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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Towards tlic close of the year 18rS9, I was applied to by tbe 
Highly respectable house, througli which this puldicatiou is 
offered to the medical xirofessioii, to select the subjects for it, 
and to contribute tlie Icttcr-ju’ess ; and T readily undertook a 
duty which I thought would supply a deficiency in English 
Obstetric Tutcraturc. 

When the work was first jirojccted, it was intended to be mereT^^ 
an Atlas of Platfs, with a short description of each, as its title 
then conveyed. But circumstances afterwards arose, which in- 
duced those interested in its success to extend it into a form more 
aiiproaching that of a treatise; and I trust this alteration has been 
effected without detracting from its usefulness. 

The flattering notices which it has received from the j)eriodical 
press in the progress of its publication, and the liberal patronage 
it has met with from the profession, have not only been most 
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gratifying, but have also stimulated the proprietor to a much 
larger outlay of capital than was anticipated at the commence- 
ment. This remark has reference to the plates as well as to the 
extended text; and I should be doing injustice equally to my own 
feelings, as to the talents of a highly-gifted artist, if I did not 
acknowledge the valuable assistance I have received in the prose- 
cution of the work from Mr. William Bagg ; to whose judgment 
and taste, exemplified in the drawings, I consider it owes a very 
great part of its merit. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION/ 


Shoitu) any apology bo deemed necessary for obtruding on the 
medical public a new work on obstetric sciciice, it may, perhaps, 
be furnished by the interest which that department of medicine 
has acquired of late years, and the attention it now commands 
from the profession. The numerous valuable publications on the 
subject that have recently issued from the press, forcibly demon- 
strate the high position it has attained as a i)art of medical studies ; 
and it is confidently hoped that the present addition to the stock 
of obstetric literature, drawn up on a somewhat novel plan, will 
not be considered altogether superfluous. 

I’his branch of jihysic, indeed, has struggled against far greater 
difficulties than have beset the general practice of medicine and 
surgery ; for both ignorance and prejudice have lent their aid 
towards retarding its advancement. On the one hand, it has had 
to contend with the natural prejudices that females themselves 
must entertain against admitting a person of the opposite sex to 
undertake the duties required under the trying time of labour; 
and on the other, with the erroneous belief that parturition, being 
a natural action, must be accomplished in woman with equal faci- 
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lity and safety as in the brute creation. Arguments, sufliciently 

• 

strong and numerous, could be adduced to prove the fallacy of 
tlie latter assumption, but they are foreign to our immediate pur- 
pose. And although the change has been effected but sbn\ 1\, Uie 
prejudice existing in the female breast has now, liapi)ily for them, 
given way to a sense of the security they enjoy in placing them 
selves under the superintendence of well-educated surgeons. 

The continental universities took the lead in enrolling qukI- 
'icifery, as it is called, among their obligatory studies ; and most 
of the Briti^'h institutions of a like nature liave tardily followed 
in their stej)s. It cannot be nec(‘ssary to enforce by reasoning the 
propiiety (‘f the regulations they have adopted; but whatever 
circumstances may hav(‘ impelled them to such decisions, cannot 
be devoid of interest, and are therefore worthy of being recorded. 


As far as the London cc»rporations are concerned, much may be 
attributei^lll^ the exertions of a society established in 1820, under 
the tifcrof.t^ Obstetric Society of London. This body consisted 

embracing, with the exception of two or 
three, all the theft present and late lecturers oii obstetric medicine 
in London, besides a few other practitioners ; and the author of 
this work acted as honorary secretary. The object of the society 
was to place the practice of obstetric medicine on a more respec- 
table footing than it liad hitherto enjoyed. It was proposed to 
accomplish this by inducing the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons of this city to abrogate their bye-laws, wliich precluded 
practitioners in “ midwifery” from the fellowship of the one, and 
a seat at the council-board of the other; and by requiring the 
College of Surgeons, and Society of Apothecaries, not only to 
make obstetric science the subject of examination, but to oblige 
ulj candidates who offered themselves for their diploma to adduce 
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testimonials of liavin" dilii^cntly applied tiiemsidves to its 
study. 

A lengthened correspondcuc.G passed between the committee 
add the secretary of state hn* the home department, as also with 
the London medical corporations. Sir liobert Peel, at that time 
at the head of the Home Office, entered warmly into the question, 
honoured a deputation of the society with an interview, put him- 
self in communication with the medical corporations on the 
subject of the memorials addressed to him, and allowed a great 
])art of the correspondence which i)a.ssed between them and the 
society to be transmitted through his office. 

All the objects which the society proposed have sijjce been 
carried into effect, except the change in the constitution of the 
council of the College of Surgeons : and thus, to the perseverance 
of a very few members of the ju'ofcssion may justly be attributed 
the adoption of measures fraught with tlie higlMit possible 
advantage to the community, inasmuch as they tend tsilinhance 
the acquirements of the great mass of English priiQtj||||||^^ 
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Being called upon to superintend a fourth reprint of this work, 
I have gladly undertaken the task, supported by the pleasing 
reflection, that it must liavc met with Lhe approbation of my 
medical brethren, considering that su thousand cojnes have 
passed through the hands of the publisher, since its first 
appearance. 

To the second edition were added the diseases of the j^uerperal 
and pregnant states, and some tables from the practice of the 
Royal iMatornity Charity; to the last, a paper on ancesthetics, as 
applied to ordinary labour, some remarks on the use of galvanism 
ill lingering labour, on Uiiituig the child in cases of head presen- 
tation, when there exists a contracted pelvic brim, — and on the 
removal of the jdacenta. before the child, in cases of placenta 
prsevia. Another coloured plate w^as also introduced to illustrate 
* the difl'erence between the true and false corpora lutea ; the con- 
nection between the maternal and foetal systems through the inter- 
vention of the secundines was more fully entered into ; and an 
attempt was made to account for the first-drawn sob, — the prelude 
to the all-important function of respiration. 
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For this present edition the essay on ainesthetics has been re- 
written ; and a great many emendations and additions have been 
made throughout the work, too inconsidorable, liowevcr, in them- 
selves to merit a special enumeration. 

It only remains for me again to express my gratification at jhe 
tMmtinued patronage that the book has met with, and my gratitude 
for the manner in which my endeavours to illustrate an important, 
difficult, and eminently practical department of medicine have been 
received by my professional contemporaries. Nor can it fail to be 
a source of pride to me, that the Avork has passed through a series 
of editions in America, issued from the press of Pliiladelphia, a 
city which has given to tlie Avorld some publications on this 
department of medicine tliat will hear honourable comparison 
Avith any produced in the mother country. 


7, PORTMAN SQCAKK, 
Novcmhm\ ISj.O. 
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DESCRIPTION OF Til]!: I^LATES. * 


IMalo 

1. OuTiiilTE of tlie male and female form. 

2. Big. 1, front view of the male slvcletori pelvis. 2, ditto of 

the female. 

n. Fig. 1, brim of the female pelvis. Fig. 2, outlet of ditto. 

4. Fig.^l, section of a male skeleton pelvis. Fig. 2, ditto of a female 

skeleton pelvis. 

5. Fig. 1. front view of the foetal skull. Fig. 2, side view of ditto. 

6. Fig. I, view of the anterior fontanelle. Fig. 2^ of the sagittal 

suture. 

7. View of the occiput, and posterior fontanelle. 

8. Slightly deformed pelves, 

9. Excessively deformed pelves ; — angular distortion. 

10. excessively deformed pelvis. Fi^, 2, deformed pelvis. 

11. Excessively deformed pelves ; — elliptical distortion. 

12. Fig. 1, pelvimeters applied. Fig. 2, mode of measuring a deformed 

pelvis by the index linger. 

13. Fig, 1, mode of measuring a deformed pelvis by the whole hand. 

Fig. 2, by the two first lingers of the left hand. 

14. External organs of generation in the female. 

*] 5. Internal organs of generation in the female. 

10. Fig. 1, lateral section of the unimpregnated uterus. Fig. 2, 
infautile uterus laid open. Fig. 3, cavity of the adult uterus. 
17. Corpora lutea. Fig. 1, ovary without a corpus luteum. Fig. 2, 
external surface of the ovary with a corpus luteum. Figs. 3, 
4, 5, G, true corpora lutea. Figs. 7, 8, false corpora lute**!. 
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Plate 

« 

17 A. Corpora lutea. Fig. 1, unopened ovary, containing a recent ♦ 
true corpus luteum. Fig. 2, the same ovary opened. Fig. 3, 
another ovary opened containing a true corpus luteum. Fig. 4, 
an ovary opened, displaying a false corpus luteum of lai'ge 
size. Fig. 5, a coagulum of blood effused into the structure of 
tlie ovary. 

18. Lateral section of the female pelvis, with its contents. 

10. View of the viscera of the female pelvis — regarding them from 
the abdomen. 

20. Arteries of the uterus. 

21. Nerves of the uterus. 

22. Fig. 1, a portion of the deciduous membrane ; face next the ovum. 

Fig. 2, the same ; face next the uterus. Fig. 3, double layer 
of deciduous membrane, surrounding an ovum about seven 
weeks old. 

23. Figs. 1 and 2, ova about live and six weeks old ; the first shows 

the filarncntous vessels entirely surrounding it ; the second par- 
tially. Fig. 3, an ovum of about eight weeks old, showing the 
placenta when first formed. Fig. 4, a blighted ovum, about 
seven or eight weeks old. 

ovum of five months age within the uterus ; portions of 
deciduous membrane are attacb.ecl to the chorion. 

An ovum of five months ago. 

26. Views of the placenta. Fig. 1, fmtal face. Fig. 2, maternal face. 

27. Fig. 1, battledore placenta, taken from an injected specimen. 

Fig. 2, longitudinal division of a portion of the funis umbi- 
licalis, to show the cells containing the gelatine. 

28. Fig. 1, twin placent;e. Fig. 2, umbilical vesicle in an ovum 

between five and six weeks old. Fig. 3, ditto in an ovum 
between seven and eight weeks old. 

29. Fig. 1, the os uteri at the end of the third month of gestation. 

Fig. 2, at the end of six months. Fig. 8, at the end of nine 
months. 

30. Fig. 1, uterus at the commencement of the fiJ’th month of preg- 

nancy. Fig. 2, arteries of the umbilical cord, twisted. 

31. Gravid uterus at the full period of pregnancy, in the abdominal 

cavity. 
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32. Gravid uterus opened, to show the natural position of the fa3tuti 

within the cavity. 

33. {Side view of the uterus and pelvic cavity : the os uteri entirely 
* dilated; the ineiabranes protruding into the vagina, as in 

labour. 

3'L Foital skulls adapted to skeleton pelves, the vertex presenting. 
Pig. ], forehead to right ilium, bhg. 2, forehead to left ilium. 

35. Ditto, hig. 1, forehead to right sacro-iliac symdiondrosis. Eig. 2, 

to left ditto. 

36. Ditto, rig. 1, to right groin. Dig. 2, to left groin. 

37. Ditto. Pig. 1, forehead impinging on the sacral promontory. 

Pig. 2, ditto above the symphysis pubis. 

3S. Labour considerably advanced ; head in the pelvis; the forehead 
to right sacro-iliac synchondrosis. 

30. J^^ace turned into the sacral cavity ; vertex evternal * forehead 
distending tlie pcrinenin, the right shoulder entering the pelvis 
towards the right groin, the left towards the left sacro-iliac 
sympliysis. 

40. Perineum distended ; the vertex protruded between the 

41 . Head expelled ; face turned to the right tliigh ; tlie right sHPnlder 

* jf* • 

behind the symphysis pubis ; the left occupy ing the sacral flinty . 

12. Exaniijiation in labour. Pig. 1, with index finger of the right 

hand, the os uteri just opening, b^ig. 2, with Uvo fingers of 
the left hand, the os uteri more dilated. 

13. The forehead passing under the pubes ; the back part of the 

thorax occupying the cavity of the sacrniu : the original pre- 
sentation having been with the face to the right groin. 

44. ilrow' ])rcsentatiou, adapted to a skeleton pelvis. 

15. l<\u*e presentation, ada])tcd to a skeleton pelvis. 

46 Cfiiiii appearing under the pubes ; the original presentation having 
been that of the face. 

47. Ear presentation adapted to a skeleton pelvis. 

•IS. An enlarged ov ary, blocking up the pelvic cavity in labour. 

43. A polypus occupying tlie pelvic cavity in labour. 

56. The bladder distended and prolapsed before the head of the child. 
51. Pig. l,a dropsical head. J'4g. 2, the same adapted to a skeleton 
pelvis. 
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Plate , 

52. forceps applied to the head, the face being in the hollow of the 

sacrum. 

53. Porceps applied to the head, the face towards the right sacro-dliac 

synchondrosis. 

54i. Ditto, the face towards the right groin ; tlie bladder slightly 
distended. 

55. Appiication of the vcctis, in a face presentation, the chin imping- 
ing under the symphysis pubis. 

5G. Long forceps applied ; the right brow towards the right sacro- 
iliac symphysis. * 

57. Craniotomy by means of Hmellie’s scissors ; the pelvis distorted. 

58. Craniotomy ; — the use of the crotchet. 

50. Craniotomy; — the craniotomy forceps applied. 

GO. The head of a premature feet us passing through the brim of a 
distorted pelvis. 

61. Breech presentation ; the foetal hice towards the mother’s spine. 

62. Breech passing through the external parts. 

63. Feet presentation; the back of the fmtus towards the mother’s 

spine. 

64. Knee, foot, and funis presentation. 

65. The breech expelled ; the right hand of the attendant engaged in 

drawing down a loop of the iimbiiica! cord. 

66. To exemplify mala-pi'axis, the body of tlio cliild having been 

exti^actcd, tlic attendant is endeavouring to draw^ the licad 
througli tlie pelvic brim, with the forehead against the promon- 
tory of Uie sacrum, and the occij)ut above the symphysis pubis ; 
— the long diameter of the child’s head being in the direction 
of tlie short diameter of the brim of the pelvis, 

67. Relieving the left arm from the pelvic cavity, the right liaving 

beeji already extracted. 

GS. Extracting the head through the outlet of the pelvis, the point 
of the index linger of the left hand being inserted into the 
mouth, the two hrst fingers of tlie right surrounding tlie neck. 
00. Breech presentation ; the blunt book appli(?d. 

70. The left shoulder presenting ; the menibraiies unrupturod. 

71. The back presenting; tlie liquor amiiii evficuated. 

7‘?. Abdominal presentation. 
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Plato 

Hand, foot, and funis presenting. 

7 1. Shoulder presentation : to exemplify the spontaneous evolution. 

75. Exviscorat ion. 

7,0. Decapitation. 

77. riaccntal presentation. 

78. Partial placental presentation. E’ig. 1, tlu*. ineinbranes imnip- 

tured. Pig. 2, tlie membranes broken. 

70. Placenta retained in utero after the ('hild’s birth. Piq. I, glo- 
bular contraction. ' Pig. 2, a part of the fibres o^'.tlie fundus 
contracted round a portion of the placenta. J'ig. 0, liour-glass 
contraction. 

50. The funis prolapsed by the side of the head. 

51. Hand prolapsed by the sicle of the head. 

82. ]Monstrosity. Two ftelal bodies joined t'^^gether by the sternum 
and abdomen, 

88. IMonairosity ; with two lieads, four arms, and two legs. 

81. Twins in ntero; the head of one presenting, the breech of the 
otlier. 

85. Secondary foetus of three months age. 

86. lletro version of the uterus. 

87. Ovarian, extra-uterine pregnancy. 

88. Parietal, extra-uterine pregnancy. 

89. Diseased ovnm, of seven weeks age. 

90. Hodthy ovum, of fourteen weeks age. 
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OBSTETEIC MEDICINE TirD 
SUEGEEY. 


OF THE PELVIS. 

J'kforp] the mechanisnl of parturition can be understood, it is 
necessary to describe the organs subservient to the process, and 
>vil]) this view the bony pelvis first offers itself to the attention. 

The term pdr is is ap])lied to that mass of bones wluch, placed 
at the bottom of the spinal column, and resting on the inferior 
extremities, connects the thighs with the upper part of the trunk. 
When divested of its soft structures, this organ somewhat resem- 
bles a basin, and hence its name ; for the Greeks called it a 

wooden utensil of bowl-form, used for domestic purposes ; the 
fjatins from them derived the word pelvis, which we have adopted. 
In many of the older anatomical works it is described as ‘‘the 
basin,” but all the recent authors have preferred the more classical 
appellation of pelvis. 

J)iclsLon of the Bones of the Pelvis , — In the adult state it is 
composed of four bones, two ossa bmoniinata, which form the 
parietes at the sides and in the front; tlie os sacrum and the os 
coccy<f(S, which bound the cavity behind. But until the age of 
childhood is considerably advanced, many points of ossification 
are observed in each of these bones, separated by intervening 
portions of cartilage ; these cartilaginous septa are gradually 
absorbed as growth advances, and ossific matter is deposited in 
•their stead ; so that one solid bone is formed of what originally 
consisted of many pieces. 

• This arrangement is particularly remarkable in the os iNNora- 
NATOM,* which during the jieriod of infancy is divided into three 
distinct parts. In describing the os innominatum, therefore, 

* This bone is generally said to have obtained its name from its shape being so 
irregular that it could not bo likened to any object in nature. (Quain, Campbell, 
and others.) It is more probable, however, that it originated in the fact, that no 
, specific term was applied to it for long after it had been described in medical writings. 
Jits three constituent parts had each a special designation, but when they grew 
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anatomists have prescrvc^d the distinction of these separate bones, 
marked out in early life ; and demonstrate it as though it still 
consisted of the three original portions. To the superior division 
they give the mime of as ilium ('); to the inferior that of os 
ischium{^); and to the anterior that of os jyubis 0. 

The wliite lines in the accom- 
panying cut, drawn from the 
os innominatum of the left 
side, distinguish with sufficient 
clearness the natural division 
of the bone in the young sub- 
ject. 

The two next cuts represent 
the left os innominatum of 
the adult. The first gives a 
view of the outer, the second 
of tlie inner surface. 

The os ILIUM, nil* or irAuxcH 
noNE, is the largest of the 
tliree divisions of the os inno- 
minatum ; and it is uppermost 
in position. It is remarkable 
for some peculiarities, which, 
in an obstetrical point of view, as well as anatomically, are worthy 
of consideration. It has an outer and an inner surface ; the outer 
is called dorsum (a), and may be said to be irregularly convex : 
it is-«%uarked by eminences and depressions indicative of the 
attachment of the three powerful glutjei muscles. The chief 
extent of the inner surface is concave" and smooth, and is called 
the venter. The lower j)ortion, the base or body, is the thickest 
part of the hone, and enters largely into the composition of the 
acetabulum (/>), a cavity for the reception of the head of the 
femur, — in conjunction with which it forms the hip joint. Just 
above the base the bone narrows into a kind of neck, from 
which springs the ala or wing (a), rising obliquely upwards^ out- 



together, tbe eatiro pieco was left nameless. Hippocrates, iiuleecl (De Articulis, lib. • 
iii. cap. 41), speaks of it os ij,4yas (rtroMKos, the great verteijni,” very incorrectly; 
for although Monro states, that by this phrase Hippocrates signified the sacrum, any 
one who reads the passage, ’AttS /u.€y rov Upov oartov &XP^ fieydxov <rirovSv\ob 
vap^ hv vpoffijpTYiTcu ruu (Tk^k4wv i] Trp6(r(pv{ri5, &c., but from the sacrum, as far a$ 
the p,4yas into which the thigh-bones are articulated, must be satisfied ho 

meant by it the os innoiniuatum. Colsu.s (lib. viii. cap. 1) calls it the os coxarutn, 
which defines nothing ; but after him we find Galen (Com. in Hip. lil). I)e Ussiiim 
Natura, cap. 20) using the following words in respect to these two bones, prjihy 
i<p* 8\a»y 4o.\noiv hvofM Kti/xeyoy ix^vra, although their different component piu’ts, the 
ilium, ischium, and pubis, had each a distinct title ; yet narae had been allotted 
to them as a whole. It therefore obtained the contradictory appellation, os inno- 
minatum, or bone without a name. 
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wards, backwards, and forwards, to protect and support the lower 
. abdominal viscera. The ala terminates superiorly in a ridge, 
riinning along its whole ex- 
tent, called the crista illi, crest ^ v ^ 

or sjniie of the ili um (c). This c , 

ridg6 is tipped with a deep , 

layer of cartilage in the cliild, 
as is shown in the first cut. 

To different x^arts of the crest 
are attached the oblique and 

transverse abdominal muscles, ^H||Hi|Hr 

the latissimus dorsi, the crec- - X - 

tor sx)ina), and the quadratus^^M&^^^^^^^^^^a 

lumborum. The crista ilii 

ends both anteriorly and pos- i 

teriorly in a jutting x^^’P* \ 

niinence, to which the term 

spinous pi’t^cess is apidied ; '.''’ijmm 

beneath each of these x^^'o- 

minences there is a slight si- 

nuosity ; and below them, again, another jutting point of bone, also 
called spinous x^rocess : so that there are four sj)inous jirocesses 
belonging to the ilium; an anterior superior (d), an anterior infe- 
rior (c), a posterior superior (/), and a posterior inferior (g). From 
the anterior x^owerful muscles take their origin. The anterior 
superior spinous process gives attachment to one end of Pouxiart’s 
or Ginibernat’s ligament; 


to the tensor vaginse fe- 
moris, and the sartorius 
muscles. From the ante- 
rior inferioi arises the 
longer portion of the rec- 
tus femoris. Into the pos- 
terior are inserted strong 
ligaments, which bind this 
bone most firmly to the 
siicrum. Below the pos- 
terior inferior spinous 
process there is a con- 
siderable sinuosity or 
arch, forming, when the 
bone is joined to the sa- 
crum, a very large notch : 
this is called the sciatic 



notch {h). But in the 

recent pelvis this notch is perfected into two foramina — an upper 

fi 2 
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one, the larger, and a lower one, the smaller — by ligaments here- 
after to he described, which run from the side to the back part 
of the pelvis; and, therefore, when the ligaments are pre- 
served, these apertures are called the sciatic foramina. (Platens 
2 and 4, figs. Through the larger of these pass the gluteal, 
sciatic, and piulic arteries, the sciatic and pudic nerves, ’ and 
the pyriform muscle. Through the smaller the pudic arteries 
and nerve re-enter the pelvis, and the obturator int. muscle 
l)asses out. 

That portion of the internal face of the ilium (fossa iliaca), 
wdiich is smooth and concave (/t), supplies a bed fin’ the reception 
of tlie iliacus internus muscle ; but the posterior part {1} is very 
rough, and marks the connection between the ilium and the 
sacrum. This union forms one of the tw^o sacyro-iliac symphifaesj 
or posterior joints of the pelvis, there being one on each side 
of the sacrum. Between the ilium and sacrum, at this junction, 
is interposed a piece of fibro-cartilage, about a sixth or eighth 
of an inch in thickness, so that the bones are separated to that 
extent; and it is invariably remarked, provided the joint is 
healthy, that, wdion the ligaments are cut, and the two bones 
forcibly wrenched asunder after death, the cartilage adherers to 
the sacrum, leaving the ilium denuded. In structure it is more 
like the intervertebral substance than any other tissue of the 
body : it is arranged in concentric layers, and is softer towards 
its posterior edge than in the front. I’lie object of tins soft 
elastic pad being situated in this place is e^vidently to break the 
sli«k, and prevent the .jarring sciisatloii which must otliorwuse 
have been experienced in the violent aedions of ^iijjbody, sucli as 
running and leaping ; and it may also in glueing 

the bones together. I i { \ n\ A\kM^jU§H liorizontally, 

there is a ridge, i^Rh ific lower part {m), 

and which is more m#feiitire pelvis, forming a portion 

of the pelvic brim, luiea ianominata, or Unea iUo-pectinea, (Plate -‘3, 

fig- , 

The ilium is connected witli the ischium and pubis in tlie 
acetabulum, and with the sacrum by means of the sacro-iliac 
s^miphysis. 

Second in size and lowest in position of the three divisions of 
the os innominatum, is the os ischium, os sedentarkjm, or skat 
BONE, so called from being that portion of the bone on which we 
rest when^iiittin g . It is remarkable for a base or body, a spinous 
process, its and ascchdhuf ramus. The l)a‘i(i is the 

thickest part, and assists even more largidy than the base of the 
ilium in the formation of tlie acetabulum. Immediately below 
the base there is a narrowed portion that may l)c called the 
neck: and arising from the posterior purl of the nock, jutting 
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backwards and inwards, there is a thin pyramidal i^rocess, 
s^)incwhat like the point of a lancet, to which tlie appellation of 
}t))inou8 2 ?rocess {n) is given. This affords attachment to one 
fasciculus of the sacro-sciatic or sacro-ischiatic ligaments, and 
gives origin to the coccygeus muscle, which is inserted into the 
coccyx, to raise that bone. This spinous process is an object 
of more intense interest to the obstetrician than its small size 
\^ould lead ns to suppose; because it is sometimes of undue 
length, or is bent too much inwardly. 13y sucli a construction, 
the capacity of tli6((Dutlet is materially encroacliod upon and 
diminished, and, in a proportionate d(‘gree, the passage of the 
child’s licad in labour is retarded. In its descent downwards 
from the neck, the bone bulges out into a considerable pro- 
tub(‘rance, the tube r hchii, or tnheroHitt/ of the iHcltium (o); and 
rising obliquely upwards, forwards, and inwards, a flat, narrow 
she(‘t of bone extends, to meet, and, as it were, to be fused 
with a similar ])iece of bone sent down from the pubis, — the 
ra/zufs of the iichinm {p). This bone is also rough externally 
and smooth within ; to the lowest part of the tuber is attached 
one end of the other fasciculus of the sacro-sciatic ligament: 
whilst the outer portion gives origin to the semi-membranosus, 
semi-tendinosus, the loJig head of the biceps flexor cruris, and the 
(juadratus femoris muscles. The ischium is connected with the 
ilium and pubis in tlie acetabulum, and with the ])ubis at tlie 
junction of the raiui : it is firmly connected also witli the sacrum; 
not b}^ dirc'ct apposii.ion, or l)ony union, but by means of the liga- 
ments just menlionod. 

The smallest of tlio three divisions of the os iimominatum is 
the os or suaue uonk, situated anteriorly. It, 

like the iliunnnKi|||ffil||[a^||^sesse or hod ff ; it has tw'o 

rami, a hoei ^ spiiLozia process^ and 

a symphifHlfi. The base is an^l contributes, but in 

a small pro])ortion, to form the acetabfilum. Just anterior to 
the base tlnu’e is a eontracted part, the neck, and running hori- 
zontally forwards and inw’ards, so as to meet its fellow of the 
opposite side, a thin, narrowed piece of bone is thrown out — 
the horizontal ramns of the pubis {(]), This terminates in a 
’wider sheet, and its edge, the ))oint of junction with its fellow 
bone, is called tlie symphysis pubis (r) : it is the anterior joint of 
ttie pelves. The pubic bones are not, however, in contact, here; 
for then is a considerable thickness of the same kind of carti- 
laginous nuitter placed between them, as isJjnn^ at till sacro-iliac 
symphyses. Some anatomists liavc aflioRiPttiat there is a 
double joint, one on each side of the centml cartilage ; others, 
that t here is only one ; and others again, that although occa- 
siomdly an iin|)(U’fcct synovial membrane may be seen, by far 
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most frequently neither can a cavity be detected, nor any 
apparatus indicative of the presence of a joint : and this latter 
seems to be the idea of the best anatomists of the present 
day. From the thickness of the interposed substance, a slight 
lateral motion may possibly be allowed to the bones, even in 
the healthy state of the iiarts ; but the strength of the liga- 
ments, both within and without, would prevent any considerable 
movement. Proceeding from the symphysis, in a direction down- 
wards, outwards, and rather backwards, to be joined by ossific 
union with the ramus ischii, there is ai^ptlier flat, thin; and 
narrow sheet of bone — the descending ramus of the jyuhis (s). 
This bone is, like the other two, rougli externally, and smooth 
within : from tlie outer surface some of the adductor muscles 
of the thigh take their rise. On the interior, running along the 
upper margin of the liorizcmtal ramus, there is a ridge, some- 
times rather sharp, wliich is a part of the brim of the pelvis, 
and at its inner extremity it terminates in a little eminence — 
the spinous process (/). To this is attached the 2)ubic end of 
Poupart’s ligament, near it the pectineus; the oblique and 
transverse muscles, the pyramidalis, and rectus abdominis, arc 
also inserted into different portions of the upper edge of the 
pubis. The pubis is connected witli the ilium and ischium in 
the acetabulum, with the ischium at the junction of their rami, 
and with its fellow bone of the opposite side, by the sym- 
physis.* 

When the os innominatum is again regarded as a whole, the 
attention cannot fail to be arrested by a large oval aperture in 
the^ore part, formed by the ischium and pubis — the thyroid or 
obturator foramen (w). In the recent x)elvis it is almost entirely 
filled b}" tlie obturator ligament, whicli consists merely of 
two layers of pcriostetnQf^~one externally, the other within, — 
continued from the bone across it. The space is entirely covered 
by this extension of the periosteum, except at the uppermost 
part, where a hole is left, not larger than would permit the 
passage of a small bougie : through it the obturator vessels and 
nerve escape from the pelvis. This ligament supplies the place 
of bone ; for the obtm*ator externus, one of the rotators of the 
thigh, arises from its outer surface. It appears to be placed here' 
for the purpose of rendering this part of the body lighter than it 
would be, were a thick piece of bone present instead. 

There is another point, in regard to these three divisions of 
the os innominatum, wortliy the consideration of the obstetrician ; 
namely, the relation which each bears to those i)arts of the ]>elvis, 

* The tenn puhis applied to this houo in consequence of its intimate 

connection witli tho external organa of generation ; and that of pectcn fruiu its 
fancied reBemblauco to a comb, when tho two arc united. 
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lioreafter to be more particularly doscribetl, — the brim and outlet. 
Tlie ilium forms a considerable share of tlie brim, but none of 
tlie outlet; the ischium forms a part of the outlet, but none of 
tlie brim ; while the pubis enters very largely into the composition 
of both the brim and outlet; so that the ilium might be greatly 
deformed, and yet the brim alone suffer ; a distorted ischium 
would only involve the outlet ; but if the pubis were of vicious 
formation, both brim and outlet must necessarily be implicated. 

The pelvic cavity is bounded posteriorly by the os sacrum, os 
hasilare, or rumi) bone, and the os coccytjis, which are also called 
thr false vertehree, 

T1i(3 os sacrum,* os liAsiLARK, is the largest bone in the 
vertebral column ; in form it is triangular, the apex of the 
})yramid being placed downwards, and ratlier backwards ; the 
base upwards, and inclined a little forwards. Its specific gravity 
is small ; indeed, it is the lightest bone in the body for its size, 
and, consequently rather S[)ongy in structure. It possesses four 
surfaces — an external, an internal, and two lateral. The accom- 
panying figures display tlie inner 
face of the sacrum and coccyx: — 

The ext(‘rnal surlace is convex 
and rough ; and there are four, 
and sometimes five processes 
placed beloAv each other in a 
perpendicular line, more strongly 
marked at tlie upper part of the 
bone, assimilated to the spinous 
processes of the vertebrae; they 
may therefore be called the spi- 
nous processes of the sacrum. Tlte 
bone indeed appears, as it w^ere, 
an imperfect continuation of the 
vertebi’al column ; the peculiari- 
ties of the vertebrje becoming 
less evident, and dwindling away 
by degrees in the sacrum as they 
descend. Anterior to this series of processes, there is a cavity 
extending the whole length of the bone — a continuation of the 
S[)inal canal — for the reception of the Caudd Equina, which pro- 
Veeds from the inferior portion of tlie spinal marrow. Four pairs 
ot holes are seen, one on the side of each spinous process, com- 
municating with this canal; these are for the transmission of 
small nerves from the cauda equina to tJie soft parts covering the 
sacrum and structures adjacent. Internally the sacrum is smooth, 



For the i)ro])iible origin of tho term oa sacrum, see Appendix A. 
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resembling in this respect the other bones of the pelvis, and concave. 
Four white lines, generally rather eminent, run horizontally across 
it, indicating the situation of the cartilage in early life, by wliich 
the bone was divided into five distinct pieces. There arc also 
four pairs of holes within ; one at the extremity of each of these 
white lines, for the transmission of the anterior sacral neiwcs, 
destined to form a large portion of the great sciatic nerve, as well, 
as to supply the organs contained within the jiclvis. The concave 
plane — the cavity or hollow of the sacrum {a) — varies in regard 
to the segment of the circle which it forms in different indi- 
viduals ; and if it be too straight, or too much curved, it will 
equally impede the ready passage of the child’s head in labour. 
The centre of the upper edge of the bone projects forward ; so 
that in its natural position this part looks somewhat over tlu^ 
cavity, and diminishes the space at the brim. This is called 
the 22rpjiu?j[j^iC(e^pr the sacrum (W. On it the last 

lumbar vertebra rests, a portion of intervertebral substance being 
placed between them ; and it supports the whole weight of the 
trunk, head, and superior extremities. When the brim of the 
pelvis is distorted, the irregularity of shape is almost always attri- 
butable to the prominence of the sacrum, together, perhaps, 
with the last lumbar vertebra being thrown too far forwards, and 
too closely approaching the pubes. Tlie entrance to the cavity is 
thus pretematurally constricted ; and the diminution of sj^ace in 
j this way produced is one of the most common causes of lingering 
' labour met with in this city. 

The lateral surfaces (c) are very rougli, and correspond in 
and irregularity with that part of the inner face (»f the 
ilium which forms the sacro-iliac symphysis or synchondrosis. 

This bone is connected at its upper part with tlie last lumbar 
vertebra, through the intervention of a layer of intervertebral 
substance, with tlie coccyx below, by a moveable, ginglimoid joint, 
and with the ilium on each side by the sacro-iliac symphyses. It is 
alsps^MJiectcd with each ischium by the sacro-sciatic ligaments. 

coccYOis (d) appears like a continuation of, or an 
appurtenance to, the sacrum ; but it is of much importance in 
obstetrical study. It was denominated coccyx from its resem- 
blance to the beak of the cuckoo.t It is, therefore, as the name 
would imply, in shape hooked and pyramidal : the base is placed 
upwards, tlie apex below. The bone is divided into three, and 
sometimes four, distinct portions, which play^ upon each other, 
backwards and forwards, by separate joints. Externally it is 
convex and irregular, concave and smooth within, and terminates 

* Kokicv^, a cuckoo. 

+ The Cuenlua, or cuckoo, ia a germa of the order Picio, in whicli the rnven and 
jay are ulso included. 
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in a tapering point, which is bent forwards in the ordinary state 
of tlie parts to sni)port tlie lower end of the rectum. 

The coccygeal joints arc of great value in the process of labour. 
Their mobility much facilitates the exit of the head, by I'ldargirig 
the outlet of the pelvis in the antero-])osterior direi'tiou. The 
increase of sj)ace thus gained amounts to an inch or more ; for the 
^ point of the bone maybe bent backwards to a liiu' continuous 
with the sacrum, or oven beyond, so as to form an angle (Uitwards 
(plate 4, ftg. ‘4, a, h). 

Occasionally, indeed, the coccyx becomes ankyloscd to the 
sacrum, and its own joints also are destroyed by a deposition of 
osse(»us matter between the separate pieces, so that their mobility 
itt lost, and the bone becomes, as it were, a portion of the sacrum 
itself. Such a consolidation must offer a considerable impedi- 
ment to lh(^ expulsion of the head, by contractijig the pelvic 
outlet : and this, though a rare, is therefore another cause of 
lingering labour. It is niost usually met with in women hearing 
a iij‘st cliild late in life, and those who liave been accustomed to 
sit through the principal part of the d.ay, as is the case with 
milliners. 

AVlien the coccyx is in this state, it will sojiietimes break in 
labour : this may happen as well during a strong, unaided uterine 
coiiti’action, as under the emjdoymeJit of instruments. Tlie 
occurrence of such an accident may be known, — perhaps, by the 
attendant being sensible of the part having given way, while his 
hsuid was employed protecting the perineum ; — and perhaps by 
his hearing the noise peculiar to bones when fractured. 1 have 
seen thri'C cases in which the bone broke, or tlie ankyloscd j(^t 
gave way ; in none of these did any permanciit injury ensue. 
There was some pain and iiiconvenieneo for a time, but eventually 
re-union was effected, and tlie distress occasumed was inconsi- 
derable. Tlie best mode of treating such a mischance would 
be to keep the patient in a state of perfect rest, to interdict her 
lying on lier hack, to prevent, if possible, aiiy external pressure 
on the part, and to keep the bowels moderatel}'' open. On the 
one hand, the frecpient evacuation of the rectum, by causing almost 
constant movement of the fractured portions one upon the other, 
wouhl interfere with ossific union : and, again, if the lower bowel 
became filled with hardened fieces, tlieir expulsion would pro- 
*hal)ly disturb whatever degree of reparation might have been 
procured. Thus, botli extremes of imiuoderato action and exces- 
sive constipation must be avoided. In the management of the 
patient, not only should our object bo directed towards obtaining 
a consolidation of the separated ends, but we should also endea- 
vour to preserve tlie cocc^Tt, as nearly as we can, in a continuous 
line with the sacrum ; for it is evident that if the junction take 
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pluce while the point of that bone is directed greatly forwards, the 
size of the pelvic outlet will be lessened in the same degree; and 
in any subsequent labour a proportionate difficulty will necessarily 
exist. The coccyx is called vernacularly the hackir or knuckle, 
and sometimes the whi s tie -hone- 

] Form and Dime ns Iona of the Pelvis, — ^Vhen we exaniieo th'e 
pelvis with reference to labour, we must attend not only to its 
iigure, but also to its dimensions, and the bearings which its 
axes bold in regard to eaeli other, and to the iruiik of the btaly. 
We observe that it is formed on the principle of the doubb^ arch, 
which structure in architecture possesses the greatest ]»ossible 
degree of firmness that can be devised for the qujintity of material 
emjdoyod. So that the jadxis combines, to an eminent extent, the 
qualities of strengtii and lightness. 

Anatomists distinguish the pelvis int<^ two grand divisions, tiie 
true and the false 2 )elris, considering tin* ahe ilii tv constitute the 
false portion. "TTie alaf ilii, however, are (.f trifling inten'st to us 
as obstetidcians ; for, unless the organ be inciSmhately distoi ttMl, 
they have little or no influence over the process of ])artin ihon, 
being quite out of the way of the head’s descent. ob'.tetiTcally 
it is divided into the brim, or superior aperture qdate fig. 1) ; 
the outlet, or inferior aperture (fig. 2) ; and the all that is 

embiaoed^ between these and the peculiarities belonging to 
each of these parts olfer|ji(8lnselves next for observation.* 

In demonstrating the shape and size of the female pelvis, it is 
the custom not to describe any particular specimen which we may 
happen to possess, but to assume a model of perfection, which we 
cougt^t. thejl^dard ; so symiimtriciyiv .fr?>rmed, as w'onld most 
all natiire has assigned to it. 

"rinFBFra some^vhaM|■PI^ has necessarily two diame- 

ters, — the longest frodPsiae to side — the shortest, in the centre, 
from before backwards. The regularity of the oval is broken, 
principally by the jutting forwards of the sacrul i)rumontory (plate 
3, fig. 1, a), tluit the outline represents, in some measure, the 
heart, as painted upon playing cards. But this resemblance is 
stronger in the male, than in the pelvis of the opposite sex, 
because the longest diameter in the male pelvis is antero-postc-» 
ri(iS3W?fcLite 2, fig. 1), whim In the femabi, as Just shown, it'Ts 

(fig. ^ 

^ The lateral, trnnsrcriie, or iliac dijiuietor, nuaisiiv» s live inches* 

! and a quarter (plat# tig. 1, c dy,_i\mmnterv posterior, Hacro-imhie, 

* The brim is soinetirnns called Uie aupfrior straight, or 77y>/)cr^oor of tho pol via, 
as the outlet ia souictmica (-ailod the ^nfci ior straifjkf or luwo-Jfoor. By the planes of 
the pelvis are moaut n.uainnary which iini'ld bo lilted into the pelvis at 

different parts of its depth. Tiiu‘< tlic* plaiui -if tlie )>rnn would be encircled by the 
tinea ilio-pcctinea, and the pumoof tlie <»utle^, by the hlnictnros forming the boundary 
of that aperture. 
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or coiijuridtr, iiiotiSTires four (•(, h) ; tlio two ohliqnc, or diafjoiud, 
<"xteiuliiig from the sacro-iliae symphysis to the ramns of the pubis, 
ou the opposite side of the body (e, /), are iienrly the same as the 
direct lat(3ral, probably not so great by about a (piavt('r of an inch. 
I'liese arlnieasuremcnts are, of course, cnnsid(U'ably less in the 
re(ient pelvis niel tlic living body, in 4’oiisrfpieiM‘(* of the room 
occupied by the Swft structures: we must allow for their lodgment 
at least a quarter ' f an inch in the conjugate diaiucter, and nearly 
half an iin li in tlie lateral, to which (extent the available space in 
Jahoin vi?l lu'obably he diminished. 

} 1 ]jas i)c< much disputed wludhcr the iliac or the oblique dia- 
,iu >. hiconsidered tlie longest ; we shall iind,l think, tliat 

]i hv far tiiii gr('atost proportion of well-formed pelves, divested 
of softer part-., {he iliac measures most; hut when ‘the contents, 
lin'mgs, and muscles are preserved, the greatest space is along the 
'.I'liquo line. 

Tnj;: (' wiTY is observed to be de(‘p be- v 

hind, shailow in front; and it beconus 
gradually shalloAvcw as we traverse from th(3 
hm*lv lo th(i h>re part. The greatest depth 
is fr.»m the sacral promontory to the tip of 
tile C(Ha*,yx, and should be from five inches 
and a half lo six inches; at the side, from 
tin* lowest point of the tuber iseliii to the 
brim, three inches and a half ; and behind 
th(3 symphysis pubis, one and a half (i)hite 

T’jii: (li TLi. f' is also inclining to an oval 
shape, but it is e\(‘n of greater irregularity 
thsin the brim, owing principally to the pro- 
jection of the tip of the coccyx behind, and 
to the large sinuosity in front, the arch of 
the puhcs (]>hda5^, fi^. '2 ; and 3, fig. 2, a, b). 

In extent th(3 diameters of the outlet are 
nearly the same as at the brim ; in situation 
they are reversed. Thus the long diameter 
is from before backwards, in a line extend- 
ing from the })oint of the coccyx to the under 
edge of the symphysis pubis (plate 3, fig. 2, 
a ) ; and wlien the bone is pressed back in 
labour, this measures five inches or more ; 
although, ill tlic ordinary state of tlie juirts, 
the extremity being directed forwards, its 
utmost (‘xtent is only four. The short diameter extends laterally 
from the tuberosity of one iscliiiim to that of the other, is 
incapable of being increased, and measures four (b). 
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OF TIJK ria.VlC AXES. 


Tlip oiitlei is l)oiiiulo(l by the tip of tbc cocv.yx at tlio back, by 
the lowor ed^c of the imder fasciculi of the sacro-sciatic liga- 
ments ]>()stei’iorly and laterally, b}^ the tuberosities of the iscliia 
at the side, by the rami of the ischia and j)iibes antcriorl} and 
laterally, and by tlu' symphysis pubis in front. 

Thr po.sttioH nt' iJir jiriris }}t rrff/inl t<f the trunk of the is 

neither pt'rpendieular to the hovizon, nor horizontal, but oblique, 
the sacral pi'omontory bein^ raised <*onsid(*rably above the level 
of the pubes; so that a line drawn through tlie trunk in a direction 
of its axis, would. In falling downwards, strike on the centre of the 
symphysis pubis. It is by resting on this bojie that the uterus 
is sup]H^rted during the latter months ot ])reL’njiiii'y. \Ve)*(^ the 
axis of the trunk and pelvic entrance in the .^ame liiir, o\\i:ig to 
the upright position of the human female, ilie wo]nl>, towaids the 
close ot gestation, would gravitate low into tlie p(dvis,nnd produce 
most injurii)us prt'ssuri' on the contained viscei a : vhile, in the 
early months, not only wa)uld the same distressful inconvenienc(^ 
be occasioned, but there' would be great danger of its protruding 
cxternall}^ and appearing as a tumour between the thighs, cov(o’(‘d 
by the inverted vagina. In the quadruped, since the inqu’egnated 
uterus is entirely sup])orted by the abdominal ])avietos, the ellccts 
of gravity on the pedvis need not be counteracted ; and we tlun-etoj-e 
find that, in consequence of the lumbar vertebrae being slightly 
arched u])wa,rds, the axes of the trunk, brim, aiidouth't, ar(' )>lac(?d 
nearly in a continuous line. 



Tn the first cut, the two lines mark the axf^s of the trunk and 
pelvic entrance in the human sul)j(;ct. In the sec<md, a single 
line runs entirely through tlie trunk and judvis. 'i'lio draAving from 
which this cut Avas made Avas taken from the skeleton of a cat. 

I The pelAus itself has also Iaa^o axes, one of the brim, Avhicli is 
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(L»aiiwju*(ls ajul backwards, tbllowing a dircctioii from the uiiibi- 
fi(‘us to tli(i coccygeal extrcuiity of the spinal c.oliuuu; and the 
other, of the outh't, whic.li is downwards and toi wards, from the 
promontory of the sacrum to the ^-entral space betwerm the tnbe-^ 
rosities ol‘ the iscliia ; so that a liiK' drawn throiigli the l)rim, in- 
the direction of the axis of tlie brim, would cross, at a oonsid(‘r‘-'i 
able, angle, another line drawn in the direction of th(j axis of the 
outlet (plate, iv. tig. ‘g)/ i>y a knowledge of the axes of the trunk 
and pelvi(.* entrance, wc can pbu'c our patient under labour in the 
posluiT* most favourable to the (aisy descent of the hetal head 
through the brim into the cavity; this on the side (the left is 
nsnally olic.s(‘U in this country), with the should(TS tlirowu for- 
wards, the ha k lamt into a curve, the thighs drawn up towai’ds 
the abdonun, ai.fi tlje l(‘gs llex(‘d towards the ihigbs. In this 
|)osition tlie two a *' are brought more nearly int(; one line tlian in 
anv otlu'r, an ] 1 1,, .c'ad is directed more completely over the eentre 
oi tlie hrim. ft is r(j i ally necessary, or even more so, t^keep " 
stneily in miiijl^ tlio i 1 ition that the two axes of the brinrand ^ 
h(.‘a.i’ to each other ; and this espc'dally wliilo perforjuing “ 
any ohstelriea! operation. When using the forci'ps, for example, ’ 
should we negh'ct this most essential precaution, we sliall not 
oiilv, in all probability, he foiled in ac<*onii)lishiiig delivery, but we 
shall run the almost certain risk of iiillictiiig irreparable injury on 
the woman. 

rh/nits (dul LlfjitiUi'uU of the Prlris, — Besides the joints proper 
to the coccyx, the [xdvis possesses tlireo others already mentioned ; 
— one uniting the pubic bones in front, the symphysis pubis — 
and one on eacli sid(‘ of the sacruni, connecting that bone with the 
ilia, the sacro-iliai' syiu[divs(‘S, or synolioudroses. These articula- 
tions are bound togetbei by (*xceedingly strong miyielding liga- 
ments, as well wTtliin as externally. The ligamentous expansions 
on tbe interi()r <d' the pohis are much thinner than those on tlio 
outside; and ahliough they assi-^t greatly in strengthening the 
connections ol ;he bones, they occupy hut little space, and conse- 
ipiently <lo n<a encroach, in any considerable degree, uj)on the 
room I’cijiiircii by the head in labour. 

Ill addit' fh t<* llie ligaments belonging the joints, there are 
the ohtiirntor lijiaMnuils, tilling uj> alun .st the whole of the obtu- 
ratf)r foj-ainina ; and lie s»/cro-sc/u//c, or xnrro-i^rh/idiic ligaments, 
' of imi(‘h inti'K'st to tlie obstetrical student. Tliesc run in two 
fasciculi v»n eacli sid(‘, tJie lower ol>li([uely ii])ivards, and backwards 
from ilic l.ase of rlie luber ischii to tlie side of the sacrum, and 

1.'. lif 1 . s'KiM't 'I section of ilie male skeleton pcl\is ; fig. 2 , tho same of 
the fi'ioalc. ’’In tion of tlw' pelvic axes might bo given in a moro simple aiul 

piMli.'^p.i T)ioiJ’ '1)1 oct w iy, b} ^=ayirlg that they are lines drawn perpendicularly to 

tlw' rvw’*’ f liP for 
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tlie other horizontally backwards from the spinous process of the 
iscliiiim to the lower part of the sacrum and the coccyx : and botli 
are widely spread on the outside of the last-named bones like a 
fan (plate 1). 'I’liey tend, in a great degree, to render the outlet 
of the i)elvis firin, by connecting together the sacrum and the 
ischia. They partake of the relaxation which the soft struct iri’es 
undergo in labour, and a preternatural rigidity existing in their 
fibres is occasionally a cause of retardation in the process. . 

Srpunition of the Jointa of the Pelris durinrj Labour, — It was 
for many centuries the prevalent opinion that the bones of the 
l)elvis always separated, — or were disi)osed to separate, if occasion 
required it, — during parturition, especially at the symphysis 
pubis : and that they thus allowed the pelvic dimensions to be 
increased in every direction. This idea was rendered more pro- 
bable by analogy; fo^^iit is said that in some animals, as the cow, 
the bones are absolutely disunited to some extent ; and that tlie 
sinking of the sacrum, occasioned by its own weight and by the 
softened condition of tlie ligaments, together with a difficulty in 
progressive motion, is an indication of the neiir approach of par- 
turition. Such a separation may possibly take place in tlie lower 
animals, but it is certainly not usual in the liuman subject. Tlie 
joints are liable, indeed, to inflammation ; and pus being sc'crctcd 
between the bones may occasion disunion — a disease attended with 
high constitutional excitement, and no small danger.^ Sometimes, 
also, an actual separation of the bones occurs, both during preg- 
nancy and after labour, from simple relaxation of the ligaments ; 
which state gives rise to pain in the part deranged, and an inabi- 
lity to walk or stand without artificial support. This affection, 

‘ though not attended with so much suffering or hazard as acute 
inflammation, is nevertheless of a veiy distressing character, and 
very difficult of cure ; commonly confining the patient to bed or 
the sofa for many months. But it would be travelling too far out 
of the limits of this publication to enter minutely into the history 
of these diseases ; and it is sufficient for our present purpose to 
know that, in the great majority of cases, there is no sensible 
relaxation of the pubic or sacro-iliac ligaments ; that in others a 
softening does occur in various degrees, and that, when that change 
. reaches such a point as to be attended with pain or inconvenience, 

' it must be considered as morbid. 

Difference inform between the Male and Female Pelvis and Skele- 
ton. — On comparing the male (plate 2, fig. 1) and female pelvis 
(fig. 2) together, we cannot but remark a striking difference in 
the gtjiieral appearance and particular porportions of this organ 

* See a paper by Dr. Huuter, Medical Observations and Enquiries, vol. ii. 
p. 321. 



DlFFKllENCK BETWEEN MALE AND FEMALE PELVIS. IT) 

ill the two sexes. AVc observe that the pelvis of tlio female is 
altogether larger and more delicately shaped than that of the 
male ; that tli(^ ahe of the ilia spread thomstdvc'S \videly in the lateral 
direction ; while the same parts in the male rise more perpendi- 
cularly upwards. The brim is differently shaped; the lung diameter 
in the female being from side to side ; in the male from before 
backwards. 'J'hc cavity is considerably smaller in the male, deeper, 
more of a fuynel shape, the sacrum being much narrower, and 
also . straiglito (plate 4, fig. 1); and the tuberosities of the ischia 
inclining closer togetlier. Tiie outlet is also fiir less capacious ; 
and this arises principally from the approximation of tlie ischia, 
icwliich seldom are more than three inches distant in the widest 
diameter. Idle ai*ch of the iiiihes is formed more angularly than 
in the female, in whom this iv.iri approaches nearer to the perfec- 
tion of an ai’ch (plate 2, figs. 1 and 2). In the female, too, the 
rami of tbe ischia and pubes are smoother on their inner surface, 
and tlndr anterior edge is turned more outwards. This disposi- 
tion of tlie rami lielps to enlarge the outlet, and gives an 
(‘k^ance i(j the whofe organ that is wanting in the pelvis of the 
st»'onger sex. 

All the hones of the male skeleton arc firmer and heavier than 
t]](?v arc in the female, and more powerfully marked by those 
irregularities which indicate muscular attachments. The thoracic 
cavity is comparatively larger, and the acromia are at a greater 
distance from each oilier. A line draw'ii from the head of the 
liumerus, pei’iiendicularly downwards, would fall to the ground 
altogether clear of the pelvis; but in a well -articulated female 
skeleton, the same line would rest within the ala of the ilium. It 
is this differences that gives the broad shoulders to the male, 
and the swelling hips to the female, and occasions the principal 
distinction in the outline of the form between the sexes (plate 1, 
figs. 1 and 2).* 


OF THE FQ^TAL HEAD. 

* Shapr and Vimensions of the Foetal Head at Birth . — As both the 
brim ami outlet of the pelvis jiresent a form inclining to oval, so 
the foetal skull is of a similar shape. It is, indeed, more perfectly 
oval; the long diameter, wlicii the face is imt out of calculation, 

* These figures are sketched from Maygriera woik. It might perhaps be thought 
more desirable in some respects, if tlie characteristic difforeuce between the male 
and femah‘ outliiio had been shown by drawings of the skeletons ; but as the contrast 
by such a mode of illustration would not liavo been bo strongly marked, 1 have 
jirefcrred giving an etching of tlio full form. The elliptical lines will direct tho eye 
to tho princijml points worthy of aitoiitiou. 
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beiiipj from the occiput to the forehead (plate 5, fig. 2, a, h ) ; the 
sliort from the tuberosity of one jiarietal bone, to that of the other 
(j)]ato (), fig. 2j a, h), 

Jn extent, at birth, the long diameter measures fimr inches and 
a Inilf, and the sliort three and a half ; the circumference, drawn 
ill a line over the ridge of the occixiital bone, above the cars, 'and 
ir.aversing tlie most prominent part of tlie frontal bones, is nearly 
fouilcc'ii inclies. It must not be supposed that these measurements 
ar(? exact oi’ universal, any mon^ than that the admcasurcni.ents 
given of tlie pelvis arc always the same : but as we take a fancied 
staiidai’d ])clvis as our guide, in the same manner we choose a 
standard head — such a one, perhaps, as is most commonly met 
wfith. 1 shall only mention one other diameter of the foetal head, 
bccinise, by multiplying such observations unnecessarily, the mind 
is distracted and the memory clogged ; viz., that from the vertex 
to the chin, which is five inches and a half, ca)>able, llo^\evel^ of 
elongation under labour, from the head being coni])rt ss('d lalerally, 
to the extent of six and a half or seven inches.* The long diameter 
of the <*ranium, from the forehead to the occiput, being four 
inches and a half, and the short diameter three and a half, it 
follows that, when the head is properly adapted to the pelvis, a 
clear superabundant space of at least half an inch is left between 
the cranial and pelvic bones, both in the latiu’al and conjugate 
diameters, which is generally quite sufficient for the easy passage 
of the head. 

Anatomical Peculiarities of the Postal ShtiVi, — d’ho general 
anatomical character, as well as the form and size of the skull, 
deserves our attention. It may be seen tlitjt the bones are not 


* It is generally remarked that the skull of tho male child at birth is a little larger 
in all its diameters than that of the feiiude. Of sixty male, and sixty fcinalo 
children, born at full time, Dr. Jos. CJlaikc found the average circumference of the 
head to be 14 inches in the males, 13^ in the females. Tho arch from ear to ear 
over the crown, was 7^ in the males, 7^ in the females. Or, if reduced to decimal 
figures, the ditfereiicc will stand thus : — average circumference of tho heads of ifialo 
children 13*983, of female 13*617 ; difference 0*366 : average diuicribion from ear to 
cor, male 7*429 ; female 7*221. So that tho average circumference of the liead in 
the male measures almost exactly three-eighths of an inch more than the female ; 
and from ear to ear nearly one quarter of an inch more ; conseciuently its ti’ansverse 
diameter ia almost one-eighth of an inch longer. See the Foreign Quarterly Medical 
Review, vol. x. p. 492, for the measurements of the heads of 384 children, by Pro- 
fessor Thmlstrup, of Christiana, which singularly corroborate Dr. Clarke’s calculations. 
Of tho 120 examined by Dr. Claike only six exceeded 14^ inches round, and all these 
were males . — Second Letter to Dr. Price ^ Philonophical Transactions, 1786, p. 358. 

Professor Simpson, in an elaborate Memoir, published in the Kdin. Med. and Surg. 
Journal for October 1844, adduces many facts to prove that both tho parent and 
infant are exposed to greater danger, when the child is a male than when a female ; 
; and ho attributes this entirely to tho larger sizo which the head of the male is shown 
i to possess over that of the female. Dr. Clarke also (loco cit.) says, his registry 
' concurs with others in proving that nearly one half more males are still-born than 
females ; — tho average being 12 males to 7 females. 
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into racli other as h» the aclnll, but 03 e s<. poi ated to some 
Ilf ])y intervening linos and spaces of niombronons formation. 
’Hm' luies uv' tonned sutur ea, h'oin the Ijatinword mia, to sew; 
tie; s]>a<*es- hfiUaueJles, after tlio IVeneli, bccausii ii used to be 
.su|)])ose(l f]jat ti moisture distilled iVoni the brain througli these 
inuissilied ai^erMres. The fontanello has also been called, 
bri’gma, Irom /Ipe'xw, to moisten — the name liaving originated 
ill the same idea. 

/riio bones in ihe chihVs skull requiring our ct/usideration 
obstetrically arc but few: — the two parietal bones of a square 
v]:a])e, whi(di give the principal protection to the brain laterally 
(plate (), hg. 2, a, h); the frontal bone anterioidy (plate lig. 1) — 
or rather the frontal bones, because, in the foetus tlieix? ai’c two ; — 
and tlie occipital posteriorly (plate 7). The. bones are 

separated from the frontal, or connected with theiu, by a suture 
called coronal (plate G, fig. 1, and plate 5, figs. 1 and 2}, svhichruns 
from near the external angle of one eye to the same point on the 
optiosite side of tlie liead, bounding the forehead superiorly. It is 
called coronal, because* the ancients used to wear their coronce or 
puirlands on that part of the head upon festive occasions. The 
]varietal bones are separated from the occipital by a suture, termed 
lainhdoidal, from its resemblance to the Greek letter A (plates 7 
and 5, fig. 2). The two parietal bones are separated from each 
other by the sa(jitial suture (plate 0, fig. 2), which runs longitu- 
dinally along the centre of the upper part of the liead; so called, 
})ocnuse it was fancifully sui^poscd to be situated between the 
lambdoidal and coronal sutures, as an arrow is placed in a strung 
bow. The two frontal bones are separated by the frontal suture 
(plate T), lig. 1), which runs directly upwai’ds from the root of the 
nose. The remaining sutures of the head are out of the way of our 
obstetrical observation, and a description of them would therefore 
be useless. 

Tlie two fontanelles Jire placed, one at each extremity of the 
sagittal suture ; and they are named, according to their situation, 
anterior (plate G, figs. 1 and 2), and 2n)^terior (fig. 2, and plate 7). 
The anterior fontanelle or mould of the head, is by far the larger, 
quadrangulai' oi' diamond-sha]>ed : it is suliiciently extensive to 
Take in tlu; whole extremity of the finger, and can scarcely be 
covered by it. 'iTie posterior is small and triangular. The 
peculiar lorm of the anterior fontanelle is caused by the junction 
of the coviKU’s of four bones rounded oil’, the two parietal and the 
two fronlal; the posterior is formed as a triangle by the union of 
throe bones, the superior posterior angles of the two parietal 
l)oncs, and the upper angle of the occipital bone. 

Ncccssifif /or Li^arnuuj the Situation of the Fontanelles and 
Sutures. — An accurate knowledge of the form and situation of 
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these foiitanclles is of absolute necessity for the successful practice 
of the obstetric art ; for by them we detect the position tlio 
hetal head in the early stage of labour. The vertex is generally 
the presenting part, or that which oilers itself most readily to the 
finger on examination.' This maybe regarded, then, as the most 
natural presentation : the head, when placed witli tlic vertex 
downwards, will pass through an aperture of much less dimen- 
sions than it would do, were any other ])art descending lirst. In 
plate 7 a view of the vertex is given, and two somewhat oval lin(‘S 
arc traced surrounding it. One of these ovals is an inch, in its 
long diameter, greater than the other. The smaller shows the 
quantity of space requisite for the transit of the uncompressed 
head, when the vertex offers itself, four inches and a quarter by 
three inches and a half in diameter; the larger indicates that 
necessary for the same head, when the brow or anterior fontanelh' 
presents, being live inches and a quarter by thre(i and a hall*; and 
by contrasting the two togetlier, the student will be able to form a 
correct idea of the advantages appertaining to the ])rese]itation ol 
the vertex. 

If, then, in an obstetrical examination wo di^linvnisli the 
rior fontanelle readily, we know that the vertex is yvK nc ntiiig ; we 
may consequently presume that the foetus is ])lav'e(i in the most 
favourable position, and we may augur, aeU’rix purihm, an (aisy 
termination of the lalxnir. If, on the contrary, we at once 
distinctly feel the large, open, diamond-shaped S])ace, wo are 
satisfied that the brow or forehead is downward. We know that 
this is an unfortunate situation of the lu ad, )>ecause so much 
more room will be occupied in its transit ; and we are, therchmi, 
prepared to expect that the case an ill bo lingering ; Ave may 
even feel justified in attempting to place the head in a hetlcr 
direction. 

Nor is it of less moment that the sutures should ho attended to. 
The cranium generally enters the pelvis Avith the lace looking to 
one sacro-iliac symphysis. Should Ave then detect the sagittal 
suture running diagonally across the pelvis, we infer that the long 
diameter of tlie head is in the direction of one of the long diameters 
of the pelvis, and so far all is Avell; but if it crosses the brim in a 
direct line anlero-posteriorly, the head is x>laced AAuth its long 
diameter in the short diameter of the ])elvic entrance; and Ave 
knoAV that it cannot pass into the cavity Avhilc so situated, provided 
the skull and pehds are both of normal form and size. Having 

* The term vertex is applied to that part of the liead from whence tlio hair diverges 
as from a centre. It is generally described as being directly over, ])ut in fact, it is 
placed rather before the posterior fontanelle. It is not jm'fecily correct to say that 
the vertex is the i>rc8cnting part, because moat frequently tbo linger comes into 
contact with the parietal bone neafr tbo vertex; bat fur all practical purposes it is 
enough to doscribo the vortex oa the point of proflcntation. 
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obtained this information, we regulate by it both our prognosis 
and our ])ractice. 

Adrantdffcs of the pecidiar i^irnvtnrc of the F(rlal Head . — Many 
advtintages attend on this peculiar conformation ol the fetal skull. 
On the one hand, the bones being separated by intorvening lines 
and.spaces, permit, a more uniform gi’owtli and developuient to the 
teiuh^r brain than could take place had the cranium been originally 
(Composed of one holid bony case; and on the other hand (which 
indeed most iuU'vests ns as obstetricians), a certain degree of com- 
pressi()n is allowed under labour; the edge of each bone has an 
opportunity given to it to ride a little over its neighbour ; the 
capacity of tlie <‘lnld's head is thus diminished, snd it is capable 
oF being x)rop(dled through a smaller space than if it had been 
fashioned of one continuous piece. This power of diminution is 
greatest in the lat(‘ral diameter; and a full-grown fcetal head may 
he h'ssened from side to side, without endaiigeriiig the child s life, 
oue-seventh of its own exUhit. or troiu three inches and a half to 
lliroe inches. This overlapping of the bones in labour is ol com- 
mon, nay. almost universal occurrence : an^l the compressibility of 
iUv iieail should teach us to hesitate, and consider well the hear- 
ings of the ca ,e. betore wc take in Innul an obstetric instrument, 
especially such a one as cannot be used without the sacrifice of 
tlie cliihi’s life ; Foi it is constantly observed in practice, that a 
fortunate , and natural lermination has occurred in cases where, a 
few liours b(‘fore. it was believed impossible that the child could be 
horn without ijistrunicntal interference. 

Some practitioners suj)pose, that another good ctloct is ju'oduccd 
by the compressibility of the fiet.al cranium. It is thought that, iu 
the ])assage of the liead tlirough the pelvis, the child is thrown 
into a state of slec]) or torpor, during which its limbs are lor the 
time paralysed, and it is consequently prevented injiuing the 
maternal strindures by any violent movement or struggle.* I am 
iucliiicd myself to subscribe to this opinion. 

ExpitUion of (he Head rertically . — The student being now 
acquainted with the size and ligure of the female pelvis, and the 
diiuensious of the child’s head, is prepared to understand the 
mechanism of its passage in cases of ordinary labour. It enters 
the brim \vith the vertex as the most dependent part,t with the 
face to one ilium and the occiput to the other, or more commonly 
w*ith the face looking towards one sacro-iliac symphysis, and the 
occiput behind the groin on the opposite side of the body. 
Descending in this direction it takes full j^ossession of the cavity, 
and the forehead and occiput impinge respectively on the inner 
surfaces of the tuberosities of each ischium. Since, however, in 

t Soo Note, p. 18. 

u 2 


Hamiltou MS. Lectures, 1821. 
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tills position, its long diameter is opposed to the short diameter 
of the outlet — since the tuberosities of the ischia are unyielding^ 
— and since the long diameter of the head exceeds the short 
diameter of the outlet by lialf an inch, — it is ('vident that a change 
in its relative situation must be made before it can be expelled. 
This alteration is effected by a slight rotation of the cranium ; the 
face is thrown into the hollow of the sacrum, the occiput pe(‘]>s up 
under the arch of the pubes, and the head eventually escapes with 
the face sweeping the sacrum, cocc^’x, a.nd perineum. This turn 
is produced by mechanical causes, and de])ends on the resistance 
wdiich the peculiar construction ('f the pcdvic bones oi^poses to tlie 
propelling efforts exerted by the uterus : — the inner surfaces of the 
ischia, somewhat approaching each other as they desctuid, together 
with the spinous processes nf the same bones, afford an inclined 
plane along which the head is directed ; the hollow of the sacrum 
offers an unoccupied cavity, into which the face is received, and 
the arch of the pubes a wide-spreading sinuosity, throngli wldudi 
the occiput insinuates itsolJ’. d'hc ftetus, indeed, does noi assist 
in the least degree, by any volindary action of its own, to ])erf('( t 
tliis change; it is entirely to he explained on mechanical ])rin- 
ciplos: and the (»pini()n (ff the ancient pliysicians, that the cliihl 
by its innate powers, assists in liberating itself from its imprison- 
ment, is perfectly fallacious. 


OF DEFORMED PELVES. 

Fortunate would it he for child-bearing women if tlioy each 
possessed a pelvis of the figure and dimensions already given as 
the standard. Such, however, is by no means the case ; a, ml this 
organ is subject to great varieties, as well in form as size. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to select from all thci preserved speci- 
mens in existence, any two which exactly resemble (‘ach other — 
agreeing minutely in shape, dimensions, ajAaveight. Many are 
found to be much above the ordinary voluiniPaiid numbers, on the 
other hand, greatly below it. 

The want of due capacity sometimes originates in natural 
formation ; thus a woman of short stature, although of tole- 
rable symmetry, might he expected to possess a diminutive 
pelvis ; but this is far from being an universal, or even a 
general remark. Again, the re -union of the hones after fi!^ 
tures, will commonly occasion both distortion and contraction of 
space ; but when there exists a deffciency of room to any great 
extent, the irregularity is mostly dependent on disease of the 
bones themselves. 
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If WO look at the licad of tlie child, and the cavity through 
which it has to tiavcvsc, in a mechanical x^oint of view (which we 
must do before Ave can arrive at a correct knowdedge of the x^’occss 
of parturition, even in the simx)lest and most easy state), we shall 
immediately pi'rceive tliat tiize, as regards the head and the x>elvis, 
is entirely a relative tciin ; and that a j)clvis j) r e tern at ur ally small, 
or a head unusually large, will each in practice occasion dilliculty 
in th(i same degret^ as they de viate from tlu‘ standard dimensions; 
so that it matters little \Aln ther the disproportion be the con- 
secpu'uce of diseased action nv any <'thev cause ; x>rovided it exists 
to a certain ('xt('7it, it must necessarily la; of a i)ro- 

tracted struggle. 

'I’liere ai’e hvo diseases i[)ai‘ticularly, through w’hich the pelvis 
sufters considerable deteriorati('n in size, — rdchiiis or rickets, a 
disorder of childhood, — and molhtics or'si/nn or 7na/acostC()?i, one of 
adult age. In botJi these aifecthms there is a want of due solidity 
in th^ osseous system throughout the an hole body- 'J’he animal 
inatler entering into the comxmsilion of liie skeleton being in great 
excess, and tlie earthy matter in x>^’‘d^Oi‘tio]into dchciency, the 
hones yield like S(Aj*tened Avax ; tlie regularity and hernty of the 
pcdvic form, as Avc llas of other bony oaAities, is destroyed, and the 
miserable spec imens of distortion yiortrayed in jilates 8, 0/ 10 and 
11, are the result. 

lleformity may he jiartial cw general, — XAartial Avhen cither of 
tin; parts — the brim, cavity, or outlet, is simply the subject of 
derangement, — general, Avhen all these are more or less invcAlved. 
If the vicious formation be confined to the brim, tlie diminution 
in siz(' is almost always ])roduced by the jiroinontory of the sacrum 
jutting t<u) far forwards, and by this means contracting the con- 
jugafo dianietc'r; if to the caAuty, by the sacrum being too straight, 
so that the bone does not jiossess its due curvature; if to the 
outlet, by tiie tuberosities of the iscliia axiproaching too near each 
other, ^ or by the s])inous iiroccsses of the same bones being too 
long, and dircadyd ^ty^) much inAvards ; or again, by the joints of 
tlie cc)cc*yx having flpioiiie ankylosed, and lumng thus lost their 
mobility.* Of tliese irregularities the most frequent is that met with 
. at the brim ; the most rare an undue straightness of the sacrum. 

It mi'st be cviJ»;ul that if the tuberoBities of tlic kchia approximate too closely 
V> eacli other, in the same proportion the perfection of the arch of the pubes must 
be tleatroyed. The ischial iiiul pubic boiiea, instead of sweeping round in the shape 
of a wide and well-defined arch, are fashioned into tlic form of a fork, resembling tho 
same part in the jiclvis of the male. The consequence of this formation is, that in 
labour the back part of tho cliiUrs head, instead of fitting close against the triangular 
ligament of the pubes, is pressed lower down^ tho face of the child is therefore 
thrown farther back, the coccyx is placed more up(;ii tho stretch, and the perineum 
consiilcvably more distended. This of necessity occasions increased suffering and 
delay. If tlio cavity of the sacrum is too straight, the duo rotation of the head 
cannot occur; and this forms an impediment to easy delivery. 
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It is easy to account for the frequency of contraction at the 
brim, becHUSo the base of the sacrum supports the whole wciglit*" 
of tlie trunk, lu^aJ, and upper extremities ; and as the sacral j)ro- 
inontory partakes of the curve forward ])roper to the lumbar 
vertebrae, it is reasonable to suppose that, if any degree of softness 
exists in the bones, they will bow at this point first, being unable 
to resist the superincumbent pressure. (living way in this 
manner, the lowest lumbar vertebra, and the upper part of the 
sacrum, will be thrown inwards, so as to dip over the entrance to 
tlie pelvic cavity. 

If wo rest a perfectly straight wire perpendicularly on a table, 
and place a weight upon its top greater than it can sustain, it 
will bend, but at what part we cannot tell. If, however, we make 
the least elbow in it before wo try the experiment, we shall find 
that it will yield there rather than in any other part. This is 
exactly analogous to the condition of the sacral promontory and 
last bone of the loins. 

In plate 8 tw^o siiecimcns are given of this kind of di'formity at 
the brim. The original from which fig. 1 was engraved, is pre- 
serviid in the London Hospital Museum : it measures five inches 
in the lateral diameter ; two inches and three-quarters in the 
sacro-pubic ; and the same from each side of the sacrum to the 
ramus of the pubis. This is just below the miiiinium space 
through which a full-grown foetal head could pass entire ; but the 
ischial tuberosities are four inches and thvoe-eigliths apart, the 
distance between them being full a quarter of an inch more than 
in a healthy pelvis, so that the outlet is wider tluin natural ; and 
as the sacral curve is well proporti'UH'tl, if the head once gained 
possession of tlic cavity, it would speedily, and witli little furtlier 
exertion, be expelled. 

The second figure represents the pelvis of a woman whom I 
delivered in a state of great exhaustion, under a primary labour, 
by craniotomy ; it is considerably contracted in all its dimensions, 
more especially at the brim. The diameter, from the centi*e of 
the prominence of the sacrum to the symphysis pubis, is only two 
inches and a quarter; the iliac diameter four inches and threo- 
quaiiers ; on the riglit side of tlie promontory of tlic sacrum to 
the pubic ramus, the space is two iiiclu’s and a lialf ; on the left 
side two inches and a quarter, ddie cavity is much below the 
natural size, the depth posteriorly being not more than four inches^ 
the outlet also is considerably diminished, as well by the width 
between the ischia measuring only three inches and a quarter, as 
by the fdongation of the S])inous ])rocesses of those bones. 

In many cases of jiartial deformity at the brim, the lateral 
diameter is increased in length somcAvhat in the same proporti(ni 
as the conjugate is diminished ; but however much the width from 
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ilium to ilium may exceed the ordinary dimensions, the increased 
spatMi thus ohtiiiiied will in no decree make amends for the dimi- 
nution from the sacrum to the pubes; because it is necessary that 
tliere should not exist less than a certain quantity of available 
room in evert/ direction to j)ermit the child's transit. 

‘Wdien the deformity is comphde, by involving the cavity and 
outlet as well as the brim, it may be of two kinds — angular, as 
shown in ])late 1), — or elliptical, as in plate 11. In the angular 
distortion the promontory of tin* sacrum is thrown forwards ; 
the tuberosities of the ischia closely ap]>vc)ach each other ; and 
tl)e symphysis pubis projects outwards. The pelvis hcJirs the 
anix'ai ance as though it were formed of ductih'. matter, and the 
l)ubic bcaies at each side of their junction liad been squeezed for- 
cibly together, so as to compress tbe brim into a triangular shape. 
In the elliptical, the sacral prominence ])rojects forwards ; the 
InbfU'usities of the isi hia are separated to a much wider extent 
tlian is usual; and the bones at tbe symphysis pubis are flattened, 
being forced back towards the sacrum; thus a greater lateral 
diameter is given both to the brim and the outlet. 

It is generally believed that the elliptical species c-f distortion 
(])lat() 11) is invariably the consequence of rieJeots; wliile the 
angular (i)late 9) is as invariably produced by mollities ' ossium : 
and Dr. Hull, in his Second Letter to Siinmonds, has, by a very 
ingenious chain of rc'asoiiing, endeavoured to substantiate this 
hypothesis. 1 am far fr(»m suhscrihing to the universal truth of 
tliis doctrine ; but I am inclined to thinre that both these diseases 
may occasion each variety. 

To rend(;r the subject more easily understood, I shall divide 
pelves into four gradations, and 1 shall classify them according to 
their form at the brim, since that is the part most usually, as well 
as most severely, distorted. The first embraces the standard 
pelvis — five inches and a quarter in the lateral diameter, by four 
in the coujugat.y and all above that measurement, through which 
a mature fo diis will escape with facility. 

The scMu:)nd class includes those lower than the standard, but 
siiflicieiTtlv large to permit the child’s passing alive, being either 
expelled by the unaided etforts of nature, or extracted by instru- 
ments. which are perfectly compatible as well witli its preserva- 
^tion as with the safety and integrity of the w^oman’s structures. 
A. live birth at full time may be accomplished through a pelvis 
whi('h possesscis a clear available si)acc of three inches in the con- 
jugate, by four in the lateral diameter. fc>ome practitioners have 
tlujught that a p(dvis measuring only two inches and three-quarters 
in tlie eonjugate diameter would allow of the lioad j^assing whole, 
provided there wiue sulheiont room laterally. My own conviction, 
derived from clinical observation, is, that the dimensions I have 
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just mentioned are the smallest which will grant a passage to a 
full-grown, well-formed, living foetus * 

In the third class is comx)rehendcd every pelvis of su(*h a size 
as would admit of a W(ill-educated practitioner extracting a feetus 
through it, after the hulk has been diminished by cutting instru- 
ments to the smallest possible compass. Although most obstetri- 
cians agree that tliree iiu'hes b3''fonr is about the least space through 
which a full-sized fcetal head will ])ass entire, there is an extra- 
ordinary ditference of oj)inion in regard to this other question ; 
some thinking that little more than an inch in the conjugate 
diameter will suflice ; I others, that very considerably inorc is 
required.! This discrepancy may perhaps, in some measure, he 
accounted for by the superior tact which long and constant practice 
in obstetrical operations gives ; for it is reasonable to suppose Ilia I 
a person unaccustomed to these duties will not succeed so well jis 
one to whom they occur frequentl3^ It is left to nu‘, tluiri'^'crr, lo 
form a scale of my own as the lowest limit through wlncb > ciold 
can be drawn after mutilation; and I am vquite convince^* tliat, 
unless there be at the brim one inch and three-eighths in (he con- 
jugate, by three and a half in the iliac, or one inch and a hah' ijj 
the conjugate, by three in the iliac, it would bo useless to attempt 
delivery jicr vias naturalea; but as it will very rarely be found that 
the lateral diameter at the brim does not exceed tliree inches, so 
the conjugate diameter is that to which our attention slujiild be 
more particularly directed. 

In making our computation, however, we must Ix'ar in mind 
that if the pelvis be distorted according to tlie elliptical form it will 
generally be found that a less amount of room in the conjugate 
diameter at the brim is suthoient fo)’ e^rtraction, than if it he of 
the angular variety; and this depends on the alterations which the 
cawity and outlet have undergone in each ; — the tuherosities of the 
ischia being thrown farther from each other than natural in the 
former, whilst they approximate more or less closely in the angular. 
Thus, in the one case,tl»e «litlicnliy will he almost entirely confined 
to the brim ; but in tJie otlier, the shape both o^ the cavity and 
outlet will offer a great impediment to tlu' extraction of tile child. 

* Davis (Principles and Practice t)f Obstetric Medicine, p. 25) says, If the pelvis 
amount to no more than throe inches in the conjugate diameter, a ^clhgrown child 
could not be expected to pass entire. Ouboru (lO^says on Mid. p. 194) tliinks it will , 
not pass if there be not more than two inches and tlirce-ipiarters. Wliile Barlow 
(Essays on Surgery and Mid. p. 30.5) considers that space sufficient. 

+ Denman’s Introduction to Midwifery, c. xiii., see. 4. 

X Davis (p. 1167) and Osborn (Essays on the IVactice of Mi<iwifory, p. 230) think 
one inch and a half requisite, ll.uiiiltou (Letter to Osboin, p. 131) and ihill (First 
Letter to Siminonds, \). IIH) do not coui^ider it po'^siblo to rxtract tlirongli so small 
a space as that. Bums (Priu. of Mid. p. 460) believes one ineli and three-quarters 
requisite, and Doweos (Mid. p, ,593, note) considers two niches in the antoro-po.-jtcrior, 
and at least thiee and a half in the transverse, nece.s, ary 
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Ill addition to this, it may he remarked, that in tlie elliptical form, 
*both is the pelvis shallower, and consccpiently the head more 
within reach, and also, that the outlet being more capacious, there 
is more room fur the manipulations necessary to eftect delivmy. 

In the last class of gradation are to be inclmb'd all i)elves 
below the minimum s^iace just mentioned : through which it is 
impossible for the most skilful and experienced operator to exti’act 
a fodus, even after the brain has been evacuated, and the body 
diminished to the utmost extent that art can accomplish. In 
castis of such extreme def(.»nuity, no means remain of rescuing the 
woman fi'om death through exhaustion but to o])en the abdomen, 
cut into the uitTiiu' cavity, and extract the fudus by the ariiheial 
apertun'; an o])erati()n liorvible to contemplate, and which in tlie 
JJritish Islands has, with live exceptions, proved universally fatal 
to ih(‘ inoth(',r. 

ddic subjects for the ^ilates have hccii selected with the view of 
illustrating the dilierent positions laid down. The measurements 
of the two dishatcd ])elv<>s in plate N have been already given : 
through the first, some ohstetrieiaiis think it possible that a. full- 
grown and commonly ossified fietal liead i.iiglit pass entire Avilh 
great exertion, though I should much doubt it : through the 
second, no mature fadus of ordinary Aveight could be born aliA'C. 

In plate J) are given tAvo specimens of the angular distortion. 
The brim of fig. 1, in its long diameter, measures four inches and 
a half; the greatest available space betAveen the pubes and sacral 
promontory is one inch and five-eighths ; on the lelt side of the 
pr(mioutorv there arc tAvo and tlmee- eighths; and on the right side 
tAVo inches and a half. The tuberosities of the ischia. at their 
nearest points approacdi each otiier to Avithiu an inch and three- 
fourths ; and tlie distance helween the tip of th(i coccyx and tlie 
under edge of the svmjdiysis pubis is four inches and a half. It 
AA^ould he perfectly possible to deliver tlie jiatient who iiossessed 
tills pelvis, by the operation of craiiiotmn y. 

Iig. 2 is a casl of tlu' pelvis (noAv so well knoAAm from the copies 
having been multiplied to a groat extent) of Isabel Iledinan, on 
Avliom Hull performed the (hesarean operation on Sept. 22, 
,1791.* A single glance Avill shoAv its extreme deformity; to 
demonstrate Avliicli, it is only uecicssary to mention, that a ball of 
one inch in diameter will not pass through the brim at any part. 
T believe this is the smallest pelvis, as far as regards the brim, on 
record. 

Fig. 1, plate 10, reju’esonts the bony jiolvis of a Avoman,!' the 
snhjc'ct, ot one nt the laic iMr IhirloAv s cases of the same opei’a- 

* Letter to SiinTuonds, in Defeiieo of the Cocsarcan Section, p. 17*2. 

i' Jane Foster of Jilackrod. Sec Barlow’a Essays on Surgery and Midwifoiy, 
pp. oJA and ol>o. 
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tioii ; by whom the prcpamtion was presented to me. From tlio^ 
junction of the fourth and fifth lumbar vcrtobrie (wliich is the 
most projecting point, in consequence of the sacral promontory 
being thrust down considerably lower than tlie level of the i)iibc‘s) 
to the outer surface of the symphysis x>nbis, is three inches ; tJie 
clear space within being, from the same ])oint to the ramus of the 
pubis on the right side, seven-eighths of an inch, on the left side 
an inch and three-eighths ; from the same point to the acetabulum 
on the right side, tliree-quarters of an inch, on tiie left side an inch 
and a qiuuiier. The greatest quantity of available room in the antero- 
j)osterior diameter, is from the left side of the sacral x)romontory 
to the ilium, and measures an inch and a half. The gri‘atest lateral 
space following the curve is live indies and three-eighths ; at the 
outlet, the ascending rami of the ischia are in close contact, and 
the centre of the tuberosities are an indi rod a h ’U* distant ; the 
sacrum just below its centre is curved at an acute angle upwards, 
so as to bring the apex of the coccyx to withn an inch and a half 
of the ])romontory of that bone, and two an d a half to the point 
where the two rami of the ischia touch each otlier. AlthougJi tlio 
operations undertaken in both these instances proved fatal, nobody 
can deny the necessity and prox:)riety of their peidbrmance. 

Fig. 2, in the same plate, is taken from a lithograjdii<' drawing 
in the work of M. Moreau, x^i^ihlished in the year li is 

introduced here for its rarity. The original is in the anatomical 
collection in the^Maisou d’Accouchemcns at l^iris; bnt 1 have 
not been able to meet with a similar sp(H;in)cii in London. Two 
or three may be found in wliich a iendenoy to tliis figure exists, 
though in a very slight degree : and one is ]u*es(*rved in tl'e 
University College Hospital that sonu.what resembles it. d’hat, 
however, is a male pelvis, and the deformity was occasioned by 
fracture.; this is a female, aiultlie cause was disease. 

.Plato 11 demonstrates the elliptical variety of distortion from 
casts. In fig. 2 the distance between the symphysis pad)is and 
saermn is one, indi and a half ; on the right side <d' the sacral 
promontory in the antero-xiosterior diametoi’ tlicre are two incJies ; 
on the left side, only three-fourths of an incli. 'I'lie latVa al dia- 
meter of the brim following the curve in a. cenlral line e(piidistant 
from the sacrum and imbes, measures six imdies and a, qnarha’; 
at the outlet, the extreme width between the iscliia is live inches 
and a half; from the apex of the cocc^^x t() the under part ot the 
symi)hysis pubis, four and a half. Through a pehis ut' tliis form 
and size the fujtus might be extracted by Uu) im^lrumenls adapted 
to craniotomy. 

The oiiginal of fig. I is much smaller, and I fear, if -^la.h u 
conformation existed, the child could only he extricate d (Ik; 
abdomiual incision. In this instaiico from vlicpiibe^ (o (be sacrum 
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measures no more than tliroe fouj’ths of ini iucli; '>u th(i rigJiL 
^dc of the sacral promontory ihero is one inch and a (piartcr ; 
on the left side, an inch and hve-oighths. At the outlet, tlie 
tuberosities of the isehia arc four inches and an eighth asunder ; 
hut the space between the apex of tlie coccyx and tlie under part 
of tlfe symphysis pubis is only two inches/' 

■‘idu'se (.‘xamples will be suflLcicnt to give an idea of the great 
altcratio]! whicli the pelvis undergoes when its bony structure is 
attacked by disetiso ; it is needless, therefore, to adduce a larger 
number. 


OF PKnVIMKTFUS. 

JMuch ingenuity has been dis])layed l)y^ our Gallic neiglibours in 
tlie iiivdiiiou of instruments for the purpose of measuring the 
c.oujugclv; diameter of the pelvis at the brim; and (V)utouli’s 
])f'lviiuel( r i-nd Ibiudeloccpie’s callipers, arc those best known, 
d ue ibrnuu c< n:/ ts of a ‘Hat base and a moveable slide, into 
wbicit i( IS iM.t'd ; ut the end of both the base and the slide t\ 
piece (d tu d d projects at right angles. Thif^ instrument, indeed, 
reseiiib]e‘'’ ibet ))y which shoemakers are accustomed to measure 
the length of the foot : it is to be introduced within the vagina ; 
the extremity of the base is to be carried up to the promontory of 
the sacrum, and the projection at the end of the slide brought 
behind the symph3\sis pubis. By a scale which hangs out beyond 
the external parts, the space between the apex of the luibic Jirch 
and sacrum may be knowm. Making, then, an alloAvance for the 
diflert'iice between the slanting and direct diameter, it was sup- 
posed we might become accjuainted with the actual available space 
there existing. Tliis contiivanee is easily ada})ted to a skeleton 
pelvis, and so would a common rule be ; but its application when 
the soft pails are preserved, is dillicult ; and, from its straight 
figure, impossible, if any part of the child’s liead be engaged in 
the pelvic brim. As, therefore, that pelvis must be exceedingly^ 
distorted which would not allow the head to descend somewhat into 
the cavity^ Coutouli’s pelvimeter is found praelically valueless. 

The compas cVrpalsscurs or calllpcrH of Baudelocque arc intended 
*to be iipplied externally to the woman’s person. They consist of 
a base or handle, formed of two iiarallel pieces, and joined at their 
l(5wcr extremity by a hinge; from the upper end of the handles 

* This figure was taken from a cast of the pelvis of Martha Rhodes, a patient on 
whom Mr. Thomson, Surgeon to the London Hospital, assisted by John Hunter 
performed the Ciosarean section on Oe.tober 20th, 1700. This is the first operation 
of the kind pei formed on the living woman in England, of which wo have anj 
record. Ilotli Dr. Oooper, under whose immediate care she wjis, and Mr. Thomsonj 
have given us histories of the case (see Med. Obser. and Enquiries, vol. iv. pd. 261 
and 272). 
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two curved arms rise, having at their points two small buttons. 
One of these is to be placed u])on tlic outer surface of tlie syni^ 
ph^'sis pubis, — tlu' mons veneris; and the other on the lower end 
of the loins, oppv^sitc to the sacral ])romontoiy. A scale of inches 
is adapted to the handle, and so calculated, that it is supjKised to 
indicate the exact space between the i)romontory of tlu' sacrum 
and pubes, within the pelvis. This may, ])i'rhaps, b<- perfectly 
true in regard to a standard pelvis, or one deviallue bn< little fj-oui 
the ordinary size ; but no persiUi can regard the va i ions s[)e( Iuk ns 
of deformity shown in the plates, witliout being |»eric(*tly c.on- 
viiiecd that, if taken as our guide in all cases of (li.-tortujn, it 
would afford the most conflicting and erroneous re',uiis. 

In plate 12, fig. 1, the application of both tlcese mechanical 
inventions is sufliciently well disi)layed to require no further 
illustration. 

Such contrivances for the pur]>ose of measuring the pdvic 
brim have by no means met with the sanction of luitish prac- 
titioners in general; but they are in the habit of depending for 
this information on examinations conducted by the lingers or tlie 
hand. Three methods are practised : one is, by the introduction 
of the first finger of the right hand within the vagina, so that the 
point should be carried up to, and touch the sacral promontory, 
while the root of the linger is applied exactly under th(‘ symi)hysis 
pubis, at the upper part of the arch (plate 12, fig. 2). It must be 
evident that this mode* of inquiry will ho of no avail unless tlie 
pelvis be greatly distorted, — considerably under three inches, 
indeed, in the conjugate, diameter, hor tlu‘ ordinary length of 
the index linger along its inner edge is less than tliree iuclies; 
and as the oblique line from tlie promontory to the a]U‘x of the 
pubic arch exceeds the direct hue aeross, so if tliere Ix' more tliau 
the space just mentioned, the finger would not be able to reach 
the projection, and we should conseipu ntly be in utter ignorance 
of what amount of r(»om existed. If the pelvis be very small, the 
sacral promontory can bo felt with i^ase ; hut even in that ease the 
dimension of the direct conjugate diameter is not airorded, hut 
the length of the oblique line is given; and it is not always possible 
to calculate the difference between these two lines aiamrately. 

Another mode which has been recommended is the introduction 
of the whole left hand within the pelvis, with the outside or ]K)iut 
of the little finger touching the inner surface of the symphysis 
pubis, and the first finger placed against the ])romonlory of the 
sacrum. As every man i-s aware what his hand measures across, 
it is supposed he will be able to ascertain tlie transverse widtli of 
the pelvis. Thus, presuming the hand to he two inches and three- 
quarters wide, which is the common average about the centre of 
the fingers, if, when placed edge-ways, it just fits the brim, the 
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examiner will know tlnit tlio s])}U'o is wit])in ihroo inolios, A^ain, 
ii’ljo CMU ojily introduce tJirce inslcjul (‘f tour, ho will know 

the ]n‘lvis dta^s not measure two imdn^s, and ]n’ohahly not so 
much; and if h(‘ can only pass ni> tvo iioeers, closed together, he 
will he assured that there i.^ not nn)i-e llum an inch and three- 
eighths. Ihit, on the <iontrary, if, on inli oducing iho whole liand, 
lie he compelliul to spread his fingers widely ht fo' e‘ he can touch 
the sacral ]noniontory, he will then ho certain that the space is 
more than thrive inches, )»r<'bahly four, or near it. (Plato Pi, 
lig. 1.) 

Ihit it is not always easy h i(ihnv ihis mode of inquiry, because 
the child's liead is generally protiu.led ivunewhat into the pelvis, 
even when the hrlni is contiacte l; ami w( ‘‘o'uld nut caiTy the hand 
up in this inaj.jiv-r, and makr* the accurarv^ examination wdiiyh viO 
recluire to do, unh^ss tlu }»rini as widi as the cavity were perfeUly 
free and niioccnpital. P might, perliajis, he cm])loyed with advan- 
tage, ]H'(jvi(l('d the (h formiU v ere exci‘ssive. 

The third melb c! 1 consider the best, and is the one I myself 
adopt. Tv/o lingers of the h‘ft liand are to be carried within the 
vagina ; the ext re 'uy ol the first finger is to be placed exactly 
behind the svnipliy^ris pubis, and the tip of the second against the 
sacral pjoaioiitory, (Plate 13, fig. 2.) By stretching tljjjjfingcrs 
in this way, vve sliall have little ditlieulty in reaching tlio''^oinon- 
tory of the sacrum, even when the pelvis is of ordinary dimen- 
sions ; and by withdrawing them in the same position, we may 
measure otf the distance between their extremities on the first 
finger (d* the rii^lit hand, or on a scale of inches, as with the limbs 
of a pair of compasst's; and consequently we arrive at an accurate 
knowledge r>f the exact dimensions of the pelvic brim. The laxity 
of th(^ vagina, and other soft structures, wj||fe ft M |M j[n(^st invariably 
attends the process of labour, will permit^|Hl|(|||i^g^'*^s to be with- 
drawn wl die extended; and if the examiner uses suflicient care, 
they may be kept jierfeetly steady until the space which they 
embrace be ascertained. 

This mode of proceeding possesses a great advantage over the 
other two, inasmuch as we are able equally well to make our 
examination, whether tlie head be occujiyiug a part of the pelvic 
davity, or wbetlu'V it be still detained quite above the brim; for 
even if it be engaged in the vagina, one linger may he passed 
anterior to, and tlu* other behiml it, with comparative ease. 

But altliough in most instances the brim demands the 2>rincipal 
jiart of our attention, the shape and capacity of the cavity and 
outlet must not be neglect -d. 'I’o inform ourselves on these points, 
tlie fingers being gently carried along the hollow of the sacrum, 
notice must be taken of the di'gree of curvature which that bone 
]) 0 ssesses, and of the mol>ility of the coccyx. The width between 
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the tuberosities of tlie ischia, as well as the inclination of the 
spinous processes, must also be made the subject of observation. 

We may siiapcct tliat the pelvis is deformed if tlie spine be very 
much curved, and particularly if with that distortion the thigh 
bones be bent considerably ; for in such case we may fairly infer 

that the curvature of the spi- 
nal column has not arisen 
from any local disease of the 
vertebi’io, but from some ge- 
neral constitutional affection, 
such as rickets, or mollities 
ossium; and when the system 
is influenced to any great ex- 
tent by cither of these dis- 
eases, we cannot expect that 
the pelvis will escape de- 
rangement. 

It must be borne in mind, 
nevertheless, that any opi- 
nion we may entertain as to 
the pelvic capacity from the 
general form, will at the best, 
amount only to suspicion ; 
for however crooked the 
spine may be, it by no means 
noccssarihf follows that tlie 
pelvis is distorted. 

By the annexed cut it will 
be seen, that although the 
si^iiial column has suffered 
lateral curvature to an extreme degree, yet the i)elvis jiossesses the 
ordinary diameter at the brim, and the outlet is so slightly 
diminished in its proportions, that the foetus would be expelled 
through it with great facility. Instances of this kind arij to be 
met with in every anatomical museum. When the spine indec'd 
becomes distorted after puberty, the pelvis seldom suifers ; but 
when the distortion occurs during infancy or childhood, it is 
almost always more or less altered in shape.* 

It is by internal examination alone, — and that during labour, — 
that we can obtain any positive information as to the state of the 
pelvis. We may, indeed, in cases of great deformity, even at other 
times, detect the projection of the sacral promontory, or the ap- 
proximation of the ischia, by the introduction of one or two fingers 

* “ Inter focminiis gibbaa multo aunt plures, quanim pelvis sine vitio est, quam 
quibus ob dcfonnitatoiu partus, iudo molestus fiat.” Boor, Naturalis Med. Obste- 
tneisD, lib. vii. p. 341. 
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into the vagina; but an accurate knowledge of all the pelvic diracn- 
sioiis can only be gained when the* soft structures arc relaxed by 
Ihe ])rocess of ])arturition. 

ptrlcniaturalljf larrfr Pclvcii . — From what has been already 
advanced, it will be readily conceded, that few greater evils could 
befaU R cliild-bearing woman than to be the subject of a contracted 
l)elvis ; and it might be supposed, therefore, that the possession 
of a very large one was to be esteemed a great blessing. But this 
is far from being the case ; and an organ much exceeding the 
standard ])rop()rtions must be regarded as very liable to entail 
danger both on tlic mother and her olfspring. 

One of the most common accidents to which a woman with a 
preternaturally large pelvis is exposed, is the descent of the gravid 
womb. 'NVlnm a certain period of pregnancy has passed, the 
uterus, which before that lime had remained within the pelvic 
cavity, rises by degrees through the brim, and occupies a portion 
of the abdomen. By this change in its situation, the viscera, 
blood-vessels, and nerves at the lower part of the trunk, are 
relieved from the pressure they had been previously exposed to. 
But wlnuever tlic pelvis is sufficiently capacious to give it lodge- 
men! for a longer duration than should be, it sinks by its own eight 
lower than it ought, and mucli inconvenience is felt from i^s sub- 
sidence. In some cases, moreover, the gravid womb has been known 
to prolapse beyond the external parts, hanging as a large tumour 
botweeu the tliighs, inverting tlie vagina, and dragging down with 
it both the bladder and the rectum. Abortion is likely to be excited 
by such an occurrence ; and thus a in'oternaturally large pelvis 
may load both to the loss of the ovum, and to chronic and 
confirmed prolax^sus nteid. 

Another distressing and dangerous accident to which a woman 
possessing a very large ])elvis is generally supposed to be peculiarly 
obnoxious, consists in the retroversion of the pregnant womb ; — 
when the fundus, instead of mounting towards the abdomen, is 
turned back upon tbe promontory, or falls down into the hollow 
of the sacrum. To a certain extent, this position is true ; for 
retroversioji of tlie uterus is more likely to happen in case of 
excessive capacity than whore the organ is near the standard size. 
But by far the greater number of instances of this description 
whicli have come under my observation liave been combined with 
a slight diminution of space in the conjugate diameter at the brim ; 
and 1 am, therefore, warranted in conciuding that such a formation 
more frecpiently predisposes to this cause of danger than an 
undue capacity. 

A third inconvenience, and one of no slight importance, is the 
rapidity with wliich a fo'tns will sometimes be expelled through a 
pelvis of extraordinary dimensions. Provided the os uteri be widely 
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open, the other soft pjirts lax and distensible, and the utcTinc 
energies are exerted vigorously, the child may he expelled so 
quickly that no assistance can he rendered ; under circumstances, 
too, ill which hotli its own life and its mother’s must he hrouglit 
into imminent peril. 


OF THE FEMAT.E GENET1.ATTVE ORGANS. 

The female organs of generation are classed in two divisions, — 
external and internal. The external consist of the vums reneria, 
lahia externay peruiciim, clitoris with its prepuce, nymph(e,vesiihidc, 
meatus urinariuSy hymen in virgins, and caruncuUe myrtiformes in 
matrons. 

The internal are, the vagindy uterus, and uterine appemhu/es ; 
which latter consist of tu'o broad ligamentSy two round lujamentSy 
two ovaries, and two fallopian tubes. 

EXTKRNAI. ORGANS. 

At the lowest part of the abdomen, lying immediately over the 
pubes, is situated a soft cushion-like eminence, about three inches 
in breadth, and two in depth, called the mons veneris (plate 1 J, u). 
It is formed of a large quantity of loose cellular tissue, the inter- 
stices of which are filled up with much adipose matter; it is 
covered by the common cuticle of the body ; and at puberty, 
is studded with a number of short capilli, among the roots of which 
are embedded numerous sebaceous follicles. 

Arising from the mons veneris, and running down perpendicu- 
larly, to unite at a junction below, there are two pouting lips, the 
LABIA EXTERNA, or LABIA PUDENDT {!)). In length they are about 
three inches, and in structure they exactly resemble tlje mons 
veneris. The commissure at which they join is called the rouii- 
CHETTE (c). It is somewhat similar in appearance to the con- 
tinuation of the skin at the roots of the fingers, and is the anterior 
boundary of the perineum. 

The perineum (ri) extends from the lower union of the labia 
externa back towards the anus (c). Its structure is principally 
made up of highly distensible cellular membrane; it does not 
possess in its substance a great deal of fat, and the skin is but 
scantily funiishcd with hair. Its length is about an inch or an 
inch and a quarter in the quiescent state of the parts ; but when 
the child’s head is pressing externally in labour, it is capable 
of elongation to three, four, or even five inches ; and in the same 
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that it is extended in surface it l)eeonies thiniuRl in sub- 
f^taijcc. It is to this part of the l)od\^ that the obstetritdaii, during 
•natural labour, is in quired to direct a principal share uf his atten- 
tion, for tile purpose of i^reventiiig laceration and injury. These 
J)arts, closing and surrounding the genital fissure, altogether 
"constitute the ruj)KNDT’Ar. 

On separating the labia externa, a line of demarcation is dis- 
tiiudW evident in eatdi, wlua'e the skin of the body tenninates, and 
tlie niucous membrane investing the organs within commences. 
This continuation of the mucous into the cuticulaj* structure is 
exactly similar to the arrangement observable in the openings of 
other cavities — as the anus, nose, and male urethra. A hollow is 
also observed, which in the virgin is bounded posteriorly by the 
hymen. T’his has obtained the name of concha or fossa 
NAvrcuLARis, and it contains within its precincts the (ditoris with 
its prepuce, the nympine, the vestibule, and the meatus urinarius. 
The whole of the external parts together, as well those that arc 
lined by mucous membrane, 'as those covered by the common 
cuticle, arc called the vulva. 

T’iie ciiiTOiiis, (/), or rather that portion of it which is visible, is 
})laced rather above and anterior to the lower edge of the symphysis 
pubis. J]i formation it hears a great analogy to the male peijis: 
it resembles it, indeed, in every respect except two — its small 
size, and its not being permeated by the urethra. Like the male 
penis it is composed of Uvo crum^ which arise from the rami of 
the ischia and pubes, one on each side, run up to the junction of 
the bones at tin'- sympli3^sis, and there form the corpora cavernosa. 
Tlicso are also furnished with two muscles resembling the erec- 
tores penis intlio male. At the extremity of the corpora cavernosa 
is placed the <jlans ; this is the only part of the organ that we can 
observe by tlie eye, tlie others being embedded between the 
mucous membrane and the bone. Above the glans projects a 
dnplicature or fold of membrane, covering it like a hood — aj^pa- 
rcntly for the purpose of protection — the rrtKruTiuM clitouidis 
(r/). The (ditoris is the most sensitive part of all the extiernal 
organs. is capable of distension, as the male penis is. It is 
liberally supplied with blood from the pudic artery ; and with 
nerves from branches of the pudic fasciculi. 

d'akiug their origin from the clitoris, and sometimes arising 
from its piT'puce, there arc two other distinct folds of mucous 
membrane, which run downwards parallel to the labia externa — 
the NVMPiLi:, or labia interna {h). They consist of membranous 
rugfc — two layers connected by cellular substance — possess an 
erectile tissue, and at their termination they are ultimately lost in 
the lining membrane of the parts. They are mechanically opened 
out during the i)assage of the fetal head in labour, and, by 
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fifforcling un increase of surface, assist in 2)reventing laceration of 
the membrane. 

Between the two nyra2)h{e, running dowmvards and inwards 
round the lower edge of the symjdiysis jnihis, and leading directly 
to the meatus urinarius, a smooth groove, of about an inch in 
length, is situated, termed the vestiuclk (i). The surgeon will 
find it highly necessaiy to pay attention to tliis furrow(*d depres- 
sion, Uccaiise in the introduction of the catheter it guides his 
finger to the entrance of the urethra. 

The meatus uhtnaeius (/v), the mouth of the urethra, which is 
the canal leading to the bladder, is situated at the further extremity 
of the vestibule. It is a small closed aiierture, ca2)able of admit- 
ting with ease the barrel of a goose quill : and is so distensible 
that a much larger cylinder can be introduced. It is essential 
that we become acquainted, not only with the situation of this 
a2)erture, but with the character which it affords to tlie toucli ; 
because when the bladder requires to be artificially cvaciuited, it 
is most desirable that the instrument used for tliat 2)urposi' sin add 
be passed in by the aid of the finger alone, without exposing tlm 
woman’s person to the eye. This o^ieration is frequently rc'quiiod, 
as well during labour as under different states of m ganic disease 
and functional derangement. In the more natural stale of tbc 
parts we shall find the meatus to consist of an eminent, soft, 
circular rim, with a central depression, that would aj>pc‘ar scarcely 
large enough to permit the insertion of a small wire ; and if its 
position is borne in mind, a little practice wdll enable the student 
to introduce the catheter with facility. But when the structures 
are pressed upon by a long-continued lodgenn‘nt of the child’s 
head in the pelvis under labour, such a confusion is occasioned 
by their extension or tumefaction, that the peculiar character oF 
this part is lost, and much difficulty may be experienced, botJi in 
detecting it and guiding the instrument into it. In such case, it 
is infinitely better to expose the i)atient to the inconveiiiencc of 
an ocular inspection than to allow the bladder to become over- 
char^d, to the imminent risk of its bursting, or to the no less 
probable chance of a fistulous orifice being formed V^Fween its 
neck and the vagina. 

The hymen* { 1 ) is tlie posterior boundary of the fossa navicularis, 
and, placed at the entrance of the vagina, it divides the external 

* The name hymen was adopted after the Greek word a membrane. From 

its bearing most frequently a crescent shape, this membrane has been fancifully 
pictured as the origin of the characteristic symbol of the virgin goddess Diana, as 
thougb she carried on her brow the stamp of her purity. It is a pretty poetical 
idea, but we can trace her typical figure to a much more probable source. Diana, 
in the beautiful poetry of the heathen mythology, was generally identified with 
Luna; and it is by fsr more likely that she derived this distinctive emblem from tho 
crescent moon. 
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iVom ilic infernal organs. It consists of a very delicate membrane, 
♦»en orally of a semilnnar sliape, stretched directly across the 
“ and having an aperture anteriorly, — the horns of the crescent 
being directed upwards and forwards. Sometimes, however, tlie 
opening is central, and serrated on its inner edge ; at others, it 
possesses a number of small punctures : it is then called criln'i- 
fonn : and at otliers it is impervious, in which state, on the acces- 
sion of [)uberty, it gives ris(', to many very distressing and dan- 
gerous symptoms, consequent on ti)(^ reti*ntioii behind it of the 
]nenstrual and other secretions. 

It is usually ruptured on the tirst scNUfd access, hut by no 
means univc'rsally so. i.I])on its destruction tbe membrane disap- 
pears, and btis been supposed to dwindle into a number of little 
( minences, which have b(‘eii called, from their lancied resemblancii 
to myrtle-berries, the CAiirNCTin^: myhtiio)R'\ii:s. Lately, how- 
ever, it has been doubted whellier these carmicuLe were really 
the debris ot the broL n hyni(;n; for it. has been demon strahal 
by some ])liysiologists, that both ilie hymen and caruncuhe may 
exist together in the same subject, nud that therefore they are 
perhictly independent formations. 

Although the presence of tbe hymem was formerly considered 
as a test of virginity, from the supposition that it was invariably 
broken on the consummation of matrimonial intercourse, this 
idea has long been repudiated; for it is now well known, not only 
that it may be destroyed and lost from numerous causes origi- 
nathig in disease or accident, but also that in some instances it 
does not give wa}’' upon the first nor many suhsofiuent connexions ; 
and even that jiregnanc}'^ has taken place while this membrane 
was entire. So that its presence can be no positive proof of 
liei'Sonal chastity, nor its absence of immorality. 

All the organs immediately within tlie genital fissure are pro- 
fusely supjdied with blood from branches of the internal iliac 
;u lories, and with nervous iufkieuce from the pudic filaments. 
The al)sorbent vessels, also, are both largo and numerous, and 
communicate with the sacral and inguinal glands. 


IXTEllNAT. ORGANS. 

• -Tiii'^. VAGINA (plate 15 A*, and 18 r) is a musculo -membranous 
(ainal, running up the centre of the pelvis, leading from the 
f'xternal parts to the os uteri, in its progress describing a curve 
even greater than that of the sacrum and coccyx, having the neck 
of the bladder, the urethra, and the symphysis x^ubis anteriorly, 
and the rectum behind it. In length it is about four or five 
inches ; in circumference about three. It varies much, however, 
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in (liflernnt subjects, and is capable of extension t6 an extra- 
ordinary degi'ee. In married women, and those who have had a 
family, it is considerably more capacious than in vir^iDs; it is 
also wider in the middle than at eithei* extremity, and longer on its 
posterior surface tlian anteriorly. It is ccunposed of three coats^; 
— an external, cellular; a middle, muscular; and an internsil, 
mucous. The external coat is merely a collection of condensed 
cellular structure, by which it is attached to the parts surrounding 
it. U’he middle coat is muscular, and the iibres folhnv difti'reiit 
directit>ns ; some are longitudinal, some transveu’se, and* some 
oblicpie. The muscular Iibres are much more numerous at tlie 
commencement of the vagina than at any other part. ITere they 
seem arranged in concentric (urcles, taking tlieir origin from the 
sphincter ani, to which formation anatomists have given the name 
of fij)htnctrr vufjhu^, Tlie internal coat is mucous, and is a con- 
tinuation of the membrane which lines the external parts ; it is 
collected into transverse, or rather oblique rugfc ; and from this 
circumstance it has also obtained the name of the riKjous coat of 
the vagina. 

These folds are much more apparent in the virgin, than in 
women who have borne children ; and, like the muscular Rbres, 
they are found in the greatest number at the lower end near the 
commencement. In the interstices of the rugjo are placed a 
number of follicles*, which, independently of the mucus x^oured out 
by the v(‘ssels proper to the membrane itself, secrete a Iluid of a 
peculiar character. The membrane is puckered thus, principally 
for the x^uiq^ose of allowing the distension of tJie vagina during 
the passage of the child’s head. The sebaceous follicles are more 
numerous tt)wards the lower end of the canal, and at the (uitvanco 
of the vagina, are sometimes largo enough to b(‘ visible hv the 
naked eye. Tlie vaginal canal becomes much contracted in 
advanced life, and, even in the virgin at that time, presents a 
smooth surface within, instead of the jdicated membrane. 

This organ is ver}^ ])lentifully sux)xdied with blood-vessels, with 
nervous filaments, and absorbents. It obtains its blood through 
branches of the two uterine arteries, which are given off from the 
internal iliacs or hy|:)ogastrics. Tlie common iliacs divide into 
two channels, the external and internal ; the internal descend into 
the x>clvis, over the sacro-iliac synchondroses. ffi*om them arise 
the uterine arteries, which run up one on each side of the vagina, 
and in their course give off many transverse branches, which 
supply the vagina itself. Its nerves are principally derived from 
the sacral ; its veins accompany the arteries, and the 

absorbents x>ass in two directions, one division to the glands in 
the sacrum, and the other to those in the groin. The vagina is 
connected below with the external parts by a continuation of 
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structure ; auteriovlv, with the symphysis pubis, the urethra, and 
the neck of tlie bliuhler, by c('lluhir membrane ; above, with the 
cervix uteri, and behind, it is attached to the rectum. The com- 
]iiissure connecting these two organs is called the rccto-vaymal 
septum. It runs down, in connection with tlu‘ nadum, through a 
greiet ])art of its extent; but the vagina, at its lower end, turns at 
at! "Ugle foj’wards ; while the rectum, Just before terminating in 
th" If KITS, is directed somewhat backwards, so that a space of 
uboin, 'I ’ 4 '^cdi in extent is left betwcum them — the perineum. 

TIk' > jpjtBDn of the vaginal membrjuie, in the ordinary healthy 
stnte of t^^*#arts, is almost exactly balanced by the natural 
absor])tioi^^^ tliat there is little or no exudation exl« rnally : but 
under pecu' r states of excitement, under s.*me dis^-a^jes also, as 
well as undcx i<d u’, the secretion much exc('eds the absorption, 
and a discharge a] -pears outwardl}". 

Utkiius. — At tlie ujn'C'P p^ud of the vagina, hanging in the 
centre of tlie pelvis, behind the bladder and before the rectum, 
with its superior edge somewhat pce])ing up above the brim of the 
pelvis, supported iji this situation by two ligaments which run 
from its sides to the ilia, and by the vagina, whicli is below, is 
situated the titkhus,* ^[athix, or womb, the organ destined to 
receive, to afford lodgment and nourishment to, and eventually to 
expel, the ovum. 

In shape the uterus is somewhat triangular, or rather like a 
flattened pear ; and it is observed to be rounder on its posterior 
.fagt‘ from wliicli circumstance, in the unimpreg- 
nated distinguish the right from tlie left side. 

In ; iii widtli, at the widest part, 

about two ; inch. It varies, 

however, in different larger in 
women wlio have borne many cmforeii, and smaller in virgins. 
Anatomists, for the facility of teaching, describe it as though it 
consisted of four parts ; to the upper third they give the name of 
fundus, to the middle the name of hodp, and to the lower third 
that of neck ; while its opening into tlie vagina they designate the 
os uteri, oi^ month of the womb. The two first of these divisions 
are perfectly arbitrary ; there is no septum in the uterus, no line 
of demarcation either externally or within, by which we can 
point out their limits ; not so, however, with regard to the cervix ; 
•hciiause it becomes narrower at its upper part, wliere it joins the 
body; nor to the os uteri, which is the means of its communica- 
tio3i with the vagina — a natural mierture. Plate 10, fig. 1, shows 
the longitudinal section of the uterus ; a, the fundus uteri ; b, its 
body; c, the cervix; ri, the os uteri; e, a small portion of the 


Derived Irom tlie Greek vffTfpa, 
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iippf3r pnrt <>f tlie vagiiui. Tlic centml line shows the direction of 
the cavity. 

The uterus is ci)verod externally by tlie peritoneum ; it Jjas a 
cavity which is limul by mucous membrane, and ti peculiar paren- 
chymatous structure between the two. 'I'he peritoneum, aftej:. 
having lined the abdominal muscles, rises over the bladder, giving 
a covering to a very considerable portion of that viscus ; it then 
passes from the neck of the bladder directly backwards to tin? 
cervix uteri ; it mounts over the uterus, and descends on the back 
part somewhat lower than in front, dipping even a little bemMitii 
the os uteri, alhn’ding an external coat to a small portion of tlie 
vagina, and separating the uterus entirely from the rectum; it 
is then continued from the upi^er part of the vagina to tlie 
lower gut, and ascends to embrace the bowels. From the sides 
of the uterus processes are sent off', which constitute the broad 
ligaments. 

The parenchymatous structure of this organ is of a very dense 
character, in ai)pearancc much resembling a half-tanned hide. 
On making a section of it, we observe a great number of very 
minute tortuous vessels running throughout its whole substance ; 
in the unimpu'egnated state they are scarcely capacious enough to 
receive the finest injection ; but they take upon themselv(js a pro- 
cess of growth as soon as concei)tion has occurred ; and towards 
the end of pregnancy many of them are sufficiently large in calibre 
to admit the barrel of a goose-quill. 

The uterus is generally considered by anatomists i# the present 
day as a muscular organ ; and, although this has been doubted by 
some respectable physiologists,* it is noyv usually classed aiuoiig 
the hollow muscles of the body. 


• Much difference of opinion hajj prevailed among physiologists, as well as jiractical 
physicians, as to whether the uterus is a muscular organ or not. Biclult, Bluuiou- 
bach, and my lato father contended for its non-umacularity ; while Viisalius, 
Malpighi, Kuysch, and Hunter, with most modern anatomists, maintain that its 
tissue is truly muscular. Sir Charles Bell declares “ the aubstanco of the gravid 
uterus powerfully and distinctly muscular ; ’ and ho has minutely described, m the 
fourth volume of tjie Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, the direction of the different 
fasciculi of its fibr^. 

The powerful contractions which it exerts, and which belong to muscular structure 
alone, as well os the anatomical appearance of the fibres thcrnsclvcs in the gravid 
state, and soon after labour, would incline uh to the latter view of the cpiostion ; 
while the fact of the organ remaining for so long a period, sometimes indeed through- 
out the whole of life, quiescent and inert, together with the paleness of the tibvos 
when unimpregnated, would lead to a belief tiiat the former idea was correct. 

It is quite possible that both may true, that the fibres of the virgin uterus, 
which are so difficult of satisfactory investigation, and which present so little that is 
characteristic, may be developed into muscle on the occurrence of pregnancy, and 
again reveH to their original, apparently noii-muscular condition, when the changes 
subsequent on labour are perfected. « 

Wo see constantly how wonderfully Nature adapts herself to exigencies, and know 
that tissue of one kind is often converted into that of another, according as ciremn- 
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"J'liis viscus coiitiiins a cavity which is lined by niucous inem- 
br.'iiie, bein^* a continiuition of that lining the vaj^ina. In the 
’ body of the ntevus tlni nunnbruin*. is smooth and of a pale red 
colour. When examined by a magnifying powej*, minute [joints 
niay be seen dotting it throughout the whole extent. These are 
the orifices of simple tubular glands, somewhat similar to those of 
the intcistines ;* some be ing straiglit, or branched, others more or 
less coiled. They arc almost a quarter of an inch in lengtli,f 
and are ari’anged Yorlically by the side of one another like basaltic 
colujjins; they are only seen in the body of tlie organ, none being 
discovcra-ble in the neck, where the glanduhc Xahotlii appear 
instead, ddioy can be distinctly observed even in the virgin uterus, 
are more apparent und(^r the meiistruous action, + and hecjune 
most cons[)icuous after impregnation. These glands form tlu‘ 
decidhous membrane.§ It is [u*obable also that the same organs 
furnish the menses.!; 


sUncos require tlie substitution. To cito only one instance, we frequently meet with 
Ci'isea in winch the uterus having prolapsed and remained external to the body for a 
consi<lerablo time, the mucous membrane of the vagina forming its outer covering, 
has bo(’U gradually changed into a structiu'o closely resembling the common cuticle 
of the body, and has again resumed both the .appeariUice and function of mucous 
membrane, on the re^storatioii of the uterus, and its preservation within the pelvis, 
Such a change is not more wonderful than the development of the indistinct uteiino 
fibres into true muscular tissue, when the roquireinenU of gestation call for the 
necessity. 

It may b(‘ urged against this idea that, under some diseases, the uterus takes upon 
itsclt powerful contractile efl’orts, or becomes the subject of violent spasms, buch as 
wii can <july attribute to muscular tissue ; and that, therefore, either tlie stimulus of 
pri'guiuu y IS not necessary to occasion this transformation, or the fibres of the organ, 
as tlicy exist in the uiiimprcgnated condition, possess a power resembling that of 
inuyclo itself. Under the presence of polypus, for instance, before tbe tumour has 
escaped into the vagina, the uterus often contracts with great force upon the mass 
witinii its cavity — so strongly indeed, that it has been known to break the stem and 
expel tlie offending body altogether; one instance of which has corlle under my 
own observation. In dysineuorrho^a also wc aro accustomed, and I think correctly, 
to regard the pain sulTored as produced by sx>asmodic action in the uterine fibres 
themselves. • 

* Qnain and Sharpey’.s Anatomy, p. 12(33. 

t Muller’ .s Phy.siol. p. 1671. 

^ Coste Hist. gen. ct port, dii Jlcv. dc.s Corps Organ., p. 208. 

§ Cj^uaiu and .Sharpoy's Anatomy, vol. 2, p. 12(K). Muller, Thys. J|jiyJ574. 

11 Coste (Ijoc. citiib.) Since it is now’’ pretty generally believed,* hat at each cata- 
nfeiiial period, a Oraafiaii vesicle bursts iHid allow’s an ovule, tliough unfccundated, to 
escape from its ovarian bed ; that, indeed, mensti'uatiou is nothing more or less than 
balked or “ disappointed pregnancy,” is it not likely that the same matter which 
*m(K'r menstruation shows itself as a viscid fluid, would, had impregnation taken 
place Jiavo become the deciduous membrane ^ — especially as the same structux^a 
fiirniWboth products ; an<l more particularly, as iu some cases the menstrual action 
is accompanied by the formation and dischaige of a perfect membrane, which has, to 
tbe naked eye, much of tlio appearance of a true decidua. The secretion is furnished 
as a consequonco of the escape of an ovule from the ovarium : if fecundation occur, 
it is required for the formation of the deciduous membrane and retained ; but if the 
ovulo perishes, the olabor«ition of a deciduous membmue is not necessary, and the 
fluid is allowed to cxiulo •xtcrually, as a superfluous and effete secretion. 
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The two accomi^anyiiig cuts well display this glandular 
stru(;ture. 

The first is taken from Costc’s splendid Atlas, Ihi 

incntdeH Corpn Onjaniaea, pub- 
lished in 1847, and shows 
the appearance of the tubes 
in a woman- soon “fler she 
had been tlie subject of the 
menstrual action. It is a 
section of the whole thickness 
of the uterus, the fibrous 
structure of the substance be- 
ing strongly contrasted with 
the tubes, which are observe<l 
to run parallel with each other. 
The cavities of the divided tubes are shown at the lower portion 
of the drawing. 

The second is from \Veber,’‘‘ and is a section of the tubular 

structure of the upper half of 
the uterus, at the commence- 
ment of pregnancy {a a, tlie 
cavity of the organ into which 
the tubes h b hj open). Tlie 
same arrangement is carried 
on to the cervix. Tlie fibrous 
portioiA'f the uterus is here 
disocct^ entirely away, no- 
thing being left but the gland- 
ular apparatus. Both thes(* 
drawings are magnified above twice their natural size, and 1 have 
introduces them both, because, since they arc given by two i)hy- 
siological writers, the very similarity tliat exists between them 
proves the accuracy of their rei^resenfation.t Tlie internal mem- 
brane at the neck of the \vomb is puckered into longiti|dinal or 
arborescent strite, more evident in the virgin than in women who 
liave had children (plate 10, fig. *4, h). This formation is deno- 
minated the arbor vitce. In the infant, the whole inner membrane 
is corrugated. 

Figure 2 shows the infantile uterus laid oi^eii ; a, the inner 

* K. H. Weber; Zusiitze Bur Lchro vom Baue, uiid don VerricliUingjU dor 
Goschlochtflorgano. Leipsig, 1846. 4 to. 

t For a more particular account of these glands, the student is referred to 
Sharpey's Description in Muller’s Physiol, by Baly, p. 1575. Also, to a pamphlet 
published in. Paris in 1848, by Dr. C. Robin, entitled “ Mdmoire pour servir a 
I'Histoire de la Membrane Muqueuso Uterine,” &c., in which the stmeture of the 
uterus is more minutely described than in any work that has fallen under my 
observation. * 
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iiionibrane of tli(3 uterus; h, the o- uteri ; c, tlie upper part of the 
vafhna. 

I'he eavity of tlie uterus is somewhat similar in shape to its ex- 
ternal form : it is rather triangular, and large enough to contain a 
split almond. Into it three apertures open ; two at the angles of 
the iiuidus, the uterine extremities of the Fallopian tubes, — and 
one below, c<)n\municating with the vagina — the mouth of the 
wond d'lie b'allopian tubes do not (‘liter the uterus in a straight 
line, ( to oacli other, but obliquely ; from which arrange- 

ment ■ -isth's ]iassed along the tubes cross each other at a 
considiU’a angle wlnm received into tlie cavit}". Fig. .‘1 displays 
•the ut(‘rine (Mivity laid ojam; — u, the os uteri ; h, the cervix ; the 
longitudimr^ lines show tlui appearance called arbor vita"; c, the 
uterine extr(in'^»^< 5 S of the Fallopian tubes, with a bristle inserted 
into each. 

The opening inuf ti^e vagina is called the os uteris os thic(e,* os 
mtcnnon. or tlui nuriMk of the womh^ and by it a free communica- 
tion is permitted betw^felithe cavities of the vagina and the uterus. 
1 hit it must not be supposed that the uterus is connected with 
tlu '’e«f'ua by a direct cemtinuation of their separate structures ; 
on t.-.' ontrary, the vaginal coats run up a few lines above the 
orilice, to terminate at the cervix uteri; and the mucous mem- 
brane is reflected over its mouth, to line it witliin ; so that the os 
uteri pouts and projects somewhat into the vagina, at an angle, 
lookimj considerably backwards, towards the upper part of the 
coccy:?^)l||j|B i8, ^).t In the adult subject, the os uteri is of an 
oval |lH^p(arjjfilfe^,]^ing lateral, and dividing it into an anterior 
and posterljMlyS. In the virgin it will with dilliculty admit the 
extremity of Wfrattened catheter; but it is generally more dilated 
in women who have had children, in whbm' also it is often fissured. 
At the up])er extremity of the cervix, just where the cavity of the 
body (iommences, there is a narro\Aed portion distinctly to be 
rccbgnised in figures 1 and 3, plate IG, to which the term os inter- 
num uteri is sometimes given. This constricted part will often 
previmt the ready admission of the uterine sound into tlie cavity 
of the woyib, wdien that instrument had passed through the mouth 
itself with facility. Thickly studding the os uteri, as also the 
cervix, we observe a number of follicles, called glanduUe Nabothi 
(plate ‘*213, figs. 1, 2, 3). These are scarcely perceptible in the 
l¥*althy uterus of the virgin ; but they enlarge much under i^reg- 

# 

* Od tincie, fvoiu it.s fancied resomblance to the mouth of a tench fish. 

Tho lijiigth of that portion of the corvix uteri, which pouts or projects into tho 
vagina, vaviob a good deal, even as a natural and healthy formation. In some females 
it is loss than a quarter of no inch ; in others, it cousidei'ably exceeds half an inch. 
My obsorvatiou ha«» also Ud me to believe that it is generally longer in those who 
have borne many children than in vitgins. 
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nancy, during which state the}’- become very evident to the eye, 
With this increase of size, a new t)t!ice is afforded tliem ; they ])()ur 
out a thick, tough, pellucid, gelatinous mucus in considerable 
quantities, which blocks up the entrance to the cavity of the uterus, 
and breaks off the communication between it and the vagina ; and 
as long as this mucus remains in no fluid can be in jecttal into 
the uterus. Plate 24 is designed to show the appearance of this 
mucus at the cervix uteri. 

The uterus is very liberally supplied with blood-vessels, with 
nerves and absorbents. The arteries are from two sources ; one 
set, the S2)crmatic, descend from the aorta, below the renal arteries, 
sometimes by one trunk from the anterior part of that vessel, and 
sometimes by two, one on each side : at others they have been 
known to take their origin from the renal artoiies. They descend 
witli the same tortuous inflections as tlio spermatid’ vessels in tlio 
male, supply the ovaries, an3 afterwards run along the broad 
ligaments, to expend themselves in the uterus ; — the otlier, the 
uterine^ are given off; from the internal iliacs, and anastomose very 
freely with the uterine brandies of the spermatic. By these two 
sets of vessels, a very copious supply of blood is allowed — one 
originating high up in the loins, and the other low down in the 
pelvis. The veins follow the course of their respective arteries. 
The spermatic have the same termination as the spermatic veins 
in the male — the right in the inferior cava, the left in the renal 
vein. The uterine veins empty themselves into tlic internal 
iliacs. The nerves also are from two smirces : one supply is 
derived from the sacral plexus of the cerebro-spinal system, tlie 
other from the great sympathetic ; and it is through the filaments 
of the latter nerve that most of the vital organs of the body, es[)c- 
cially the stomach, sympathise so completcdy with the ut(‘nis, as 
well under disease as under pregnancy. 4’he absorl>ents also run 
in two directions, one into the lumbar and sacral glands, and the 
other through the round ligament into the glands of the grAin. 
The connections of this organ are with tlie sides of tlie pelvis, by 
the broad ligaments which principally support it ; with tlie vagina 
inferiorly ; with the neck of the bladder anteriorly, by cellular 
substance ; and with the groin, by means of the round ligament. 
It cannot be said to be connected with the rectum, because tlie 
peritoneum dips down sufficiently low to separate it perfectly from 
that gut, giving an outward tunic to a small portion of the iipj)®?: 
part of the vaginj^, In this respect the posterior differs materially 
from the anterior surface of the uterus, because there is a direct 
connexion in front between the cervix uteri and the neck of the 
bladder by cellular tissue. 

Broad Ligaments. — From the side of the uterus two dupli- 
catures of yieritoncum extend to the ilia. They are called the 
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liiioAi) LIGAMENTS, aiicl somotiinos, from their shape — since they 
are fancifully supposed to spread out like the wings of a bat — the 
AL.E VESPEiMTLioNis. They contain the Fallopian tubes, which run 
on their upper margin ; tlie ovaries, which arc enclosed in a pos- 
terior fold ; the round ligaments on their anterior face ; and blood- 
vessels, nerves, and absorbents, destined to supply the uterus 
its(*lf. These, ligaments, together with the uterus and vagina, 
divide the pelvis into two chambers, one anterior, the other 
posterior; they are well seen in plate lo, c c ; the right is shown in 
plate l>s, VI. There is also another double extension of the 
peritoneum on each side, not usually described by anatomists, 
arising from the angle of the fundus uteri, and running 
])ackwards tc the sacrum and lumbar vetebrae.* These, in con- 
junction with the lateral ligaments, are for the purpose of 
suppenting the tiicius in its situation, while hanging in the centre 
of the jadvis, and of guiding it in its ascent to the abdomen during 
the middle months of pregnancy (plate 10, h h). 

C)VAiuEs. — Dangling somewhat loosely between the duplica- 
tiires of the broad ligament posteriorly, at the distance of about an 
inch and a half from the edge of the uterus,*on each side are placed 
tlie ovAPrA (plate 15, i i, 18, I i, and 10, g g). They are oval, glan- 
dular bodies, about the size of a large almond ; and jn'eviously to 
the time of Steno, who first asserted that they were analogous to 
true ovaria, they were called the female testes,! Enclosed within 
this fold, tliey obtain their external covering from the peritoneum; 
their surface is consequently smooth and shuiing. Besides the 
]>rrltoneal coat, — indusium — they possess beneath it another, — 
their proper tunic — tunica albuginea ; — and an imj^ervious cord 
extends from each to the side of the uterus, — tlie ligament of the 
ovary, 'i'hcy are sui)plied with blood by tlie spermatic arteries, 
as already stated ; aiiil derive their nerves from the spermatic 
plexus, which is chiefly formed by the renal. AVhen a section is 
made, their structure is found to consist of densfe cellular tissue, 
— stroma, — in which is embedded a number of small cavities or 
vesicles, varying in size from tlie minutest pin’s head to that of a 
large shot,«the lesser being within, the larger more tow'ards the 
surface. Tlie fluid which these cavities contain is pellucid and 
coagulablc by alcohol, heat, ^^nd the strong acids — composed, 
therefore, principally of albumen. In number they vary from 
•tmlve to fifteen in each ovarium. They are called after De 
(Jraafjt vcslculrr, Graafimm. We may remark them sometimes 

* Tlie recto-vileriue folda, or seniilmares of Douglas.” Quaiu's Auatomv 

vol. ‘2, p. 12t>3. 

i Nicholui Stononin IClementonim Myologice Specimen, &c. ; Amstord., 8vo., 
p. llt'5. Do Gra:\l' coiitirmocl Steiio’s TiewB, De viroriim et mulierum organis genera'- 
tioLu iriBcrvicntibuH, Liigd. Bat. et Hoterod., 1608, 8vo., p. 299. 

’■ These vesicles had boon described by Vesalius and Fallopius before De Graaf. 
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rather eminent upon the surface. In tlie course of* my dissections, 
I have occasionally seen two or three ])rojecting under the peri- 
toneum, studding the external face of the gland like beautiful 
little pearls, and on pricking them the fluid has exuded. AVe do 
not see these vesicles much before i)uberty ; they disappear, or 
become altered towards the close of life, when the gland is 
shrivelled by age ; and are found in the greatest number, and 
most apparent, in the adult virgin. The vesicuhn Graafianai have 
been long described as containing whatever the female sup})liGs 
towards the formation of the embryo. TJie late researches, indeed, 
of the talented and indefatigable Jhier* have detected floating 
loosely in the vesicle before impregnation a ininute body of sphe- 
roidal shape, — the ovulum, — which is admitted by those physiolo- 
gists who have most deeply studied the subject since this dis- 
covery was made, to be perfectly similar in all its essential qualities 
to the ovum of birds and other ovipara. It is now proved to 
demonstration that this small spheroidal body contains the gt^rm 
from whence will spring the future man, being vivified by the 
m)’^sterious agency of the male semen during the process of con 
eeption ; and each Gra5,fian vesicle may therefore be regarded as 
an ovisac. 

Corpus Luteum , — In the ovary of a woman recently pregnant, 
besides these vesicles, we observe, — as a consequence of the late 
conception, — the deposition of a newly secreted mass of matter, 
about the size of a large pea or small bean, generally containing a 
central cavity, which is sometimes empty, at others filled with 
coagula; it is somewhat fabiform, of a dull yellow tint, resembling 
in hue the bufly coat of the blood, and when newly exposed, 
slightly red. The name corpus lutkum was given to it by 
Malpighi, t from its colour; + it had been previously called by l>e 
Graaf corpus gland ulosum,§ for it possesses much of a gland- 
like appearance. Hunter, || indeed, described it as “ tender and 
friable, like glandular flesh.'* * § Rcederer 1i compares its structure 
to that of the supra-renal capsules of the foetus; and Montgomery** 
speaks of it as obviously and strikingly glandular." Haller also 
describes it as glandulce conylohatce simile^ ruhrum, vascalomm,]] 

* Do Ovi Mammalium ot Homiuis genesi. 

t See Blumenbach in Commentat. Soc. Keg. Scient. Gotting. vol. ix. p. lOJ). 

Thifl body is not always of the colour which its name would imply ; for Mont- 
gomery has depicted one of a bright scarlet h^o taken from a woman who dicci^ of < 
Hysteritis, and he considers this change in the colour as the effects of inflammation. 
Paterson, however (Ed. Med. Jouru., Jan. 1840, p. 57), says lie has seen the same 
colour existing where there wore no signs of inflammatory action. In the bitch 
and ewe the corpus luteum is pinkish ; — in the sow of a light red ; in the cat and 
rabbit of a dingy, and in the cow of a bright orange yellow. 

§ De Organis Mulierum, Ac., p. 177. II Anat. of Gravid Uterus, p. 14. 

If leones Uteri Human! Gravidi, p. 45. ** Signs and Syinp. of Prog. p. 225. 

+t Opera Minora, Lausanna), 1767, vol. ii. p. 457. 
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C\)rrespon(ling with its situation oxteriially tliere is observable a 
distinct cicatrix on the surface of the ovary, indicating tlie spot 
^through wliich the ovuliiui contained in the Graafian vesicle has 
escaped into the Fallopian tube. The aperture has, in some rare 
instances, been found still pervious wdien the coneex^tion was very 
rec(‘nt. 

The corpus luteum will present different ax^pcarances according 
to the length of time that has elax^sed since impregnation. In the 
more early state that portion of x>eritoneum which covers it projects 
with a nipple-like eminence considerably beyond the surrounding 
surface ; and minute vessels are seen ramifying over it (xdate 1 7, 
iig. 2, and 17 A, fig. 1). On dividing it, the central cavity is so^ne- 
times clearly distinguishable, of a tolerably regular circular, or ovjil 
figure, around which is deposited the peculiar substance that forms 
its essential constituent — yellowish, and x^^^ssessing 

numerous thread-like vessels ramifying through it (plate 15, fig. 3, 
and 17 A, fig. 3). As gestation advances, the regularity of the central 
cavity is destroyed (plate 17, figs. 4 and 5); it diminishes in size ; 
the blood, if any had been contained in it, is gradually absorbed ; 
th(i nunnbrane lining it, which was originally the inner coat of the 
(iraafiaii vesicle, becomes corrugated, xdicated, and puckered into 
folds; and the cavity is by degrees entirely obliterated; the walls of 
the cyst, thus gradually collapsing, are brought into close contact; 
and a series of white lines, all that remains of the previous cavity, 
is percex^tible, traversing the proi)er substance of the luteum in a 
radiated or stelliform arrangement (fig. 6). This stm'-like appear- 
ance continues so long fis there is any trace of the luteum left ; and 
it forms one of the strongest if not the most distinguishing mark 
of the true body. During this j)roccss, both the vasculfiffity and 
extc’rnal projection are day by day decreasing ; the recently secreted 
yellow matter is being slowly removed, and the ovary restored to 
its former volume and appearance. The substance of the luteum 
having been entirely absorbed, the two membranes originally form- 
ing the coats of the Graafian vesicle coni(‘ together again, and take 
upon themselves the appearance of a small deposit of condensed 
cellular tissue. 

Tt is not easy to determine the date from conception at which 
the central cavity becomes closed and lost. Montgomery has found 
it existing in the sixth month from imx^regnation ; and thinks it 
•^mt^ iuvaiiably be seen up to the end of the fourth month;* and 
Paterson has met with it not unfreqiiently after mature delivery.! 
Ecxually difficult is it to assign a date to the disappearance of the 
luteum from the ovaiy altogether. It has been seen so long as 

* Op, Citat. p. 227. 

+ Eclinb. Med. Journal, Jan, 1840, p. 67. In plate xvii. A, fig. 8, tho central 
cavity Btill exists, the woman having advanced to nearly seven months of gestation. 
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five months from labour at the full term ; but in most instances 
it has ceased to be visible before that time; so that the common 
idea that this is a permanent structure, and that an examination 
of the ovaries after death will enable us to tell the exact number 
of children which any woman has borne, from the number of 
corpora lutea existing in these glands, is quite erroneous. 

The formation of this body is explained in the following mahnor. 
It has been demonstrated that the Graafian vesicle possesses tw<j 
membranes, one adhering to the substance of the ovary, the other 
enclosing the fluid in which the ovule of liaer floats. When a 
fruitful connexion has taken place, a great determination of blood 
is made to that ovary which supplies the germ. The gland 
becomes larger, rounder, and more vascular, than the other; to the 
touch it feels fuller and softer. But the vascularity is confined 
to one part — the neighbourhood of the corpus luteum ; and tlic 
increased size and softness result not so much from an alteration 
in the structure of the whole organ, as from the quantity of 
lymph and fluid blood deposited between the membranes of tlie 
vesicle, which is converted into the 'chfiracteristic yellow gland- 
like mass.* * * § This effusion causes the vesicle to be thrown promi- 
nently out towards the peritoneal surface ; the attenuated coats 
burst, or rather an opening is formed by absorption, and the fluid 
with the ovule previously contained within them passes into the 
tube. 

False Corpora Lutea. Haller’s aphorism, that “ conception never 
happens without the production of a corpus hiteumf t has, I believe, 
never been disputed; but his other proposition, that “ the corpus 
luteum is never found in virgin anunals^ hut is the effect of impreg- 
nation cftbncf I has been canvassed very extensively. Some pliysio- 
logists have supposed that true corpora lutea, or bodies analogous 
in appearance to them, can be formed in the ovaries of virgins ; § 

* Professor Baer, Op. Cit, p. 20, tliiuks that tho corpus luteum is produced Ijy n 
thickening of the inner membrane of tho Graafiau vesicle; “me judice raiiiiiiio corpiiM 
novum ost, sed stratum internum tlicca) majus evolutum and the same opinion 
is held by Raciboi*Rki (Bulletin do PAcad. Roy. do Mddecine, Oct. 15, 1H44), by Baly 
(Supplomcnt to Muller’s Elements of Physiology, 1818, p. 54); anc^ many of tho 

most recent German and French authors ; while T. Wharton Jonos (Med. Gaz. 
vol. i. 1843-44, p. 461,) and Dr. R. Leo (Med. Chirurg. Trans., vol. xxii.) holiovo that 
it is formed outside of both the membranes. My own opinion, derived from dis- 
sections, coincides with that of Drs. Montgomery and Paterson, who have described 
it as in the text. 

+ Op. Minora, vol. ii. p. 458. X Op. Cit. p 45^. ** 

§ “The corpus luteum, or yellow body, U a peculiar substance foimd in the 
ovaries of animals that have lately passed through tltje rutting season, and of women 

that have lately been affected with thdr menstrua, or have become pregnant.** (Mcig’s 
Treatise on Obstetrics, 1852, p. 122.) I have quoted on this occasion from Dr. Moig’s 
work, because it is the latest system of Obstetrics that has issued from tho press in 
the English language. Sir E. Homo, Blundell, Bostock, Bischoff, and Baly may also 
be quoted as believing that corpora lutea may be produced independently of impreg- 
nation, and that therefore they cannot be received as proofs of pregnancy. 
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while others have expressed theinsclvcs so vaguel}’’ on the subject, 
us to leave their opinions in great doubt. The possibility of such 
an occurrence is a question of first-rate importance in many 
medico-legal investigations ; and consequently it is incumbeii^ on 
every one who touches upon this subject to endeavour to i)ut it in 
a clear light. 

It^is perfectly. true that spots of various size, shape, colour, and 
coll {listen ce, are met with in the virgin ovary of all animals, differ- 
ing essentially from the surrounding tissue ; but it is equally true 
that in structure they are very unlike that new product, tlie result of 
impregnation ; and wuth care the one may always be distinguished 
from the otlic}*.’' The real coiyus luteuiriy in the first weeks after 
conception, is round, or more frequently of a bean-shaped form ; 
it often possesses a cavity, sometimes unoccupied, at others filled 
with the blood which was extravasated at the time when the coats 
of tlie vesicle gave way — at the moment, indeed, of impregnation. 
It is vascular, and its vascularity may be shown by injection. 
Its two coats may be distinctly traced, and the buff- coloured, 
lymphy deposit, iu wliich newly-formed vessels ramify, may be 
observed between them (plate 17, fig. and 17 A, fig. 3), One 
only is ever found at the same time, except the woman had con- 
ceived of twins, or had aboiied very lately before the last concep- 
tion.t The ovary on its external surface, above the spot where the 

* lUoutgomery, Patoi’son, Loe, llitohie, Uaciborski, Deschampa, Renaud, and Muller, 
may bo mentioned as holding this opinion, at least as far as the human female is con- 
cerned. I look upon it as a very unfortunate circumstance, that physiologists of 
observation, and of such dosci'vcd rc})ute, should dilfer on a subject wliich involves so 
important a (picstioii as the one under consideration. Tt will be seen that I am fully 
impressed with the belief, that tlic characteristic marks between the true and false 
corpora lutea are so distinctive, as to render it not only possible, but easy, to discri- 
ruinato botwoeii them. Dr. Baly, in the last-published physiological work (Supple- 
ment to Muller’s Physiology, 1848, p. 57), gives no sign by which they may be 
diMtingiiished b it size, which is a very fallacious guide. Ho thinks, if the body disco- 
vered be less than a common pea, no conclusion can be dniwn in favour of the idea, 
tlud it rc'^uUed from pregnancy; — but if larger, it may be taken as presumptive 
evidence that impregnatiou had lately taken place; “and the evidence would 
approximate more and more to complete proof as the she of the corpus luteum was 
greater." d’lie she of tho body discovered ought not to be relied on. It is only by 
its anatomicaf characters that tho corpus luteum, resulting from conception, can l>o 
known. See plate 17, A, fig. 4, where a false corpus luteum, occupying a very con- 
!<idenible portion of tho ovary, is depicted. 

t It is possible, and even very likely, that two ovules may exist in the same vesicle, 
and if po, there would appear only one corpus luteum in the ovary, although there 
IP whto twins in the uterus. But in the multiparient animals a corpus luteum is 
almost invariably found for every foetus. Kuhloman (Observ. circa Negotium 
General ioiiis in Ovibus Factoe, Lips. 1784), says they correspond precisely. €uvier 
also (Lev’ous d’ Anatomic Comparde, 1805, tom. v. p. 59) has, ‘*On y remarke un ou 
plusieura corps jaunes, doTi^ le 'twmhre egale toujonrs celui des feetus /' and De Graaf 
(Do Muliemm Orgonia Oonorationi Inservicntibus, Lugd. Bat. 1672, p. 297), “Post 
coitiiin ill is dctcgimtur untis aut plwres, prout animal ex illo congressu untim attf 
plures J'fefiis in lucem edet.“ Again, there may be more corpora lutea than young 
within the womb. “It has been shown by Haller, Baer, Montgomery, Allan 
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body is situated within, is morn prominent and much more vas- 
cular than at any other part (plate 4^, fig. 2 and 17 A, fig. 1). ii* 
examined soon after impregnation, an aperture will be discovered 
cor^municating with the central cavity, should such a cavity exist, 
which shortly heals up, and a cicatrix—the result of the hetiling 
process — is very evident at the same point. In the more ^v^nced 
stage the central cavity is contracted, and at Jengtli^s^comes 
destroyed, and in its place the radiated or steLiuti 

lines already mentioned, whicli then its best distinguishing 
mark (plate 4=7, fig. 6). The luteuni itself dimini siies in size in 
proportion to the distance of time from concej)tion. 

On the contrary, the spnriouSy fahe^ or virfjiu corjx^ra hitea, as 
they have been termed,* arc of various shapes, someth nos round, 

Thomson, and others, that the number of corpora lutea may not precisely corres- 
pond, altliough they in general do so ; as when two ovules exist in one Graafian 
vesicle, of course only one corpus luteum is formed on the iiupregnation of that 
vesicle, or when one or more of the ovula are blighted, either before or after their 
entrance into the uterus, but when they are still so small to be easily discovered, 

unless with the greatest cai*e.” — Paterson* s Edinh. Surg. Journ, Oct. 1840, 

p. 403, note. ^ ' 

* The bodies called false corpoi'a lutea are produced by many different causes, and 
result from a variety of actions. Towards the decline of life, the coats of the Graafian 
vesicles become thickened, shrivelled, puckered, and collapsed, in proportion as their 
contents have been absorbed. I have known these, as stated in the text, mistaken 
for the remains of corpora lutea. Tubercular deposits have also been in the 
same way mistaken, even in children. Not unfrequcntly effusion of blood takes 
place into the structure of the ovary, forming an apoplexy of that organ. This, in 
the recent state, can scarcely be confounded with a true corpus luteum ; but when 
the leas solid pai’ts of the blood and the red globules are partially absorbed, a <iusky- 
coloured residuum is loft around the centre, which, if the colour alone were to be (»ur 
guide, might easily lead to an erroneous conclusion. (Plate 17, A, fig. 5.) On them, 
however, no vessels are to be observed travoraing the yellow matter, and no radiated 
or stellated lines are left as the extravasated blood is being roinoved. Again, from 
high vascular excitement of the organ, blood may become effused into the cavity of a 
Graafian vesicle, and give rise to the idea that there was a fresh deposit, or new 
formation. But the most common cause, perhaps, is the bursting of a Graafian 
cyst, the evacuation of its contents, and its subsequently becoming filled with 
blood, as happens under menstruation. It may now be considered as an established 
problem, that the opinion which Kerkring promulgated in the riiiloaoplncal Trans- 
actions, in the year 1(572, in the following words — “aliquando fcominai dijicinut 
bajc ova, imprimis tempore menstruorum," is correct ; — that during the menstrual 
period, indeed, in tho human female, the whole generative system beconu's moro 
turgid than usual ; — that tho ovaries particularly partake of this turgAsceucc ; and 
that on some, if not on each of these occasions, one or more of the vesicles, being 
embraced by the fimbriated extremity of the Fallopian tube, burst, evaeuato tlioir 
contents into the cavity of the tube, and becomp, to a certain extent, filled with 
blood; — that the moro fluid parts are absorbed; and that tho solid parts remain, 
giving origin to a new formation, in some degree resembling tho true corpus 
luteum. See Malpighi for the same idea (Oper. Om. 4to., Lugd. Bat. 1(587, *pp. 
222 — 224.) This action is similar to what occurs in the lower animal, during tho 
rutting season, or when at heat. Bischoff and Raciborski both nearly at tho same 
time demonstrated the unimpregnated ovum in the Fallopian tube of maiumifurous 
animals (Comptes rondus Juillet 17, 1843); and very recently Dr. ^iCtbcby has 
detected the ovulum in the tube in two unmarriod girls, who diod during men- 
struation. His paper on this interesting discovery was road nt a meeting of tho 
Royal Society in tho year 1851. Thus has been confirmed the suspicion so long 
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others triangular, or square, or offering no regular and 
;4efinite figure (fig. 7). They have no vessels in their substance, 
consequently cannot be injected (fig. B). Although they may 
possess distinct coats, they are entirely destitute of the rich, 
interstitial, lyinphy deposit. Then texture is often so wauling 
in firni^*i»j^jSto be easily broken down. Several are frequently 
found .1 1 Ch^m*75T^ft’ies at the same time. If the mark under 
'T'xainiiiTition result Jrom other cause than the rupture of a 
r, ‘nafiaii vesicle dwing tlie menstrual period, the peritoneum 
er /f ling it will not present eithe|jj||i^t)mineiice or any appearance 
oi Vi../ ularit}^, and there will be na* external cicatrix. Should it 
iml('ediB|||ye been formed conse([uent upon menstruidion, to dis- 
ting uis^B|^A‘om the corpus luteum of pregnancy will ho more 
difficuli^^Hl even in that case the projection is not so striking ; 



"tlie reit^ei 
—and above ^ 


iels ramifying on its surface are fewer and smaller 
f no variety of false corpora lutea ever contains the 
perfectly reguTar, central cavity, imbedded in and surrounded by 
th(3 rich, glandular-like secretion, nor the stelliform or radiated 


vvhite lines, w^ 


suit from the closing of the cavity.' 



entertained, that in 
the ruptured 
Baly’a Suppl 
corpus luteum, 
closing of the 
iwvbicli tlie contents 
the two coats ; — if any 
tho Vo&icle itself ; — there are 
no radiated or stellated lines : there ^ems, ii 
two, excei)t tho cavity partially filled, and tl 
tents of the Graafian vesicle have made their way. 


female the matnration of ova and their discharge from 
lace periodically, at the epochs of menstruation, (See 
^^'hysiol. p. 4.9.) *Thosc false bodies resemble the true 
opening, and a cicatiix being produced by the 
5 tb it also, in there existing a cavity from 
^ but there Is no yellow dex>osit between 

- ' ^ it is within the cavity of 

icturc ; and there arc 
-analogy between the 

5ui/h which the con- 

Iii imte xvlj. A, fig. 4, from 



Gusto's Atlas, the cjivity in tho ovary, dependent on tile e.scapc of a Graafian 
vesicle soon after menstruation, is clearly depicted ; but there is none of tho 
ricli inUm^al, glandular-like matter present. There is indeed the appearance of a 
« naiTpxjOUlllll^^ structure surrounding the cavity, which seems to be formed of 
But these plicao arc more regular than in the true body ; 
^ plaiting or crimping of a shirt frill ; and if it be contrasted 
same plate, the difference cannot but bo immediately 
|lo8 may be observed in tho ovary ; some cut, and some 
indeed, of the false body, is often very similar to that of tho 
J|; foi;matione, therefore, in tho vii’gin ovarium, are as much 
entitled to be called^ corpora lutea as tho true bodies tliemsolvos, the consequence of 
impregnation : and tho term which has been so unfortunately chosen to designate the 
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mceptiou has taken place — merely 
> still exists in regard 



peculiar substance obse^ 
characterising its color i 
^ thv subject. 

* The drawings in this plate are copied excellent work on the 

Signs and Symptoms of Pregnancy', and are of tfie natuml size. Figs. 1, 2, 3, are 
token from tho ovaries of a woman who died when throe months pregnant. Fig. 1 
shows the appearance of that which had nob contributed to conception ; fig. 2, the 
external surface of tho one which had furnished tho germ, and which is enlarged by 
containing the corpus luteum. The vascularity of that portion surmountiug th| 
corpus luteum is beautifully displayed. In fig. 3 the same ovary is opened, aucr 
shows its internal stnicture, tho lymph effused between the coats, its high voscula' 
rity, and its central cavity, which had previously contained tho fluid. Fig. 4* is 
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In advanced life, the ovaries become shrivelled, corrugated on 
their surface, firmer in their texture, and often contain empty, 
colla])scd cysts, with thickened, opaque coats, so strong that tK.y' 
can be turned out of their bed entire. These have been mistaken 
for, and described as, corpora lutea ; but after the account already 
given, it must be evident that such is not the casp^^f^’? Here is 
little doubt that they are Graafian vesicles alt(«'^?S^ ny cge.j,,, , 
That the ovarium supplies whatever the female proviclos towards 
the formation of the new being, is proved by spaying animals, an 
operation which consists in taking away tlie ovaries. If one ovary 
only is removed from a multiparient animal, she becomes less 
fruitful. J. Hunter reared two sows and a boar of the same 
farrow, having taken away an ovary from one of the females. He 
found that the perfect animal bred till she was eight years old, 
and produced one hundred and sixty-two pigs ; while the spayed 


tho corpus lutcum in the fourth montli opened, showing the vessels running through 
its substance, and the central cavity unusually largo for that pcrioil of gestation. 
Fig. 5j the appearance in the sixth month, the corpus lutcuiii still retaining its cen- 
tral cavity, which is unusual at so late a period. Fig. C, the ovary of a woman who 
died sixteen days after mature delivciy, exhibitiug the cwpus lutcum W’lth its 
stellated, central, white lines, and a few small vesssels in its structure. Fig. 7, an ovary 
opened, containing sjpurious or virgin corpora lutea, which possess ncitlicr the n})pL'ar- 
ance of a separated double memhraue, nor stellated lines, nor anj vessels in their 
structure. Fig. 8 is also an ovary containing spurious corpora lutea. It wiw injected 
with care, but none of tho colouring matter entered tho spurious products, which 
wore destitute of vessels. ^ 

The coi’pus luteum is a formation of such intense interest, as well in a practical 
as physiological point of view, that I introduced nnother coloured plate into tho 
third edition of this work (plate xvii. A) illu,Htrative of the subject; that by its 
assistance I might further demonstrate tho distinction between the characteriptics 
of the true corpus luteum, and tho appearance of those accidental formations 
which are so comrnoulji met with, as well in the ovaries of virgins, as of married 
women. Figs. 1 and 2 are from Coste’s Atlas. Tho first shows the unopened 
ovary of a woman who committed suicide about the fortieth day after impreg- 
nation. The corxms luteum is observed occupying more than half tho ovary, 
the vessels on its exterior numerous, large, and charged with red blood. Fig. 2 ' 
displays the same ovary opened, in which may be remarked the bean-Iikc shape 
and size of the corpv^s luteum, its buffy, yellow colour, aud the peculiar arbores- 
cent lines, which form one of tho grand characteristic marks of the true bo<ly, 
the result of impregnation. There is no central cavity hero shown, aud probably 
one did not then exist, although the conception was so recent.. Fig. 8 is the 
representation of an ovary taken from a lady who died under my care, a week after 
having giving birth to a child at nearly seven months. The Fallopian tube and bijDiid 
ligament, as W'ell as the ovary, were very vascular. The uterus was highly intlained, 
and at one part gangrenous. A true corpus luteum is seen at the upper part of tho 
drawing, the central cavity still existing, and tho lymphy deposit between thp twxi.jp 
coats being very distinctly marked. There are also somo other spots to bo seeiv 
which are false bodies. Fig. 4, also from Costo, is taken from the ovary of a young 
girl, who died soon after menatriiatioD, A large cavity is seen in it which conbiiiis 
a light-coloured coagulum ; but tho mass surrounding tho cavity possesses a 
different consistence from that of the true body, and it has no blood-vessels in its 
substance. Fig. 5 shows a coagulum of blood effused into tho structure of tho 
^and, from tho edges of which the rod particles have been absorbed, giving rise to 
an appearance vcij similar to a truo corpus luteum, tho chief difference being that 
the strise are wanting. 
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animal left off breeding when she was six years old, and only 
brought forth seventy-six.* When botli these bodies are removed, 
^^the subject lias no longer any desire for copulation, loses the 
^cliaracteristics of her sex, and assumes more or less those of the 
Vnile. 'riiis is remarked in all animals, but is particularly 
obsei^twiik; in the feathered 'ribe-s. If the ovaries be removed 
fi^jj iN onTrtrJTtm domestic hen, site soon becomes decked with 
soirK‘what of the cockV plumage, her voice is changed, and instead 
of her usual c ickli', she utters an imperfect crow. The female of 
the human subject ceases to meustruate ; long straggling hairs 
grow upon the chin iht breast^' become flabby, being deprived of 
part both of tludr lat and gland uhu struciure , the skin loses its 
S'.’- snu’jotbuess ; llie voice becomes liarsU and discordant; and 
the iiKiividual might easily be mistaken for a male. Nor are the 
inoial less iiiilueiiced than rhe physical properties; sexual feelings 
are dc'stroyed, and tlie delicacy of the feimde cljaractcr disappears. 
This cluinge was stri(dly exemplitied in Mr. Pott’s celebrated case, 
where both ovaries were removed in an o))cration for hernia. 
Similar results, indeed, take place, as are observed after castra- 
tion of the male: so that to the pi'esence of these little glands 
the female is as much indebted for the distinctive physical marks 
and moral attributes of her sex, as the male is to the possession of 
tile teste s.l 

Although I have followed tlie ordinary usage in describing the 
ovaries as appendages to thft uterus, the uterus ought in truth 
to be considered as an appendage to them ; in the same way as 
the penis may be considered as an appendage to the testes. For 
they are the most essential organs in tlie function of generation. 
The uterus may he diseased to a great extent, and yet the woman 
may be fruitful ; but if both these glands are much altered in 
structure, barrenness necessarily ensues. An ovary, indeed, or 
something analogous to it, is found throughout the whole of the 
sex uni genera of b(Th animals and plants. 

Fat.lopian Tuni:s. — Running along the upper edge of each 
broad ligament there is a pervious canal, having two open extre- 
mities — oi!e end communicating with the uterine, the other with 
• 

* On the Animal Economy, Palmer’s Ed., p. 51. 

t The case detailed by Mr. Pears, (Phil. Trans. 1805, vol. xcv. p. 223) is quite in 
^ point. Tlie subject was a female, aged 29, at the time of her death. She had still 
the appearance of a cliild ; and there were no indications of puberty, either in mind 
or body. The pelvis had npt developed itself ; — ^the breasts and nipples were not 
larger than the same organa in the male ; and the menses had never appeared. 
Those phenomena were explained on post-mortem examination for the uterus, 
though of normal form, had not iccreased m size beyond the infant state ; and 
(whicli was, indeed, the cause of the whole of this absence of development,) ‘•'the 
ovaria were so indistinct, os rather to show the rudiments of what ought to have 
formed them, than any part of their natural structure.** 
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the peritoneal cavities ; to these the name of Fali.opian tubes''^ 
has been given, after Fallopius, who Avas tlie first to piiblisli an 
accurate (lescription of them. They arc about four inches in - 
lengtli ; they are covered externally by the peritoneum, 2 )ossess a 
middle coat of muscular fibres, wliich run longitudinally, tvan^ 
versely, and obliquely, and an internal mucous coat, a (*outi>^.i ition 
of the mucous membrane lining the uterus abdnr^nal 

extremity they are fringed (])late 15 /i, [s' and lloat 

loose and unconnected; — this ]>aTl . liihe is called the 

Jiinhr lilted extremity, and in old verks. from its office, the niorsHi^i 
Diedfoli. The mucous membrane which lines the tube is con- 
tinued to the. Jlmhrue, and it is the only instanc'O in ' body ’ 
where a mucous and a serous iiKunbrane jt)in b} contiim lien ol' 
structure — the only cxamjile of a mucous membrane tc‘rniiiiating 
in a shut cavity. 

It is through this tube that the ovum, after impregnation, passes 
into the chamber of the uterus; and tlie mode in wliich tliis is 
elFected is supposed to be the following: — lly its own inhen'iii 
muscular power, the Fallopian tube, under the vt iiereal orgasm, 
erects itself somewhat like a snake raising its crest. J>y the same 
inherent muscular power it directs itself to the ovarium, it widely 
spreads its fimbria'., expands itself upon the external surface of 
the gland, closely embraces it, and squeezes from it the contents 
of one or more of the vesicles of Do Graaf (plate ir> i). Freighti d 
with their living burthen, the fimlAiie approximate each other, 
close the orifice, before Avide-spreading and patulous ; and a 
motion somewhat like the peristaltic action of the intestinal canal 
is then set up in the tube, by Avlikli means the ovum, tioav impreg- 
nated, traverses the length of the canal, until it drops into the 
uteiine cavity. We have both negatwe and positive proof of the 
strongest kind, that the oYxxni iiasses through the Falh>]nan tube 
before it arrives at the uterus — negative, there is no other 

canal through Avhich it can be conveyed, there being no direct 
commnni cation betAveen the ovarium and the nterns; negatire, 
also, because, if Ave cut away a xiortioii of the Fallopian tube fj'om 
each side, so as to destroy the continuity of the canals, Avi^ pv(‘vent 
conception, although w^e do not take away the diisiie for copula- 
tion; — but further, we have ‘poiiitive proof, because, an inqiri'g- 
nated ovum has been frequently found Avithiii the tube; it has 
been arrested in its transil, formed a bed for itself Avitbin tiu' 
dilated canal, and there groAvn ; constituting a species of that 
disease termed exlra-nterine conception. Thus Ave cannot for a 
moment doubt that the ovum travels along the l*’allopian lulie to 
gain the uterine cavity. '^I’he sensation communicated to tlic 


Or Fiillopian trumpet , — tuha signifying a trumpet. 
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Jiijger by tho tube is very much like that of the sper- 

matic cord. It Is hard, firm, and wiry. In its olhce it may be 
assimilated to the vas deferens of the male. 

! 'I’hk iiouNj) LIGAMENTS are two small circular cords, which, 
.'.'■ising from the angle of the uterus at its suhis, anterior to and 
ratlier below the I allopian tubes, run between the duplicatures of 
tlie peritoneum, tL'onstituting the broad ligaments, until they arrive 
at the sides of the pelvis. They then leave the broad ligaments, 
and, turning forwards, take their course round, just below the 
brim, behind the peritoneum, traverse the inguinal canal, like the 
spermatic cord in the male, eventually pass out at the ring of the 
external oblique muscle, and are lost in the groin and parts adja- 
cent. They consist of a congeries of blood-vessels, nerves, and 
absorbents; and b}^ them a communication is kei)t uj) betw'oen 
the uterus within tlie pelvis, and the structures on the outside. 
It is in c(:)use(]uence of tliis direct communication, that, in some 
of tlie malignant diseases ot the uterus, the glands in the groin 
take upon themselves unhealthy action, and become enlarged, 
indurated, and oceasionally ulcerated. 

'llie round ligaments are figured in 2>lato 15//’, and jiavticnlarly 
well shown in ])latc 10 i i, where their origin, course, and escape 
tlirough the ring may he clearly traced : one is also distinguishable 
ill plate 18p. 

Plate 15 shows the back face of the vagina, the uterus, and its 
appenchiges. On the hd’t side, the peritoneum is dissected off the 
body of the uterus, to display the round ligament more fully. Jlie 
fimbriated extremity of the left Fallopian tube is si^read upon and 
embracing the ovary of tliat side, as happens during conception. 
a tlie fumliis iileri, b its body, c tlie neek, d the mouth, ec the 
broad ligaments, //the round ligaments, // r/ the Fallopian tubes, 
h the fimbriated extremity of the right side, ii the ovaries, k tlie 
vagina split up, to show the rugje on its posterior surface. 

L*late tlu^ left section of the female pelvis, drawn 

from a very accurate. Crerman model in my collection, a the 
fourtli lumbar vertebra, h Ihe rectum, c the loft iliac fossa, iZ the 
re(;tus ah(.(()minis muscle, springing from e the symphysis pubis, 
/ the mons veneris, </ the clitoiis, h the left nympha, i the left 
labium extermim, A the fundus uteri, I I the ovaries brought 
upwards, V) tlie posterior surface of the right broad ligament, n 
the right I'’allo])ian tube turned downwards, o o the fimbiiated 
(‘xtrciiiities of the tubes, ]) the right round ligament — the dotted 
lin crosses the luudus ol the bladder, q the os uteri, v the vagina, 
.s the point of the coccyx, t the sphincter ani, v the sphincter of 
the bladder, iv the urethra — the dotted line crosses the perineum, 
X the nu'aius urinarius. 

Plate li) gives a good view of the flooring of the pelvis looking 
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into it from the abdomen ; it is taken from a cast also in my 
collection, modelled by the late Mr. Joshua Brookes, a the mons 
veneris, h the bladder, c the fundus uteri, d the rectum, c e tlie 
Fallopian tubes, // their fimbriated extremities, g g the ovaries 
brought upward into view, h h the posterior processes of the 
broad ligaments, i i the round ligaments running forwards to 
escape out of the i^elvis at the ring, k the ccecum with its appen- 
dix vermiformis, I the small intestines, m the body of one of the 
lumbar vertebree. 

Arteries. — Plate *20 delineates the arteries of tlie uterus ; it is 
copied from one of Tiedemann’s beautiful engravings. J’hc 
patient from whom the drawing was taken died six days after 
mature delivery, a a the kidneys, b h the ureters, c tln^ uterus, 
about the comparative size it is usually found six days after 
labour ; it is turned forwards over the ])ubes, so that its posterior 
face is brought into view: d d the broad ligaments, e c the ovaries, 
/ / the Fallopian tubes, g the rectum cut, h tlie aorta, i the supe- 
rior mesenteric artery divided, k the inferior ditto, I I the I’enal, 
vt m the common iliacs, n n the external ditto, o o the internal 
ditto, p p the uterine arising from the internal iliacs, g q the 
gluteal, r r the obturators, « .s* the internal pudic, t t tlie ischiatic, 

u the lateral sacral, lo w the circumflexa ilii, x the sacra media, 
y y the spermatics, arising from the aorta just below the r(‘iial ; in 
this instance, as is most common, by two distinct branches. 

The nerves particularly requiring our attention run in five 
divisions. 1st. There is a large cutaneous branch, which rises 
from the second and third lumbar nerves, traverses the iliac and 
psoas muscles, and, following the spine of the ilium, is expended 
on the integuments of the outer part of the thigh. This nerve is 
too high to suffer under labour, but it is liable to pressure during 
the last few weeks of iiregnancy; the consequence of which is 
numbness in the track of its distribution, ^nd. The anterior 
crural nerve, — one of great magnitude, — takes its origin from the 
second, third, and fourth lumbar nerves, posses over the pelvic 
brim outside the femoral artery, to be distributed principally on 
the rectus femoris, and other flexors of the thigh. It is also out 
of the way of pressure under* labour, but, like the cutaneous 
branches, may suffer towards the close of gestation, to such an 
extent as to produce cramp on the inner and fore parts of the 
thigh, 3rd. The obturator, which rises from the third and fourth 
lumbar nerves, runs round below the brim of the pelvis, and passes 
out at the upper pail of the obturator foramen. 'J’his is chiefly dis- 
tributed to the adducjtor muscles of the thigli, and pressure on it 
sometimes occasions cramps on the inside of the thigh, at the 
commencement of labour, while the child’s head is entering the 
brim. 4th. The great sciatic, the largest nerve in the body, is 
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. ibrmed of the fourth and fifth lumbar, and the first, second, and 
.third sacral nerves. It lies over tlie sacro-iliac symphysis, and 
passes out of the pelvis by the side of the pyriform muscle, 
through the large sacro -sciatic foramen, to be distributed to the 
posterior part of the tliigli, and to siqii^ly the leg and foot. This 
nerve, situated at the back part of the pelvic cavity, and passing 
directly through, it, is j)articularly exposed to pressure during 
child-ljirth ; and it is not surprising that much inconvenience 
slionld result. Violent cramps in the extensor muscles of the 
thigli, and especially in the calf and plantar sole, are almost 
universally attendant on lingering labours, and often, also, on 
those of ordinary length, during the time when the head is fully 
occupying the pelvic cavity. Such muscular spasms add much to 
the agony endured ; they may sometimes be mitigated by pres- 
sure and hard friction over the part in pain. 5th. The fourth 
sacral is entirely expended on the part A\ithin the pelvis and 
about the anus. The fifth is sometimes wanting, and is always 
very small. The pudic nerve which supplies the clitoris and 
other external organs is derived from the tliird sacral. 

Thus, when first the uterus subsides, preparatory to it - taking 
on expulsive action, the cutaneous and crural nerves suffer, causing 
numbness and pain in the fore and outer part of the tliigh : when 
the head is passing through the brim the obturator may be pressed 
on, producing crami)s on the inside of the thigh; when labour is 
well advanced, the sciatic can scarcely escape pressure ; and more 
or less of cramp at the back part of the thigh, tlie calf of the leg, 
and sole of tJie foot, is the consequence. Occasionally, indeed, 
lameness and partial paralysis continue for some time after. The 
varicose state of the veiiis, and anasarcoiis swellings of the lower 
extremities, so commo]! during pregnancy, also originate from 
pressure, and mostly disappear, or are much relieved, in a few 
days after the termination of the labour. 

Plate 21, from Moreau’s work, faithfully describes the course 
and distribution of the principal pelvic nerves ; it is drawn from 
the body of a woman who died four days after labour. The left 
side of tlicp pelvis is cut away, the division being made at the sacro- 
iliac symi^hysis, posteriurly, and at the ramus of tlie pubis in 
front, just at its outer extremity, before it divides into the two 
brjmches, horizontal and descending. The bladder, collapsed, is 
seen behind the j)ubis, the vagina and rectum are also well dis- 
played, as is the uterus, large, from having so recently expelled 
a foetus. The left ovary is drawn up, and tlie Fallopian tube fore- 
shortened, to give a view of the spermatic vein a, and the sper- 
matic artery b ; c directs to the vena cava, d the aorta ; c e cut 
portions of the inferior mesenteric nerves, branches of the great 
sympathetic ; f g the fourth and fifth lumbar ganglia; k i k the 
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first, second, and third sacral ; m m m the lumbar and sacral 
nerves cut, which are to form the great sciatic ; n a branch sup- 
plying tlie lower part of the rectum, which rises from the fourth 
sacral. Immediately below the bifurcation of the aorta, lying over 
the sacral promontory, a large jilexus of nervous filaments is seen, 
which is called the superior hypogastric, or common uterine 
plexus ; this is formed by the continuation of tlip inferior mesen- 
teric nerve, and by branches from the lumbar ganglia ; it cliiefiy 
supplies the uterus. On the side of the vagina, rather above 
its centre, there is visible another extensive plexus of nervous 
threads, spread out into a large number of irregular meshes ; this 
is also formed from branches sent off from the inferior mesenteric, 
and otlici'sfrom tlio lumbar and sacral ganglia, and from the sacral 
nerves, and supplies tlie iipj)cr part of the vagina and the lower 
portion of the uterus: thi^ is the inferior hypoga-^tric ])lexiis. 
Branches arise fr(mi the lower sacral luu’ves. m m, lo bo distributed 
on the bladder, and lower part of the vagina.- tlie vcisieal and 
vaginal nerves. Behind these nerves, and the inferior liypogastric 
plexus, the uterine artery may bo observed rnnniug uj) tlie vagina^ 
and giving off transverse branclic’S to that organ. The piidic 
norvcis are iKit shown here. It is evident, that since they euco go 
from the pelvis, and re-enter it, the pudic nerve on the sub^ 
opened must he destroyed, when the pelvis is divided as this 
plate represents.* 

Thk Muscles within the Pelvis deserve notice; fur, hy being 
pressed on during the escape of the child's head, they are some- 
times strained, and pain is experienced in moving the tliigh, and 
in evacuating the rectum, for some days subsequent to laL )ur. 
The levator anij one on each side, of the shape of a fan, rises from 
the pubis just below the brim, the aponeurosis covering the 
obturator intemus, and the spinous process of the ischium, ji^isscs 
down by the side of the vagina, and is inserted into the sphincter 
ani, as seen in plate 21. On dissecting away these fibres, we 
observe the obturator internus ; which, taking its origin from the 
inner surface of the obturator ligament, and a portion of both the 
pubis and ischium in the neighbourhood of the foramen, sends off 
a tendon that, running round the ischium like a pulley, passes out 
of the iielvis through the small sacro-sciatic fornmcn, and is 


♦ For a more minute description of the uterine system of nerves, T would refer my 
reader to Dr. Robert Loo's excellent papers rood before tho Royal Society, on Dee. 
12, 1839, and June 17, 1841 j and published in tho Philosophical Transactions. 
The illustrative jdates are taken, two from an utenis in the fourth month, and tho 
other at the end of tho ninth month of pregnancy. He there describes four groat 
plexuses under the peritoneum, having an extensive connexion with tho hypogastric 
and spermatic nerves, and beautifully displays an amazing number of filaments, with 
which the uterus and contiguous organs are supplied. These papers have been 
published sepamtely, as they well deserve to be. 
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.^^rted into the fossa troclianterica at tlio root of the trochanter 
i^or. 7'hc ityrlformis rises from the anterior surface of the 
i^oud, third, and fourth divisions of the sacrum, escapes from the 
Melvis througli the large sacro-sciatic foramen, and is also inserted 
^to the fossa troclianterica, near the insertion of the obturator. 
Tlu. coccygeus springs from the spinous process of the ischium, 
and is aU.ifdied tet the side of the cocc3’^x through nearly its whole 
extent. The traiiHversua 'perinei rises from the side of tlic tuber 
ischii, and is lost upon the sphincter ani, siihincter vaginse, and 
the structure of the perineum itself. 

Analogy between the Genital Organs in the two Sexes. — Although 
the organs of generation appear to be widely different in the 'two 
sexes, and indeed give them their distinctive characters; yet there 
is seen, on closely comparing them, a great similarity, not only in 
function, but even in formation ; so that we cannot withhold our 
belief that they have both been fashioned on a common model. 
The resemblance between tlje ovaria and testes in office, form, 
organic elements, and original situation is most striking. For the 
testes lie in the abdomen until about seven months of foetal life 
are passed, and they are both supplied by blood-vessels arising 
from the same source, and following the same track. The uterus 
has been likened to the 2)rostate ; and it certainly bears a 
great similitude, in its position at least, during fa^tal life. The 
vasa deferentia and Fallopian tubes resemble each other in 
function and construction. The clitoris may be likened to the 
penis, and the labia to the scrotum. In many instances the con- 
fusion arising from this similitude is so remarkable that it is 
difficult to decide, particularly in infanc}^ to which sex the indivi- 
dual belongs. It must be observed, indeed, that the earlier the 
time chosen for making the comparison, the stronger will the resem- 
blance be. The clitoris of a foetus of three montlis is as large as 
the pej^L^ a male at the same age; and at a more recent 
existence the distinction of sex is by no 

means perceptible. 


OF THE GRAVID UTERUS. 

Contrast between the nnhnpregnated and gravid Uterus, — When 
we compare the unimpregnated witli the giavid uterus at the 
end of gestation, we should be inclined to doubt, — from the 
extraordinary alteration that has taken place during pregnancy, — 
whether in reality they were not two perfectly distinct organs. 
We observe an amazing difference, indeed, in every essential 
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attribute, particularly in /om, sizCy situation^ texture, i^ower, and 
contents. 

The Forim lias undergone great change : previously to impreg- 
nation it is soinewliat triangular, or like a slightly compressed 
pear ; at the end of gestation it is of an egg shape. 

The alteration in si>:e is most remarkable ; the virgin uterus 
measures not more than three inches in length, and two in 
breadth;* when labour is near at hand, it is about thii’teen inches 
long, and eight or nine ficross. 

The unimpregnated uterus has been described as situated 
WITHIN THE I’ELVis, between the bladde r and the i-ectum, sustained 
in its position by ligaments passing from it to the pelvic and 
lumbar bones. ()n the contraiy, the gravid uterus lias become an 
abdominal viscus ; it fills a large portion ol that ca\ity, stretclies 
the muscles considerably, and is supported by the iiarietes in 
front and at the sides, and by the pelvic bones below. 

The texture of the unimpregnated ut(}rus is close, tough, firm, 
and inelastic; the structure of the organ when gravid is loose, 
spongy, and distensible, capable of being drawn out to a consider- 
able extent between the fingers without lac()i‘ation of its substance. 
The looseness of its texture depends chiefly on the enormously 
increased size which its vessels have acquired during the develoi)- 
ment of the organ. 

The unimpregnated uterus possesses no tower but that of 
secreting and assisting in the function of conception ; the gravid 
womb possesses the power of aftbrding lodgment to the embryo, 
nourishing, and eventually expelling it. 

The section of the unimpregnated uterus displays an unoccupied 
cavity, communicating by an open mouth with the vagina below, 
having, therefore, properly speaking, no contents ; while the 
gravid contains the mev}hrana decidua, fmA the ovum; which latter 
consists of the chorion, the amnion, the liquor amnii, the placenta, 
the funis umbilicalis, the foitus, and, in an early stage of pregflTfTl«5*j*r 
the vesicula umbilicalis, and allantois. 

On opening the gravid uterus, besides the spongy character of its 
structure just adverted to, and the large size of its vessels, (which 
have acquired such a magnitude, that the veins have the term 
sinuses applied to them,) its thickness must necessarily become 

* “According to the calculations of Levret, its superficies may be taken at sixbocn 
inches, but at the end of the ninth month of gestation, its length is from twelve to 
fourteen inches, its breadth from nine to ten, and from back to front from eight to 
nine inches ; its superficies is now estimated at about three hundred and thirty-uino 
inches, and its cavity, which before impregnation wjis eciuivalent to about three- 
fourths of a cubic inch, will now contain four hundred and eight, so that its capacity 
is increased a little more than fiye hundred and niuetoon times, and its solid sub- 
stance from four and one-third to fifty-one cubic inches, or nearly in the mtio of 
twelve to one." — Montgomery, Signs and Symptoms of Pregnancy, p. 8. 
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object of observation. This varies considerably in different 
;; dividuals ; the substance is generally rather thicker than in 
ic iiniuipregnated state ; and in all instances the fibres are 
^ore apparent. The nerves and absorbents also enlarge in size, 
Nearly, if not entirely, in the same proportion as do the arteries 
and veins. 

Having completely divided the parietes, we cut down upon the 

Memiuiana Dkcidua oil Cai)U(!A.* * * § This is an opake membrane, 
lining the entire cavity, and in contact witli the internal surface of 
the uterus tbrongliout its wliole extent. It is divisible into two 
layers, Ixdh together being not much thicker than the nail, and is 
fio(*,culent on that face whidi is attached to the uterus;! smooth 
and plane on the one next the ovum; — so glossy, indeed, that it 
might be siipposetl to possess serous properties. But the most 
jiatient investigators liave not been able to discover any forma- 
tion ifV the decidua analogous to serous structure. It is highly 
vascular, pailakes hugely of the character of false membrane, is 
supplied witli blot>d from the uterine vessels, and has a tenacity 
between iiwn and i'alsii membrane. In the early period of preg- 
nancy, the two layers are separated froYn each other, especially 
towards the fundus uteri, by a (piantity of red-coloured fluid, ])artly 
serous, and ])artly half- coagulated, to which Breschet, who 
designates it s(‘ro-albuminous, has given the name of hydro^ 
2^erione.l As gestation advances, this fluid is gradually absorbed, 
and the two lamiiue come into close contact at every point, 
except where the placenta intervenes between them. For they are 
described by Hunter as splitting at the edge of the placenta; one 
layer passing between it and the uterus, the other traversing the 
foetal face of the organ, being interposed between the substance of 
the placenta and the chorion.§ 


* Thos e names were given to the membrane by Dr. Hunter, (who was the first to 
its two laiiuuae,) in consequence of its being shed from the uterus after 
labour, with the other discluirges. Uo also called the outer layer the decidua vera 
and the inner decidua irflejca. I prefer the terms suggested by Daillie (Hunter’s 
Gravid Uterus, p. 80, note), decidua uten and decidua choeii or ovuli; because tbeir 
adoption merely describes the situation and connexion of the two lamintc, and docs 
not involve aii} theory as to the formation of the inner layer, about which there is 
still Lonsiderahlo doubt. It has been described by Cliaussier uniier the title epichorion, 
from ^Tri, above, and tho external ovular membrane; by Dutrochet epione, 

from M and ilby, the ovum ; by Broachet perione, from irepl, around, and : and 
by Velpeau anhiste, from d priv., and lards, a web. Velpeau uses this term to signify 
an inorganic substance, since ho denies the organization of the membrane at any 
period of pregnancy. 

+ “ In thickness tiio membrane sometimes equals from one to three lines.” 
(Muller’s Phys. p. 1472.) This describes the thickness of the membrane in early 
pregnancy ; it is thinner towards the close. 

Z From lidap v€pl ubu, the water around the ovum. 

§ Dr. Win. Hunter, (Auat. Description of the Human Gravid Uterus, p. 54) ; see 
also Dr. Baillie’s accouut in the note at the same page ; as well as in page 81 of the 
same. work. Breschet (Etudes de I’CEuf dans I'esphce humaine) states that both 
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The annexed cut, taken from Montgomery’s work, displays the 
appearance of the uterine surface of the decidua in an early ovum, 

magnified by the microscope. 
The cup-like elevations, having 
the appearance of little bags, 
which Montgomery lias called 
the cotjfhdom of the decidua, 
and which he lilvens to* the 
suckers of the cuttle-fish, are 
well made out. He found on more 
than one occasion a milky or 
chylous fluid within their cavity.* 
The deciduous membrane is 
a product of the uterus, and does 
not originate in the ovum. Jt is 
not a constituent part r)f the 
ovum, and is only connected with and subservient to the embryo 
as an uterine formation, tlie consecpience of pregnancy. This is 
proved to be the case because, in extra- uterine gestation, altliougli 
the ovum has never entei^d the uterus, this membrane is invari- 
ably formed within the uterine cavity.t It is furnished by the 
tubular follicles opening upon the mucous membrane of the 
uterus, described and delineated in page 40,1 and its secretion 
commences immediately upon impregnation talcing place ; so that 
even before the ovum can be discovei’cd by the naked eye, — while 
it is yet traversing the Fallopian tube — the rudiments of the 
decidua may be found within the womb. At first it consists of an 
albuminous fluid ; § and by degrees it assumes the cliaracter of a 
perfect, organised, tender membrane. E. F. Weber |1 observed it 

layers pass between the uterus and placenta. The two layers of tj^de^iidnous mem- 
brane are well shown in ^^^22, fig. 3. This ovum is about weeks old : a 

the decidua vera, or uteri ; b decidua reflexa or ckoni ; c chorion ; tl amnion 
umbilicalis; / embryo; g prolongation of tho decidua uteri into tlic neck orihft- 
womb. In this S2)ccimcn the inner layer of tho decidua forms a shut sac, and there 
is no appearance of any prolongation of the outer layer into either Fallopian tube, 
nor of any apertures tallying with the commencomout of tho tubes ; although it js 
indubitable that such a prolongation exists at the commencement dl' pregnancy, as 
asserted by Baillie (Op. Citat. p. 7^). This preparation fully bcara out iJaillie’s 
description in the note at the same page, ** The decidua vera [uteri] seems to lose 
itself at tho beginning of the cervix, and has evidently there an opening ; the 
decidua which govers the external surface of the chorion (decidua ehoi-ii) becomes 
gradually thinner as pregnancy advances, but has no opening in it at the c«rrvix 
uteri, nor anywhere else.” Fig. 2 shows the flocculent character of the surface of 
the membrane in contact with the uterus. Fig. 1, the smooth glossy face next the 
ovum. This piece of deciduous membrane was taken from an ovum of later date. 

* Op. Cit. p. 134, note, 

+ Soe note on this subject in the paper on extra-uterino fcclation in this work. 

j Weber and Shaii>ey, in Muller’s Physiolog., p. 1474; also Dr. J. Held eod. 
Opere, p. 1680. 

§ Wagner’s Physiology of Development, by Willis, p. 183. 

II Disq. Anat. Uteri et Ovar. puella) vii. a concept, die defunctie. Halyc, 183n 
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on t]ie seventh day from coitus : it tJion resembled a layer of 
lympl). 'IJiis is the earliest ])eriod at wliicJi if has been seen to 
have assumed a solid form.* 

JTunter oalied t]i(‘ internal layer dcr^dua rcjlcra, from the sup- 
position that its prudiictioii was the elfeet of the loll* process, 
lie ])res..jned that on the imprcgnat<^d oMim arriving at the 
iiteriiKJ extremity y( the Fallopian tube, it meets v.ith resistance 
from this memljrane, lying stivtclnul aero^^^ tljo m*)uth of the 
tube ; that in its d('seent into the cavity, it ( arrics tiic membrane 
before it, doubles it upon its(df, Jind 11 ms ibims two layers from 
the original single one. Ollier plivsndogisrs of rrpute liave also 
ado])t(‘d Hunter’s ideas; aii<l some ! ha\e desc ribed a third mem- 
brane, (*aliod from its later formation the (levhhid srr(>tin(f. This 
is said to be s(n*reted exactly at tiiat ])oiiit where the integrity of 
the docidiia vera as a svmmetrical sac is interrupted and destroyed 
by it\ s('[)'U‘atiie.i fj-om its iiteiine attachment, and inversion 
b)\vaidAthe iitcriiu', (.juily. A part of the o\uni is thus left un- 
covered by ib(^ nuanbrane ; but the ])lnce (d* the protruded and 
deiacb(‘d ]K>vii()n of the membrane is supplied by the (h cidiui 
srnduifi, wInMi boeomes connecteal by its margins with the decidua 
vera in tlm mam. or of a patch. Jly this exj>lamition the followers 
of Hunter's views account for tlie prolongation of the memhrane 
liaving been fre([uently observed passing a litth' way into each 
l^billopiau tube, which could not be the case if the inner were a 
rcHe(d('d membrane, without some arraugement similar to the one 
(.onteiided for.J 

'iiie value of tlie decidua is principally, if not entirely, con- 


* Sliarpey nnd Weber (Muller’s Physiol., ]). 1579), together with Baly (Supple- 
ment to that work, p. 91), think the decidua not a structure of new formation, but 
that it is simply the mucous membrane of the uterus in an increased state of deve- 
lopment and vascularity ; so, also, does Prof. Goodsir (Anat. and 1‘athol. Observ. 
p^68bjlany continental physiologists, as CoWe (Comptes licndus, May 21, 1847, 
Pprtfflp^nd Robin (Memoi VO sur la Membrane Muqueu.se Uterine, Paris, 1848), have 
adopted thi.s opinion. On the contrary, Muller (Op. Cit. p. 1573) declares that the 
decidua diffcra totally from the mucous membrane of tho uterus, and that the two 
Jayer.s are, in Hict, new products. 

f Mullor’b PTiysiol., p. 1573 ; Wagner on Dcyelopmcnt, by Willis, p. 192. Bojanus 
originated this doctrine. Isis von Oken, fiir 1821. 

X There is even now considerable difference of opinion existing as to whether the 
internal deciduous membrane is a reflected layer or not. Goodsir (Anat. and 
Pathol. Obs. Edinb.), Costo (Comptes Rendus, 1842), Robin (Mdm. sur la Membrane 
MuqMeiise, 1848), and otliers denying that it is so ; while Weber, (JVorieps 
N. Notizen, 1842, No. 507, p. 35,) Muller, (Phys. by Baly, p. 1573,) and I think 
most who have paid particular attention to tho subject, look upon it as an extension 
of the originally formed membrane doubled upou itself. Muller says, indeed, 
(Physiol, p. 1573,) “ It must not bo imagined that tho process by which the decidua 
reflexa is formed is a mechanical one, —that the ovum as it enters the uterus pushes 
the membrane before it, — for, like all processes of tho same kind which occur in the 
animal organism, this one is effected by the vital vegetative action, exerted in a 
determinate direction.” 
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fined to the first few weeks of iiregiianey ; it would appear to be 
of little service towards the close. 

It is subservient both to the nutrition of the embryo, and to the 
preservation of its vitality ; and thus before the elaboration of the 
I^lacenta, it seems to perform for the new being, functions analo- 
gous to those which, in an after stage, are carried on by the pla- 
centa itself. • 

As gestation advances, the deciduous membrane becomes thinner 
and less tenacious ; and at the full period of pregnancy it is 
very difficult to separate the two layers one from tlie other. 

Ciioiiio?^. — Having divided the decidua in our dissection, we 
arrive at tlie external membrane of the ovum, the ciroiuoN ;* * * § a 
thin, glistening, transparent membrane, much resembling the 
delicate serous tissues, very tough for its tenuity, enveloping and 
affording an external covering to the whole of the ovum, with the 
exception of the placenta, which is interposed between it and the 
uterus. It passes on the foetal face of the placenta, and gives a 
coat to that surface as well as to the funis umbilicalis. 

It is a constituent part of the ovum from the remotest period 
of conception, because in extra-uterine x)regnancy we find it, not 
in the uterus, as the deciduous membrane is, but enclosing the 
embryo itself. It possesses no blood-vessels evident to the naked 
eye ; but we cannot deny its vascularity, since it is subject to 
become thickened and opakc by disease ; and in some of the 
mammalia its vessels may be made apparent by injection.! It is 
for the purpose of protecting the embryo in conjunction with the 
amnion, and of assisting to form both a bag for containing tlie 
liquor amnii, and also a soft wedge h}' which the structures, during 
labour, may be dilated with the least possible chance of injury. 

When the ovum is first seen, it is completely surrounded by a 
thick tomentum of minute filamentous, mossy villi, as Avith an t 
efflorescence, wliich, conveying the embryonic vessels,! pro ceed 
from the chorion, and imbed themselves in the semi-fluidcTeSt^ 
duous secretion, like roots in the soil ; these have been called the 
shaggy chorion.^ As the ovum continues to grow, the chorion 


* This membrane has its name from the thick fringe of villous excrescences 
springing from its outer surface, from ^ hand or collection of anything. 

+ " In all cases in which the allantois applies itself upon tlio other membranes of 
the embryo, it furnishes them with vessels, so that in the pachyderms, ruminants, 
and carnivora, in which the allantois is thus disposed, the amnion and chorion are at 
a certain period richly supplied with vessels.” (Baly, Continuation of Muller, p. 88.) 

t Wagner, Op. Cit p. 200. 

§ W. Hunter (Gravid Uterus, p. 53) calls these villi “ shaggy vessels ; *’ and 
says that with a magnifier they appear to be transparent ramifying vessels. Burns 
(Principles of Mid. 6th edit. p. 164) follows Hunter in describing them as “ shaggy 
vessels.” Baillie also (Hunter’s Grav. Ut. p. 81) designates them as the “shaggy 
vessels of the chorion;” and says, probably some of them are lymphatics. Velpeau, 
Cams, and Breschet, think that they are not blood'Vesscls, because they onnnot 
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‘uid amnion increase in extent, bnt tlie flocculent villi do not 
increase in the same proportion. They now no longer surround it 
at all points, hut are li*ft, as it were, in one corner, and gradually 
hecoine cliistcn-cd together and concentrated, to form the fleshy 
placcmia;'* while the remainder of the enlarging ovum becomes as 
gradually invested with the bald, naked, pellucid chorion ; and 
this coat in its -growth is (tarried unwaials, around, within the 
liiihig membrane of the uterus, to afford an outer covering to the 
fecundated cyst, so long as gestation lasts.f 

Platt' fig. 1, shows the villous tomentum entirely investing 
the choi’ion. Fig. 2 (i the same villi, thicker and more nuinertjus 
at this point than at any other: they are being collected, by de- 
grees, into one mass, for the formatitm of the placenta ; h the 
chorion dt'iindtHl of the villi. Fig. 3 a the pellucid membranes, 
whivh have incieased in extent, leaving the villous prolongations 
collect'd into oiu* mass, to form h the placenta; c the embryo 
&(*(‘n through the membranes.' This ovum is about eight weeks 
old, and is the most perfect specinu'n of so early a placenta I 
hav(' y('t si‘en. 'I'lu' drawing represents the appearance of the 
ovum when it was first expelled, distended with the amnial fluid. 

detect canals in them, even hy powerful glasses: and Dr. Montgomery, in a paper 
in the 1th volumo of tlio Dublin Medical luid Surgical Journal, says, “They seem to 
be merely Bpougioles, and to act as anckors, by whioli the ovum is supported until its 
connexion with the ntenis is more perfectly accomplished by the development of the 
vessels of the placenta.” So also J. Goodsir (Anat Obs. p. 50) : — “ The villi are to 
the ovum what the Bpougi()l( 3 s are to a plant.^’ Ami he says, “ Up to a certain period 
of geht.ition, the choiiou au<l its \illi contain no blood-vessels.” These vessels indeed 
mv lirst visible soon after the allantois .irrives at, and applies itself to, tho inner 
surface of that portion of the eliorioii, toward.s winch it travels in its growth. The 
villi may, therefore, bo regavde^l as conduits for those blood-vessels by wliich tho 
embryo at this particular stage of gestation i‘^ sustained and nourished. Dr. lyfackenzie, 
of Glasgow, in an excellent article in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jouraal for 
January, 1830, maintains, that although the villi themselves are not blood-vessels, 
yet they form the placenta, and are each furnished with an artery and vein that 
run hi<U by side along them. And this indeed seems to bo a true description of their 
anatomy. For modern microscopical research has shown that they are not themselves 
either blood-vessels or lymphatics, but the fraineivork on which blood-veaecls travel 
from the ovum to tho uterus, — that framework being a very fine process of the 
transparent eli^^rioii, which envelopes eacli loop, as in a slender bag, and conducts it 
to the deciduous membrane, in which it ultimately fixes itself firmly. They are very 
sijnilar to the vascular tassels attached to tho foetal membranes which dip into the 
cups of tho cotyledons in tlio gravid uterus of tlie cow and sheep, and which in those 
animals arc most easily injected from tho umbilical vessels. 

• * Wagner, p. 108, note ; see also p. 19f). 

+*Tbat these villi aro not removed by absorption, as Velpeau (Embryologie 
Humainc), and some other physiologists have supposed, but are persistent and them- 
selves, as Lobsteiu (Sur la Nutrition du Foetus, § 19,) and Mackenzie, (Edinb. Med. 
Surg. Journ. vol. xlv. p. 45 ) believe, form the placenta is, I think, proved to 
demonstration, by tho fact tliat in the /era*, wlio poB.se88 an annular placenta of a 
broa»l belt-like shape surrounding the ovum, there is discovered, in tho early stage of 
utero-gestation, a zone of villi encircling tho young ovum, tallying in situation and 
comparative width with tho placenta, which is afterwards to be elaborated (See 
Sharpey, in Miiller’a Physiology, p. 1676.) 
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Plate 24, from Hunter’s splendid work on the gravid uterus, 
displays an ovum of five months age within the womb, which has 
been laid open : the vessels ramifying on the decidua ovuli arc 
veil delineated ; and the gelatine secreted by the glandula) 
Nabothi at the cervix uteri a is also tolerably distinctly pictured. 
One coil of the funis is%een twisted round the neck, and another 
round the left ancle. 

Amnion. — The chorion having been cut through, we next meej^ 
with the AMNION, another very thin, transparent, and tough mem- 
brane, in structure and appearance so similar to the chorion, that 
it is impossible to distinguish the one from the other, except by 
its being the strong^ of the two. It is destitute of coloured 
vessels, but it too must possess vascularity; because, like its 
twin siste^ it becomes thickened by disease, and because it en joys 
in an enmient degree the i)ower of secretion. It runs in contact 
with the chorion throughout its whole extent, except just at the 
placental extremity of the funis umbilicalis, where these mem- 
branes arc separated ; and to this formation the term processus 
irifuiidibuliformis has been applied. It is connected with the 
chorion by jneans of an intermediate transparent substance, 
which has the appearance of an extremely delicate arachnoidal 
membrane. This has been called the tunica media,^ The amnion 
gives an external coat to the fintal face of the placenta, and to the 
funis umbilicalis. On dividing the navel string, we find the 
chorion between the amnion and the proper substijnce of the funis 
itself. The placenta and funis, then, may be said to be behind 
the amnion and chorion, in the same way as the bowels are said 
to be behind the peritoneum. Its use is exactly analogous* to that 
of the chorion, so far as afibrding a covering to the ovum is con- 
cerned ; but it performs an additional distinct function in the 
secretion of the liquor amnii. 

It is worthy of remark, that these conjoint memUranes do not 
always possess the same degree of toughness ; for we sometimes 
observe them in labour so exceedingly tender, that they break on 
the very first accession of pain ; while at others, their firmness is 
so considerable that they remain entire much longer than they 
ought, and thus proportionably retard the delivery. In some few 
instances they have not been ruptured at all before the child’s 
birth ; but the ovum has been expelled whole, even when it has 
arrived within a few weeks of its maturity. Nor do they increase 

♦ Wagner’s Physiology of Development, by Willis, p. 193. Muller (Physiol, by 
Baly, p. 1671), says the membrana media is the same as the “ endochoriou” 
of Dutrochet, and is veiy vascular; though at p. 1682, he gives a separate 
identity to the cudochorion,' as a thin layer of membrane loosely adhering to the 
inner surface of the chorion ; as does also Wngner, who designates it as a “vascular 
lamina.” 
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,in density and strength in a relative proportion as the process of 
Mgcstatioii advances : for even at the earliest age, they resist the 
application of irioderate pressure ; and at five or six niontlis, they 
i are often found as strong as they usually are at the expiration of 
; the whole period ; of the two membranes the amnion is by far the 
strongest. 

Ill the young ovum the chorion is separated to a considerable 
extent from the amnion, which at this period closely embraces 
the emtiryo. The space is filled by a transparent, albuminous 
fluid,* of a consistence not unlike the vitreous humour of the eye, 
in wliich the umbilical vesicle lies imbedded ;t — the coijjs reticula 
of Velpeau. A net-work of very lino fibimentous processes passes 
between the amnion and chorion, coimecting these membranes 
together, and intersecting the intervening fluid at al^ 

Thrs fluid is gradually absorbed during tb(* progress of pregnancy; 
and ill its stead the tunica media is left. Soimdimes, though 
rarely, some fluid is found between the amnion and chorion at an 
advanced period of gestation ; and this is what in labour is called 
the false waters. 

In plate 28, fig. 2, is delineated an ovum of about five weeks 
age, in which the outer sac, a the chorion, has been opened 
to display h tliti ainiiion enclosing the embryo, and c the vesicula 
umbilicalis. In this specimen, the chorion is of far greater 
extent than the amnion, and there existed a proportionate 
(piaiitity of fluid bctw’cc'ii them. These two membranes are also 
lieautifully shown in 25, representing an ovum of five 

months age. Ulie feetus is enclosed within the amnion, which is 
unopened, and is separated both from the chorion and placenta, 
but still adliereut to the idacental extremity of the funis : a a 
portion of deciduous membrane, h the placenta, c the chorion, d 
the amnion with the fijetus witliin it. 

LiQuon Amnit. — The tAvo layers of Uie decidua, as well as the 
chorion and amnion, being opened, we jienetrate into the centre 
of the ovfini, and the liquor amnii escapes. This is the name 
given to the Avaters smTounding the feetus, and in which the 
embryo, at the early stage of gestation, may be said to float. 
The liquor amnii varies exceedingly at the end of gestation, botli 
in its quantity and properties : — ^in quantity from a few ounces to 

AfVagner (Op. Cit. p. 193 ,) calls this fluid gelatinous. Blumenbach, § 567, says 
the space between the membranes “is filled by a clear water which may bo called 
the liquor chorii and Mtillor (Phys. by Baly, p. 1582 ) that it is “sometimes of a 
fluid consistence, at others ffclatinova,** and in the same page he speaks of it as an 
“ albuminous secretion.” 

+ See plates ii., ii*., iii., and iii*. in Costa’s Atlas, illustrative of his “Histolre 
du D^veloppemcnt des Corps Organises.” Also two magnified ova in Wagner’s 
Physiology, already quoted, pages 164 and 167. In all these drawings tie umbilical 
vesicle is clearly occupying a portion of the “ albuminous space.” 
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a gallon or more ; in properties, from being perfectly pellucid 
and inodorous, to a tliick, somewhat viscid, dirty fluid, nearly as 
dark as a common infusion of coffee, and occasionally, though 
rarely, of a putrid odour. The usual appearance of the liquor 
amnii is that of rather dingy water, of a greenish or yellowish 
cast.* * * § It contains chloride of sodium, some salts, especially the 
phosphate of lime, and a free acid known as mimic aculy by some 
supposed to be benzoic acid. TIrea has also been discovered in it 
by Davy and Rees ;t and sometimes a very small qufTiitity of 
albumen is held in solution, as is evidenced by its becoming rather 
turbid on the application of heat. 

The relative yropovtions between the quantity of the fluid 
and the size of the embryo differ much at different stages of preg- 
nancy, being considerably greater in the early periods, and less at 
the advanced stage. Thus, when tlie embryo is scarcely visible to 
the naked eye, there is from half a drachm to a drachm of water 
collected within the membranes. In plate 22, fig. 8, where the 
embryo is not so large as a small kidney-bean, there Avould be an 
ounce or more of liquor amnii; while at the end of gestation, 
when the fmtus weighs on an average nearly seven pounds, the 
amount of fluid seldom exceeds a pint. U'he quantity, therefore, 
though positively increasing with the growth of the ovum through- 
out the whole of gestation, is, relatively to the size of the fuituSy 
gradually diminisliing. 

The origin of this water has ^ven rise to much controversy :l 
it has been regarded as an excretion from the fcetal body, — either 
urine or perspiration. This, however, cannot be, because, as just 
observed, a quantity of fluid is present before the embryo is 
visible ; and the relative proportion to the size of the fmtus at 
the different ages of pregnancy would also discountenance such 
an idea. It has been regarded as a specific uterine secretion ; 
but in extra-uterine conception it is found surrounding the foetus, 
and not within the uterine cavity. It is now generally believed 
to be a secretion or exudation from the inner surface of the 
amnion. 

Use. — Nor has its intention or use been a less fruitful ground 
of dispute. At one time it was supposed to be formed for the 
purpose of nourishing the foetus ;§ but this notion is very unphi- 

* The dingy, greenish colour is probably dependent on some meconium ha /ing 
passed from the rectum of the foetus before its birth. 

f Lee’s Lecture, Med. Ouz. January 13th, 1843, p. 530. 

X “ Its source is doubtful.” (Blumenbach, § 568.) “ Its source is still unknown.” 
(Rigby ; Libraiy of Med. vol. vi. p. 30.) 1 cannot imagine tho possibility of its being 

derived from any other source than the membrane which incloses it. 

§ Heister, Haller, Darwin. Muller (Physiol, by Baly, p. 1609) says tho liq. 
amnii passes into the stomach ; for in the foetus of the human being, as well as 

other animals, hairs have been found in the stomach. But ho acknowledges ** that 
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losopliical ; — because we can assign other most valuable uses to 
' it ; — because we have no need of its agency in this respect, since 
there is a regular system of vessels connected with the foetus, 
through which the means of increase can be supplied ; — because 
it is sometimes perfectly unfitted for nutriment, being foul, turbid, 
and of a greenish colour, probably from the admixture of meco- 
nium with it ; — because it is proved by analysis to contain no 
nutritious properties, or if any, a very inconsiderable proportion;* 
— and because of tlie large relative quantity in the first few weeks 
of gestation, llesidcs, monstrosities have been brought forth 
without eiilier ocsopliagus or digestive apparatus. Such a pro- 
duction could not have obtained nourishment b\^ means of internal 
organs. These facts have led liobstein and others to. belie\o 
that it nourislied the fintiis by absorption througli the skin. This 
snp])bsition is equally improbable, for many of the reasons just 
stated*; and to them it may be added, that if the liquor amnii is 
secreted by the amnion, whicli is continuous w ith, and, as it w^ere, 
an extension of, the fodal skin, we cannot concede to it the office 
of aft'ording a nutritious matter to be afterw ards absorbed by the 
cuticular vessels. 

Its real use ai)pears to be, to defend the young embryo in the 
early w^ec'ks of pregnancy, from the pressure of the uterine parie- 
tes, which must otherwise have annihilated it ; and this is the 
reason wliy it then exists in such large proportionate quantity ; — 
to protect tlie vessels of the funis and placenta in the latter 
months from a degree of compression which w ould have impeded 
the regular flow of blood through them ; — and to allow free 
motion to the limbs of the foetus, so as to prevent their being 
cramped or distorted. It has also been supposed (since water is 
so bad a conductor of heat) to keep up an equable w'armth in 
the foetal body throughout the whole of gestation, to whatever 
varying circumstances of temx)erature the woman^s body may be 
exposed. Besides these advantages, we find it performing a 
most important service in labour, when it conduces so essentially 
to the foi mation of the soft wedge-like bag. Its value does not 
cease even on the rupture of the membranes ; for it assists in 
lubricating the vagina and external parts, and by this means 
prepares them for the more easy passage of the child. 

tbis cnodo of nutrition mvet bo of trifling and veiy inadequate amount.** Rigby 
(Lib. of Med., vol. vi. p. 30) thinks “ it is a means of nourishment to the foetus 
during the first part of pregnancy, from the fact that it contains more nutritious 
matter in the early than in the latter months;’* and that “the disappeai^ance of 
the coagulable matter which it contain^ towards the close of pregnancy, may be 
attributed to its having been absorbed at an earlier period, and to the process of 
nutrition being now carried on by other means.*’ To this opinion I cannot give my 
assent. 

* “ Occasionally, the quantity of coagulable matter in the liquor amnii is nearly as 
great as in the water of ascites.” (Wm. Hunter, Grav. Uterus, p. 61.) 
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Placenta. — Of the foetal appendages — all of them highly 
essential towards the \vell-hcing of the ovum, either at the early 
or more advanced period of intra-uterine life — the placenta is 
perhaps the most important; — the medium of communication 
between the mother and her infant; — the organ through whose 
means life is sustained, nourishment supplied, and growth 
perfected. 

The term placenta was derived from its shape.* * * § It consists of 
a flat, spongy, irregularly circular mass, composed almost entirely 
of foetal vessels, — the ramifications of the umbilical arteries and 
vein, which are connected together by loose cellular substance. 
At the full period of pregnancy it is usually from seven to nine 
incjies in diameter, and about one inch in thickness at4he thickest 
part, where the umbilical vessels enter its substance, gradually 
becoming thinner towards its edge. It' generally weighs ab6ut a 
pound or a little more ; but in this respect it varies considerably, 
its bulk being principally influenced by the siz (3 of the child ; 
sometimes, howev(;r, its increased weight is dependent on an 
excess of its owni growth alone, probably th(‘ efte(;t of diseased 
action. It has been supposed to possess absorbents. Hunter 1* 
suggested the probability of these vessels being present; Schne- 
ger,t Wrisberg,§ and Chaussier,!! contend for them ; and Fohmairil 
imagined he had found them in rich profusion. Sir E. Home 
and Mr. Bauer** believed they had detected nerves by the aid of 
a strong magnifying power; and this is also the opinion of 
Chaussier. I have never been able to see either nerves or 
absorbents in this organ, or in the funis ; and most physiologists 
deny their existence. If it possessed absorbents, w^e might ])re- 
sume they would be readily found ; and a strong argument against 
there being nerves, is the fact, that no pain is felt by the child 
when the funis is divided. 

It has two faces; — the one foetal (plate 2G, fig. 1), next the 
embryo ; the other maternal (fig. 2), in apposition to tlie uterus. 
According to Hunter and Baillie, it is covered on the fcetal face 
by the decidua chorii,tt as well as by the chorion and the amnion ; 
and on the maternal by the decidua vera. The ftetaf surface has 
therefore a smooth, glistening aj^pearance, which it obtains from 
the two ovular membranes ; these are raised into numerous dark- 


• Placenta in the Latin language signifies a cake ; from irXdKovs, the sJiine. It is 
also called the afterbirth ; ^ aixd, with the membranes and the cord, the secundittes, 

+ MS. Lectures ; vide Granville on Abortion, p. 19. 

X De Fonct. du Plac. 1799 ; Archiv. de Schweighaouser, sur I'Art des Ao- 
couchemens, tom. i. p. 179. * 

§ Archiv. de Schweighaeuser, tom. i. p. 163, 

II Joum. Uni vers. tom. i. p. 233. 

De Vaiss. Absorb, du Placenta et du Cordon, Liege, 1832. 

** Philos. Trans. 1815. Gravid Uterus, p. 54. 
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[Iplotirecl ridges, radiating in a serpentine manner from near the 
t^ntre, and becoming less evident as they approfich the edge ; 
Igrodnced by the divisions of the umbilical vessels, before they 
pip into, and bury themselves in the substance of the mass. As 
^hese tortuous eminences are vessels, and the largest of them 
veins, the deepness of their colour depends on the contained 
blood shining through their coats, and the transparent membranes 
covering them. Tlie umbilical arteries, after dividing upon the 
fo'tal surface of the placenta, ent(‘r the su])stance of that organ at 
irregular intervals ; and s])litting into innumerable ramifications, 
are carried forward obliquely, towards the maternal face. They 
there terminate in beautifully coiled and convoluted caiullaries, 
which form tufts or boiupiets, and are continued, as loops, into the 
minute origins of the umbilical vein. In their course they carry 
with them, as an investing membrane, a very line process of the 
chorion, which surrounds and (undoses them in a kind (jf bag, 
depicted in the cut at page 7:h‘ The v('ins, whose capillary extre- 
mities are enclosed in the same sheath, gradually approximate 
each other, and form, by coalescing, larger and huger trunks, until 
they all unite in the one capacious canal, — the vein of tl^o funis 
iimbilicalis. Tlic arteries and veins continue to pres(*rve the 
flame comparative size and arrangement during their whole course 
in the placenta, which obtains between them in their transit along 
the navel string, — that is to say, in all their i‘amifications, even 
to the minutest subdivisions, two arteries accomi>any one vein,* 
a circumstance which, as far as 1 know, has not before been made 
tlie subject of remark ; the arteries are mucli more convoluted 
than the vein by the side of which they run ; — and tJic calibre of 
the vein aj^pears much greater than that of both the attendant 
arteries together. The brandies of the vein, then, although much 
larger than the sub-divisions of the arteries, are considerably less 
numerous. 

The matei’nal surface presents a very different appearance from 
the foetal ; invested with the opaque, flocculent, fibrous decidua, 
it juits on a^fleshy look, and is divided by sulci into a number of 
irregularly shaped lobes. Each of tliese lobes is formed by tlie 
rainifications of one branch of the umbilical arteries and vein on 
their first splitting ; and tlie vessels of one lobe, subdividing in 
an ^arborescent form, anastomose but sparingly witli each other, 
and not at all with those of its neighbour.! 

* See the second cut at page 74. 

+ I have stated, on the high authority of Hunter and Baillie, that tlie decidua 
chorii passes between the chorion and the foetal face of the placenta, the two layers 
of the membrane splitting to iMJceive that organ between them. I must confess that 
I have never been able to detect anything like the decidua between the chorion and 
the bed of the placenta ; and 1 cannot help thinking Breschot’s opinion more correct, 
, — namely, that both layers are placed between the placenta and the uterus. It 
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Use , — It is now established as an incontrovertible fact, tliac the 
salubrious change which the foetal blood undergoes, is accom- 
plished in the placental mass ; but the immediate mofle lias given 
rise to mucli difference of opinion. It has been explained in four 
ways. Some physiologists contend that there is a direct commu- 
nication between the motlier and the fivtus by means of contbmous 
vessels^ Others, that the mother’s blood passes by ahsorptUm 
into the foetal S 3 "stem.|' Others, again, that the mother’s blood is 
poured into certain simiosities or cells, existing on the maternal 
surface of the placenta, which are destined by nature to receive 
it ; and that while extravasated in these cells, the fmtal vessels 
dejirive it of whatever is necessary for the preservation of the 
embiyo :1 — while another party entirel}" denies the existence of 

t 

appears to me that the dccidoa vera is carried over the maternal surface of the 
placenta, from lobe to lobe, like the arachnoid over tho convolutions of the brain, 
while the decidua chorii not only invests the uterine face of the organ, but sends off 
processes which dip deeply among the placental villi, and knit tlicm together. The 
villous ladicles of the chorion in the young ovum, penetrate and take root in the 
deciduous membrane, as already noted ; and at the same time the decidua, by a series 
of nucleated cells — or, in other words, by a process of ordinary growth — sends fila- 
ments upwards by tho side of the villi, closely embracing these prolongations all 
around, by means of which the villi become cemented together ; and a solid mass is 
formed of what previously consisted of a series of unconnected shaggy tassels ; so that 
what I have above called the cellular subatance connecting the vessels together 
consists, in truth, of iirocesses of decidua retiexa. J. Goodsir (Auat. and Pathol. 
Observations, p. 60) seems to entertain very much of tho same idea; for, speaking of 
tho villi of the chorion in the young ovum attaching themselves to the lucnis 
through tho intervention of the deciduous membrane, he says, “ the vessels of the 
decidua enlarge, and assume the appearance of sinuses, in the midst of which the villi 
of the chorion are embedded. This increase in the calibre of the decidual capillaries 
goes on to such an extent, that finally the villi are completely bound up or covered 
by the membrane, which constitutes tho walls of the vessels, this membrane 
following the coutout of the villi, and oven passing to a certain extent over the 
branches and stems of tho tufts/’ 

* This — the oldest notion of tho mode of communication — has been of late years 
revived by Dr. Radford, of Manchester, in a pamphlet on the structure of the human 
placenta, published in 1832 : though at iiage 19 ho says : — “The vessels are extremely 
minute, and (it may be) only convoy the more subtle parts of the blood.” Flourcns 
also (Cours aur la Gdiidration, 1836, p. 130) contends for there being a direct commu- 
nication in the human subject; but he states that this communication exists only in 
those animals which have a single placenta, as in man, the carn'vora, and tho 
rodentia. 

+ Rouhault was the first to deny that any continuity of vessels exi-^ted between 
the uterus and placenta, and to promulgate the doctrine of the transmission of the 
fmtal blood into the mother’s system by absorption, and vice versd, (Mdmoires de 
I’Acaddmie Roy. des Sciences, 1717, p. 11.) About twenty years afterwards, Dr. 
Simpson, of St. Andrews, publisliod the same opinion, which was hold by Haller, 
Roederer, Donald, and Alexander Monro. 

J This theory, established by the illustrious Hunters, has been accepted almost 
universally in the schools as the correct description, even to the present day. In the 
year 1780, indeed, Mr. John Hunter presented a paper to the Royal Society, in which 
he claimed tho merit of having discovered the true structure of the placenta, and its 
connexion with the uterine circulation. He describes those uterine arteries which 
are not employed in nourishing tho organ, as making two or three close spiral turns 
upon themselves, then passing obliquely through the decidua into the substance of 
the placenta, without any diminution of calibre, and there terminating by open extre- 
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an5i;^2^1acental cells into which the mother’s blood is extravasated ; 
and supposes that the same benefits result to the foetus — its 
vessels ramifying in close approximation to those of the mother — 
although the mother’s blood never enters the substance of the 
Xilacenta at all, nor ever, indeed, leaves her system.* 

mities in cells on the maternal surface of that mass. From these cells arise veins by 
large patulous mouths, which are more than equal to the size of the veins themselves^ and 
entering obliquely the substance of the uterus, immediately communicate with the 
veins proper to tlie uterus, and return tho blood to the mother’s system. (See also 
his Animal Economy, Palmer’s Ed. p. 67.) 

Entirely corroborative of these views is the description given by Dr. Hunter 
(Gravid Uteiais, p. 48) : 

“For it seems incontestable,” ho says, “that tho human idacenta, like that' of 
the quadruped, is composed of two distinct parts, though blended together ; namely, 
an umbilical, which may be considered a part of the foetus, and a uterine, which 
belorgs to the motlier; that each of these parts has its peculiar system of ai’terics and 
veins ; that the circulation through these two parts of the placenta differs in the 
following manner : — in tho umbilical portion, the arteries terminate in the veins hy a 
continuity of canal ; whereas in the uterine portion there are intermediate cells, into 
which the arteries terminate, and from tv'hich the veins begin.” And again he writes : 
“ In separating the placenta from tho uterus, which is commonly 'practicable 'with the 
least imayinaUc force, all the vessels are torn through ; and then each hrohn vessel has an 
open mouth upon the inner surface of the uterus, and a corr ;sponding orifice on the 
outer surface of the placenta.” “Though the texture of these ^essel8 be so exceed- 
ingly tender that they break with the least force'* (page 45). Also in page 42. “They 
all break through in separating the placenta from the uterus, leaving corresponding 
orifices on the two parWW surfaces.” 

Hoth Dr. ilunter and his brother, therefore, considered the placenta divisible into 
tw'o distinct portions — a foetal and maternal ; and they described also two seiiarate 
circulations going on in it simultaneously, — the one of the mother, the other of the 
child. 

* Seiler (Dio Gehiirmuttcr imd das Ei dcs Menschen, S. 31, Dresden, 1832); 
Velpeau (Embryologie Humaiuo, p. 65); Meigs (Treatise on Obstetrics, p. 209); 
Mr. Adams, of Banchory (Med. Gaz. vol. i. 1845, p. 755), with othera, may be cited 
OB holding this opiuiou. 

I have purposely abstained from describing the evolution of the ovum, because to 
enter into that deeply interesting subject w'ould swell this work — already 1 fear too 
bulky — to an inconvenient size. But as the mode of connexion between tho foetus 
and its parent, through the medium of the placenta, explains the violent bromorrhages 
which occasionally take place in labour, and possesses, therefore, a high degree of 
practical importance, I have thought it worth while to bring under the notice of tho 
student what it has occurred to me to witness in the course of my post-mortem 
examinations. Opportunities, indeed, of inspecting the bodies of women wdio have 
died undeliveiied during labour, or within a short time of the close of gestation, ai*e 
very rare ; and only four such instances have occurred to myself. Two of these uteri, 
after removal from the body with the placentie attached, were taken home by me, 
and made the subject of vciy careful investigation for tho purpose under review; and 
on both these occasions the same phenomena presented themselves. 

On separating the placenta from the uteinis very cautiously, the greatest part of the 
decitluous membi’ane was detached from the uterine surface, and remained adherent 
to that of the placenta. At the same time, innumerable small, exces.sively tender, 
filamentous bands of communication between the two surfaces, were observed to 
break, and that with the least possible effort, by the more raising of the placenta. They 
might bo likened, in appearance, to the threads of gelatinous fluid that are seen on 
slowly lifting a flat-fish— a sole, for example — by one end from a plain surface. Some 
of these appeared to be the fibrous bands of the easily lacerable decidua; while 
others, that w^ore drawn out to a greater extent, were, there is no doubt, the minute 
curling arteries of Hunter; and others again might bo the prolonged foetal tufts 
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But rendering the blood fitted for the continuance of life i? not 
the sole office of the placenta ; it is the means also of conveying 

which Dr. John Reid describes, as passing into the uterine sinuses. The separation 
displayed apertures in large vessels upon the surface of the uterus, mostly of an oval 
shape — some of thorn capacious enough to admit the tip of the little finger, with ('dges 
perjectly smooth, hearing no appearance of laceration^- — which had been cpiite closed by 
the apposition of the placental mass. On passing a blunt pyobe into most of these 
apertures, it ran for some little distance horizontally, just underneath the mucous 
membi’ane, and came out at another aperture of a similar character as the former. 
The same thing occurred also when the probe was introduced into the first tried 
opening, an<l insinuated in the opposite direction. Very many of the same kind of 
apertures, on admitting the probe, allowed it in a similar manner to escape through 
an opening in the some canal ; but some of these vessels were too tortuous to permit 
the instniment being carried beyond a small fraction of an inch; while others again 
were straighter, and three or four successive holes were remarked in their sides; the 
probe at these places appearing naked and uncovered. These vessels, from tlimr 
large size, the thinness of their tunics, and other anatomical characters, were 
doubtless dilated veins, or, as they are called, the uterine sinuses; and the aportur''3 
were so many and so large that the surface of the uterus occupied by them appeared 
considerably greater than that where the membrane was entire. Nor was *' I" ki» 1 
of arrangement confined to the superficial portion of tho uterus; but 1* --w the 
vessels mentioned there were others of the same description commuiiiciJli.^ 
those above them by numerous and wide openings — and moi’e still, the dco,^fcr the 
dissection was can’ied; so that there seemed to be a number of Bueccasivs- la^eri or 
tiers of those capacious canals, lying one over the other, and all freely anast. o. 
together: the consequence of which would be, that in life a very co/isidi'r; Ae 
quantity of blood would bo contained within this intricate vascular uterine xictw^i^k, 
in close proximity to the placental surface. ^ 

Since all these apertures appeared to be in venous trunl’S^ it would seem evident 
that those uterine arteries that are destined for the service of the fmtu.?, do not 
terminate in open mouths on the surface of tho placenta ; br*t in veins, as in other 
parts of the body ; that the veins soon become dilated into wide canals, and that the 
blood, passing from a narrow channel into one of greater capacity, is detained in 
the larger vessel, as must necessarily happen on the common pj'inciples of hydraulics, 
— giving ample time and opportunity for tho footoJ blood to undergo that salubrious' 
change requisite for tlie continuance of foetal life. These apertures are placed exactly 
opposite to the shallow sinuosities or cells on tho matenial face of the placenta 
described by Hunter; and while that mass is in contact with the uterine surtacc, tho 
uterine veins arc plugged by its apposition ; so that the membrane which lines tho 
placental cell, by forming, as it were, one side of the vein, at that part where the 
orifice exists, perfects the integrity of tho vessel as a continuous canal. A sort of 
pouch is thus produced, made up of the placental cell on one side, and tho dilated 
vein on the other, which answers tho double purpose of arresting tho circulation 
through the uterus for a longer period, and at the same time permitting a greater 
number of the capillary vessels of the placenta to come into contact with the maternal 
blood. (The substance of the foregoing remarks was pubhshod in my'^lccturo, in tlie 
Mexlical Gazette for January 25tb, 1834, p. 615.) 

There are two circumstances which particularly militate against the idea that tile 
arteries tom^aate in, and that the veins commence by, open mouths upon the 
placental surface. Tlie first is, that such a communication would entail the necessity 
of the vessels being ‘Horn through,” os Dr. Hunter expresses it; whereas tho openings 
on the face of the uterus are all perfectly smooth, their edges not showing the least in> 
dication of laceration, neither can any trace of such “broken vessels” be detected on tho 
placenta. The second is the observation made by Mr. J. Hunter (Animal Economy, 
Palmer’s Edit. p. 67), that “ tho veins of the uterus appropriated to bring back tho blood 
from the placenta, commence from this spongy substance by such wide beginnings as 
aro more than equal to tho size of the veins themselves.” This is so different from what 
is remarked in the other parts of the animal economy, that the quotation of itself 
proves tho veins do not originate in the placenta; for we can scarcely suppose they 
would commence by mouths greater than their own calibre. But tho difficulty will 
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iiGM^rishmeiit to the foetus ; so tluit this viscus performs at the 
same time the functions of two of the most important systems of 

vanish if we look upon these large openings in the uterine structtire, not as the 
mouths of the veins, hut as apertures in their sides which are larger than the area of 
the veins themselves; and il‘ we consider that the uterine arteries terminate directly 
in the vcin.s, instead of emptying themselves into the placental cells. 

If this he the true r^cscription, the two circulations — that of the fcctus on the ono 
hand, and of the uterus on the other — would be carried on in the following manner. 
^JMio blood of the fcctus, flowing through the umbilical arteries, would permeate the 
whole mass of the placenta, and ho circulated by means of countless ramifications 
over the maternal face of that organ, to be returned to the fgiital body by the umbi- 
lical vein, commencing in an ecpial number of minute capillary beginnings. On the 
other hand, the maternal blood, determined to the neighbourhood of the placenta by 
the tortuous uterine arteries, would pass immediately from them into the uterine 
veins ; and these, dilating considerably at their very commencement, would transmit 
t.h.c’r contents onwards in a slow, sluggish, and torpid stream. During tl\i3 partial 
I'^.'gnatioii it wouhl impart to the foetal blood the elements of vitality and nourish- 

I nc by ineaiiR of the iunumcrable apertures tliat ovist in the sides of the iiteiine 

isrur -s. These apertures being plugged by the placenta, the delicate placental 
i I would be brought into close contact with, and bathed, as it were, in 

blood, there being nothing but their own epithelial covering, and the 
tcndei deciduous membrane interposed between them and the vital fluid of the 

II ' 'r; -ind ns in the lungs of the adult, the changes in the blood take place, 

- w i' st tiidiug that the lining membrane of the air-cells and the coats of the vessels 
t ise- cs intervene between the fluid contained in the vessels, and the air contained 
in ; ilmon.iry cells, — or rather as the blood in the branchial vessels of aquatic 
;«ui' Is acted on through the branchial membrane by the atmospheric air j^ervadiug 
tL - M.er ij' which they swim, — so the same kind of alteration occurs in the foetal 

^ood biouglit into close approximation to the pure blood of the mother, through the 

-ugy and cellular coats of the placental vessels, the thin and porous sheath in 
which they lie, and the fine layer of deciduous membrane, cai'ried over the maternal 
\i. of the whole placental mass. The extreme tenuity 
j' t’icse coverings allows a free interchange between the 
[(<"1 Mid maternal systems, of whatever is required for 
well-being of the child. 

j I 0 accompanying diagram from Weber will explain 
the mode of termination of the umbilical arteries. It is 
a view of the extremity of a villus of the chorion, taken 
from a mature placenta, magnified by two hundred and 
ninety diameters. “ The ends of the villi arc formed by 
the inosculating loojis of the minute arteries and veins 
'•f the fcctus” ramifying on the maternal face of the 
placenta. The vessels a a a are full of blood ; 6 is an 
empty one ; c c pellucid margin of the villus. (See 
Wagner’s Physiology of Bevolopmont, by Willis, p. 200 ; 
also Baly'a Trlfnsl. of Muller, p. 1605.) 

I can testify, from my own observation, to the corroct- 
nfiss of the appearance delinojitcd ; and subjoin a cut, 
taken from a aketcli kindly made for me by Mr. John 
,13irkctt, by the aid of the camera liicida. It represents a 
simple loop at tho termination of one of the fringes of 
the placental tufts, magnified two hundred and seventy 
times, and so strongly resembles Weber's illustration os 
to leave no dovibt of the truthfulness of that drawing. 

Tho pellucid margin carried around the extremity of the loop may be observed to 
contain nucleated cells. According to Dalrymple, it is a prolongation of the chorion, 
originally extended along the whole length of tho villus, and encircling it as a purse, 
which persists even after the vessels have become bound together into a solid mass by 
tho formation of the placenta. 

At page 204 of WiUia's Wagner, and also in that just referred to of Midler, there 
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breathing life, — the lungs and the gastro-enteritic canal; nor wat 
diflScult to suppose that the double function may be performed at 

will bo found the representation of a large bunch of villi from a mature injected 
placenta, after a dmwing communicated by Weber. This 
delineation also strikingly accords with the appearance pre- 
sented by many different portions of a very finely injected 
placenta submitted by myself to the microscope. Below, I 
give a sketch of one of these portions,' made by Mr. Leonard, 
of the College of Surgeons. It is magnified to about fifty 
diameters, a a, the umbilical arteries, which in this instance 
run much straighter by the side of the vein than they are 
wont to do. b h, the umbilical vein, c c, coiled and con- 
voluted capillaries, the termination of the minute placental 
blood-vessels, forming a series of vascular loops, collected together in very intricate 
fasciculi. 

Of late yoiu:3, many observers have doubted the correctness of the Hunters’ views, 

and explained the connection 
between the mother aJid her 
ofiVtpring in a manner totally 
different from the theory in- 
culcated by those celebrated 
philosophers ; notwithstanding 
that Prof. Owen (see J. Hun- 
ter’s Works, Palmer’s edition, 
vol. iv. p. 67) adds his high 
authority in favour of iln>ir 
correctness ; and in siuto of the 
report made by Messrs. Stanley 
and Mayo on the preparations 
of impregnated uteri preserved 
in the Museum of the College 
of Surgeons, which is entirely 
in icivour of them also. (See 
Lancet, June 22iid, 1833.) 

Weber, who has investigated 
the structure of the placenta 
with much cai'e (Hildebi'andt’s 
Anatom, des Menschen, iv. 
Band, S. 495), adopting to a 
certain extent tho Hunterian 
doctrines, thinks that tho arteries and veins of the uterus penetrate in great 
numbers into the placenta. (See Willis’s Wagner, on Develop, p. 201, note.) 
Wagner subscribes to Weber’s views, as does also Eschricht (De Organ, qum Respir. 
Foetus Mammal. Inserviuiit; Prolusio Acad. Hafuise, 1837). Baer (Eutw. S. 279) says, 
** It was long believed with Hunter that the placental vessels passed into cavities : in 
more recent times there appeal's a growing disposition to regard tLese spaces as 
enlarged veins with extremely thin walls.** 

Dr. J. Reid (Edinb. Mod. and Surg. Joum. vol. Iv., p. 4) describes and delineates 
the vascular foetal tufts on the maternal surface of the placenta as dipping into the 
uterine sinuses ; and thinks that the “ inner coat of the vascular system of the mother 
is prolonged over each individual tuft, so that when the blood of tho mother flows 
into the placenta it passes into a large sac formed by the inner coat of tho vascular 
system of the mother.” “ From this sac the maternal blood is returned by the 
utoro-placental veins, without having been extravasated, and indeed without having 
left her own system of vessels** (p. 7). It is impossible to understand how this arrange- 
ment could be perfected, if the arteries terminated, and the veins commenced, by 
open mouths ; but the explanation would be easy, provided the openings were at the 
side of the vessels, and all those vessels formed a part of the venous system of the 
uterus. 

In the xxvth volume of the Transactions of tho Medico- Chinirgical Society, 1842, 
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on^ and the same time by the vascular apparatus of this beautifully 
constructed organ.^ 


there is a paper on the structure of the human placenta by the late Mr. Dalrymple, 
wliich difjplayfl much careful observation, lie there says positively that “ there are 
no distinct or defined cells constituting a maternal portion of the placenta that its 
whole mass is made up»of the fmtal vessels; and tliat the decidua, so far from per- 
v.adiijg the substance of the placenta jis deej) as the chorion or inner surface, as 
described by Hunter, iloes not appear to enter further than between the lobules ; 
and tlie deptli to wliich it thus j)eiiotrates varies with the extent of the fissures.” 
Diftering, therefore, in these material points from the Hunters, he must repudiate 
the whole of the tlieory built up on the groundwork of their dissections. And his, 
as well as Dr. J. Reid’s observations, tend to bear out my own. Dalrymple has pub- 
lished two drawings illustrative of his essay, — one a double loop of a placental vijlus, 
the other an aggregation or collection of villi : both which bear a strong resemblance 
to Weber’s and my own. In one of Dalrymple’s, the nucleated ccdls of the chorion 
cncl^isiiig the villus are depicted more distiuctly even than in that made* for me by 
Mr. Uiikett. 

The furogoing appeared in the last edition of this work ; but I have thought it 
right to follow up this subji'ct somewhat more at length now than I did then, chiefly 
111 couso(pieiioe of wliat I cauuot but .designate a very unfair criticism, published iu 
the Jlnti.sli and T^'orcign Medico-Chirurgical Review for April, 1852. I am there told 
that 1 ground my a'-?ertions on a very coarse mode of dissection ; and I am called to 
account for stating that some of the small bands, which broke when the surface of 
tlic ])l.u'enta is carefully raised from its attachment to the uterus, appeared to be 
fibics of the tender decidua, while otliers w'ere no doubt iiiiiiute arteries. I am then 
lectured, and informed that some of these arc inbrs, forming a communication between 
the uterine arteries and the interior of the placenta ; as if indeed a blood-vessel could 
be anything but a tube : and the only cauhe for the tirade against me seems to be 
that I did not speak positively or enough for the refined taste of my 

modest castigator. The reviewer goes on to say, that it is impossible I can have had 
adequate opportunities of forming a judgment; and that when I shall h.ave occupied 
weeks iu the dissection of a single attached placenta undor water, as Dr. Reid did, or 
watched its development with the same care and attention as that bestowed on it by 


* Every physiologist’ of tho present day acknowledges that the placenta is sub- 
servient as well to the nourishment and growth of the foetus, as to the preservation 
of its vitality by tlio oxygen i sat ion of its blood; and Prof. Ooodsir (Anatom, and 
Pathol. Observ. p. t3‘2) has offered the following explanation of the manner in which 
tho nutriment is supplied. Agreeing with Dr. Reid that the placental villus is 
covereil by a membrane which is a portion of the wall of the vascular system of 
the mother, coutinuous with the rest of that wall,” and which he calls the external 
membrane of the villus, ho describes witliiu that another very similar in appearance 
to the first — “the internal membraue of the villus, or tho external membrane of the 
chorion.” He* delineates in each membrane a number of cells, exactly like those 
pictured in the above drawing, made for mo by Mr. Birkett, only much more 
numerous. He says that there is a cavity between these two membranes filled with 
a nutritive fluid ; that this fluid is secreted by the cells of the external membrane, 
which is a part of tho system of the mother, and absorbed by the cells of the internal 
meimbrane, which is a part of tho economy of the foetus, for the growth of the 
embryo. He regards the external membraue in tho same light as the glandular 
cotyledon in the gravid uterus of the ruminant ; the space between the two mem- 
brane.s as the cavity of a secreting follicle, and tho matter thrown into this space as 
the milky secretion in the cotyledon’s cup. He thiuk^ the “ maternal portion of the 
placenta” consists not only of a part of tho vascular system of the mother, but that 
it includes also the whole of the external cells that surround the villi (p, 69). This is 
certainly an ingenious hypothesis, and one which may bo admitted and received, 
until it is superseded by some other deduced from equally laborious research, and 
bearing iu a greater degree the stamp of probability. 
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Attachment — The placenta may be attached to any part ofthe 
internal surface of the uterus, and it necessarily occupies a sj^ace 
C(iual to its own diameter. It is perhaps most usually apposed 


Prof. Goodsir, some weight may attach to my opinion. I am far indeed from desiring 
to undervalue the labours of either of these accomplished physiologists, who have 
both added so much to our information on this obscure subject ; but I take leave to 
tell this captious critic, that both have I enjoyed the opportunities, and have eridea- 
voured to turn them to the best advantage that I could ; and, challenged in this 
way, I cannot avoid vindicating myself, even at the risk of being considered tedious. 
On the former occasion, fearing to be too diffuse, I probably did not convey my 
meaning intelligibly enough. This is an error others besides myself have com- 
mitted : — 

** Brevis esse laboro, 

Obscurus fio.’* 

If the practice, at last creeping slowly into use, ever becomes general, of roviewera 
appending their names to their criticisms, wo shall know exactly what weight td 
attach to their ex cathedrd denunciations ; and the shaft will strike with the greater 
or the lesser force, in proportion as it is hurled by the hand of a giant or a pigmy. 
Besides which, it will be at once obvious whether it were possible that any lurking 
feeling of rivalry might or might not have interfered to prompt the expression of an 
unfavourable judgment. 

While on this subject, I may perhaps bo permitted to offer my heartfelt thanks to 
those gentlemen who have publicly noticed my attempts to divest the study of 
obstetric science of some of the difficulties that sun'ounded it, and to render it more 
simple and easy. With the exception of that one critic, every reviewer has spoken of 
my work in a manner calculated to call forth my deep and most grateful acknow- 
ledgments. 

I have stated above that opportunities have been afforded me of opening the bodies 
of four pregnant women ; and tho two uteri, fi*om the dissections of which the con- 
clusions I have deduced were chiefly derived, had both reached the full period of 
gestation. They were, therefore, better calculated to display the peculiarities of 
structure than Dr. Reid's single one, which was in the sixth month. I carried them 
both away with me, tlieir placentas being still attached ; and, assisted each time by 
one of the best anatomists of the day, I made them the subjects of very minute 
inspection, in the manner that I thought most favourable for elucidating the truth. 
On both these occasions, exactly the same phenomena were observed ; and 1 have 
surely a right to claim the privilege of describing what I saw in my own >^ray. 

So far from Dr. Reid and myself differing essentially, we are perfectly agreed in 
almost all the material points. Dr. Reid describes the foetal tufts in the placenta 
much as I do ; so also do Dalrymple and Goodsir. Dr. Reid affirms that tho placental 
villi are prolonged into the uterine sinuses ; and that thus tho minute extremities of 
tho placental vessels are bathed in the maternal blood. I state that the delicate 
placental capillaries are brought into close contact with the materr^^l blood, and 
are, as it were, bathed in it. Dr. Reid says, “ the inner coat of the venous system of 
the mother,” or, in other words, the inner membrane of tho uterine sinuses, js 
reflected over the tufts of the placenta, binding those tufts down at various points. 
1 have said the membrane which lines the placental cell (and which, therefore, as a 
matter of course, must cover the fcetal tufts) forms one side of the vein, while the 
placenta remains in apposition, and thus renders the continuity and integrity of* the 
vein perfect ; but I have not stated it to be a reflexion of the coat of the uterine sinus. 
Even Dr. Reid, in another part of his paper, does not consider this point quite 
cleared up ; for he afterwards speaks of the terminations of the placental vessels 
being ** closely ensheatbed in prolongations of the inner coat of the vascular system 
of tho mother, or at least in a Ttvembrane contimious with it** Dr. Reid’s opinion, that 
this is a reflexion^ or, as it might with more propriety be named, a continvMtion of the 
inner membrane of the uterine sinus, may very likely be correct ; at any rate, there 
is the membrane which I spoke of long ago lining the placental cell ; and its edges 
are perfectly smooth, and bear no appearance of laceration. Dr. Reid ^'satisfied 
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agixinst the posterior surface of the bod}^ ; but occasionally it is 
found at the very fundus, more rarely towards the neck, and more 
seldom still over the moutli itself ; in which latter case its i^osition 
must necessarily give rise to much loss of blood when the orifice 
opens in labour. 

himself, but not without considerable dilliculty, of tho existence of the utero-placental 
vessels described by tho Hunters.” “ After a portion of tho placenta was detached,” 
says he, “ my attention was directed towards a number of rounded bands, passing 
between tho uterine surface of the placcntii and tho inner surface of the uterus.” These 
are the lilainentoua bands of communication which 1 have mentioned, some of which 
arc tho curling arteries of Hunter. 

Dr. Reid an<l I differ ia tho following particulars. Ho delineates one placental 
artery accompanying each placental vein. From the cut in p. 74, made ftom tho 
drawing of Mr. Leonard, it would seem that there aro two arteries running along 
with each venous branch; and it appears tome, from the numerous microscopical 
exaiiinations I have made, that this is universal, and that the same arrangement — 
such indeed as wo see in the fuiiis itself — pervades the whole fcntal circulation 
through the placenta, even to the minutest subdivisions of the blood-vessels. Dr. 
Reid describes the large and numeions openings in tho surface of the uterus, which 
are covered by the placenta, when that organ is ioi aifu, as tho mouths of tho sinuses. 
T look upon them as being apertures in the sides of the sinuses. He also says, ‘*Wheii 
the blood of the mother flows into the placenta through tho curling arteries of the 
utenis, it passes into a largo sac formed by the inner coat of tlio vascular system of 
the mother, and is returned by the utero-placental veins without having been extra- 
vasated, or without having left her system of vessels.” In this respect Dr. Reid's 
opinion, like niy own, is at variance with that of Hunter, who contended that ** the 
blood detached from the common circulation of the mother moves through tlie placenta, 
and is then retumod back into the course of the circulation of tho mother to pass on 
to tho heart” (Animal Economy, Palmer's Edition, p. 67). Professor Owen again, in 
a note on this paper, speaks of tho apposition of tho fcetal capillaries with tho 
maternal exlravasated blood. It ia now, 1 believe, universally admitted that whenever 
blood becomes extravasated, it dies. Consequently, it must follow that if the 
maternal blood rested in the cells of tho placenta, it would become totally unfit 
for the purposes assigned to it. This objection then would dispose of tho idea that 
any extravasation occurred into the placental cells. But if the membrane lining the 
placental coll is regarded os one side of a dilated vein or sinus, the integrity of tho 
tube would continue complete while the placenta was in apposition to the uterine 
surface ; anti although, os before remarked, the circulation might bo carried on slowly 
and languid!^, there would be no extravasation of blood out of its own proper vessel. 

J. Hunter described the curling arteries in one part of his essay as being the size 
of a crow-quill, while in another he says “ they are in general half the size of a crow's 
quill, and sometimes larger.” AndWm. Hunter describes them as “almost the size 
of crow-quills ” (Gravid Uterus, p. 44). From tho observations I made in the dissec- 
tions which I Conducted I should regard these vessels at considerably less than this 
estimate ; and it is not improbable that they may have been distended much beyond 
their natural capacity by the artificial injection forcibly propelled into their cavities, 
in those subjects that were examined by the Hunters. But even were they as large 
as these illustrious physiologists doscribed them, they would bear no proportion in 
size^to the enormous capacity of the veins which they have to supply; and it seems 
scarcely possible that the circulation of the blood could be main failed between two 
systems of vessels of euch different magnitude. If it bo true that the decidua rtfUxaf 
as \Vm. Hunter called the innermost of these two membranes, “produces a thousand 
irregular processes that pervade the substance of tho placenta, as deep as the chorion 
or inner surface” (p. 42), which is confirmed by Dr. Baillie (ood. Op., pp. 81 — 84), 
and which I have stated above to be my own opinion also, is it not possible that tho 
curling arteries may be merely for the purpose of nourishing these innumerable folds 
of the deciduous membrane, without any reference to tho foetus at all? I confess 
myself an advocate for this view of their function. 
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Its attachment is by sbnple apposition, either one or both layers 
of the decidua being interposed between the two surfaces. There 
is no adhesion in the natural condition of tlie paiis; and whenever 
agglutination does take place, it is the consequence of diseased 
action. 

Disease , — The placenta is liable to organic change of structure. 
Thus it is sometimes found so soft as scarcely to bear the gentlest 
handling without being broken. At other times it is iniicli tinner 
than common, although no other morbid alteration can be 
observed in it. At others, granules or spicula3 of bone are strewn 
over more or less of the maternal face, or pervade more or less of 
the whole substance ; so that when the finger is run over it, it feels 
as though it had been dusted with coarse sand. In other instances, 
again, solid tumours, bearing much the appearance of skirrhous 
glands, arc found imbedded in the mass ; and occasionally, but 
very rarely, it is hydatidinous. It is by no means uncommon to 
find a layer of coagulable lymph of various extent, thickness, and 
firmness, effused on the maternal face of the organ, generally near 
its edge, and sometimes on the fa'tal face between the membranes 
and its bed. All tliese conditions, cxcej)t the last, are fre- 
quently, indeed, most generally, attended by adhesion between the 
placental and uterine surfaces.* 

Twin placentce , — In plural gestation a separate placenta, a 
separate funis, a distinct set of foetal membranes, and a distinct 
quantity of liquor amnii, are formed for each child. The placentfe 
are commonly joined together at their edges, and when regarded on 
the maternal face, they have the appearance of a single organ. 
But the vessels of the one do not anastomose with those of the 
other; — the circulations arc perfectly independent ; so that the 
blood of one child does not pass into the system of its brother. 
One of the twins may, therefore, still live after the other has died ; 
one may be healthy while the other is the subject of disease. 
(Plate 28, fig. 1.) 

It occasionally happens, indeed, that there exists a communica- 


* See a paper on the diseasefl of the placenta, by Prof. Simpson of Edinburgli, in 
the Edinb. Med. and Surg. Journal, April, 1836, vol. xlv. p. 265. The learned pivo- 
feesor there btates that congestion and inflammation of the placenta, with their 
various coueequenccs, are certainly its most common morbid conditions; and he cites, 
among others, instances of defined abscess in the organ, as well as more diffused 
purulent infiltration. I never myself saw an abscess in a placenta; nor indeed ‘'any 
distinctly marked puriform secretion, as far as my memory sirves me. Hut these 
facts would tend, in iny estimation, to corroborate the opinion I have given above, 
that .urling arteries of Hunter are designed to form and nourish the substance of 
the p V oenta, by whicli I mean the countless processes of decidua reflexa, which bind 
the placental vessels together, and which in the aggregate make up the chief bulk of 
the solid mass. It is much more reasonable to suppose that these morbid products 
are deposited by maternal rather than by foetal vessels, and owe their origin to 
..rangemeuts of the maternal rather than of the foetal system. 
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tiOii between the vascular systems of the two children, though they 
are both enveloped in separate membranes ; and it has been also 
remarked, though very seldom, that both were wrapped up in the 
same bng of membranes, each having a funis of its own, arising 
from a distinct root ;* and, rarer still, that the funis having arisen 
by a single branch from the single placenta, has split into two 
divisions, one to supply each foetus. 

Battledore — The navel string usually enters the 

placenta near the middle ; but it sometimes passes into it at the 
edge ; and not unfrcquently the vessels divide into a number of 
branches before they arrive at the substance of the mass. To this 
formation the name of battledore placenta is given (plate 27, tig^ 1); 
and it is of importance, in practice, that this deviation from the 
natural condition should be borne in mind ; because if attempts 
were made to remove a placenta of this description by traction at 
the fiinis, as soon as the insertion of the vessel into its substance 
couhl be felt by the finger, — wdiile the great part of its bulk was 
still in utero, — much danger might be induced, as will be shown in 
an after part of this publication. 

funis umbitjcalis, umbilical cord, uy navel string, is a 
rope-like cord running from the navel of the child into the body of 
the ])laccnta — a framework for the transmission of blood-vessels. 
It varies much in length — in some instances not exceeding six or 
seven inches ; in others being more than five feet. Its average 
length may be regarded as from eighteen to twenty-four inches. 
It varies also in thickness, and this depends on the larger or 
smaller quantity of a viscid, semi-transparent gelatinous matter — 
the gelatine of Wharton — contained in cells, which constitutes the 
principal part of the thickness of the cord. TJiese cells do not 
communicate with each other freely. Both the cells and the con- 
tained gelatine are evidently for the purpose of protecting the 
blood-vessels from pressure. Plate 27, fig. 2, shows a portion of 
the funis cut longitudinally: the dark spaces are the unoccupied 
cavities of the arteries and vein which coiled round each other ; 
the lighter parts show the reticular cells filled wdth mercury. The 
preparation from which this drawing was taken, proves how slight 
tliQ connexion between the cells must be ; else, as the funis is 
suspended from one extremity in the spirit which preserves it, the 
mercury would run out by its own weight. 

The funis gives a passage to three blood-vessels — two umbilical 
arteries and one umbilical vein. The arteries are longer than the 

* In a MS. note book that belonged to my late father, I find that in October, ^ H, 
he delivered a woman of twins, there being only one placenta and one bag of mem- 
branes; the funes were inserted very near each other. And on February 6th, 1840, 
one of my pupils at the London Hospital delivered a woman of twins when there was 
also only one bag of membranes. 
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vein, being considerably more tortuous, as I have already remarked 
in regard to the ramifications of the same vessels in the placenta ; 
and they generally routiinic tlieir course in a spiral direction, run- 
ning round the vein; in the inajorit}’^ of cases being twisted from 
the left to the right. (Plates 2(), 27, and 2H, fig. 1.) They some- 
times form simple turns upon themselves, as seen in plate 00, fig. 
2, a a ; at others thc‘y are twisted into fantastic convolutions, 
giving the external surface of the cord a knotty ai)pearaiice, not 
unlike vaidces in the legs. (Plate 27, fig. 1, a,) They will then 
run for some length straighter and nearly parallel to the vein. 
Sometimes the funis itself is found in labour to be twisted into a 
loose Jknot ; but this appears to me to be produced rather by the 
movements of the foetus in utero, than to exist as an original com- 
plicatift. The vein is much greater in its calibre than the two 
arteries together ; but as the latter vessels arc perhaps twice the 
length of the vein, or more, owing to their tortuous course, the 
quantity of blood actually contained in the two arteries at one 
time may be nearly the same as in the vein. 

The vein possesses no valves ; and the arteries do not commu- 
nicate with each other until tliey reach the placenta ; when one 
generally sends off a large transverse branch to the other. The 
arteries carry adulterated blood from the body of the foetus to the 
placenta, and have a very strong pulsation ; the vein carries back 
again to the foetus pure blood imbued with the princi])]es of both 
vitality and nourishment. In some respects, then, these canals 
may be likened to the pulmonary vessels ; but the umbilical vein, 
by transmitting the means of growth, as well as of the continuance 
of vitality, performs an office superior in value to the pulmonary 
veins, wliich give passage to fluid fraught with the principles of 
life alone. Whether much difference of colour exists in the blood 
transmitted by the vein and that circulating in the arteries, 
is a point not very easy to determine. Mayo* * * § asserts that the 
colour of the blood in the umbilical vein is somewhat lighter than 
that in the arteries. Granville, Meckel,t and Blundell, J: again, 
think there is no manifest difference, and the latter believes that 
both contain an equal quantity of carbon. § But while we know 
that breathing life cannot be sustained without some alteration 
being effected on the blood through the influence of the 
atmosphere, and that even aquatic animals are furnished with 

* SeetJranville, Op. cit. p. 20. 

+ l^lanuel d’Anatomie, traduit de rAllomaad, par Jourdan et Breschet, vol. iii. 
p. 794. 

t Obstet. by Castle, p. 126. 

§ The blood in both the arteries and vein is of an equally dark colour, or nearly so. 
(Churchill’s Operat. Mid. p. 276.) Dr. Williams (Med. Gazette, March 1, 1843, p. 20) 
says, Muller has i^roved, by direct observation, that the blood in the vein is scarcely, 
or not at all, distinguishable in colour from that in the arteries. 
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organs for the express purpose of purifying their blood, it is not 
too much to assume tliat a similar change is required for preserv- 
ing the vitality of the feetus ; and that this function is carried on 
by the placenta. 

Although there is much variation in the fitmu/htneas, or 
tortuosity, we very rarely meet with any variety in the number 
of the umbilical vessels. In each of two specimens preserved 
in the London Hospital Museum, there is only one umbilical 
artery, which is large in proportion; and Dr. Hunter''^ mentions 
that he had seen many instances of sucdi deviation, but none in 
wliicli there were two veins. Velpeau,! however, states that 
fvvo veins have been met witli, and refers to Guillemot + 'for 
ai%^hority. As far as regards the arteries, 1 do not kno\y of any 
case on record in which eitlier of tlie intcuTial iliacs sent off two 
umbilical branches, so as to form three arteries in the cord.§ Both 
the blood-vessels and cells arc covered by the amnion and chorion; — 
the amnion being here, as on the foetal face* * * § of the placenta, external. 

'riie rapidity of the circulation through the cord has been si 
subjoct of fre([uent discussion; and the pi’obability is, that it 
di tiers mindi in different individuals, and in the same individual 
fadus sit different times. The number of pulsatiojis genei'silly 
ranges at one hundred and thirty or one hundred and forty in 
the minute ; || but it seems that the fcetal circulation is greatly 
influenced not only by causes existing within its own system, 
but* by accidental circumstances affecting the mother, and external 
agencies to which her person may be exposed. Both the mental 
passions and the loss of blood from the mother’s body, with many 
other causes, have a decided effect on the fVptal pulse. 

The funis is often found coiled round the neck or limbs of the 
feetus ; and this may embarrass us in practice. 

When the embryo is first visible, — in the earlier weeks of utero- 
gestation, — we see ncjthing like a funis umbilicalis ; but the newly- 
formed being is attached by its abdomen directly to the amnion.1T 
It apj)ears first about the end of the fifth week: for some time it con- 
tains a mucli^ larger proportionate quantity of gelatine than during 
the latter months ; and the vessels, which before were perfectly 

* Description of Gravid Uterus, p. 33. 

+ Traitd dc I’Art doa Accouchemena, ed. Brux. p. 168. 

Ij: qfuvrea, fol. p. 336. 

§ Perfect (Caacs in Mid. vol. ii. p. 286) mentions a case communicated to him, in 
which the fuuis was double, thoutifh there was only ono child. He quotes Vaiider 
Wiel for an instance, where the child had two cords and two placentas ; and Schmi- 
gius for another, where there were two cords attached by a double insertion to one 
placenta. 

II See Evory Kennedy on Pregnancy and Auscultation, p, 90. • 

If This opinion, bold by Hunter, has been controverted by Velpeau (Traits des 
Accoueb. ed. Brux. p. 167), who says he has always been able to discover a funis, even 
in the youngest ova he has met with. See also Chui'chill (Operat. Mid. p. 262). 

G 
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straight, (plate 22, fig. 3 e), assume a twisted character about the 
end of the tenth week. 

Disease . — The umbilical cord is liable to disease; the most 
frequent derangement in its structure, perhaps, is the secretion 
of too large a quantity of gelatine in its cells. This, if consider- 
able, may obstruct the flow of blood through tlie vascular ducts, 
and occasion the death of the foetus. Thus, a diseased condition 
of the funis may indirectly lead to abortion. Plate 23, fig. 4, 
shows an ovum, in which the funis is much greater in circum- 
ference than it should be, owing to there having been too much 
gelatine formed. It destroyed the life of the embryo ; but the 
ovum was retained in utero for some time after the cessation ( i 
its vitality, as is proved by the thickness and solidity which t!ie 
involucra have acquired. 

Urachus. — Aulantois. — In the quadruped, besides the blood- 
vessels, there is another pervious duct running along the funis, 
called the Urachus. This rises at the fundus of tlie bladder, 
passes out of the foetal body at the navel, and accompanying the 
blood-vessels as far as the ovular membranes, continues its course 
tiU it terminates in a bag between the amnion and the chorion, 
called Allantois : * thus, the cavity of the bladder communicates 
with the allantois by means of the urachus. In the human 
subject there is no duct at the full period of gestation ; but an 
impervious cord runs up from the fundus of the bladder, and is 
lost at the umbilicus. This is also called the urachus. It is not 
generally C(jntinued along the funis, though it may be sometimes 
traced upon the cord ; and at the close of gestation there is no 
cavity between the ovular membranes answering to the allantois. 
Velpeau,t and other anatomists, indeed, have regtu’ded the “albu- 
minous space ” that exists in the early ovum as the allantois, — it 
being placed nearly in the same position as that sac is in the 
lower animal. But, except in situation, the albuminous space 
possesses no analogy with the allantois of the brute creation, and 
less with that of the genus aves. 

It is only in the very earliest period of gestation that the 
allantois can be discovered in the human subject. In an embryo 
of a few weeks old, while the abdomen is still open, it may be seen 
as a j)yriform, vascular bladder, taking its origin from the pelvic 
extremity of the new being, and making its way towards the 
chorion.I It eventually passes between that membrane and the 

* From shaped like an dAAay, or sausago. 

+ Trait6 des Accouchemens, ed. Brux. p. 164. 

X In the human feetue the allantois rises from, and communicates with, the rudi- 
mentary intestine, as delineated by Coste (pi. 3* and 4) before the formation of the 
urinary bladder. Baly (Supplement to Muller, p. 87) says that when it has assumed 
the foim of a vesicle, the allantois communicates both with the intestine and the 
Wolffian bodies, which are the mdiments of the kidnoyp. 
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amnion, and applies itself closcdy to the chorion. The blood- 
vessels that ramify npoii it are continued along the villous pro- 
longations of the chorion, seeking an attachment to the walls of 
the uterus by means of the deciduous membrane. When the 
abdomen of the hntus closes, this i)yriforin sac becomes strictured 
at the navel, and in the same proportion as the umbilical cord is 
developed, it becomes pinched and compressed, and is gradually 
converted, first, into a long cylindrical tube, and afterwards into 
an impervious cord. That portion of the sac remaining within 
the body of the embryo is perfected into the urinary bladder ; — 
^hat external to the fcetal body, between the amnion and chorion, 
iloon disap])ears. 

yllic imrpose which it serves api)cars to be to conduct the umbi- 
lical arteries and vein forwarxl towards the external surface of the 
ovum; and by this means to establish the first communication 
between the vascular system of the mother and the embiy^o ; and 
by this communication, to accomplish the formation of the pla- 
centa itself.'" The acknowledged high vascularity of the mem- 
brane constituting this cyst — its carrying the vessels onward as it 
is created (which vessels are indeed the rudiments of the umbi- 
lical arteries and v(‘in) — its creeping towards the chorion, and 
uniting itself indissolubly with that envelope; wdiile the blood- 
vessels climb along its parietes, to reacli the w^alls of the uterus ; 
the a])pearance of vascularity in the villi of the chorion, as soon 
as it has become connected with that ftiembrano,t and its rapid 
removal after tlie villous radicles liave once imbedded themselves 
in the decidua, all tend to strengthen the idea, that the object of 
its formation must be identified with the production of a vascular 
connexion between the body of the young embryo and the maternal 
structures.! 

The vestcula umbiltcalis, or vesiculA alba, constitutes also 
a part of the ovum in it^ early stage.§ It is a minute sac, not 
larger at its greatest magnitude than a small pea or large shot, 
situate between the amnion and chorion, possessing a pellucid 
coat, formed of two lamina} — an external vascular, and an internal 
mucous layer; and enclosing a small quantity of viscid transparent 
fluid, whitish, or, more generally, rather of an amber colour, com- 
liosed almost entirely of albumen. The largest on record is 
• 

* Muller’s Vlyaiology, by Baly, p. 1582. Bischoff, Entwick. der Sdugeth. und dea 
Monschen. p. 129. Langeiibeck LTiitorsuchcngeu uber die Allantois. QottiiigeD, 1847. 
Baly’s Supplement to Miiller, p. 90. 

i Coste describes and depints (pi. 2% 3% and 4) two umbilical Teins, as well as two 
umbilical arteries ramifying on the allantois. He says that the right umbilical vein 
soon disappears, and that it is the left which persists to tho end of gestation. 

§ lliemerbroeck (Opera, p. 804, Ultrajecti, 1672) first discovered the umbilical 
vesicle; but he doscribe<l it as situated within the amnion. To Wrisberg (Descript 
Anatom. Einbryonis, Gottinga?, 1764) the merit is duo of having fii*at represented its 
true bituation between the amnion and chorion. 
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mentioned by Lobsteiii this measured six lines in diameter. Its 
appearance is confined to a particular stage of pregnancy, being 
first noticed during the early part of the second month, according 
to most observers ; but Velpeau t speaks of its being the size of a 
pea on the fifteenth or twentietli day from impregnation, and says 
that it has acquired its greatest magnitude during tlie third or 
fourth week. It is generally believed, however, to enlarge till 
about the beginning of the third month, when its contained Iluid 
becomes thicker and opake ; the vesicle itself then begins to 
dwindle in size, and speedily disappears altogether. Hunter, 
Meckel, and others, have observed it at the end of gestatioiy 
Wlien, however, it persists longer than usual, it does nut continy'e 
to increase, but at the close of pregnancy it is as small Jis it wa^ at 
the end of two months. 

From one extremity of the vesicle a duct is sent out to join the 
funis umbilicalis, becoming tliinner as it rcceih's from tlie bag, 
until to the naked eye it is lost upon the cord itself. It may be 
traced, nevertheless, by the microscope, running along the funis, 
entering the body of the embryo, and eventually terminating in 
the cavity of the cjecum or in the ilium, just where the two intes- 
tines communicate .with each otlier. The distance between the 
vesicle and that end of the funis farthest from the body of . the 
embryo varies, being sometimes not more tlian half an inch, at 
others twice as much. 

It is supplied with blood by a distinct arteiy and vein, called 
the omj)halo~7ne8C7iteric vessels ; the artery proceeds from the 
inferior mesenteric, passes betwecji the convolutions of tlie intes- 
tines to the umbilicus, and thence along the funis ; the vein arisiis 
from the walls of the vesicle, traverses the funis in comj)any with 
the artery, and finally terminates in the superior mesenteric vein, 
before that vessel enters the poi-ta. The omiihalo-mesenteric 
vessels shrivel as the vesicle itself dfl^appears. They have been 
observed, indeed, both by Chaussier and Bedard, in the 
funis of a full-grown foetus, dwindled into white impervious 
cords. * 

The vesicula umbilicalis is doubtless subservient to the nutri- 
tion of the embryo during the first few weeks of intra-uterine 
existence. This is the explanation offered by Velpeau,! who 
supposes, as the fluid it contains is so highly nutritious, that it is 
intended to sustain the new being, until the cord and umbilical 
vessels are elaborated ; or, indeed, until the ovum has become 
closely connected with the internal surface of the uterus. It is, 
according to him, analogous to the vitelline sac of the chick; 
which it resembles in shape, position, and connexion with the 

* Essai Bur la Nutrition du Foetus. f Op. cit. p. 162. 

t Ed.Brux. 1835, p. 164. 
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mtestines, structure, and the character of the inclosed fluid.* 
We must acknowledge, however, that there is a material difference 
hetvveeu the two ; because, in the chick, the ductus vitello-intesti- 
nalis is constantly becoming shorter, until the whole bag is 
received into the abdominal cavity ; while in the human ovum 
tlie vesicula umbilicalis is in close approximation to the abdomen 
of tlie embryo until the formation of the funis; after which its 
diK^t elongates as gestation advances; and it consequently re<‘edcs 
from, instead of a])proaching nearer to, the foetal body. 

In JUate 28 are represented two specimens of the umbilical 
vesi(de. J^'ig. 2 shows the vesicle c floating loosely, detached both 
Vroni tlie amnion h and chorion a; it is susxiended by the duct 
V>ntM,ining tlie omphalo-mesenteric vessels : the embryo is seen 
e^'losed in tlie amnion. This ovum I should consider to be 
between iiv'* and six wi^eks old, but 1 am not acquainted with its 
history, k'ig. ‘I gives the vesicle a in its natural position between 
th(‘ ovular memtnanes, its fluid having alrefidy become opake. 
This ovum is at least scvmi weeks old. 


illK KE'i rs. 

The difterciit constituents of the ovnm, which have been ah’eady 
dcscril)(Ml, are formed solely for the protection, preservation, and 
growth of the fcetx s: — to its necessities all the other parts are 
contributory and subservient. At the end of gestation the foetus 
ordinarily measures about twenty inches from the crown of the 
head to the heel, and weighs nearly seven pounds ; but there is an 
amazing diflereiice in both respects, jiarticularly the latter ; and 
the size is influenced by circumstances not very easily explained. 
Generally spealiing, males weigh considerably more than females, 
and are longer by about half an inch.t Some children at full time 


* “ Tli 0 umbilical vcsiclo and its duct arc kuown to have the same relation to 
the iiitestiuo as the yolk-sac and its duct have in the chick. Hence the vesicula 
and the yolk-fiac arc to bo regarded as completely identical.” (Muller’s Physiol, by 
Paly, ]). ir»7b.) Tliey may be identical in ollice; but they nevertheless differ in many 
material points. The vesicula umbilicalis in the human subject resembles the yolk- 
sac of the bird in the fact of itx forming the chief bulk of the ovule before impreg- 
nation, in it^* connexion with tlie intestines by its duct, in its artery and vein having 
a similar origin and termination, and in its nutritive contents. It differa, inasmuch 
as it increases in size for a certain time after fecundation, w'hich the yolk-bag of the 
fowl does not; in its never being received into the alnlominal cavity; and in its duct 
becoming gradually longer, instead of shorter, until it begins to be absorbed. 

t Prot. Simpson, in his cs.sny in the Edinb. Med. and Surg. Journal, quoted at 
page IG of this >vork. whicli will richly repay a careful perusal, says, that the 
average weight of GO boys boru in the Maternity Hospital at Edinburgh was Tibs. 
9 oz. I dr. each; and the average weight of 50 girls was only Gibs. 12oz. The 
average length of the males was ‘20 inches 5 lines ; the avenigo length of the females 
19 inches 10 linos. Dr. Jos. Clarke, in his letter to Dr. Price (Philosoph. Trans. 
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have been known to weigh even less than five pounds ; while many 
cases are on record where the weight exceeded double the average. 
Thus Baudelocque mentions that he had seen one child at birth 
which weighed twelve pounds, and another thirteen.* The late 
Dr. Merriman delivered a woman of a fijctus that weighed more 
than fourteen pounds.t Sir Richard Croft saw one horn alive of 
fifteen pounds.l Spence gives a case in which the child and 
placenta together weighed sixteen pounds Dutch weight, after the 
brain had been evacuated. § My father once delivered a woman 
of a feetus that wxdghed sixteen pounds and a half avoirdupois. !| 
Dr. Moore, of New York, states that in 18r21 a child was born in 
that city that also weighed sixteen pounds and a half.H And JMr. 
Bloxham delivered a child by the forceps, wdiich weighed seven 
teen pounds twelve ounces; and whose length was tW('nty-fo ir 
inches.** This, and that mentioned in the note, as far as 1 know% 
are the heaviest well- authciitic^ated fietnses on record. Of the 
three largest children I was ever myself at the birth of, one 
weighed fourteen pounds: this was a breech presentation, and tlie 
child was born dead : another twelve pounds and one ounce ; this 
I extracted by the forceps ; it w’as also dead : the last weighed 
twelve pounds and three (puirters; this was expelled naturally; it 
gasped two or three times, but could not be restored. 

The usual position in which the foetus lies in utero is the 
most easy, as w^ell as compact, that could possibly be devised for 
a body of such bulk and irregularity. Its general figure is that 
of an oval, the long diameter being placed nearly i^erpendicularly 
as regards the trunk of the mother. Tlie head is situated towards 
the os uteri, the vertex being the most dependent \n\Yi ; tlie chin 
is pressed upon the chest; the neck and back are btmt into a 
curve ; the nates lie at the fundus uteri ; the thighs are fiexed up 


1786, p. 358) states that be found the average weight of l)oys at birtli to be 7 Iba. 
5 oz. 7dr. ; and that of girls, Gibs. 11 oz. 6 dr. Froui this statement, wt* should 
expect to find, what really proves to be the case, that the hii tli (if male ohililreu is 
attended, cceteris paHbus, with more delay and ditficulty than that of lomalcM, as well 
as that more boys are still-born than girls. But Dr. SiinpHou has furtlnu* shown that 
many of those perilous casualties which complicate and embarrass parturition, occur 
more frequently to women giving birth to boys than to girls ; and also that more boys 
perish in the first few weeks of extra-uterine life than girls. And he attributes, witli 
apparent justice, this series of mischances mainly, if not entirely, to tho larger size 
which the male feetus at birth posse-sses over the female. 

* L’Art des Accouchemens, parag. 432. 

T Communicated to me by Dr. Samuel Merriman. 

J Communicated by the same gentleman. See also Hutchinson on Iiifauticido 
page 15. 

§ System of Midwifery, case xxv. 

t) Practical Observations in Midwifery, case liii., first edition, Iv. of the second. 

New York Med. and Phys. .fournai, vol. ii. p. 2o. 

* * Lancet, voL L 1838-39, p. 477. Tho case is reported by Mr. J. D. Owens. Tn 
the Mod. Chirurg. Iteview, October, 1841, p. 427, tlicre is the mention of a foetus that 
weighed nearly eighteen pounds at birth. 
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towards the belly, and the legs somewhat turned hack upon the 
thigljs ; the arms are crossed ui)on the cdiest; or one hand is 
placed by the side of the head, and the other on the chest or by 
the breech ; sometimes both lie by the side of the head ; or they 
i^nay be otherwise variously disposed. Thus one end of the oval 
is formed by the vertex, and the other by the breech ; and its 
adaptation to theVavity in which it is placed is most perfect. 

In jilnte the fmtus at maturity is seen folded as it commonly 
lies in utero. But the funis umbilicalis is there depicted twisted 
round tlie neck, which is not a very common occurrence. 

The (piantity of matter that is contained within the gi’avid 
uterus at tlie end of gestation, provided we allow seven pouhds 
for the fnetiis, one pound and two or three ounces for the placenta, 
cord, and membranes, and above a pound for the liquor amnii, — 
will be between nine and ton pounds in all. But this will difter 
not only according to the size of tlie fmtus and placenta, but also 
according as the water has been more or less largely secreted. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE UTERUS. 

'TirK uterus is constantly enlarging during tlie whole term of 
gestation, and its increase corresponds with that of the ovum ; 
so that its growth towards the close of pregnancy is comparatively 
greater from week to week than at any other period. The fundus 
and body are first evolved ; and the neck does not begin to expand 
until five full months have passed. Before this time the principal 
part of the organ is globular in shape, and the elongated cervix 
projects from it below, as is seen in plate 80, fig. 1, which is 
^x;bpied from Hunter’s work, and represents the back face of the 
gravid uterus and anterior face of the vagina at the commence- 
ment of the fifth month. But in the sixth month the fibres of 
the nterini? neck begin to develop themselves; they become, as 
it were, unfolded — the process commencing from above, and by 
degrees progressing downwards, — and at the end of gestation the 
, cervix is so comiiletely opened out, that it forms part of the general 
cavity. Plate 29 shows the gradual change taking place in the 
neck of the womb. Fig. 1 represents it at the end of the third 
month; fig. 2 at the end of six months; and fig. 3 just before 
labour begins. The enlarged glandiilte Nabothi are also well 
delineated ; and the fissured character that the os uteri sometimes 
s^^s^mes towards the termination of jiregnancy is seen in fig. 3. 

T*lie parietes do not become thinner as the uterus grows, but in 
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many instances absolutely thicker. They are not distended by 
their contents as a bladder might be blown up ; and the cavity 
is never so completely filled but that it would hold somewhat more 
than it contains. The enlargement is dependent on a process of 
healthy evolution ; and if any pressure or distension from withiu.,.»-i 
occurs, as is the case wlien a in’eternaturally large quantity of 
liquor aninii is formed, much inconvenience and pain result. 

Great as is the increase of the womb in its general bulk, 'the 
blood-vessels undergo an enlargement even far more considerable 
in pro])ortion ; and this is explained by the fact that they have 
not only to nourish the parietes, but also to supply the wants of 
the growing fadus. It is this circumstance which renders the 
texture of the gravid womb so loose and ductile ; and the amazing 
diameter tliey have acquired before labour commences, most readily 
accounts for the violent Inemorrhages that not unfrequently attend 
on parturition. 

This alteration in the size of the blood-vessels mainly contri- 
butes to the increase of the uterine parietes ; tliere is neverthehiss 
an additional quantit}^ of both cellular and fibrous matter secreted, 
as the evolution proceeds. The nerves and absorbents also par- 
take of the general enlargement ; though not to so great a degree 
as the blood-vessels. 

The increase of the uterus during pregnancy, extraordinary and 
peculiar as it seems, is nevertheless regulated by the same laws 
which govern the growth of every other structure in the animal 
economy. Fresh cells appear, the nuclei of newly-secreted fibres; 
these are gradually gathered into masses to form bundles ; and 
the dense, firm, inelastic, comparatively lowly organised tissue, is 
converted into a powerful muscular fabric, possessing a degree of 
vascularity without a parallel in any other organ of the body. 

For the first few weeks of gestation the uterus descends some- 
what lower towards the outlet of the pelvis than the j)osition it 
previously held ; and this subsidence often occasions troublesome 
and annoying symptoms, such as pressure on the absorbents and 
veins, producing oed(ima and varices ; and on the nerves, causing 
cramp. Nor do the bladder and rectum escape ; and a frequent 
inclination to evacute the intestine, but more particularly constant 
calls to pass urine, arc among the many distresses consequent on 
early pregnancy. 

About the end of the fourth month it to mount froin'the " 

pelvis into the abdomen ; and its fundus n ^ Uhen be felt emerg- 
ing above the symphysis pubis. The time of its residence within 
the pelvis, however, will much depend on the size of that organ. 
The smaller the capacity, the sooner will it rise ; and if the dimen- 
sions be preternaturally large, it will remain a tenant of the cavity^ ^ 
for a proportionably longer period. In its ascent it passes before 
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tlie iiitostines, carrying the omentum up above it ; and when it 
has nearly acquired its extreme bulk, the colon lies along its 
fundus ; and it encroaches in some degree on the space occupied 
by the stomach. (Plate 31.) 

, It is not to be supposed that these changes can go on in the 
uterus without the viscera in connexion with it being also mate- 
rially affected in regard to tlieir relative situations. Tims the neck 
of ‘the bladder is somewhat drawn up with the neck of the ascend- 
ing uterus. But the principal alteration is observed in the peri- 
toneum, the Fallopimi tubes, the broad ligaments, and the ovaries. 
The peritoneal covering is of necessity greatly extended in surface; 
and this depends partly on the formation of new membrane, a 
fresli secretion, — parti 3 ^^ on its allowhig itself to be stretched out 
in every direction (for it is highly elastic, as is shown in the 
variations of contraction and distension which the stomach, intes- 
tines, and Idadder are constantly undergoing, and in the descent 
of that portion of the membrane which constitutes the sac in 
intestinal hernia) ; — and partly on the layers of the broad liga- 
ments splitting, and receiving the sides of the uterus between their 
folds. U'liis latter circumstance occasions the ovaries to be drawn 
nearer to the substance of the organ tlian they are in the vii’gin 
condition ; while, from the same cause, both the broad and round 
ligaments run almost perpendicularly downwards to the pelvic 
brim, instead t)f hori/ontally, as in the uninq^regnated state. The 
Fallopian tul)es also, from the dis 2 )osition of tJie ligaments, lie 
for some distance upon, and in close apju’oximation to, the body 
of the uterus. At tlie termination of pregnamw, tlie womb 
measures about thirteen inclies in iengtli and eiglil or nine in 
breadth ; and it has ac([uircd an ovoid figure. (Plate 31.) 


ON LABOUR. 

WiTRN {festation is completed, the uterus, which during tlie 
period of its growth w^as inert, allowing itself to be evolved and 
acquiring a sui’prising size, begins a ne\v action, wdiich constitutes 
the function of or rAUTirRirioK. These simple terms 

dejstgnate a very complicated process, embracing the dilatation of 
the passages, as well as the ex])ulsion of tiio ovum. 

The principal agent in labour is the uterus itself; but it is 
much assisted in its action by the contraction of tlie abdominal 
muscles, and probably also of the diaphragm. 

V. Under labour the foetus is perfectly passive; so that a dead 
emtW is expelled, generally speaking, nearly with tlie same ease as 
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a living one. The ancients, indeed, thought that the infant, by 
its own struggles, contributed a great share in procuring its 
freedom ; and yTltius — who lived towards the end of the fifth 
century, and wlios^works principally consist of a compilation 
from those of previmis authors— especially mentions the death of. 
the foetus as one cause df difficult labour ; since it could give no 
assistance, by reason of its beiiig still.* We may presume tliis 
was a prevailing doctrine before the time of this writer, and it 
continued so for many Gentries after.! 

ITie action of the uterus is perfectly invohintary, and consists 
in a contraction of the fibres embedded in its structure, 'which 
indeed form its peculiar parenchyma. Those fibres obey in labour 
the laws of muscular action : their extremities are brought nearer 
together, and in the same proportion as tludr length is diminished, 
they become increased in thickness. Thus, inasmuch as the 
fibres run throughout the uterus, traversing it in all directions, 
every part of the uterine structure is lessened in extent, the capa- 
city of the uterine cavity is decreased, and the internal membrane 
is brought into forcible contact with the contents. By this con- 
traction pressure is exerted, propulsion is produced, and eventually 
expulsion is effected. Even after the child is born the sanu' kind 
of contraction goes on in the uterine parietes, for the i)urp()S(^ of 
expelling the placenta, find of gradually closing the oj)en vessels. 
It is by this contraction that haDmorrliage is i)j*e\ent(‘d, and the 
safety of the patient in that respect ensured. 

But the auxiliary muscles which assist tlie uterus in its contrac- 
tions are in a great degree voluntary ; ;70 Hint labour may 1)0 said 
to consist of a mixed action; pai’tl}^ of a voluntary, but priiici])ally 
of an involuntary character : for the .aid wliich the woman con- 
tributes by the exertion of her own will, is not to be compared to 
the propelling j)owcr of the uterus, which is entirely independent 
of her control. 

Thn general features of labour arc the same in all cases, but 
there is a.n infinite diversity in the details. Sometimes it is com- 
plicated witli irregularities and dangers ; it is always attended with 
■ more or less suffering, if the patient be conscious. I The duration 
of the process and the pain suffered vary much in different women, 
and in the same woman in different pregnancies. Tlic pain 
endured is sometimes regulated by the strength of the uterine 
contractions ; sometimes by the resistance offered to the child iir 
its passage ; but frequently it depends on the degree of irritability 

* DiBcourse 16, chap. xxi. of Cornairus’ tranalation. 

+ Vide Mauricean, livre ii. chap. 10. 

+ Under iiiBenKibility from apoplexy or puerperal comvulsionR, the uterus con- 
tinues its contractions, though the woman is unconscious of pain ; and the sac e 
remai'k holds good where anaesthetic vapours have been inhaled. 
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or sc^isibillty possessed by the uterus itself. There is no doubt 
ilra^ this organ in some women is much more sensitive than in 
otliers : iiud we may fairly ]>rosume that in the same woman h 
may bo miieb more sensitive at one particular labour tlian at an^ 
pj-evioiis or subsequent. It is almost superfluous to remark, that 
if inflaiinnation of the uterus were to exist at the time of labour, 
th(‘ pain eonsequeilt on its contraction must be most materially 
aggfavat('d.^ ' 

Tj[K symptoms of lauour may be classed under two heads : — 
those wliieh are indicative of the approaching crisis, — and those 
which intimate that the process has a<*tnally commenced. 

'IJie HifinpfojUH wdicative of approacliniq hihonr are, first, a snh- 
sidenc' 4 )f llie utcrim tumour; — secondly, an increased ^iKji.'^ture 
and laxity of flu* vagina and external organs; — thirdl}, a peculiar 
degree of numtal anxiety. 

1st. When about qigkL JUQOtbs and a half of utero-gestation 
have passed, the uterus has acquired, not perhaps its largest size, 
but its greatest height in the person ; its fundus ha^ then pretty 
nearly reacdied to the ensifiu’in cartilag(*. But at the '^mljafjiiiie 
months it has generally sunk back to the situation wliicb it occu- 
pied at the end of eight ; so that its fundus may be felt half way 
between the ensiform cartilage and the umbilicus. Tliis diminu- 
tion in volume occurs, indeed, sometimes suddenly — during the 
course of one night, for instance, — and the woman, on rising from 
her bed, is surprised to find herself so much less tlian she was the 
day preceding. But more frequently it is gradual, almost imper- 
ceptible from day to day, but sufficiently obvious after the lapse 
of several. It is pjudly produced by ])ainlcss conti’action going 
on in the uterine fibres themselves, and ])artlv by the subsidence 
of the organ within tlic pehic caAity. It is to be regarded as a good 
symptom, for it shows us that labour is disposed to commence in 
* a natural manner ; and also — especially is this knowledge valu- 
able ill a first pregnancy- -that the woman has a tolerably roomy 
pelvis; for if any ])ortion of the head will enter tlie brim, while 
covered by the cervix uteri, it is reasonable to expect that it will 
readily deseSnd into the cavity when the os uteri is dilated. It is 
a vemark constantly made by women when witliin a day or two of 
their confinement, that they are both smaller in size and feel 
lighter and more active in their persons than they had done for 
weeks before. This is, liowever, by no means an universal 
oceurrence, and it is not to he looked for in cases where there 
exists a contraction of the pelvic entrance. 

2iid. The second indication of approaching labour is inci’eased 

* rrofeF?sor of Pluljidolpluji, tliinkfl rheiimatiMti of the utenia towards the 
close of^pregnancy ‘‘ far more common than has generally been supposed." (Treatise 
on Obstetrics,,] 852, p. 29J).) 
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moisture, relaxation, and distensibility of the vagina and cxlernal 
parts, together with some slight tumefaction of the vulva, the cun- 
R^^quence of a larger supply of blood being determined to these 

gans. This is very apparent not only in the human female, but 
also in the brute creation. It is very usual ; and this too is \ 
good symptom, because it shows that there is a disposition in the 
passages to become relaxed and open, as well as in the uterus to 
contract. It is dependent on one of nature’s unerring laws. Some 
physiologists would teach us to believe that dilatation in labour is 
entirely a viechanical act — that as the uterus contracts it propels 
the head first through the os uteri, by dilating it mechanically, 
then through the vagina, and lastly through the external j)arts, 
solely by the same forcible distension. It is evident from 
the structure of the organs that a mechanical dilatation to such 
a great extent never could take place, unless a corresponding dis- 
position to relax were given them at the same time ; and therefore 
we must consider the dilatation of the passages not entirely depen- 
dent on mechanical distension ; but that it is in a great measure 
to be referred to that institute of nature which induces them 
to become relaxed and softened, when the uterus is about to 
commence contraction. 

3rd. The third indication of approaching labour is drawn from 
the state of the mind. We often observe that many days before 
any painful sensation is experienced, there is a degree oi fidgetiness 
or anxiety for the result of the case. This is more strikingly 
marked in the lower animal than in the human subject. Woman 
has reason to sustmn and guide her ; she is confidently impressed 
with reliance upon a Supreme Penver ; she has the opportunity of 
calling to her aid the soothing comforts of religion ; but the brute 
possesses none of these advantages. In our common domestic 
animals — the bitch, the cat, and others, whom we can watch 
narrowly prior to the commencement of parturition — we observe 
that a day or two before the ])roccss actually begins, they appear 
in great distress ; their cries are evidently not those of pain, but 
— if we may allow it them — of anxiety ; and they busy themselves 
in preparing a bed to which they may retire, when their time 
comes. The same mental distress may be remark(‘d in the female 
of our own race, modified and controlled by r(^nson, fortitude, and 
religion. 

The symptoms which indicate that labour has actually comm&nved 
are, first, irritability of the rectum and the bladder; secondly, 
nausea and vomiting ; thirdly, rigors or tremors unattended with 
any feeling of cold ; fourthly, a glaiiy discharge from the vagina, 
tinged with blood ; and fifthly, ~~^iTxfui sensations. These are 
enumerated in the inverse order, in regard to their importance as 
diagnostic signs. 
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* The frequent inclination to pass urine and fseces, dependent f 
on irritability of the bladder and rectum, arises from the con- 1 
tiguity existing between these organs and the os uteri, th^ 
deriving a portion of their nervous supply from the same source, j 
and the consequent sympatliy, through which they mutually affect 
each other. They are very usual symptoms of commencing labour, 
and' are to ' be attributed to the process of dilatation going on in 
the os uteri. A desire to evacuate the bladder will, perhaps, occur 
every ten or fifteen minutes, although there be scarcely any fluid 
in it. Medicines are of little avail in this species of strangury ; 
but the feeling mostly disappears as soon as the raoutli of the womb 
is tolerably well dilated ; so that before the head comes to occupy 
tlie pelvis it has* generally ceased. Tlie same remark may be 
made with regard to tlie tenesmus. This symptom is more dis- 
tressing than the irritation at the neck of the bladder, and it may 
sometimes be relieved by a simple demulcent injection : if the 
patient be suffering much annoyance from it, and the labour is 
progressing but slowly, a few drops of laudanum may be added to 
the euema witli advantage. 

2nd. Nausea and vomiting very frequently — indeed, almost 
always — attend on the dilatation of the os uteri : and we have 
opportunities constantly afforded us of remarldng that these two 
actions bear to each other the relation of cause and effect. It is 
by no means unusual to find, when the os uteri is rigid during 
the first stage of labour — when it evinces little disposition to 
dilate or relax — when this state has continued for hours, and 
when very little progress has been made in the interval, even 
although the pains may have been both frequent and strong ; — 
that on a sudden attack of vomiting supervening, not referable to 
any external cause, a favourable change is speedily produced in 
the uterine moutli ; it has become softened, relaxed, and is 
dilated ; and the process goes on from that time with comparative 
rapidity. Hence, vomiting at the early part of labour has been 
looked upon as a good symptom. And it has even been recom- 
mended, in •cases 3*endered lingering by rigidity of this organ, to 
giye emetics for the purpose of exciting sickness, under the impres- 
sion that the act of vomiting was the ca?ise of the relaxation t^ng 
place. It is not the cause, but the ejfert of that relaxation ; so 
tlnrU*the artificial production of vomiting is not followed by the 
good anticipated : emetics are now, indeed, seldom had recourse 
to with a view of forwarding the dilating process; although 
nauseating doses of antimony are sometimes employed with 
. beneficial results. 

The matter ejected under this attack of vomiting is merely what 
the patient has lately taken into the stomach, mixed with the 
healthy secretions of that viscus, and perhaps with a little bile. 
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The effort itself is not attended with much straining : it is more 
^^iv^convenieut than painful. It seldom lasts any length of time : — 
^rere are a few paroxysms, and then it ceases. Sometimes, 
however, it will continue to distress and harass the patient for 
many hours. In such cases it may perhaps be dependent on a 
deranged state of the stomach itself, or some other cause, besides 
the sympathy existing between that viscus and the os uteri. 
The exhibition of an effervescent draught, with five or six minims 
of laudanum, will then be found the most serviceable as well as 
grateful metlicine. But in ordinary cases no remedies will be 
reipiired. 

Vomiting at the commencement of labour, then, may be regarded 
in a favourable light, rather than otherwise, as mdicative of the 
softening process going on in the os uteri. But it behoves us to 
discriminate most carefully this kind of vomiting from that which 
takes place under protracted labour, — long after the first stage 
has terminated, and when the system is worn out and exhausted, — 
which, indeed, is one of the very worst signs we can observe. 
There is not much probability that a mistake should be made in 
this particular; — the one appears early in the labour; the other 
after the patient has been in pain for many hours : — accom])anying 
tliis there are no symptoms of exhaustion ; the woman is in good 
spirits, the i)ulse is not much accelerated, and the countenance is 
not dejected ; with the otlmr there aiipear progressive symptoms of 
urgent distress, which will hereafter be specially enumerated. The 
matter ejected from the stomach would also be a guide, if any 
doubt existed. In the first kind it consists of what the patient has 
last taken mixed with the natural secretions ; when it is the effect 
of exhaustion, it is a deranged secretion — and tliis is sonietinies 
formed in astonishingly large quantities ; — and in the worst cases 
it is fetid, dark in colour, of a greenish cast, or, like the matter 
vomited in the last stage of typhus fever, possessing somewhat tl^e 
ajipearance of coffee grounds. 

3rd. Another symptom frequently accompanying the com* 
mencement of labour is the occuiTcnce of shivering, or tremors 
unattended with any sensation of cold. This also is dependent pn 
the opening of the os uteri. Such rigors are seldom distressing ; 
the patient pays hut slight regard to them ; — she perhaps feels 
a little chilly, or shivers in a trifling degree, and she ‘juay 
experience many cold fits ; but when the os uteri is dilated they 
disappear. They are neither connected with any irregular arterial 
action, nor with pain in the head or other bad symptom. Some- 
times, indeed, they are sufficiently intense to shake the bed on 
which she lies, and cause her teeth to chatter as if she were in 
the cold stage of an ague fit; and although she complains' of 
being very much chilled, the surface may be warmer than natural. 
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It is ^scarcely necessary to use any other means than to add an 
extiii covering to her person, and exhibit any warm diluent that 
she fancies. 

This simple shivering must be distinguished from that state J 
^^dlich the frame is violently agitated, and which is a species 
convulsions of the most dangerous cliaracter, that w'ill come under 
consideration in a 'subsequent part of this work. 

4 th. The next symptom to be noticed, is a discharge from the\ 
vagina of a glairy character, tinged with blood, technically termed,! 
in the language of the lying-in-room, Qj aluim . It consists of an I 
increased secretion from the vaginal surface, mixed with the gela- 
tinous mucus which had previously blocked up the uterine neck, 
and which is allowed to esca])e when the os uteri opens ; and of 
blood poured out from those small vessels of the os and cervix uteri, 
whicli ran into the deciduous membrane, and whicli are Tendered 
patulous by the separation of that membrane, as soon as the dila- 
tation of the womb commences. 

'I’his is a stronger symptom of labour liaving commenced than 
any 1 have yet mentioned. When, indeed, this “shew” takes 
place at the full period of pregnancy, or near it, — espeolilly if it 
be attended with periodical pains, — we may be almost certain, 
even before we make an examination, that the process has 
actually begun. A considerable loss of blood towards the close 
of pregnancy will be sometimes called by the same name. Such* 
hsemorrhages, however, are by no means to be regarded 
indications of parturition, unless there be observed mixed im 
the discharge the glairy gelatine that had before occupied the' 
cervix uteri. 

otli. j>ut of all the symptoms announcing the access of labour, 
pain is the most prominent. This is produccxl by the contraction 
of the uterine fibres, and is referred from the uterine region to the 
loins, to the upper part of the sacrum and the inner side of the 
thighs. Labour-pain is merely the external evidence of uterine 
action ; and the two phrases are used synonymously as well by aU 
writ(‘rs. as teachers of obstetric medicine. The sensation of pain isf 
oc(;asioned ^)artly by the sensitiveness of the uterus itself, partly! 
by the resistance offered to the parietes of the organ b}'’ the uterinel 
contents, during contraction, and partly by the pressure of some] 
part of the ovum against the os uteri and vagina under the 
profess of dilatation. So that it has three sources — one*" 
dependent on the simple action which, like tlie spasmodic con- 
traction of muscles, is attended with suffering — another, that of 
’opposed propulsion — and the third, that of distension of tlie 
passages. As a general principle, it may be said that the stronger 
the uterus acts, the greater is the pain. In some women painful 
sensations accompany the very first commencement of dilatation. 
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before the os uteri has attained a diameter sufficient to admit the 
point of the finger : in other instances, the organ will have been 
opened to a considerable extent before any pain is experienced ; so 
labour has made great progress unobserved and unnoticed, 
v^^iiose are the cases in which it is supposed that the whole 
process has been completed by the effect of tliree or four pains. 
We cannot imagine that such complicated actions could be per- 
fected by so slight an effort ; and we have proof to the contrary 
daily presented to our observation. The explanation is easy, on 
the ground that dilatation has been accomplished without any 
sensation of pain ; and that the expuhive ejf 'orts alone have been 
attended with suffering. 

Uterine action, and therefore labour-pains, may be suspended 
or removed by many causes ; opiate medicines taken into the 
stomach, injected into the rectum, or rubbed upon the surface of 
various parts of the body, will usually abate the contractions in a 
gi'eater or less degree. Passions and emotions of the mind, as 
fright or sudden surprise, but especially those of a depressing 
character, such as deep grief, or more transient sorrow, will also 
produce the same effect. Even so comparatively trifling a circum- 
stance as a stranger entering the room when the patient expected 
her own attendant, has been known to put a stop to labour, in the 
midst of its most active operations, and to suspend .it for many 
liours. It is principally on this account that we are careful to pre- 
vent a woman in labour becoming suddenly acquainted with any 
news that is likely to shock her. 

Labour-pains are not constant, but periodical; they intermit 
with intervals of ease, as the contractions alternate with relaxa- 
tions. When the uterus is inactive, there is neither any j^ressure 
against its contents, nor any forcing of them through the os uteri, 
and the painful sensations for the time cease. 

At the commencement there is merely a feeling of uneasiness ; 
and when active pains first begin, they are short, weak, and occur 
at long intervals ; by degrees they become more frequent, longer, 
and stronger ; till towards the end of the birth there is one 
continued effort at expulsion, lasting, perhaps, for three or four 
minutes uninterruptedly. 

The contractions of the uterus are attended with different sen- 
sations, as also with a different expression of suffering at the 
different periods of labour. Those pains which depend on ^the 
dilatation of the os uteri are described by the woman as being of 
a grinding or cutting character. They are accompanied by a 
moaning noise : if the patient be walking about the room, she will 
rest on her attendant’s arm, bend herself a little forward for a few 
seconds, utter a subdued, grumbling noise, and then resume her 
exercise ; or if she be sitting in a chair, she will shrink, as it Were, 
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into, a smaller compass, press the elbows of the chair with scwaie 
(Ic^GQ of force, give utterance to the same kind of moaning so^^d, 
and gradually stretch herself out again. When, however, 
tion has gone on to such an extent as that some portion of^ f 
contents of the uterus is propelled through the mouth low down 
into the vagina, the imins become of a forcing nature ; and the 
expression atteii'ding them is very different from that just 
de^icribcd. ’ Under these expulsive pains the breath is held in, 
and the patient forces down and strains as though she were 
passing hardened focees. She gives no audible evidence that she 
is in pain, or perhaps she will. make the smothered noise which is 
usually attendant on a great effort; until towards the close of the 
paroxysm, when an expression of more acute suffering is mani- 
fested. And when the head is resting on the perineum, distending 
the external structures, and just about to pass out, she cannot 
restrain herself from permitting a loud shriek, or kind of wild cry, 
to escape her. • 

SruiiioiTs Pains. — But ’■the presence of pain, even if it be 
periodical, is not always symptomatic of labour having begun ; 
for towards the end of gestation, women are subject to pains in 
the loins and abdomen, simulating true labour-pains in some 
respects, but not connected in any way with uterine action : hence 
they are called simrtous or false 2)ai)i8. Sometimes they are con- 
fined in tlieir sitTmRoni'Tit'^ffliSs Tliey are erratic ; sometimes 
they return at tolerably certain intervals ; more freque ntly they 
are very irregular in their recurrence. They ar(j often connected 
with dyspeptic symptoms, and sometimes attended with involun- 
tary spasms of the diaphragm and abdominal muscles, which 
cause the w^oman to bear down and believe herself in labour. 
Occasionally, also, a copious w^atery secretion from the glands of 
the os uteri occurs, so as to give an idea that the membranes of 
the ovum have broken ; at other times an involuntary gush of 
urine takes place under the pains, which has often been mistaken 
for the liquor amnii. If it be urine that passes, it may easily be 
distinguished by the odour; if a secretion from the glandulae 
Nabotln, it ^ill be observed to dribble away slowly, rather than to 
be, evacuated with a sudden burst. 

False pains generally come on at night ; and not unfrequently 
they will annoy the patient for weeks before the commencement 
of real labour, harassing her much by their severity, and prevent- 
ing her obtaining any sound, refreshing sleep. At others, they 
appear only a few hours prior to the accession of true uterine 
action ; and in the principal number of instances they are wanting 
altogether. They are more frequently met with in primary 
l)regnancies than afterwards. 

Causes. “ Both the seat and causes of false pains are very 

II 
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various. They may be situated in any of the pelvic or abdonjinal 
viscera, or in any of the muscles of the lower half of the trunk. 
Thus the iliaci interiii, the i^soje, the abdominal, or the external 
\t^'/iicles of the back, may any of them be affected with spasm, 
consequent on too long a walk, or over-exertion, or fatigue of 
any kind ; and these pains are not unlike the throes of parturi- 
tion. Organic disease of the kidneys or bladder, or a prolapsed 
state of the latter viscus below the cervix uteri, may also occasion 
the same distress. But the most frequent cause is irritation 
existing in the lower bowels, or an irregularity in the action of 
the intestinal canal throughout. Diarrhoea, the evolution of a 
large quantity of gas, and more particularly constipation, are, of 
all the many causes, those to which false pains may be most 
usually traced. 

Diagnosis . — ^It is only in sensation, however, that spurious 
pains bear any affinity to those of parturition. They differ in 
their seat, in the irregularity of their return ani duration, and in 
their intensity not progressively increasing ; moreover, tliey are 
seldom attended by any of the other symptoms which usually 
accompany the pains of labour. False pains, then, may be dis- 
tinguished by their situation : instead of commencing at the 
lower part of the loins, and being extended to the abdomen and 
thighs, they are probably felt higher up in the back, or towards 
one or other side ; — by their shifting their position ; it is seldom 
that they are constant to one spot ; they are mostly erratic ; — but 
they may especially be known by the length of their duration and 
their irregular returns. Thus, true pains at the beginning of 
labour are short, weak, and the intervals between them long ; ai^d 
they increase in frequency and intensity as the process advances ; 
false pains, on the contrary, observe no kind of regularity, either 
in regard to the periods of their return, or to their progressively 
becoming more frequent or severe. 

But the best criterion by which we can distinguish the true 
from false pains is an examination of the uterus externally 
through the parietes of the abdomen, and internally by the vagina. 
If the pains be those of uterine contraction, our hand "placed upon 
the abdomen will detect the uterine structure becoming harder, 
firmer, denser, and somewhat smaller, with each pain, until it 
arrives at its acm6; it then more or less slowly relaxes, and 
acquires the same degree of flaccidity which it possessed when 
the hand was first applied. 

Yet it is not in every case where the abdomen becomes harder 
under pain that uterine contraction is the cause ; for it not 
unfrequently happens that the alteration so perceptible to our 
sensation is occasioned by spasm of the abdominal muscles. If 
the fibres of these muscles act irregularly, and embrace the uterus 
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closely, the compression which it undergoes communicates to the 
hand a deceptive feeling of progressively increasing hardness, as 
though it were itself contracting; and it is almost impossib^ * ,to 
discriminate, by the external application of the hand, between *6 
one cause of pain and the other. But an examination per vag'mam 
will at once clear up the difficulty. If, in the inquiry thus insti- 
tuted, we find the os uteri at all open — even should its diameter 
be not larger than will admit the point of the finger — if we find 
that with each pain its edge becomes stretched like a cord around 
the membranes which are protruded through it — if we find that 
the membranes are propelled downwards, and become tense with 
each pain, retreat and become flaccid when the j^aiii goes off — and 
if with the recession of the membranes we observe that the os 
uteri also regains its original flaccidity, we may be sure* that the 
tense condition is produced by a propulsion of tlie uterine 
contents, and this cim only be effected by a contraction of the 
uterine fibres ; so that such i>ains are certainly those of labour. 

But if, on the contrary, we discover that the mouth of the w^omb 
is perfectly close — that there is no attempt at dilatation — no pos- 
sibility of introducing the finger within it, and yet the patient is 
complaining of violent pains, and using bearing-down efforts, we 
may be equally sure that the suffering she is enduring does not 
arise entirely, if at all, from uterine action. Still it is possible, 
and not unlikely, that the os uteri may be opened to some 
extent, that we may be able to feel the presenting part of the 
child ; and the pains, notwithstanding, may be spurious — active 
labour may not have come on. Even here we may distinguish 
the true cause by ascertaining wdietlier with each paroxysm the 
disc of the os uteri becomes tense, and whether at the same time 
the membranes protrude. If there be no change in the os uteri, 
even although it wdll readily give passage to the end of the 
finger, and if there be no propulsion of the membranous bag 
when the pain is urgent, that pain is assuredly not the result of 
uterine action. 

Whenever any doubt exists, it is necessary that these examina- 
tions should be instituted, — first, of the abdomen, and then of 
tile os uteri, in order to make the case clear. It is probable that, 
by merely laying the hand on the uterus externally, we may be 
satisfied that it is not uterine pain ; but if that proceeding does 
npf bring conviction, it is right gently and delicately to insist on 
making an internal examination. The woman may object to 
this examination being instituted ; but the information we gain 
by this simple proceeding is so useful, may save so much anxiety 
and distress, and so materially regulates our practice, that, if 
deemed absolutely necessary — and unless tlxis be the case, indeed, 
we ought not to propose it — the point should never be given up. 
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Many a day and night have been Bjient in anxious watching ever 
a patient, to the great inconvenience of the practitioner, to the 
destruction of his rest and liealth, and, perhaps, to the detri- 
n"* ^/it of his professional character, when there was not the 
slightest necessity for such close attendance, simply because 
the patient would not acquiesce in the requisite examination 
being made. 

Treatment . — Since spurious pains are so distressing, since 
they are producing no good, and since they may so underniine the 
patient’s powers that she may not have strengtli enough left to 
go through the fatigues of labour, it is our duty, if possible, to 
remove them ; and the best treatment for tliat object is rest in 
whatever posture is most easy, acting pretty freely on the bowels, 
and the exhibition of opiates, either by the mouth or by injection. 
If the bowels be loaded, as is most usually the case, opium, in the 
first instance, will do more harm than good ; but after tlie evacu- 
ation of the intestinal canal, that drug is liighly useful, llecoursc 
also may be had to opiate liniments applied to the back, tliighs, 
abdomen, or any other part where the pain is most intense. In 
pletlioric habits, or if there be x>resent inflammatory symptoms, 
it may be proper to take blood from the arm ; but as a general 
principle, bleeding will not x)roduce x)erinanent alleviation. 

In first pregnancies, tliese sxuirious ])aiiis are often x)roduccd 
by an unnatural rigidity of the abdominnl muscles, whicli do not 
yield as they ought to the enlarging womb. The best means of 
relief under such circumstauci's will b(^ fi'iund in gentle friction 
with some emollient aiqilication. (Jare must be taken, however, 
that this practice be not carried beyond proper bounds; for friction 
over the abdomen tends t(» x^roducc uterine contraction, and 1 
have known more than one instance in whicli liniments rubbed on 
the part in pain with more than necessary assiduity, and with 
less than ordinary caution, have excited the jiremature ex^iulsion 
and consequent loss of the foetus. 


CLASSIFICATION.* 

For practical purposes, labours may be conveniently divided 
into four classes : — 

* * f 

* Almost every systematic writer on the subject of midwifery, since the time of 
Hippocrates, has adopted some claHsification of labours, accordant with his own 
views. The groat father of modici'nc himself was contented with two classes — • 
naiv/ralj when the head or breech presented ; and preternatural ^ when any other 
part of the child offered itself. Smellio, to this simple arrangement, added a third 
class — laborious; and in some degree changed the meaning of tlie term used by Hip- 
pocrates. Ho calls that a natund labour in which uterine action ahme accomplishes 
delivery; that case laborious, in which manual or instrumental moans becomes 
necessary; — and that preternatural, when the birth of the trunk precedes that of 
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’ 1st, Natukal. 

2u(l, Dii'vlcult or Labouious. 

3rd, rilKTERNATURAL. 

4 til. Complex. 

Tjie first class, or natural labour, admits of no sub- 
divisions ; and dt may be defined, a case in which the head of the 
cliild presents ; — in which not more than twenty-four hours are 
occupied from the commencement of true uterine action to the 
termination of the process; — in which notliing extraordinary 
happens, nothing of a dangerous or alarming tendency supervenes 
througliout the whohi conduct of the case. And that labour is 
deemed natural, in the acceptation of the term which I offer, if 
any part of the head present, even although it be the forehead or 
fiice itself, provided all the (drcumstances t nunierated concur.* 

The second class — laborious — is divided into two orders : 

A, Lingering. 

B, Instrumental. 

tlio head. Baiulelocqno also divided labour into thr ^c classes : natural, compre- 
hending all cases which are terminated by the natural powers, whether the head, 
Ureccli, or inferior oxtrornities present , lireUrnatural, tlioso which require the help 
of art, but wliicli may bo poi formed liy tlio hand alone; and Ivihoriom, when 
instiumeuts become iieocs.sary to teiminate the dcli\cry. Dewees, after passing a 
high comjdimcnt on Baiidelociiue, follows liis arrangcmotit, but divides instrumental 
delivoruih into two orders- the one accomi>h.4ied by instnunents which do no injury 
citlicr to the inotlit'r or child ; the t»ther by cutting instruments, applied either to 
tlic fmt.al or m.itcnuil body. D.ivia irndrcs four classes • when the head 

presents; pyttcvnatural , ^^llell some other part oilers itself; compltx, when accidental 
circumstances of an cml)arrassiiig uaturii occur ; and ntisti inkcu(aL Blundell prefers 
live divbions : natural, when the head ])rcseiit-'’, and the whole labour is terminated 
ill twenty-four hours; putei natural, when some other pai t of the child is the 
presenting ])art ; laboura with Jahorious, when instruments are required; 

aiul anoiualoiis, when some extraonlinary sym]>fcoias arc huperadded. Ash well makes 
three ; natural, thjjiiciilt, and Jioodtvg. Merrimaii arranges all labours under two 
classes only : ' UtoLia, (ei/, easily, happily, and Wncos, labour,) and dif.dukia (di/s, with 
ditrieiilty, and rduos) , but in the second ho introduces liftocii orders, embracing 
every circumstance that can in any way render the case tedious, difficult, or 
dangerous. CV)nf[UC'st includes all labours in tw'O classes — natural and preternatural ; 
and divides the second class into six orders, rower classes them also under the 
two lieads e^ttkia and d/fstokia ; and ho divides the latter class into three orders — 
nervosa, mcehaniea, and dccldentalj^, into whicli ho introduces twenty-four geuoi'a. 

, Ryan makes •four classes — natural, prcteriuatural, manual, and instrumental : which ho 
subdivides into forty-three orders. Burns multi})lie8 the classes to seven — ncUural, 
JUY 'mature, pref/rnalural, tedious, led/orious, twi/)radv'c*a6A’,and complicated ; all of which 
terms are suflicicntly plain to convey their own raeaiiiug. The arrangement I havo 
adopted is Denman’s, so far as regards tho classes (w'hich Hamilton and Lee also 
employ) ; out I have made some alteration in tho subdivisions. 

* Many authors havo regarded natural labour as much more contracted in its 
features. Tims Mnuriccau considered it essential that the feetus should bo living ; 
Burns, that it should have arrived at intra-uterine maturity; Baudelocquo, that 
tho vertex should present ; Mciriman, Burns, and Campbell, define it a vertex pre- 
sentation, under which the lace turns into tho hollow of the sacrum, before expul- 
sion. Tliere is some ditfcronco also in tho limit, with regard to time, proposed by 
different writers ; thus Dr. Cooper restricts tho period to twelve, and Power to six 
hour'' 
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To constitute this class, also, it is necessary that the head should 
present ; and the first order defines those labours in which, under 
a head presentation, more than twenty-four hours are occupied 
from the commencement to the termination of the case ; but in 
which there is no necessity for instrumental interference, and 
during the progress of which no dangerous symptoms arise — 
nothing calling for anxiety occui*s, except the unusual lapse of time. 

The second order of this class — instrumental — embraces all 
cases of head presentation which require to be terminated by 
instruments. It includes two species : — 

a, those cases which can be managed by the use of instruments 
perfectly compatible both with Idle life of the child and of the 
mother, as well as the safety and continuity of the mother’s 
structures ; such as are terminated by the forceps or vectia. 
ft, those in which we are compelled to have recourse to instruments 
incompatible either with the life of the child, or with the safety 
and continuity of the mother’s structures — labours, indeed, 
which are completed by cutting instruments. 

Of this latter species there are two varieties : — 

a, some in which the instruments are ai)plied to the foetal body ; 

as when the case is terminated by the use of the perforator. 
i3, those In which the mother’s structures are divided by the 
scalpel, or some such instrument, as in the Ciesarcan or 
Sigaultean operations. 

The third class — preternatural laboi hs — or, in common 
language, cross births, includes all case s in which any other part 
of the child’s body than the head presents — the bre^ech, feet, knees, 
back, belly, sides, shoulders, arms, or hands. In this class, we 
recognise two orders : — 

A, all those cases in which tlie lower end of the oval formed by 
the doubled foetal body, offers itself, viz., the breech, or some 
part of the inferior extremities, as the feet or the knees. 

J5, those others in which neither the head, breech, nor any part 
of the lower extremities present. Such are transverse pre- 
sentations, to which, indeed, the phrase cross births ought in 
propriety to be restricted; — br^east, abdomen, side, back, 
shoulder, neck, elbow, and hand presentations. 

Into the fourth class — complex labours — may be admitted 
all those cases which cannot be referred to any of the foregoing 
divisions ; since there are peculiarities appertaining to each which 
render them both complicated and embarrassing. This class will 
embrace eleven orders, most of them attended with danger, and 
all with irregularities. 

A. Labours complicated with dangerous hfemorrhage. 

B. convulsions. 

C. rupture of the uterus. 
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Ti. Labours complicated with lacerated vagina. 


yE, ruptured bladder. 

_ __ syncope unconnected with uterine 

floodings. 

. Gf. descent of the funis before the 

head or breech. 

j[ • descent of one or botli hands with 

the liead or breech. 

excessive quantity of liquor 

amnii. 


K. Labours in which monsters are produced. 

L. Labours complicated with iflurality of children. 

Three circumstances must strike the attention on this enume- 
ration : first, that there are a number of cases assembled together 
in one class, without their possessing any affinity to each other ; 
secondly, that some of them are in the highest degree dangerous, 
while others must not be considered more than ordinarily so ; and, 
thirdly, that in some of them the danger or irregularity is refer- 
able to the parent, and in others to the child, or some part of the 
ovum. Tlius in cases of laceration and convulsions, the cause is 
to be sought in the system of the mother ; but where the funis or 
hand descends by the side of the head or breech, the irregularity 
is referable to the ovum, and the cause may be attributed to the 
arrangement of the contents of the uterine cavity. Each of these 
orders might indeed be considered a sepiirate class ; but I think 
it better to comprehend them under one general head, in order 
to prevent a multiplication of classes, wliich in all nosological 
arrangements must be both inconvenient and perplexing. 


STA<iES OF LABOUn. 

Mostwritei’S agree that it is desirable, for the purpose of clearly 
understanding the i)rocess, to divide labours into certain parts or 
stages,; but as there is much difference in the classification adopted 
by difterent teachers, so also a diversity has obtained in the num- 
Jber of these stages ; some preferring three, as Denman, Hamilton, 
^^lundell, and most modern teachers ; ot]id!*s four, as Merriman, 
Velpeau, Komer of Zurich, Bard of New York ; and others again, 
fi\^, as Hogben, Naegele, and the German school ; — all these 
stages terminating on the removal of tlie placenta. I think Den- 
man’s arrangement by far the best for practical purposes, and 
shall therefore describe labours as consisting of three stages; the 
first terminating wdth the opening of tlie os uteri to its full extent, 
the rupture of the membranes, and the evacuation of the liquor 
amriii ; the second, with tlie birth of the foetus ; and the third, 
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with the expulsion of the placenta. We might with some show of 
reason add a fourth stage, considering that to end with the com- 
plete closure of the uterine vessels, and the stoppage of every 
chance of haemorrhage: but as this last might continue throughout 
the whole puerperal month, or longer, it may be as well to follow 
the more ordinary usage, and to regard labour as terminated on 
the removal of the placenta. 

First stage — dii.atation of the os uteri. — The first stage, 
— that which depends upon the dilatation of the os uteri from its 
perfectly close state to that of its full diameter, is generally the 
longest, the most uiu crtain in time, and the most tedious both to 
the attendant and the patient. This stage varies exceedingly in 
every feature, as indeed do all the others. There is a great differ- 
ence observable in diflerent women, and in the same woman at 
different labours, in the state of the os uteri soon after the com- 
mencement of the process. In some it will be found soft, lax, 
and yielding, — though not dilated, still dilatable ; while in others 
it is hard, firm, rigid, and unyielding, — not allowing itself to be 
distended at all by the finger any more than a piece of hard 
leather w’ould. There arc four chief varieties of the os uteri, 
during the first stage of labour, as to its character. The first is 
when it is thick, soft, moist, cool, sensible to the touch — but not 
painfully so, — having very much the feel of a piece of thick, wet, 
chamois leather. The second variety is wlicn it is thick, liard, 
and rigid ; perhajis also hot, dry, and huider, and gives a sensa- 
tion to the finger very much like the toucli of a piece of cartilage. 
Under the third variety, the os uteri is thin, soft, moist, cool, and 
not painful, its edge feeling like a eiece of moist brown-paper ; 
and so thin, that through the substance of the cervix the head of 
the child can be t^etty distinctly felt. The fourth is wlien it is thin 
also, hut hard and rigid, tender or not according to circumstances, 
having a glazed feel, with its edge surrounding tlie presenting part 
of the child, and tightly embracing it, like a piece of whii)Cord. 
Under one or other of these varieties we shall always be able to 
arrange each state of the os uteri soon after the commencement of 
labour. It may be regarded as most likely to dilate kindly, when it 
gives to the finger the sensation of touching something soft and, 
thick, like a piece oft wet chamois leatlier, and is, as it wer^, 
chinked. Certainly either of the two soft states affords a better 
indication of a disposition to dilate, than those whicli are righl ; 
and it may be also deemed least inclined to relax, when it is thin 
and hard, and when the liead comes down into the pelvis com- 
pletely covered with the cervix uteri, — the circular edge resembling 
whii)cord, or wire. 

Varieties in the time occupied in dilatation . — As there is almost 
every variety m the state of tlie ns uteri nt the eommeneeiTient of 
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labour, so also there is great diversity in the time occupied in its 
opening ; sometimes two or three hours only, at others the same 
number of days, arc consumed in the progress of the first stage ; 
and the os uteri of the same woman will differ much in this respect 
in her different labours. 

Variations in the he’ujht of the Os Uteri — We also find the os 
uteri varying exceedingly in situation at the cofnmencenient of 
labour; it is sometimes so high, that we can scarcely feel it when 
the finger is introduced, as in a common examination ; and at 
others it is so low, that it is met with just within the vagina, and 
the presentation may be detected through the cervix. A more 
speedy termination may be expected, aeteris ])arihns, when the 
head has descended somewhat into tin; cavity of the pelvis, than 
when the os uteri is felt nearly at the brim ; unless, indeed, 
the cervix should possess the thin, glazed, hard condition that 
I have just described ; when we are to anticipate a lingering 
labour. It is generally to be found about two inches from the 
vulva, looking back, towards the upper joint of the coccyx ; audit 
is readily discovered by the fore-finger of the right hand, or, at any 
rate, by the two first fingers of the left hand, introduced into the 
vagina. 

Relative propress of dilatation, — Again, we observe that the first 
part of the dilating process usuall}’’ goes oil more slowly than the 
after part. I’lius, the acquisition of a diameter to tlie extent of a 
shilling — sufficiently large to admit the tips of two fingers — will 
perhaps take up a longer period of time than its dilatation from 
that small size to the full and entire dimension, which easily 
allows the head of the child to pass througli it. Thisxmrtly arises 
from the natural disposition in the os uteri to open more readily 
aftiu' it has acquired a certain diameter ; but it is jiartly owing 
also in some degree to mechanical action ; for when the organ has 
become exx)ajided to such an extent as to admit the membranous 
bag, or any i)ortion of the child’s head to occupy its aperture, the 
protruded part acts like a wedge, and forcibly distends it. The 
dilatation, however, is not attributable entirely to mechanical 
causes, for* it depends in a great measure on the principle of 
vitality. 

^^Generally speaking, the os uteri dilates with more pain and 
.‘difficulty, and a longer time is consumed in the x)^c)cess, during 
firsf labours than subsequently. Tliis is by no means, indeed, 
universally the case ; although it is a common observation, that 
wheii women have had a number of children, the dilatation pro- 
ceeds with comparative ease. Denman attempts to account for 
this facility in the following sentence : — “We may presume that a 
part which is accustomed to j^erform an office, or undergo a change, 
acquires a readier disjiosition to tlie office or change, according to 
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the number of times it has performed that office, or undergone 
that change.” * 

It is quite impossible that we can give even a probable guess as 
to the time which any particular os uteri will require for the perfec- 
tion of its dilatation ; for sometimes one that has been from the 
commencement of the labour highly rigid, scarcely showing the 
least disposition to open, will suddenly become relaxed, and 
rapidly distend its circle to its full dimensions ; while at another, 
^ough the part is soft and flaccid, the jjains will altogether sub- 
side without any apparent cause ; the process of dilatation will be 
suspended, and the labour will remain stationary for hours, with- 
out in the least progressing. 

The pain experienced during the first stage, although not so 
intense or acute as in the second, is still more difficult to bear ; 
and is also borne generally with less fortitude. It is, as I stated 
before, of a different kind from tlie pains of expulsion ; it is a 
feeling as if some inw^ard part were being torn or rent asunder. 
Perhaps it is not altogether in consequence of the peculiar sensa- 
tions experienced, that the patient does not eJiduro theses early 
pains with so much resignation as those of a more exjnilsivc cha- 
racter ; but also from the knowledge which she has gained, eitlier 
by a previous labour, or in conversation with lior friends, that so 
long as the ** grinding ” pains continue, there is no chance of a 
speedy release ; but that, as soon as tlie “ forcing ” ])ains come 
on, the labour may quickly be brought to a close ; and cre?*// iiexty 
she thinks, may terminate licr bull'e rings. As soon as the ])ains 
become changed in their charac.t<‘r, hope is infused, fresh spirits 
ai*e instilled, an*! thus the patient’s powers are sustained. 

If the labour be progressing regularly, the ])ain subsides and 
again returns; thus intermissions alternate with paroxysms of 
suffering ; and if the woman he in other respects well, and in good 
spirits, she will often fall into a doze, and obtain a refreshing 
slumber during the intervals of uterine action ; each pain, when ^ 
it returns, awakening her from the delicious state of oblivion 
and repose, to a fearful consciousness of the trials slic has to 
undergo. 

Rupture of the Membraum, — With each pain tlie membranes 
are more or less protruded through the os uteri, so that tl\ev 
become tense, and the circle of the dilated moutli is drawn tightly 
around^tfifelh. (Plate sIjows tlic membranous cyst ]uissing*thc 
mouth of the womb, and occupying a portion of the vagina.) In 
the interval of pain, when tlie uterus exerts no pressure from 
above, the membranes retreat, become flaccid, ami are scarcely 
to be felt; and as there is little or no water then intervening 
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betweefn the finger and the person of the child, its presenting part 
'can usually be distinctly discerned. Such a state of alternate 
protrusion and retrocession of a part of the membranous cyst 
cos^itiiuies an uncertain time; ^vhen under one of these painful 
contractions the membranes will burst, the liquor amnii will be 
evacuated, and the head of the child will come to bear, with each 
paro-xysm, against the internal surface of the os and cervix uteri. 
(.)n the breaking of the membranes, the first stage of labour has 
terminated. 

Variations in the 'period when the Membranes rupture . — I have 
thus described the progress of a labour prior to the rupture of 
the membranes, taking it for granted that the liquor amnii will 
not be evacuated until the os uteri is dilated to nearly its full 
extent ; but these two occurrences, — the full dilatation of* the os 
uteri and tlie rupture of the membranous cyst, — are not always 
found in practice to correspond Avith regard to time : for some- 
times the membranes break before the aperture is dilated even to 
the size of a shilling ; A\’hile at others they protrude considerably 
through that organ before they rupture ; the head of the child 
i^iinving descended so low as to occupy a great part of the cavity 
of the pelvis, and the os uteri having been Avidely open for some 
considerable time. Generally, when the membranes burst, the 
mouth of the womb has become dilated to a size suflicient to 
admit the hand ; and Ave may presume that AAdiere such a degree 
of dilatation exists, the next two or three x)ains will cx^jel the head 
entirely through its orifice. 

According as the membranes are more or less rigid, and the 
mouth of the Avomb more or less yielding, Avill bo the time occupied 
before the discharge of the whalers. \Yhen tlie os uteri is soft, 
and the membranous bag tough, it Avill probably be long before 
.this evacuation takes place; but Avheii it is rigid, or the mem- 
branes are thin and tender, they usually break early. The period 
at which the membranes ^u])ture, therefore, Avill not only dei)end 
upon their own toughness or tenuit)% but it will also be regulated 
^ by the XArcssx;ire which the edge of the os uteri exerts on them 
while they are protruded through it. The more lax is the os 
uteri, the less is the comx)ression on the extruded x^ortion of the 
because the orifice then distends to the x^ower operating from 
Withip : but if it be rigid, the pressure is great ; for then the inner 
margin closely and strongly embraces the tense membranes all 
around, xn’oducing by its very resistance a deex^ circular groove ; 
and thus disposing the bag to x^remature laceration. 

It is desirable in practice to x^^’^serve the membranous bag 
•entire as long as possible ; or, at least, until it has x>erformed the 
Avhole office assigned to it by nature, — namel}^ the dilatation of 
the os uteri, the vagina, and somewhat of the external parts. 
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'Whenever the membranes appear externally to the vulva, indeeil, 
we may suppose that they have then effected all the good tliai. oair 
be expected from them; that their remaining entire may very 
likely be retarding the labour ; and we may, in that c.ase, venture 
to rupture them, providcnl the head present. But it is one of the 
first axioms to be learned in obstetric practice, not ofliciously or 
unnecessarily to destroy the cyst, so long as any advantage c;in be 
gained from its dilating luiwers. 

Second Staoe. — Passage of the Fo/nTs through the pelvis. 
— From the foregijing remarks it may bt‘ gathered that, after an 
uncertain time, the os uteri becomes fully dilated; the membranes 
burst ; the liipior amnii is evacuated, generally in a full stream ; 
and the second stage of labour commences. 

Modes in which the Vertex ^presents , — The passage of the <f \‘id 
through the brim of the iiclvis forms the first part of the second 
stage. It is most likely, indeed, that the head will have descended 
considerably into the cavity before the waters ilow away: but 1'. 
is also possible that it may scarcely have engaged itself even in 
the brim when this crisis in the process occurs. It has been already 
shown, that of all the points of the head, the vertex most co u- - 
inonly presents ; or rather the superior, posterior ])ortiou of the 
parietal bone near- to the vertex; and it has also been proved that 
this is a most ^vise and beneficent provision of nature, because in 
that position the fo?tal skull will pass thi’oiigh an aperture of less 
dimensions than in any other. The vertex then depending, there 
are eight different directions in which the licad may be plaocMl, 
requiring our consideration, in a view to practical utility. The 
first is with the face inclining to tlui right ilium ; the right ^ar 
being behind the symiihysis jmbis ; the left ear towards the spinal 
column ; and the occiput inclined to the left ilium.* (Plate 1, 
fig. 1.) The second is the reverse of this position: the face 
inclines to the left ilium ; the occiput to the right ilium ; ilic 
right ear lies towards the promontory o# the sacrum ; the left car 
behind the symphysis pubis. (Plate .‘i 1, fig. 2.) TJic third mode is, 
when the head is placed diagonally, th(i face looking to tlui right 
sacro-iliac synchondrosis; tlie right ear to the riglit gi*oiu ; the 
left ear to the left sacro-iliac synchondrosis; and the occiput 
behind the left groin. (Plate Jh'), fig. J.) The fouith positioti^ijs^ 
the reverse of this, again, where the face is ])laced against the left 
sacro-iliac synchondrosis; the occiput behind the rigljt gi*oin ; tJie 
right ear against the right sacro-iliac synchondrosis ; and tlie left 
ear behind the left groin. (Plate oo, fig. 2.) 'riie fifth posilhai is 
where the face is looking towards the right groin ; tlic occiput to 
the left sacro-iliac synchondrosis ; the right ear to the left g) oin ; 

• It must be understood by tlio fiiudent that these jirc not ])laccd according to tho 
frequency of their occurrence; but luon'Iy for coiDeniciice of dcacriptioii. 
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mid the U ft car to the right sacro-iliac synchondrosis. (Plate 36, 
fig. 1.) llic sixth position is where this is reversed, the face 
looking towards the left groin ; the occiput to the right sacro -iliac 
S3Uichondrosis ; the right car to the loft sacro-iliac synchondrosis ; 
and tlie left car to the right groin. (Plate 36, fig. 2.) The seventh 
is where the head attempts the passage with the forehead imme- 
diately against the promontory of the sacrum ; tlie right ear to the 
riglit ilium : {he left ear to the left ilium ; and tlie occiput behind 
the syin])hysis pubis. (Plate 37, fig. 1.) And the eighth, where 
this position is reversed, the occiput being exactly against the 
proiiiontoiy of the sacrum; the forehoa*! impinging on the sym- 
jdy^sis ]ml)is ; the right car to the left ilium ; the left car to the 
right ilium. (IHate 3/, fig. 2.)^ 

Co}npai‘<tih'i' j r»’(]ur,ncij of the various mode^ (*f Verlce: Presenta- 
tmc . — Of tlics# ])i-es(‘ntations, the iirst four hacc usually" been 
descrilxal as the most frequent; that is, when the face either 
looks (lirocily to one ilium. or the opposite;! i»r diagonally to 
one saern-iliao synclioudiosis or to the other; and the diagonal 
direction has been regarded as more commoii than the other 
Under either ol' these positions, the uatnial inclination 
of the h( ad is to desci ud into the pelvic ('avit^ in the same 
direction in wliicli it cleaved the brim, until it, hilly occupies the 
pelvis, and Ukmi to turn with tlie face into the liollow of the 
sacrum, and th.e occiput under the anfii of the ]ujl>es, the face 
being e\|’('l]('d, swceiiing the pci’ineum. W'hen such Is the 
- situaliou of the head, it is believed lljat ^Iie labour is 
i; a-.ily aecomplished than under any </Jiei’. It is believed 
"hat the face is more commonly inclined toWiirds the right 
; iliac synclnaidrosis than the left; and this accords with my 
own observation. 


* These s ari* coi-icfi from Moreau’s folio work entitled “ Traitd pratique dc3 
Accouchcincns.” who, liko myself, gives eight positions of the fcetal head under 
vertex pr(3&entf‘.tion. 

f For majiy years after I began practice, owing to peculiar circumstances, I had 
a great deal inojjp to do with operative than with natural c:iscR of labour ; and when 
callc<l upon to deliver by the forceps, I found in so many instances the face looking 
directly to one or other ilinm, most frequently the left, with the left ear behind the 
pubes, that I oonbidered that position of the head in reference to the pelvic cavity 
^ by far tiic mo^t frcipieut of any, Subsequent observation and experience, however, 
have convinced me that T was in error. It is true that at the time when the matm- 
inent8*were applied, the long diameter of the bead was situated in the direct 
transveivio diameter of the pelvis, with the face exactly opposite to the iliac fossa ; 
but I am now iiemiadod that in most of these coses the fiice wjis originally placed 
behind the obturator foramen of that side — that is, diagonally fonvai'ds ; that nature 
had iitteTnf)tcd to turn it backwards into the hollow of the sacrum; that this change 
lia«l only boon partially cfft'cted, tiio head being armsted tyi (rausifu. Thiet will 
* account for my having described the two first of my eight vanotios of vei*tex presen- 
tation as common iiosifcions, while many practical men, as Bainlolocqiie, omit them 
altogether. Nevertheless, I am persuaded that the Iioad does so present sometimes at 
^ the onset of labour, inlluenceJ perhaps by some peculiar formation of the pelvic brim. 
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Of the next four presentations, the fifth and sixth are th% most 
frequent, viz., where the face is looking diagonally to one or other 
groin, and the occiput to one or other sacro-iliac synchondrosis. 
It is supposed that these are not very frequent cases ; and that 
the head is seldom so speedily expelled as in either of the first 
four. In these situations, we should imagine that tlie natural 
inclination of the head would be to pass down obliquely till it 
comes to the outlet of the j)olvis, and then to turn witli tlie face 
under the arch of the pubes and the occiput into the hollo\v of the 
sacrum. Much more room is required for the exit of the skull 
with the face forwards, than when it is tlirown back into the sacral 
curve; because its general figure is then not so well adapted to the 
pelvic cavit}" ; but especially because the expanded brow does not 
so easily insinuate itself between the rami of the pubic arch as the 
more conical v'^ertex does. For this reason the occiput is pressed 
more powerfully backwards before expulsion takes place, the 
coccyx is put more upon the stretch, and the perineum is also 
more extended. 

Vet, although the natural inclination of the face, as we should 
a priori think, would be to appear under the pubes in its exit wher .. 
it was originally directed to either groin, it is, nevertheless, much 
more common for the head, in its passage through the pelvis, to 
turn with the face into the sacral cavity, and to be exiiellcd in the 
same manner as though the face liad frotn the commencement 
been inclined laterally or diagonally backwards. 

The seventh and eighth cases of vertex presentations — wdiere 
the face attempts the passage, being placed directly against the 
promontory of the sacrum or above the symphysis pubis — are 
the most infrequent of all the eight ; they are so rare, that some 
practitioners of considerable experience tell ns they never met 
with them. Nacgele* and other German, with some French, 
authors deny the existence of such a case ; and Campbell + doubts 
the possibility of its occurrence. 

As in the early i)art of this work it was demonstrated that the 
foetal cranium, from occiput fo forehead, measures four inches 
and a half, while the sacro-pubal diameter of the standard pelvis 
at the brim possesses only four inches of clear available space ; it 
is evident that, although the head might present in the seventh 
or eighth position, it cannot enter the pelvis in either of those “ 
directions. Before, then, it can engage in the superior strait, 
it is compelled to turn, with the face somewhat towards the right 
or the left side. I have certainly never been called upon to deliver 
by instruments when the head occupied either of the unfortunate 
situations now under discussion ; but I have known them to 
obtain at the commencement of labour; and I have traced the 

* Essay on the Meohtvnism of Partuiition. By Higby ; preface, p. 10. 

t Introduction to Midwifery, p. 244. 
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head make a turn with the face to one or other side, being forced 
into that position by the strength of the uterine contractions, in 
an analogous manner to the turn effected in all natural labours, 
when it is on the point of being expelled through the outlet. I 
think, therefore, the assertion, that such a presentation never 
occurs, or is impossi))le, far too general and sweeping ; and a case 
detailed by Dr. Dadford,* where the head presented with the face 
above the s^icral promontory ; and anotlier by my father, where, in 
a second child of twins, the forehead offered itself above the 
pubes, and the labour was terminated instrumentally, prove that 
my opinioir is correct.t 

Phenomena observed diiriuff the second Sfaf/e . — When tlie mouth 
of the womb is entirely dilated — wliether that occurrence have 
taken place previously to, or after the rupture of the membranes 
— it becomes, as it were, obliterated, the vaginal and uterine 
cavities form one continuous caind, and the division between 
them is not easily discernible until after the child’s expulsion. 
The discharge of the liquor amnii is usually followed by a respite 
from pain, of ratlier longer duration than had been experienced 
- for some time before ; but when the uterine contractions return, 
they are mostly increased, both in length and strength ; they are 
more forcing, and are attended with bearing-down efforts of 
greater or less violence. Under these expulsive throes, the pulse, 
which wjis ([nicker than ordinary during tlie first stage, becomes 
even more accelerated ; there is increased heat of skin, and soon 
a copiiHis ])crspiration lu'eaks out; the mouth (jften becomes 
parched ; the breath is held in ; and tliose voluntary muscles 
whos(i action assists the uterus are called powerfully into requi- 
sition, to aid the uterine energies. The 2>«'ticnt tightly grasps 
whatever can give hi'r steadiness and sujq:)ort, places her feet 
against some unyielding ])oint, susj^ends her respiration, and 
strains with all her might. Although the pains during the progress 
of the second stage arc stronger than in the first, still the 
intermissioqs are more decided, and the intervals of ease more 
perfect: they are endured with more composure and fortitude; 
and the wftman usually slumbers between each i)aroxysm, even 
although she had been unable to slcej^ earlier in the process, in 
consequence of her irritability or anxiety. This inclination to 
doze should be indulged, as it keeps the mind in a quiet and 
calm state, refreshes the spirits, and restores the bodily powers. 
At other times, from the moment the liquor amnii is evacuated, 
the efforts of the uterus become redoubled, as though some fresh 

* Essays on Midwifery, — No. 2. Also in Lond. Med. and Surg. Journal, vol. iv. 
p. 783. 

+ IVaotical Observations in Midwifei’y, second edition, p. 371 ; the 19l8t case of 
^ the forhicr editions. 
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excitement was applied; and this may probably arise from the 
os uteri being irritated more by the bony head than by the* soft 
cushion previously interposed between itself and the presenting 
part. 

After the escape of the liquor amnii, the foetal body is more or 
less compressed, in proportion to the uterine exertions, and the 
resistance offered by the passages. It is thei*l3fore folded into 
lesser space, and the chin is directed more forcibly against the 
chest, so that the neck is bent more into a curve, and the whole 
form more into a compact oval. 

Proffression mid recession of the Head . — I have before men- 
tioned, that the membranous bag, while entire, is tense, and pro- 
truded during each iiaiii; that it becomes lax, and the water 
recedes, when the pain goes off. The same thing also happens 
with regard to the head, so far as protrusion and retrocession are 
concerned. After the membranes are broken, it is forced a little 
downwards with each contraction ; and in the absence- of pain 
retreats, sometimes considerably. This is particularly remark- 
able when it is passing through the outlet of the pelvis. At that 
period of the labour the vertex may be expelled so far outwardly 
that the anterior fontanelle is brought even to the edge of the 
perineum, during the urgency of a pain ; yet when remission 
occurs, the head will recede, and be again perfectly buried within 
the genital fissure, so that the labia close around it. To such an 
extent is this recession sometimes carried, that it mny give those 
not well acquainted with the process an idea that the uterus has 
raptured, and that tlie child’s body has partly passed into the 
abdominal cjivity. And here, again, we cannot help remarking 
the beauty of nature’s ordinances: it is impossible, indeed, to 
contemplate a single provision, even of the minutest cliaracter, 
adapted to the exigencies of gestation and labour, without being 
fervidly and awfully impressed with the extent of that Wisdom, 
Power, and Beneficence, which established the laws, and controls 
their operations. 

The advantage of this retrocession consists in the removal, for 
a time, of that distending pressure which obtains when tlie head 
is propelled downwards. If there existed a constant urging for- 
ward, without the least relief to the parts, throughout the whole 
progress of the labour, — even under the most common natural 
case, in which not more than the usual time was consumed, — ^the 
soft structures must suffer very considerable injury; the vessels 
must be more or less strangulated ; the circulation would be 
suspended or impeded ; inflammation would almost be a necessary 
consequence; and gangrene would generally follow. We are, 
therefore, to hail this recession of the head in its progress through 
the pelvis as a fortunate occurrence for the woman ; since it 
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relieves her from present pain and future danger. It is also to be 
regarded as a good sign, inasmuch as it proves tliat the cavity of 
the pelvis is tolerably capacious. 

When the head has entered so low into the pelvis that the 
forehead and occiput impinge respectively on the internal surface 
of the tuberosities of each ischium, — inasmuch as the long dia- 
meter of the head, while in this situation, is opx^osed to the short 
diflmeter of the pelvic outlet, and exceeds that diameter by half 
an inch, it is impossible for it to escape in that direction. A 
change is consequently elfected : the face is thrown into the 
hollow of the sacrum, and the occiput under the arch of the 
pubes. This alteration in position, however, does not commence 
until the head is fully lodged within the pelvic cavity.* , 

Compression of the Head. — -AVe also remark — especially in first 
labours, or any case wdaere there is much resistance — that the 
liead, from pressure, assumes somcwliat of a conical figure, the 
bones of' the cranium overlapping eacli otlun*, so as to diminish 
the lateral diameter. In consequence of this decrease in volume, 
the scalp becomes corrugated, — puckered roar the vertex into 
^tlirec or four folds, very evident to the touch, and ob‘<ervable, 
(‘ceteris paribus, in the same degree as the liead is compressed. 
Pressure to such an extent is seldom injurious. After a time, 
hovv('V(‘r, when tlie head has remained long within the pelvis, and 
especially if it be impacted, this corrugated feeling of the scalp 
disap[)(airs ; and instead of it, a soft i>uily tumour is observed in 
the sanu' situation. 

AVliile the head thus continues in the pelvis, both before and 
after its turn is effected, — being compressed b}" the pelvic bones, 
and reciiirocally exerting equivalent pressure on the soft structures 
within the cavity, — another most distressing symptom often arises, 
bringing with it great increase of suffering, but not generally in- 
terfering with uterine action, or retarding the progress of the 
labour; — I allude to cramp, of the most violent character, affecting 
the calf and solo of the foot. This is consequent on the compres- 
sion to which the great sciatic nerve is exposed tat this stage of 
the procos»; and is so painful that the patient can scarcely 
restrain her screams. 

of the Head. — "Hie vertex, then, of all the cranial surface, 
first appears externally, and as it descends lower and lower, the 
labia become opened ; the anus dilated ; the perineum distended, 
heated, and very much thinned ; so that it feels almost like wet 
vellum.t In tliis way, retreating when the pain goes off, and 

* Plate 38 shows the head occupying the pelvic cavity, the face being directed to 
the right side. 

f In plate 40, copied from Smollie, the child's head a, is seen separating the labia ; 
^ tbo extension, thinning, and protrusion of the perineum 6, caused by the head’s 
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advancing wlien it ret unis, the face swoops along the sacrum, 
coccyx, and perineum; the chin slowly recedes from the chest; 
the occiput turns up under the arch of the pubes ; the perineum 
slips back over the face as it is cxtrudi'd ; and the head is by 
degrees expelled. On its entire expulsion the face is directed 
towards one or other thigh. (Plate dl.) 

During the passage of the head externally, the pains are even 
more forcing than have. yet been experienced: the wbman bc^irs 
down more strongly, makes a greater effort, and calls forth the ‘ 
utmost power of the abdominal muscles and diaphragm, to aid 
the uterine contractions. It apjiears as if all the vital energies 
were directed towards the accomplisliment of tlie object nature 
has in view : most of the muscles of the hotly i)articipate in the 
general struggle ; a violent trembling, which it is impossible to 
control, frequently pervades the whole frame ; and at the moment 
the head emerges, a piercing shriek will mostly escape the i)atient, 
as though involuntarily. When the head is on the point of pass- 
ing, the contents of the rectum arc usually squeezed out; and on 
its entire protrusion, the perineum, from its own elasticity, 
recovers its former size and appearance; it is collected round Ihe^ 
neck of the child, — the woman is completely relieved fiom the 
distending force, and consequently from the agony she endui t‘d. 
She will now generally express some strong sentiment of grati- 
tude and joy: or perhaps her feelings will only find utterance 
ill tears. 

Under all states of the system, the sudden removal of intense 
pain brings with it a sensation of positive pleasure ; and in no 
case is the instantaneous transition from extreme misery to actual 
joy more conspicuous than immediately on the delivery of the 
liead ; and this especially if it be a primary labour ; to whicli, 
indeed, the preceding remarks are more particularly applicfible. 

A longer interval of ease will probably follow the expulsion of 
the cranium than had occurred since the perineum livst began 
to be extended. In a very few minutes, however, action is again 
established, for the purpose of (completing the d(^livery. 

Exit of the Body of the Child . — After the lioad haw effected its 
turn, with the ftxce into tlie hollow of tlie sacrum, and is passing 
tlirough the outlet of the pelvis, with its long diameter in tlie 
same direction as the long diameter of the inferior aperture, — 
namely, from the fore to the back part, — the shoulders are at the 
same moment entering tlie cavity, and passing through the brim, 


descent, and called by Homo the -perineal (nmor^ arc also well portrayed; d marks tlie 
point of the cocoyx ; e the. anuri <lilat<*d, so that the inner membrano of the n'ctnin 
is to Bonie extent exposed to tho contact of the Imud, whon a])pliod for tho protection 
of the stru(?tiires. This exposure is not injurbms; no Iiarm arises from it; and 

aoTn*itiiiioa it ovon r'-rc'itor thnn is rnorcsentod 
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will I their long diameter in the same direction as one of the long 
diameters of the superior aperture, which is diagonally from side 
* to side ; so that the child is here adapted, both as it regards its 
‘^head and its shoulders, to the pelvis, in such a way as to make its 
tiV^sit the most easily.* After the head is born, however, when 
the shoulders have come down to press upon the outlet of the 
peUds, them long diameter is opposed to the short diameter of the 
outlet, and they seldom can make their exit in this situation, unless 
the child be small or ill-formed : but most usually they also effect 
a turn similar to the turn already described as being made by the 
head ; one of them being directed into the cavity of the sacrum, 
and the other insinuating itself under the arch of tlie pubes. 
Through the inferior ai)erture of the pelvis, then, the child is 
expelled sideways, one shoulder and arm distending tlie perineum, 
and the other offering itself anteriorly. (Plate 41.) One piiin 
may be sufficient to effect this turn and expel the shoulders ; or 
two or three may be required. 

When the feeial body is so far protruded that the parts are 
again distended by the shoulders, the patient experiences a return 
\*)f pain ; not sucli violent agony, certainly, as when the head was 
being expelled, but the same feeling of forcible distension, — the 
same sensation as if the parts were being rent. A short time only 
elapses before the uterus resumes its action, to expel the breech ; 
the child in the interval remaining half born, the perineum some- 
what on the stretch. As the breech takes up less room than 
either the liead or shoulders, it is usually extruded with slight 
exertion ; the legs and feet either pass directly, or remain a 
minute or two in the vagina, and are ultimately expelled by the 
vaginal fibres : the birth of the child is then perfected, and the 
second stage of the labour brought to a close. 

The time occupied by the jjassage of the child, after the rup- 
ture of the menibi-aiies, is as uncertain as the period required for 
the dilatation of the os uteri and the acconiplisliinont of the first 
stage. Sometimes the same pain under which the membranes 
burst, ^^pels the head, and perhaps the body also ; at others very 


** Plate 39 rcpresoiita the face traversing the sacral cavity, after the head has made 
its tui-n. The shoulders are seen passing through the brim, with the left directed 
towards the right groin, and tho right opposite to the left saci*o-iliac symphysis ; the 
onginai presentation of the head having been the vertex with tho face to the right 
sacro iliac junction. In most of the plates which describe this position of the foetal 
head, the body is also turned quite round, with the abdomen looking directly towards 
tlio mother’s spine. From repeated observation, I am persuaded that this is not 
correct ; that the body still in utero is not tunied in tho same proportion as is the 
head ; and that the cervical, dorsal, and lumbar vertebra) are somewhat twisted : ' so 
that the breech and lower pai’t of tho trunk retain their original situation in 
regard to tho mother’s body, although the head has been so matoiially altered in 
fcspect to that which it occupied. This is proved by the child’s face being directed 
to one of the woman’s thighs immediately on its expulsion. 
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many hours of wearying suffering are sustained before the head 
emerges ; and the same uncertainty with regard to time applies 
— but in a very limited degree — to the passage of the shoulders, . 
subsequently to the birth of the head ; sometimes scarce a moment ' 
intervenes, sometimes a considerable space ; usually, howevev, 
the child is entirely expelled within five minutes after the Ixcad 
has passed. 

The symptoms of a speedy termination to the labour arc, that 
from the beginning Ave should find the os uteri lax, soft, thick, 
moist, cool, and not tender ; that we should find the vagina also 
soft^ moist, relaxed, and cool, and the perineum easily ’distensible; 
the pelvis well formed ; the liead directed with the face laterally, 
or looking diagonally backAvards, Avith the vertex doAvinvards. 
With such indications, if the woman be in good health, and 
the pains pretty active, we may expect a speedy termination to 
the case. 

The symptoms foreboding a tedious labour are exjictly the con- 
trary to those I have just mentioned : — that Ave sliould find thi^ 
os uteri thin, hard, unyielding, dry, and tender, and feeling round 
the presenting part of the head as if a cord Avere tightly encireding^ 
it ; that tlic vagina and perineum should be dry, hot, narroAv, and 
constricted ; that the head should be wrongly placed ; the pelvis 
small; or the uterine action feeble: any of these features dis- 
playing themselves will indicate tlie probability of a protracted 
struggle. 

Usually, when the os uteri has been pretei’iiaturally rigid, the 
soft structures toAvards the outlet of the pelvis are also indisposed 
to yield, and the labour is therefore tedious from the commence- 
ment to the close : but this is by no means uhvays so ; for some- 
times these parts Avill give way very easily after the os uteri lias 
opened with great difficulty ; and in other eases they Avill be very 
rigid, when the os uteri has dilated tolerably easily. It maybe * 
looked upon as a general rule, that the vag'ina and perineum are 
least disposed to dilate in first labours ; and this obstu’vation is 
more universally applicable to them than to the mouth of the 
womb. We very seldom, indeed, find either of these ‘organs more 
rigid in subsequent labours than in the first, unless tlnd rigidjty 
be the consequence of a cicatrix produced by sloughing. It is 
possible that after a difficult labour, inflammation of the vagina 
may occur, which may terminate in slough ; tlie slough will Sepa- 
rate, the ulcer will heal, a puckering will take place, and a cicatrix 
will be left ; by which processes the capacity of the canal is 
much diminished, and its dilatability impaired : but this is an 
accidental occurrence, and must be reserved for future con- 
sideration. 

Third Stage. — T he second stage being terminated on the birth 
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of the child, the Ihird consists in a continuation of the same 
eflbrts for the expulsion of the placenta. 

Varieties in the time occiqned in the expulsion of the Placenta,— 
This stage also varies much in respect to time ; if the uterus be 
vigorous and active, the placenta is generally expelled quickly ; 
buirif uterine action has been feeble during the former parts 
of the process (particularly if the labour has been lingering, or the 
cliild has been extracted by mechanical means), a comparatively 
long period usually elai)ses before it passes. In some instances, 
indeed, the uterus does not act to expel it at all, and the intro- 
duction of tlie hand is required for its removal. I have sometimes 
kmnvii the placenta thrown out of the vagina by the same pain 
that cx])elled the child ; more frequently ten, fifteen, or twenty 
niinutcs ehq^se before it escapes wholly from the uterus into the 
vagina, and even then it may lie in that cavity for hours before 
it clears the os externum. Those contractions by which the 
expulsion of the placenta, from the uterus is eifected, are also 
attended with sutfering ; not, indeed, nearly approaching the vio- 
lence of the ])ains under which the fmtus was born, but more like 
the uneasy sensations experienced during the commencement of 
the first stage : they are referred principally to the loins and 
upper region of the sacrum, and are scarcely complained of. It 
is seldc)m that a single pain expels it even out of the uterine 
cavity; more fre(|uontly three or four follow each other, at toler- 
ably regular intervals ; and it descends into the vagina by 
degn^es. 

When it has passed from the uterus — if the case be left entirely 
to tlie natural powers — the muscular fibres of the vagina complete 
its extrusiem ; but as this canal has sulfered severe and unusual 
distension during the birth of the child, we cannot expect that the 
muscular coat will regain its previous tone in an instant, so com- 
pletely as to em-:n’ace the mass firmly, and expel it immediately. 
It consequently remains "A itliin the vagina, until the fibres have 
recovered suflicicuitlv to act upon it. This requires a very different 
period in different instances ; sometimes five or six hours will 
elapse; imTSt usually it is protruded within the hour. 

^ fSepdraiion of the Placenta from its J^terine Attachment, — ^Pre- 
viously, however, to the placenta being expelled out of the uterine 
cavity, it must be separated from its uterine attachment. This 
separation is i)roduced exactly by the same action which causes 
its extrusion, — uterine contraction. After the birth of the infant, 
the general volume of the uterus and the capacity of its cavity 
being diminished in proportion to the degree of contraction it has 
undergone, it nec('ssarily follows that the uterine surface, before 
occupied by the placenta, is proportion ably decreased, and shrinks 
into aTess space. 
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As the placenta is a perfectly passive body — as there Is no 
power inherent within its own structure, by which its maternal face 
can be diminished in any dejpree corresponding with the diminu- 
tion of the internal surface of the uterus — the vei 7 shrinking of 
the uterine parietes occasions it to lose its former hold ; it si)o^ 
taneously falls from its attachment, and would remain looso/ni 
the uterine cavity, unless extruded by a continuance of uterine 
action. This simple contraction, then, causing the utSrine meln- 
brane to slip away from the placental surface, both separates it 
from its connexion and exj^els it from its cavity. The jilacenta 
passes through the vagina inverted, so that its fadal face becomes 
external ; the membranes attached to it are also turned inside 
outwards, and are flapi)cd over its maternal surface. There is 
always a loss of more or less blood accompanying the separation 
of the placenta ; and this blood api)ears externally upon the linen. 
Tlie quantity varies to a great extint ; sometimes it does not 
exceed an ounce or two; at others it amounts to many pints, 
constituting a most violent hiemorrhage. 

Even after the placenta has been expelled from the uterine 
and vaginal cavities, the process of uterine contraction docs not 
cease, but continues for the i)urpose of arresting the how of blood 
by the closure of the vessels ; for preventing the possibility of 
the womb being inverted; and for assisting in silently and gradu- 
ally decreasing the bulk of the organ to its former small, unim- 
pregnated state. Should the uterus not contract, in proi)ortion to 
the flaccidity of its parietes, the distensibility of its cavity, and the 
perviousness of its vessels, would be the danger of lifemorrhnge. 
It does not perhaps necessarily follow that dangerous flooding 
must occur, even although the contraction were imperfect; 
because it is possible that coagula might form at the open aper- 
tures of the uterine vessels wliich were previously closed by the 
apposition of the placenta ; and if the heart’s action were not 
powerful enough to dislodge those coagula, the loss of much blood 
might be by them prevented. But this kind of plug is a most 
inefficient security against all variiities of uterine ha3morrhagc ; 
and no woman can be considered safe from flooding uiUil the 
uterus is firmly, entirely, and permanently contracted. 

The restoration of the uterus to its original size, shai)o, and 
general appearance, the alteration in the character of its fibres, 
the diminution of its vessels, and the removal of the nerve matter 
previously deposited, are not less wonderful than its evolution 
and growth during pregnancy. In some respects, indeed, they 
are even more so, since the time occupied in its return to its un- 
impregnated state is so much shorter. The process is effected 
partly by the contraction of the fibres embedded in its tissue, but 
chiefly by the conversion and degradation, and afterwards by the 
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^absp^’ption of its integral parts. The muscular fibres undergo tlie 
fatty degeneration, lose their distinctive characters, and are 
removed ; all the other tissues simultaneously disappearing also ; 
so that a universal destruction and decay take place. But, not- 
withstanding the ruin that is thus i)roceeding, there may be 
detected by the microscope a fresh scries of spindle-shaped cells, 
which are to supersede the effete fibres, as they are absorbed, and 
are in their turn to become the tissue of a new uterus, remaining 
at a low stage of organization, until the stimulus of impregnation 
calls forth in them also the wonderful changes that had been 
exemplified in tlicir predecessors. 

Every one who has seen much of obstetric practice must have 
been struck with the fortitude and resignation with wliicli women 
bear the agonizing tlirocs of parturition, and the rap*idity with 
wliich the system recovers from the lengthened suffering and 
regains its average balance. This must be regarded as one of 
Nature’s greatest mercies^ but tliere is tliis grand difference 
between tlie pain ot* labour and every other kind of pain — the 
latter is unnatural, and dependent on morbid actions, influencing 
for the time the condition of the organ affected ; the former is 
natural, and inseparably connected with the performance of a 
healthy function. 


'DTITIMS OK TJll. MJOoUAJ. AT'JI ,M>AXT KNDKK XA'I'KRAL L.ABOUK. 

h’rom the knowledge wliich the foregoing pages will afford of 
the beneficence displaye d by Nature throughout the processes of 
utm’o-g(!Station and labour, and of the admirable contrivances 
adopted by her to overcome difficulties and avert dangers, it wiD 
be evident that, in a very large proportion of cases, the duties of 
the obstetrician must bo few and simple. Generally, indeed, no 
active assistance is necessary, until after the birth of the child ; 
all that is required of the attendant being, that he should remain 
ail observant, though unofficions, spectator of the process ; — ready 
to exert himself with promptitude and (uiergy, on the first acces- 
sion of aiJy alarming symptom ; but eiiually, or more, ready to 
allow the changes necessary for the completion of Nature’s object 
to proceed, uninterrupted by any meddlesome interference : for 
no maxim in obstetric schmee is of more universal application, 
thati that unnecessary “ assistance,” — rendered with the view of 
exiiediting the termination of the case, or shortening the sufferings 
of the patient, — is not only useless, hut in the highest degree 
injurious, and directly calculated to defeat its own end. 

Let it not be sup])osed this declaration includes the admission, 
that d partial acquaintance with the obstetric branch of medicine 
is sulficieiit for the safe practice of the profession ; for although, 
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in thirty-nine cases out of forty, little is required to be fionc 
beyond protecting the extended structures from injury, separating 
the child, and extracting the placenta from the vagina — after its 
total exclusion from the uterine cavity — still, in the fortieth, 
danger may occur, only to be arrested by the lu'omptest, the most 
decisive, and most judiciously directed help. 

Much knowledge is necessary to discriminate the kind of cases 
in which assistance is proper, and determine the time at which 
that assistance ought to be employed, as well as the mode of its 
application. It is this which distinguishes the scientific from the 
ignorant obstetrician ; — it is this inq^ortant knowledge on which 
the life, the future liealth and comfort, of many a parturient 
woman must depend ; which, nevertheless, has been held in such 
low estimation by some members, of tlie profession, as to be 
thought unworthy of cultivation by the scientific and literary 
mind; unfit to 1)C possessed by men of respectable station in 
society; and the adaptation of Avhich knowledge to practice was 
once characterised, in an official document under the seal of the 
highest of our medical cori)orate associations, as “ an art foreign 
to the habits of gentlemen of enlarged academical education.” * 

No one can read this sentiment without feeling that it is both* 
inconsiderate and unjust. To omit, indeed, any particular men- 
tion of the science and judgment requisite to treat such perilous 
accidents as hajinorrhage, in all its varieties, and convulsions, a 
most important question, — involving no less than the destruction 
of foetal life, — is often painfully forced upon the attention of the 
obstetric practitioner. He is by no means very unfrequently 
called upon to decide whether the delivery can safely be ti’usted to 
the natural powders, or requires to be terminated by iirtihcial aid ; 
and if so, whether means may be used compatible with the child’s 
safety, or the horrible alternative must be had recourse to, of 
sacrificing the infant to preserve the mother. Is it of no im- 
portance that this should be determined by an educated, intelli- 
gen^/ and practical man V — Is it right that questions of such vital 
interest should be left to the decision of one but partialljf qualified 
to answer it ? — And can we suppose that any person can form a 

• 

* Letter from the Royal College of PhysiciaDS to tho Secretary of State for the 
Home Deportment, dated May 2n(l, 1827, in reply to a Memorial from the Obstetrio 
Society. In the same communication, it is asserted '* that the most succe^ful 
practice of midwifery requires no such laborious preliminary study,” [as is necessary 
for the practice of medicine,] “ else discreet matrons, and plain uneducated men in 
the country, who fre(j[ueiitly arrive at great notoriety in this calling, would not 
acquire that credit wliicli they often attain.” Since that time, however, tho College 
have virtually acknowledge^! that they had formed an erroneouH cstiinato of tho 
amount of information required fur the successful practice of obstetric medicine; for, 
permitting their own prejudices to vanish before the increasing acquirements of the 
general profession, they have recently annulled their by-law, which placed tho 
honours of tho fellowship beyond the reach of obstetric practitioners. 
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pr(Aj)cr ostiinate of the powers with which nature is endowed, to 
siinnoiint the impediments, and overcome the dangers, that occa- 
sionally emhaTrass parturition, unless he have the opportunity 
continually before liim of watching her operations in the more 
ordinary cases? — For these, if for no other reasons, the interests 
of the public must be best protected when the obstetrical brancli 
pf medicine and surgery is undertaken, in common wdth the other 
duties appertaining to those sciences, by persons who have 
qualified themselves, by their medical studies, for the conduct of 
tlie most dangerous casualties, and who are entitled, by their 
rank in society, and their preliminary education, to the considera- 
tion of gentlemen. 

It can scarcely be necessary that I should insist on the obliga- 
tion we lie under, to obey every summons to an obstetric patient 
as speedily as possible : for, even although a former one may have 
been lingering, it by no means follows that the subsequent labours 
should be of the same nature ; and a }>ractitioner must subject 
himself to much annoyance and blame, if, through remissness or 
negligence on his part, he should find the case terminated on his 
arrival. It is always right — however little is required to be done 
— that the medical attendant should be present during the chief 
period of the process, that he may be at hand to employ such 
means as any emergency may render requisite. 

A lancet and a female catheter are the only instruments with 
which the ohstetric^al ])ractitioner need furnish liis pocket-case ; 
sufficient time will generally be afforded liim for procuring any 
t)thers he may want, even in the most urgent cases. He will find 
it convenient, however, especially in country practice, to carry 
with him two or three drachms of laudanum. 

It is not often that we liave the opportunity of choosing the 
apartment in which the w’oman shall pass the ]merperal month, 
as she is usually delivered in her own bedroom ; but if that 
advantage be given us, wt should make choice of one that is 
spacious and airy, with a dressing-closet or ante-room attached to 
it, aqd at a convenient distance from the domestic officts. 

Nor, perhaps, are w'e generally expected to regulate the number 
.of individuals to be present; though we may at times be com- 
pelled to exercise our authority in this respect. Bearing in mind 
that the room should be kept as noiseless as possible, there are 
ySt some attendants whose services we cannot dispense with. The 
only persons whom I would willingly admit are the nurse and 
some female married friend, — the mother, or other near relation, 
or an intimate acquaintance, — to act as confidante to the sufferer, 
- into whose sympathizing ear she may whisper all her appre- 
hensions and distresses, and from whom she may receive those 
numberless comforts and sustaining consolations of which she 
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stands so eminently in need. Unmarried females are,* 
the most fit companions for the patient, nor the most v .eful 
assistants to the practitioner. In addition, it is proper that a 
servant should be in attendance in the ante -room, or close at 
hand, that she may be ready to bring whatever may be wanted 
from a distant part of the house without delay ; and she should 
have no duty imposed on her for the time being, except an 
obedience to the orders that may issue from her mistress’s 
chamber. 

On arriving at the patient’s residence, it is better not abruptly 
to obtrude one’s-self into her presence, unless there be some im- 
mediate necessity for our attendance. InfiuTiiatiou should be 
sought from the nurse, on such points as will enable us to judge 
whether labour has actually commenced. On being ushered into 
her chamber, we may engage her in some general conversation, 
which will give us an opportunity of observing the freciuency, 
duration, strength, and character of the pains; and our conduct 
must be framed accordingly. Should they be of trifling import- 
ance, we may content ourselves with giving some ordinary direc- 
tions, and retire from the apartment. But if they are returning 
with frequency and activity, we must not allow much time to 
elapse before we require to inake an examination per ragin^im. 

An objection may be raised by the patient to the necessary 
examination being then instituted, under the idea that 710 (insist- 
ance can bo rendered her so early in the labour. As I would 
regard the feelings of a parturient woman in a degree only 
secondary to her safety, I would by no means insist on putting 
her to this inconvenience, unless I thought it quite indispensable. 
But, as much valuable information uniy be gained by this iirst 
examination, and as it is highly desirable to obtain that informa- 
tion during the progress of the first stage, it is right, firmly but 
gently, to urge its propriety. It is seldom, indeed, that she will 
not accede to the recommendation of her medical attendant, pr<j- 
vided he possesses her confidence, and conveys his request with 
becoming delicacy. 

Much knowledge must he acquired during the first vagijial 
examination : it is, first, whether the woman be pregnant ; , 
secondly, if she be in labour ; thirdly, whether the membranes 
have ruptured, or are still entire; fourthly, how the child is 
presenting ; fifthly, how far the labour is advanced ; and sixthfy, 
the state of the os uteri, vagina, and perineum, in regard to their 
distensibility. 

It may be thought superfluous to recommend that one of the 
points of inquiry should be whether pregnancy really exists, under 
the supposition that no woman could believe herself in labour 
unless she had approached near the termination of utero-gestation. 
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'n^ihinces are daily occurring which prove the fallacy of this 
inoc:‘ of reasoning; and on many occasions professional men have 
been in attendance for days and weeks, relying on their patient’s 
assurances, perhaps often advanced, that she was with child, when 
it has turned out she was mistaken. They iia^v^e thus most 
undeservedly exposed themselves to some censure, or what is 
perliap/s. more mischievous than direct censure, to quizzical 
innuendos and sarcastic ridicule. 

Many unhealthy actions will cause the abdomen to swell — 
especially about the period of the cessation of the menstrual dis- 
charge, — and to simulate the external appearance of gestation ; 
and even in the absence of pregnancy, spasms of diflferent muscles 
may sometimes tolerably closely imitate, as to vsensation, situation, 
and severity, the commencing pains of labour. While this gra- 
dual enlargement is going on, the woman will find no difficulty in 
persuading lierself, or in being ))ersuaded by others, that she is 
pregnant ; and when the spasmodic pains set in, she will as readily 
conclude that labour has begun. Under such circumstances, the 
medical attendant has ])robably no opportunity of forming a 
correct judgment, exce])t from his i^ersonal i.bservation at the time 
he is hastily summoned. 

Provided the uterus be unimpregnated, the deception may gene- 
rally be detected, sim])ly by idacing the hand on the abdomen ; 
but if that proceeding does not afford the required information, an 
examination per can scarcely fail to prove satisfactory. 

On examining tlie abdomen cxtcrnallj^ it will be found distended 
— perliaps from flatus pent up in the intestines — i^erhaps from fluid 
elfused into tlie peritoiKnxl cavity — or from the presence of some 
more solid tumour. AVe may distinguish that the swelling is 
softer or harder, larger or smaller, more diffused or more circum- 
scribed, tlian is the bulk of the gravid uterus ; that it is not of the 
same shape, is very likely irregular on its surface, does not occupy 
the same position, and, above all, that it does not x)ossess that 
peculiar springy elasticity which .so strongly characterises the 
impregnated womb at the end of the natural term of gestation. If 
there still ^remains any doubt, it is right to make a vaginal exami- 
nation. Undci^this condition of spurious pregnancy the os uteri 
will be found not only close, but undeveloped; the cervix not 
expanded ; and the uterus itself, on poising it at the extremity of 
the* finger, will be felt small, light, and moveable ; — provided, 
indeed, it be not diseased. If, on the contrary, the patient be 
pregnant, and near the end of the term, we shall find the os and 
cervix uteri fully developed and expanded, and perhaps the os 
uteri somewhat open ; so that we may be able to detect the 
presence of a foetus through the dilated mouth or thinned neck. 

lint the patient may be pregnant and not in labour, — the pains 
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may be spurious and not true. If what has been already e4y-:.ic^eu 
in regard to false pains be carefully studied, 1 trust there w^V: be 
no great difficulty in forming a diagnosis. We will presume, as 
indeed we shall find most usually the case, that the patient, on our 
arrival, is in ther first stage of labour, experiencing the dilating or 
grinding pains. 

Position of the Patient , — The most convenient as well ►-as easy 
posture which the patient can take, and that which seems best 
adapted for facilitating the descent of the head through the pelvic 
brim, is the one usually chosen in this country — the left side, with 
the shoulders inclined forwards, so that the spine may’ be some- 
what curved, the thighs flexed upon the pelvis, and the legs bent 
upon the thighs. In this position, as has been before shown, tlie 
axis ot the pelvic entrance is brought, as nearly as can be accom- 
plished, into a line A\ilh the axis of the trunk ; and the muscles 
passing over the pelvic brim, particularly the psose, are more 
perfectly relaxed tlian in any other.* 

It is better that she should be undressed, excepting her night- 
clothes, aJid a dressing-gown ; and that she should lie on a mattrass 
rather than a softer bed. She should be also covered by a liglit 
counterpane, or a blanket, and a sheid. 

In this position the vaginal evaminaiion is to be conducted in 
the following manner: — Tlie attendant, sitting rather behind her, 
and having anointed the two first fingei's of his right hand with 
some unctuous STibstance, mostly in readiness, is to place them on 
the labia externa; then, gently separating these organs, he must 
introduce the first finger into the vaghia in the direction of its 
entrance, which is backwards and upwards; or he may take the 
perineum as his guide, and insinuate his finger within the genital 
fissure, posteriorly, close to the fourchette.t Having introdiujcd 
it as high as he conveniently can, he must pronate his Avrist, so 

* In many parts of the Continent the women are Uelivorefl in tiie half-sitting, half- 
recumbont posture. In France they lie on the back, with tlie knees drawn up. In 
other countries they sit upon the kneo of an asKistant. The j)casaiitry of Ireland 
place themselves on their liands and knees; and Mr. Micliell (on the; engot) states, 
that in Cornwall it is diiricult to perbUndo a woman in labour to t-;ko any other 
posture than either standing or on her knees. 

+ The object of covering the finger with some oily Rubstance before making ajLi 
examination is two-fold : partly because the lubrication as.sists its introduction, 
but partly also to diminish the chance of inoculation with morbid matter, sliould tho 
patient be labouring under any venereal affection. Tlirec of my intimate medical 
friends have suffered mos^t severely from secondary symptoms of syiihilis commu- 
nicated in this manner; and five different midwives of the Royal Maternity Cliarity 
have been the subjects of tho same disease, contj-acted through an abrasion of tho 
cuticle, while in attendance on women in labour. These are giievoiis aceidentH, and 
no means should be neglected by which such a serious consequence may bo avoided. 
If, unfortunately, a suspicious-looking sore bhould make its appearanoo on the finger, 
all obstetric duties must be abandoned until after it is liealcd ; for anotlier W'oman 
may be infected from the contact of on open chancre on the hand of the medical 
preictitioner. 
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tl -iit t junction of the first and second finpjers shall fit in under 
the sy inhysis pubis. (Plate 42, fig. 1.) In this way he will be 
able usually to reach the os uteri without difficulty. Should that 
oi*gan, however, he situated so high that he cannot perfectly coin- 
niaiid it, — rather than remain in ignorance of its condition, and 
of the. presentation of the child, -^ic may introduce the first two 
fingers of his left han 45 i(fig. 2); and as these may be passed 
higher within the pe^y^fthey will give a greater facility for inquiry.* 

These examinations are commonly made during the urgency of 
pain; and this has given rise to the phrase of “trying a pain.” 
It is, however, desirable, on many accounts, that we should not 
introduce our finger up to the os uhn i at the time when the uterus 
is acting strongly; because then the membranes are protruded 
into the vagina, and if we iiress against them at that mopient, we 
may probably rupture the cyst, and lose its influence in the after 
progress of the labour. Besides, it is im])ossible under such pro- 
trusion to asc(‘rtain the presenting part of tlu' fo tus with preci- 
sion, because of the quantity' of water which is then interposed 
between our linger and its ])erson. Nevcrtlieless, as it is expected 
'hhat we should (‘xamine while the uterus is in action, — and, indeed, 
as in many cases the patimit \vould not fdlow us to jiass our finger 
at all, wcr(‘ it not for the bediof that we can assist her, and that 
only in tlu‘ time of pain, — it is necessary tliai wt should request 
her to inform us wdjen there* is a return, and take that opportu- 
nity of introducing our finger within the external parts. Having, 
gained this advantage, w^e must allow it to remain inactive in the 
vagina wdiile the pain continues; and upon it^ cessation, wdiich we 
have seldom any difficulty in ascertaining, w e may direct it up to 
the os uteri. 

The (condition of that organ with respect to its actual dilatation, 
and its dilatahility, wdiethev the membranous cyst is ruptured or 
is still entins the presentation of the child, and the degree of 
relaxation which the vagina and the x>crmcuni have already taken 
upon themselves, will all become matters of observation during 
this primary examination. 

In regard to the fii’st of these points, it is not always easy for 
ajiovi(;o te distinguish the mouth of tlie w^omb at the commence- 
ment of labour. I have known many students attend a number 
of cases before they had been able to detect the os uteri by the 
fcelf or satisfy themselves wdiere it ^vas situated. I have before 
stated, that it will generally be met wdth about two inches or two 
iiiclu's and a half from the vulva, looking back towards the sacrum 
or coccyx. 

* Tho two figures iu plate 42 show the os uteri in the process of dilatation, and 
the luodo of oxaiuiiiation ; fig. I displays it but slightly opened; Rg. 2, when it has 
acLpiired a greater diameter. 
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Being satisfied that wc feel the os uteri, we must next-psiiCTtaiii 
whether the membranous cyst has broken or not. It is not 
always easy to determine this point, either, in the interval ci 
uterine contraction ; because the membranes being then flaccid, 
retreat, together with the contained fluid, within the uterus ; and 
there remains merely a thin skin, as it w'ere, between the Anger 
and the presenting part of tlie child ; so slight, indeed, a.s scarcely 
to be perceptible to the touch. But as soon^as pain returns, the 
soft W' edge, if unbroken, is again felt i)rotriuling through, tlie os 
uteri, and there is then no difliculty in detecting it. If, therefore, 
we have not been able tt> learn, in our first examination, whether 
or not the li<iuor amnii is evacuated — inasmuch as we have carried 
our finger up to the os uteri in the absence of pain, — we may 
take the opportunity of examining again when the next contrac- 
tion comes on ; and on i)assii>g the index finger up to the pelvic 
brim, while the pain is urgent, — most carefully, lest we should 
rupture tlie sac ])rematurel3% — if we distinctl}" feel them protrud- 
ing downwards into the vagina, we know that the membranes are 
still entire. 

Again, it is of first importance that w^e should ascertain Avhat' 
part of the cliild presents, even before the membi'anes rupture. 
The necessity, indeed, of determining the presentation previously 
to the discharge of the waters, is denied by some obstetricians of 
great authority,* 

With such a dangerous sentiment I can by no means coincide ; 
considering it imi)erativc on every practitioner — provid(‘d the 
labour has made any progress — not to leave the patient’s room 
until he has perfectly satisfied himself that it is the head which 
offers at the brim : for, as occasionally transverse presentations 
occur — as, under such a mal-position, it requires that a change in 
the situation of the fmtus should be artificially made before the 
birth can be perfected — and as that change is comparatively an 
easy operation previously to the bursting of the membranes, but 
is rendered one of the most difficult in surgery if niucli time is 
allowed to escape after the evacuation of tlie liquor amnii — so it 
necessarily follows that the advocates of such a doctrine run the 
risk of lulling their disciples into a perilous and fatal security. 
It is certainly not alwa.ys an easy matter to distinguish the jire- 
senting part at the onset of labour, by the first finger of the rbjht 
hand, because, occasionally, it lies too high for detection in that 
manner: but# it is seldom that some part of the cliild’s body 
cannot be felt, if two fingers of tlie kft hand be introduced into 
the vagina; since they will almost always command the whole 
cavity of the pelvis, and may be passed up to the very brim. 
Whenever, then, any doubt arises as to the position of the foetus, 


Blundell’s Principles of Obstctiicity, by Castle, p. 235. 
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it it nm^"h better to have recourse to this second expedient than 
to reni oa in if^iiorance of so material a point. 

lyiscrminatluif marks of a- Head Presentation. — The head is dis-i 
tiugnishable by its large volume, its roundriess and firmness, and I 
by its constituent bones being intersected and separated from 9 
each otlier by open lines and spaces ; for it is seldom, when the os 
uteri is dilated to the size of half- a- crown or a dollar, that we can- 
not ‘detect some portion of a fontaiielle, or one of the sutures. 
There is little chance of any other presentation being mistaken 
for the head, except the breech, and perliaps (as I have knomi 
liap])en) the side. The breech is most likely to be confounded 
with the cranium, because it possesses a larger circumference than 
any otlier ])art of the child’s body, except the head ; but it still 
differs from the head materially in its general size, and mqre par- 
ticulai’ly in feeling to the finger softer — not so resistant, but more 
emhiony : it is also more pointed, and possesses no stinicture 
resembling a suture or fontanellc. The principal discriminating 
marks of the presence of the breech, however, of wliich I shall speak 
more at length hereafter — are the anus and genitals. The only- 
point of structure in the side that bears the lea^t shadow of resem- 
blance to the head, consists in the interosseous spaces between . 
the ribs, one of whicdi might possibly be mistaken for a cranial 
suture. As mistakes have been made in this pailicular, and as it is 
consequently well worth while drawing distinctive marks between 
these two parts, I may observe, that at the commencement of 
labour under a side xiresentation, the body of the foetus seldom 
descends upon the brim, or into the pelvic cavity, so readily as 
when the head offers itself; the shoulder and breech being 
thou supported by, and resting upon, the respective ilia. It is, 
therefore, generally quite out of the reach of the finger, until after 
the membranes have broken ; and this of itself Avould be a 
•suspicious circumstance. Secondly, the space between the ribsia 
wider than any suture of the head — unless, indeed, the foetus be 
hydrokephalic ; and, thirdly, we may usually detect more than one 
interosseous vacancy. Now, as there are no two sutures in the 
cranium'that run in parallel lines, if we can trace more than one 
such space by tlie finger, we can be at no loss to determine that 
they are both intercostal. 

Having ascertained by the marks enumerated that the head 
preseiits, we may be content with this information. It is by no 
means necessary, or desirable, at present, that we should perplex 
ourselves with endeavouring to malce out the nice distinctions 
between the diflerent parts of the head, so as to say exactly whe- 
ther the face is directed to one side or the other ; or whether the 
vertex presents, or any other point. It is sufficient that we have 
assured ourselves the head is at the brim ; and we may take it for 
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granted the vertex offers, unless, indeed, we can clearly distin^ish 
the marks of some other part. This recommendation is not given 

( to im 23 ress the student with the idea tliat it is enough to make 
a careless examination, hut to prevent his doing harm by any 
attemi)ts to inform himself on such a difficult matter —harm by 
irritating the vagina and os uteri — but especially by prematurely 
rupturing the membranes, which it is highly necessary to ^^reserve 
whole. For, in irritable habits, we shall often find that the most 
siin^de examination is sufficient to cause an accession of uterine 
pain ; and if — only intent on ascertaining how the head is situated, 
without reference to the j^rcservation of the bag — we carry our 
finger round, within the os uteri, we shall most likely induce 
action, and the membranes will be more or less suddenly X)ro- 
truded against its extremity. The finger thou passes into the 
centre of the aqueous cyst, the liquor amnii discharges itself, and 
irre^^arable mischief is done. Let us then — if we have clearly dis- 
tinguished the head over the os uteri — ]>resumc that it is placed 
in the most favourable position for its descent into the cavity of 
gthe i^elvis, until the membranes have given way. AVe may after 
fthat pro(?eed to examine the 2)resenting ])art more accurately^: 
^nd, [provided the labour does not i)rogivss favourably and satisfac- 
torily, we must take pains, in all cases, to learn whether the delay 
be owing to a mal-position of the head ; or to some other of the 
many and various causes that may retard its advance. 

When the first examination has been made, the 2)atient herself, 
and her friends, are always anxious to learn from her medical 
attendant if all be natural and satisfactory, and how long is likely 
to elapse before the labour will be terminated. With regard to the 
first question, if we have gained all the information which I 
require we should do, we may give a decided answer ; but the 
second must be evaded. If we find the vagina distensible, the os 
uteri dilating, the head presenting, and the plains sufficiently* 
active, we may re^dy, with a positive assurance, that so far every- 
thing is favourable ; that no case can afford a more auspicious 
promise than the one under our care ; and that, therefore, we are 
warranted in anticipating a fortunate result. To the second ques- 
tion, let us not attempt a reply ; let us take it for granted, after 
such a positive declaration of good tidings, that it will not* be 
repeated ; and, as society is at 2)resent constituted, whoever 
obtains a plain, straightforward answer to one out of two ques- 
tions, ought to consider himself fairly dealt with. But if tlie 
party we are ad^ssiiig thinks differently, — which we shall most 
usually find the case, — and presses the subject again on our 
attention, let us tell them plainly, they ought to remain content 
with the honest declaration we have given, that the case is pro- 
gressing as favourably as possible ; that it is out of the scope of 
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human knowledge, and consequently quite out of the power of 
any human being, to say positively when the labour will be 
terminated. Any opinion we might form would be but a guess, at 
the best ; and it is not fit that we should trust an answer which 
may involve such serious disappointment to conjecture. If to 
were to make a promise that the labour would be brought to a 
close eitlier at noon or midnight, or any other specified moment, 
wfe might be disappointed in tw^o ways. It is very unlikely that 
it should end just at the period of time we have mentioned ; it 
might be earlier, and then an inference w^ould be drawn, that we 
knew nothing about the case : but it is also probable, that the 
time fixed upon will jiass by, without our promise being 
fulfilled ; it will then act most injuriously on the patient’s mind ; 
she loses confidence — that loss of confidence is attended with 
dejection, — the nervous sj^stem is depressed, — and the process of 
laboifl" is more or less interfered with. By making promises of 
this kind, indeed, wc may be the means of producing a lingering, 
painful, dangerous, an instrumental, and perhaps a fatal case. Upon 
such triilcs, st)metiines, docs the Avelfare of our patient depend ! 

^ Frequent ejunnhiatlons should not he made during the first sta0 
of Labour; — We can do no good by such a in’actice, after havlb 
once gained the information we require ; \ve cannot facilitate tlie 
descent of the child ; wc cannot dilate the parts ; but w’e maj'' do 
a great deal of injury ; for we denude the vagina of that soft 
relaxing mucus which is designed by nature to protect it, and we 
moreover run the risk of destroying the integrity of the mem- 
branous cyst : we may, therefore, i)redisj)ose tlie parts to inflam- 
mation, and retard the dilatation of the os uteri itself. As, how- 
ever, it is a common idea among tvomen that, under each 
examination, material assistance is rendered, we shall frequently 
be urged, during the first stage, — especially if the labour be rather 
slower than usual, — to remain in close attendance upon the 
.patient’s person ; and these solicitations are generally advanced 
with a degree of fervency that it appears the extreme of cruelty 
not to accede to. Should this be the case, the finger may be 
introduced^ from time to time, with the greatest care and gentle- 
ness ; more to pacify the patient’s mind, and assure her she is not 
neglected, than with any other view beyond that, and also watching 
the progress of dilatation. The more rigid the parts are, tlie more 
do iJiey require the softening influence of the natural secretion, 
and the more careful must we be to preserve it. 

A question naturally arises, whether we shall remillfi in the bed- 
room, or may with safety return home. It is not right that we 
should stay in the same chamber witli the patient, during the first 
stage ; because there is a frequent inclination to pass urine and 
fieces ; and she will be compelled to restrain that desire, as she 
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will probably not like to be constantly requesting lier medical 
attendant to retire. It is not necessary for us to remain with 
her; all that is required being, that we should overlook the 
process, and be at hand to act on any emergency occurring. We 
may retire, then, from the room, and direct the nurse to apprise 
us as soon as the pains become stronger, and particularly it the 
membranes rupture. In about an hour — should we receive no 
summons in tlie mean time — we may see her again, and may then, 
if we think it right, make another examination, to ascertain that 
the labour is proceeding satisfactorily. But if it is not necessary 
for us to continue in the chamber, or by the bedrside, is it 
desirable for us to return home ? In tliis question, tlie comfort 
and convenience of the medical attendant are much interested ; 
and its answer must depend, in a great measure, on circum- 
stances; such as, whether it be a first or subsequent labour; 
whether the previous labours have been quick or lingering? how 
far the os uteri is dilated or dilatable, and particularly the distance 
of her residence. If it should not be above a few minutes’ walk 
from one house to the other, it is not necessary that we should 
stay at the commencement of labour ; but if the distance be great, 
— especially if tlie patient have had children before, and her 
labours have been quick, — even should the os uteri not be dilated 
more than to admit the point of one finger, provided the pains are 
following each other rapidly, it is better not to leave the house. 
As a general principle, I would advise, that in all cases, as soon 
as the os uteri has acquired the diameter of half-a-crown, suffi- 
ciently large to admit the point of four fingers just within its disc, 
the attendant should not be absent from tlie house for more than 
a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes at a time ; because, 
although it may have taken five or six hours to dilate from a close 
state to that dimension, the subsequent process of dilatation may 
go on so rapidly, that a few" more pains may accomplish the 
delivery ; and that before he can arrive. 

Some practitioners* recommend that, although our presence is 
not required in the lying-in chamber, still we should not occupy 
ourselves in any employment or amusement, while wq remain in 
attendance. They argue that, inasmuch as we receive a conside- 
ration for our time and service, our whole mind should be entirely 
devoted to the woman’s safety, and in suggestions for lier comfort. 
From this sentiment I entirely dissent, I grant that we ougjit to 
afford every necessary and proper attention, whether we are remu- 
nerated or not ; but, in common cases, such an entire devothm of 
our mental faculties is not required; and we may produce a 
hurtful impression by our ajiparent anxiety. It is natural for a 
man who is not of an indolent disposition, but whose mind is 
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visually directed to some object, to become fidgety, if his attention 
1)6 not occupied by any pursuit ; he will, perhaps, be pacing the 
drawing-room, where the husband is sitting; and by a mere 
absence of manner, which he can scarcely disguise, he will convey 
an idea that he is more than ordinarily anxious on account of the 
lady. Such an impression will find its way through the crevice 
of the door to the lying-in chamber; it will reach the invalid her- 
self, and is likely to xiroduce all the disadvantages which result 
from depressed spirits. liCt him occupy himself, then, in some 
way that best suits his taste, cither writing or reading; and there 
are few books he may chance to take up but will afford him either 
amusement or instruction. 

It is by no means requisite that the patient should continue in 
one posture during the first stage ; she may relieve herself by 
changing her mode of lying, by sitting up, or walking about the 
room ; for she will soon be able neither to sit, stand, nor walk, but 
will be compelled to take a definite position on the bed, from 
whicli, in ordinary cases, she is not to move till after the termi- 
nation of tlie labour. 

She may be allowed any bland, fluid nourishment that she 
fancies ; but it is very little she requires. The attendants about 
h(‘i’ are usually solicitous that she should take sustaining food, 
and perhaps even stimulating drinks. But these must be for- 
bidden : the process of digestion does not go on under labour with 
sufficient enei-gy to assimilate solid animal food ; and anything 
likely to excite the circulation would have a tendency to induce 
fever. A little beef-tea may be taken ; but farinaceous jjrepara- 
tioiis, or tea, or coffee, are mucli better ; and we shall generally 
find that, inasmuch as the digestive i)rocess is almost suspended 
under labour, so there is very little desire for nourishment ; and 
what is swallowed beyond the simplest finids, is more in com- 
•pliance with the entreaties of her officious friends, than from any 
apj)etite or inclination of her own. 

J)lTTIES DUllINa THE HECONU STAGE. TllC SCCOlld SiagG of 

labour having commenced, we are summoned to the patient’s bed- 
room, if * we •have been absent, and told that the “ waters have 
broken.” She is most likely found reclining on the bed, and 
probably tlie pains are more urgent than they were before, or 
perliaps they are somewhat suspended. We now require to make 
anotl^er examination, because it is possible that the head may 
have fully entered the cavity, and may be soon expelled. Finding 
it low in the pelvis, finding the os uteri almost entirely dilated, 
the membranes broken, and the pains strong and coming on fre- 
quently, it is right not to leave tlie room ; but unless the perineum 
be somewhat on the stretch, wc need not yet take our post exactly 
by the bed-side. 
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But as soon as the head has come to press upon the external 
parts, — ^particularly when it has made its turn, and is beginning 
to extend tlie structures at the outlet of the pelvis, — it becomes 
our duty to take our seat by the bed-side, and never to move 
from our position till the child lias passed. This we do to protect 
the perineum, in order to prevent laceration. 

‘ For the purpose of supporting the perineum^ we sit rather behind 
the patient, and apply the palm of the left hand — guarded, for the 
sake of delicacy, cleanliness, and convenience, with a soft napkin — 
steadily and fiiTiily against the perineal tumor. 

To give the required protection, it is not necessary that we 
should make powerful pressiu*e, or resist tlie child’s exit by the 
employment of any exertion ; we are only to afford a passive 
support. Placing our elbow on the bedstead, .wo render it a fixed 
point, and rather allow the head, covered by the thinned struc- 
tures, to be protruded against our hand, than forcibly press our 
hand up against the head. This part of the duty of the obstetrical 
attendant is sometimes exceedingly fatiguing. We may occa- 
sionally be compelled to remain many hours by the side of the 
bed, without moving from our seat. It is not to be wondered at 
that, under such an irksome posture, the hand should become 
numbed, and the whole body cramped ; but Ave must put our 
personal inconvenience quite out of the accniiiit, wlien weighed 
against our patient’s safety ; and we must recollect that the more 
rigid the parts are, — the longer time the}^ take in dilating, — the 
more our assistance is necessary. We must not permit any length 
of time that we may have been so fatigiiingly occupied, to rise as 
an excuse for relaxing in this duty ; but always bear in mind, 
that if the uterus act strongly, and the head be protruded suddenly, 
wliile the parts have not the advantage of the support we can 
afford, there is great danger tliat such a degree of laceration may 
occur, as will perhaps render the woman miserable for the rest of 
her existence. 

Most women remain tolerably quiet, in one position, during 
the second stage of labour ; but some are exceedingly irritable, 
tossing about in all directions, will not be advised, amreari scarcely 
be restrained. It is our duty, by all the means in our power, 
both of persuasion and gentle force, to prevent such a patient 
injuring herself by suddenly starting away from our protection ; 
for many cases have hai^pened where a rupture of the perineum, 
under such circumstances, has occurred to a frightful extent ; and, 
by a little management, we may generally succeed in confining 
her sufficiently. 1 have already mentioned, that the thighs must 
be drawn up towards the abdomen, and the legs bent a little back 
upon the thighs, the whole person lying on the left side ; and 
the patient is usually placed so that her feet may rest against the 
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bed-post : in this Avay they become a fixed point, and keep the , 
pelvis steady. We render the shoulders, also, another fixed point, 
so as to steady tlie upper part of the body, by tying a long, 
napkin, or a round towel, to the same bed-post, and desiring her 
to hold it in her hand. We tell her, when the pain comes on, to ‘ 
press with her feet against the bed-post, and pull gently at the 
towel, cautioning her against straining violently. The consequence 
is, she so fixes licr person as to render it almost impossible for 
her to jump away suddenly, or to recede to any distance from 
us. Independently of this little manoeuvring — when the head is 
in any degree extending tlie vulva — the nurse must be required 
to raise the right knee to some distance from the other, by which 
means the thighs are se))arated, and an increased facility given to 
tlie exit of the head through the external parts, as well as some 
control exerted over the iiatient’s movements. 

It is very probable that the nurse may wish to substitute a 
pillow for her own services, and persuade us it will do equally as 
well. For four reasons, the pillow must be objected to : it 
increases the heat of i\ui person, already, perhaps, profusely per- 
spiring ; it does not afford a support sufiii’ient to prevent the legs 
from being S({ueezed together ; in the acme of pain it will often 
slip aw ay from between the knees, and w'c lose its advantage just 
wdien we require it the most ; and, lastly, it can be of no service 
in j’cstraining the w'omau in one posture. 

The extent of injury to Avhieh the perineum is liable varies 
miudi in degree, from Ji simi)lo lacercTtiou of one or two fibres at 
tlie anterior edge, to a rupture of the w^hole organ, the destruction 
of the S])hiucter ani, and the conversion of the tw^o canals, — the 
vagina and rectum, — into one common cavity. The rent some- 
times commences at the fourchotte : more frequently it will begin 
ill some portion of the inner menibraiie of the vagina, and extend 
* anteriorly to the edge of the perineum, Avhen it will be again con- 
tinued back tlirough the integuments to the point corresponding 
with the origin of the laceration wdthin, or will even pass beyond 
it ; and, more rarely the head is protruded through the substance 
of the periiieum itself, forming a fresh aperture, by which it 
escapes, leaving the fourchette entire.* 01 this latter variety I 
have myself seen four instances. + 

* i^r a case of tliifl kind, boo Merriman’s Synopsis of DifTicult Parturition, p. 249. 
Seo also Denman’s Introduction to Midwifery, chap. ii. sect. 7, who very aptly calla 
the accident a “bursting or perforation of tlie perineum;” Baudelocque, tom. i. 
sect. 152; and Med. (lazette, August 19tli, 1837, for one reported by Dr. Rigby. 

+ Tho first case was more than a month after delivery in a primary labour ; the 
perineum had puckered, and the aperture had uuitod, with the exception of a fistulous 
orifice, communicating with tho vagina, large enough to axlmit the passaTO ol a swon 
quill; there was a puriform discharge going on. I learned afterwards that this 
healed perfectly. The second was also a finst child, and the woman was forty^oight 
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Varying much in time, varying much in the intensity of agony 
which is suffered, and in the number of pains that occur, the 
head is at last protruded, in the manner before noticed. It is 

years old. My fi*icnd had been 'with her all day; and late at night, in consequence 
of great rigidity, ho sent for mo. About half an hour before my arrival, ho observed 
the perineum become tliin and soft near tho anus, while its anterior edge was very 
thick and rigid ; presently the back part of tho perineum gave way, and tho point of 
the right shoulder protruded, the vortex at that time being external, separating tho 
labia pudendi. By some management he raised tho head, and it bounced through 
the lacerated opening ; the body soon followed, and I immediately entered the room. 
The child was dead. He had just dmded the funis, which 1 found, hanging out of 
this new-made opening. I passed it back into the vagina, and out at tlio vulva, and 
extracted the placenta, which was lying quite detached. The third cmso was some- 
what similar; it was a first child, and the labour had been lingering from tho com- 
mencement. Tho soft parts were very rigid, and the head was pressed very much 
back towards the anus, distending tho posterior part of the perineum exceedingly. 
Fearing a laceration, tho gentleman in attendance, Mr. Coward, of Stepnoy, called a 
neighbouring practitioner to his assistance, and both used their best eft’orts to direct 
the head forward, and preserve the peiiiieum from injury. In B[)ito of all their 
exertions, a transverse laceration took place near the anus, through which came a 
shoulder and elbow ; the head at that time being partially protruded through tho 
vulva. The shoulder was supported ; the head was shortly expelled tliroiigh tho 
natural outlet, and the body of the child followed. I saw the patient in about tv\y 
hours, and found a jagged, lacerated aperture, between two and three inches in 
length, in the perineum, extending from the sphincter ani behind, to within an inch 
of the fouichette anteriorly ; some of the fibres of tho sphincter had given way ; and 
higher up, the recto-vaginal septum was torn to the extent of tw’^o inches ; no fajccs, 
however, passed at any time by tho vagina. I put in two sutures, but these 
sloughed out speedily. In six days granulations were luxuriant; the puckering and 
liealiug process went on unmterrii]»tcdly ; and iu three months the aperture was per- 
fectly closed ; but the vagina remained much contracted. ySee the case as reported 
by Mr. Coward. Med, Oo^., Oct. 28tli, 1842, p. 146.) The hist case happened to 
myself in tho summer of 1843. It wiis the lady’s second child. Tho first labour 
was very lingering ; tho infant was boiTi dead, and a coiiBiderablo sloughing of tho 
back part of the vagina took place, for which I wes first consulted. This healed, with 
an extensive cicatrix. In her second pregnancy she was placed under my cai o, as 
her previous attendant, being a relative, diil not wish to take the charge of her. The 
first part of the labour weut on tolerably well, though slowly; and about six hours 
after the membranes broke^ the head was in the pelvis with the face forwards. I 
could then feel both eyes and the nose distinctly, and the head was pressing strongly 
against the band formed by the cicatrix, which appeared to be relaxing. 1 expected 
it would become a complete face case ; but the vertex was directed downwards, and 
the forehead remained behind the pubes. The pelvis was narrow at the outlet, owing 
to the tuberosities of the ischia approaching too near to each other, and the arch of 
the pubes being too much forked. After I had remained with my hand supporting 
the perineum more than two hours, tho band at that time having relaxed very much, 
and the head being so far protruded that the anterior fontanelle was external, I felt 
the perineum, near the anus, become suddenly thinned ; it burst, tho head receded 
from tho vulva, and made its escape through the laceration. The body insbwita- 
ueously followed. Having separated tho child, I detected another presenting with 
the feet ; the membranes almost immediately broke, and the feet came through tho 
same aperture. I extracted the trunk and head os carefully as I could. The placouto) 
were thrown down into the vagina; and not liking to run the risk of increasing the 
laceration, I passed both funos through the vulva, intending to extract them that 
way. The constriction, however, was so great, that I could not bring them through 
it. I was therefore compelled to pass tho funcs back again through the new-made 
opening; when, applying a slight degree of traction, I delivered them without 
difficulty. The i)ortion of the perineum near to the fourchetto, left entire, was about 
an inch in extent. A poultice was applied. On tho fourth day the whole of the 
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most likely tlie child may attempt to gasp the moment the headi" 
is expelled i and on this account it is right to wix)e its face im- ! 
mediately with a clean napkin (of which necessary articles we \ 
always require to have a store close at hand), lest in the first | 
inspiration some of the mucus which may hang about its lips, or * 
other moisture, should be inhaled. 

• Colling of the funis around the neck, — I have already men- 
tioned that some little time usually elapses between the expulsion ' 
of the head find tlie 2)ain that is to expel the shoulders ; and this 
interval may be usefully employed, after the face is cleansed, in 
making an examination of the neck, to ascertain whether a fold 
of funis may not possibly be surrounding it (pi. 41). It fre- 
quently happens that there is one ; sometimes there are two, and 
occasionally three or four, folds of the naval-string coiled around 
the neck ; and if it were not liberated, it is very possible that the 
pain which expels the shoulders might cause the placenta to be 
dragged away from its attachment, to the great peril of the mother, 
from lia3morrhage ; it niight even cause an inversion of the uterus. 
But the chief danger is to the infant. If on its expulsion the 
cord be drawn tightly round its neck, the circulation through the 
funis wdll be arrested by the compression of the vessels ; and the 
same compression may also close the trachea to such an extent, 
as to prevent the ingress of air into the lungs. Thus the two 
sources by which life is maintained being cut off at the same time, 
strangulation must be a necessary consequence. I was once mtness 
to the death of an infant under such circumstances. When I 
arrived at the patient's house, I found the child lying dead near 
the external parts of the mother. The funis umbilicalis was 
twice coiled round the neck, and the child had been deprived of 
the advantage of the placental circulation, and of the ]Dower of 
breathing at the same time and by the same means. There was 
a deep livid ring encircling the throat, i^roduced by the pressure 
the funis had caused ; and it was evident from this mark that the 
infant was alive at the moment of its birth. It is a most interest- 
ing and ^instructive case, not only obstotrically and physiologi- 
cally, but particularly with respect to forensic medicine. If this 
•birth had taken place under susjiicious circumstances, and the 
mother had not been a married woman, it is very possible that 

m 

lacerated surface was in n sloughy state; this separated kindly. The perineum 
puckered somewhat, granulations sprang up, and cicatrization commenced at the 
edges. It was now evident that union of the two granulating surfaces would not 
occur ; and, in consultation with Mr. Hamilton of the London Hospital, it was deter- 
mined to divide the franium. This was done; the healing process went on very 
favourably, and in eight or ten weeks from her confinement she might be considered 
well, the ontiunco to tho vagina being, of courao, much enlarged. Both the children 
wero living, but I did not allow her to nurse either. In none of these four oases was 
the rectum or bladder injured. 
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a charge of murder might have been founded on the appearance 
of the mark round the neck ; as it could not be distinguished 
from the effects of a cord, applied with the intention of destroy- 
ing life. 

The best way to free the funis from this awkward situation is 
by drawing down the loop, and passing it over the child’s head, 
by which means we liberate it entirely, and it is no longer an 
impediment to the expulsion of the shoulders. But it occasion- 
ally happens, — especially if the funis be more thaif once coiled 
round the neck, — that it is not sufficiently long to allow its being 
pulled over the head : wc may then keep the loop distended with 
our fingers, until the shoulders are expelled, and they must be 
allowed to slip through it. In some cases it is not possible to 
carry into effect either of these modes of liberating the child ; 
and I have found it necessary to cut the funis before applying 
a ligature, while the shoulders were still unborn. Such a pro- 
ceeding, however, should be avoided if possible, because the child 
might be strangled in its birth, if respiration were not perfectly 
established; or it might bleed to death, unless wc w’^erc very 
careful to secure the umbilical vessels by compression with the 
finger and thumb until a ligature could be obtained. 

Directly the head is born it is usual for some one of the 
attendants to offer to the medical practitioner a close flannel cap 
for the infant, which he is expected to apply as soon as a con- 
venient opportunity occurs ; and this is done under the idea that, 
of all parts of the body, the head is most susceptible of the action 
of cold. As far as I know, there is no good ground for tliis 
assumption ; but inasmuch as the custom is dictated by a very 
universal prejudice, it is as well to give way to it, unless other 
more imiiortaut duties require immediate attention ; for should 
this very necessary precaution, as it is supposed, be omitted, and 
the proffered means of protection be rejected with indifference or 
scorn, it is more than probable that any little ailments the child 
may be subject to during the first few weeks of extra-uterine 
existence, will be attributed to the neglect shown in this par- 
ticular. 

Suj)])ort of the perineum during the expulsion of the body , — . 
Although the shoulders of the child take up less room than the 
head, and although the parts, having been previously distended 
by the passage of the larger substance, generally easily admit flie 
shoulders — provided the child be of normal shape — sjill it is 
deinrable that support should also be afforded to the perineum 
while the body is being protruded, even after the head has made 
its exit. Having wiped the face, and made an examination to 
i'Uscertain that the funis is not twisted around the neck, we may 
^ again place the left hand on the perineum, while we direct' the" 
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foital body rather forwards, — in correspondence with the axis of 
the pelvic outlet, — and receive it with the right. 

It used to bo the custom to surround the neck with the thumb 
and fingers of both hands, and forcibly extract the body the 
moment the head Avas in the world, for the purpose of liberating 
the woman from pain, and terminating the delivery as speedily 
as. possible. Such practice is attended with double danger;— i 

great chance of injury to the child, by the tension of the neck j| 
and no small probability of hazard to the mother, by the uterusl 
being prematurely emptied. It is thus left in a Haccid state ; 
the stimulus which previously disi)osed it to contract is suddenly 
taken away ; that disposition ceases, or is suspended ; bsejg|g- 
rrhage is induced; a necessity XJrobably arises for the artificial / 
removal of the jdacenta ; and incalculable mischief is ther conse- ; 
quence. Those xiersons Avho commend such meddling inter- 
ference, and who estimate the skill of tlie obstetrical attendant 
by the rapidity with Avhicli he (jan extract the body after the head 
is born, found their eulogium on most dangerous x>remises. 

When the shoulders have jiassed, the parts require no further 
protection ; tlie breech and h‘gs are generally soon expelled, wdth 
slight suffering, and little hazard to the maternal structures. 

The child, then, being entirely in the world, it must be slowly 
removed to a little distance from the mother’s body, not more 
than to the extent of four or five inches, and withdrawn from 
beneath the bed-clothes, the woman’s person being still left per- 
fectly covered and concearetl. It has been already shown that 
the funis umbilicalis varies exceedingly in length, and that 
sometimes its measure has been known not to exceed half a foot. 
Now, should the cord be unusually short, and should we hastily 
draw away the infant to some extent, we shall make a pluck at 
the placenta ; and we run the risk of tearing it away from its 
attachment, or, perhaps, of even inverting the uterus. If we find 
the cord sufficiently long to x^ermit the further removal of the 
child’s body, Ave may place it more entirely under our command ; 
and after having lifted the bed-clothes from above it, so as to 
bring its person completely into view, wo may proceed to secure 
tlve vessels, and separate it from the mother. 

The ligatures commonly emx)loyed in London coixsi^t of ei^ht \ 
or ten pieces of thread or silk, a skein of which is placed in j 
reaffiness for our use. A sufficient number having been selected ' 
to form the proper thickness, a knot must be tied at each end ; 
and this preparation should be made before the child is born. 
Even in forming the ligature some attention is requisite : if it be 
too thick, it will not compress the arteries sufficiently to prevent / 
bleeding after the funis is cut ; and it is also liable to lose its / 
hold, and slip altogether off the cord, thus leaving the vessels^' 
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perfectly unprotected : and if, on the contrary, it is too thin, — 
consisting only of two or three threads, — it will probably cut 
through the membranes covering the cord, as well as the coats of 
the vessels themselves, and cause in this manner a loss of blood 
to the infant. It is also necessary that the threads should be all 
of equal length ; for if one or two be shorter than the rest, they 
alone will make compression ; and consequently they will act as 
though the ligature were composed of them only. 

Two of these ligatures at least must be prepared ; one is to be 
applied about three fingers* breadth — two inches — from the child’s 
navel, must be drawn tight, and strongly secured by a double 
k«|Dt. A second must be placed nearer the placenta, at about the 
same distance from the first that the first is from the body of the 
infant ; and a double knot made as before : the funis is then to 
be divided between them.* It is as well, previously to tying this 
second ligature, to squeeze as much of the blood as we can out of 
the space intervening between the two, up towards the placenta, 
lest, at the moment the division is made, some should be projected 
on our dress. 

The object of the second ligature is twofold — cleanliness aiul 
safety : if the cord were cut beyond the first ligature, without 
securing the placental end, the blood contained in the umbilical 
vein and placental vessels would be squeezed out, and run upon 
the floor, or on our own clothes. But especially is this addition 
to be used as a precaution against the possibility of danger ; for if 
the gestation had been double, and if (which, however, is a very 
rare occurrence) the circulations of the two children anastomosed 
in a placenta common to both the systems, so that the blood of 
each circulated in the bod}^ of the other reciprocally, it is possible 
that the unborn child might bleed to death through the divided 
funis of the one already in the world; provided the end of the cut 
vessels were left unprotected. Wc need not fear that the woman 
would lose any blood from her system through the open vessels 
of the cord, even although the placenta remained attached to the 
uterine surface ; because there is no direct vascular communica- 
tion between the uterine arteries and the umbilical vein. 

There is danger in placing the first ligature close to the body 
of the child, lest we should include a portion of intestines pro- 
truded through the open umbilicus into the cord — a variety of 
congenital hernia by no means raret — and lest the compress 

* Smellie, (vol, L p. 196,) Baudelpcque, (parag. 848,) and Dewees, (parag. 486,) 
recommend the employment of one ligature only, near the body of the child ; and 
the reason ossigne'd is, that the escape of blood from the open vessels of that portion 
of the funis left att^hed to the placenta, by diminishing the bulk of that mass, 
facilitates expulsion. This practice rests upon eiToneous premises, as the placenta is 
equally well thrown off, whether its vessels are allowed to bleed or liot, 

t Meigs, (Treatise on Obstetrics, 1862, p. 213,) says that a case came within his 
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should not be tight enough to prevent haemorrhage, in .ysjjwcjh Xiase4. 
we have no space left to apply another ligature upont* and there 1 
is danger also in dividing the funis too near the first-made liga- * 
ture, lest it should slij) away from its hold, and the vessels be no ; 
longer secured, t 

The funis must he divided by a pair of blunt-pointed scissors, to 
prevent the possibility of the infant being injured by the extre- 
mities of the blades. For the purpose of protecting it further, 
also, the thumb and third finger on the left hand must embrace 
one portion of the funis, — being placed over the ligatui*e wliich is 
nearest to the child’s body, — while the other ligature is held 
between the first and second finger of the same hand ; and* the 
section must be made between them by one cut. If one portion 
of tlie funis only be held, and that carelessly, while the division is 
being made, it is by no means impossible that one or more of the 
child’s fingers or toes might be taken off at the same time, as 
in the case recorded by Meriiman;J or the penis even might be 
ainj>utat(‘d, as occurred in an instance that came under Denman’s 
observation, and which he used to detail in his lectures. § It will 


kiKiwlctlgc in which a careless accoucheur, in dividing the funis, cut off the top of 
an arc of intestine protruded through the ring.’* 

* If there be much gelatiuo in the cord, it oozes away after the funis is divided, 
and leaves the ligature slack ; the consequence is, that the vessels are no longer com- 
pressed, and both the arteries and vein will bleed ; or the vessels may bo diseased, 
which also, generally, will cause hoDmorrhage from them. For this reason it is right 
always to examine the umbilicus of the child, at the lii’st convenient opportunity 
after it is separated. (See liadford's paper, Edinburgh Medical aud Surgic^ Journal, 
vol. xxxviii., p. 1, July, 1832 ; and Churchill’s Op. Mid., p. 292.) 

+ There was an absurd notion formerly prevalent in relation to tlie length of that 
portion of the funis left attached to the child’s body on its division (seo Diouis’s^ 
Midwifery, English translation, p. 298, Culpeper’s Mid., 1718, p. t>4, and Chamberlen’a 
Complete Midwife’s I*ractice, lt)65, p. 14), which is commented on by Do Qi*aaf 
(Amstedol. 1705, p. 72,) in the following words : Ineptum est illud obsteiricum 
figmontum futurum penem majorem, si vasa umbilicalia non proximo ad umbilicum 
ligentur.” 

Wo liave no account of tho timo at which the division of the funis was first 
practised: the origin of that custom is lost in tho depth of ages. That it was 
uiiivcre|d in Greece, is clear from the term familiarly used to designate midwives; 
they were cffllcd hfMpa\6TOfi(n — that is, litenilly, navel-cutters. But from the works 
of Hippocrates we gather that it was the practice to leave the funis undivided until 
after the placenta was expelled. Tho prophet Ezekiel is probably the firat author 
who has directly alluded to this part of the midwife’s office. In the 16tli chapter, 
likening Jcrusaloin of old to a neglected infant, his simile is conveyed in these 
wo^jda : ** In the day thou wast born thy navel was not cut.” This inspmed writer 
flourished about the year of tho world 3350, or ncoi-ly two hundred years before tho 
timo of Hippocrates, tmd six hundred before the Christian seiii. 

/ t Synopsis of Difficult Parturition, p. 21. Hero one joint of the little finger was 
! included in the ligature, and cut off. 

§ See Introduction to Midwifery, chap. viii. sect. 9, where the case is hinted at, 
though not detailed. Smellie (Coll, xxii., number iii., case 3,) mentions having 
himself cut the funis between tho single ligature and tho umbilicus of the child, to its 
imminent danger, which could scarcely have happened had ho done it by the aid of 
tho eye. 
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be impossible for an accident of this disastrous kind to happen, if 
we protect the child’s body as just recommended ; for should it 
throw a limb into the very jaws of tlie scissors at the moment we 
are about to close them, we shall feel the stroke upon our hand, 
and become conscious of the chance of injury. 

Generally, the infant cries strongly as soon as it is born, and in 
such case the ligatures may be applied immediately. It was once 
the custom to tie the funis directly the child was in the world, 
whether breatliing had commenced or not ; under such manage- 
ment, no doubt, many were lost. Hippocrates,* speaking of a 
foetus that lias passed with difficulty, or beem extracted by art, 
counsels us not to separate it from the mother until it had either 
passed urine, sneezed, or cried aloud ; or, in other words, until 
strong assurance was afforded of its having assumed some of the 
functions belonging to breathing life. White I* and Denman t 
recommend that we should not put a ligature on the funis until 
after the circulation through the umbilical vessels has ceased. § 
Of these instructions, that by Hippocrates is by far the best. 
There is no necessity to wait until the umbilical vessels have 
ceased to pulsate ; because the same changes will take place in 
the arterial system of the child, whether the circulation in the 
funis is interrupted rapidly, or whether it occurs more slowly, and 
by degrees ; and the infant can derive no benefit from a continu- 
ance of the circulation through the cord after it has breathed 
freely, nor indeed after the placenta is separated from its uterine 
attachment. Denman tells us, ‘‘ In the course of ten or twenty 
minutes, or sometimes longer,” the pulsation in the funis has 
entirely ceased. I am inclined to think it would generally bo, 
much longer ; but this is mere speculation, as I have no expe- 
rience on the subject ; for I never delay the application of the 
ligature until the pulsation has ceased spontaneously. It appears 
to me, indeed, by such a practice we should be unnecessarily 
keeping the child in a very awkward, not to say dangerous situa- 
tion, and subjecting the mother also to considerable additional 
inconvenience. The rule I would lay down for the guidapee of 
the student is nearly that directed by Hippocrates. I would 
recommend him not to put the ligature round the funis until the 
child has cried, or given some other unequivocal evidence of the 
proper change having taken place in the function of the lungs ; 
unless, indeed, it be born with animation suspended, and he is 

* Do Super foetatione, caput 5. I do not quote Hippocrates ns an obstetric 
authority ; but his remark is valuable, as showing the practice of his time. 

t Treatise on Lying-in Women, third edition, 1785, Appendix, p. 372. 

X Chap. ix. sect. 9. 

8 Par^ ^[Johnson’s translation), book xxlv. chap. 17, says, it is very wrong to tie the 
funis, until after the placenta is born. 
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desirous of using the warm bath, inflation of the lungs, and othei* 
resuscitating means, as speedily as possible.* 

On the child being separated, it must be handed to a careful 
attendant ; and we must be watchful that its mouth and nostrils 
are not so covered as to impede the ingress of air into its lungs — 
an accident not unlikely to happen from the too zealous attention 
of its new protectress, to prevent its taking cold. 

‘ 'riie infant being carefully disposed of, we must pass our hand 
upon the patient’s abdomen, before we leave our seat, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether there be a second child or not ; and 
whether the placenta is still retained within the uterus, or has 
escaped into the vaginal cavity. 

If the uterus contain another foetus, its fundus wdll be felt high 
up, above the umbilicus, and its general bulk will be ajmost as| 
great as it w^as before the expulsion of the first. We shall be able, 
to define it distinctly ; it will present that peculiar elasticity, and 
that degree of subdued fluctuation, which arc so characteristic of 
the gravid uterus towards tlio close of pregnancy. But if there is 
no other child in the cavity, we shall find the womb in one of the 
following five conditions : First, it may be almost as small and ’ 
hard as a fmtal head, so that we can grasp its body completely; 
and it feels nearly as solid as a cricket-ball. Secondly, it may be 
almost equally small, but softer ; so that when we press it, it gives , 
under our hand, and has somewhat of a doughy feel. Thirdly, it' 
may bo about the same size, but one minute hard and the next 
soft. Fourthly, it may be almost as lai‘ge as an adult head, and 
so hard that wo can iierfectly define it with the hand ; it bears 
the character of a larger, solid tumour. And, fifthly, it may be 
as large as an adult head, and soft, its general volume not so 
easily defined, also communicating a doughy sensation to the 
touch; and when grasped, it becomes harder in substance, and 
less in bulk. 

The three first states announce that the placenta has wholly, or 
almost wholly, passed into the vaginal cavity, and the two last 
indicate that it is still in utero; the fourth i)roves that the uterus 
is coiftraoited around the mass, and the fifth shows that it has not 
yet taken on itself the office of contraction, for the purpose of 
expelling it. Of all these conditions immediately after the child 
is disposed of, we generally find the last the most prevalent — 
lunuely, where the uterus has not yet contracted to expel it ; but 
where we may expect that in a few minutes action will be re-esta- 
blished, under which it will be protruded into the vagina. The 
woman cannot be considered in a secure state so long as the 
placenta is retained in the uterus ; nor is she to be looked upon 
as positively safe from haemorrhage, unless the first of these 


See Appendix L. 
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varieties obtain, — unless the uterus be as small as a foetal head, 
and SO hard that we can make no impression upon it by our grasp. 
We may then conclude that the i)lacenta is entii’ely excluded, and 
that she is free from the danger of flooding, at any rate for the 
present : but this state of perfect contraction is seldom met with 
SO soon after the child’s birth. 

After having examined the uterus through the parietes of the 
abdomen, we must make an internal examination, more perfectly 
to assure ourselves in what way the placenta is disposed of. 
Twisting the funis umbilicalis around the first two fingers of the 
left hand, and bringing it gently to its bearing, we pass the first 
finger of the right hand, previously anointed, into the vagina, as 
in a common examination. If the placenta be entirely in utero, 
which, as just remarked, is most commonly the case immediately 
after the child’s expulsion, we shall either not be able to touch it 
at all, or, if it be within reach, we shall only detect a very small 
portion of it ; we may just feel it offering itself at tlie os uteri, but 
we cannot surround its volume, nor can we probably discover the 
insertion of the funis. 

Removal of the Placenta . — There is no part of natural labour 
which requires so much judgment as the conduct of the third 
stage ; for the slightest mismanagement of the placenta may be 
productive of most serious mischief, by converting a perfectly 
natui*al into a most dangerous and complicated case. As long, 
then, as the placenta remains in utero, so long we must wait, 
within a certain limit, — provided there be no flooding — for those 
contractions which are to expel it from the uterus into the vaginal 
cavity. The length of time which it is desirable to wait will be 
particularly specified when the undue retention of this mass is 
treated of. 

Before quitting our post at the patient’s bedside, her person 
must be made as comfortable as circumstances will permit, by the 
t^moval of all the wet and soiled napkins, and the application of 
two or three others, warm and dry, to the hips and vulva. We 
need not be solicitous about getting the placenta away soon ; aU 
pulling or jerking at the funis with this intent must be avoided ; 
but while it remains out of the reach of the finger, provided there 
be no return of pain, some gentle grasping pressure may be made 
on the uterine tumour, from the fundus downwards; this will 
facilitate contraction, and, perhaps, expedite the expulsion of the 
^ mass. The amount oi^r pressure must not be such as to produce 
absolute suffering, but only a comfortable support and a sensation 
of security. Having withdrawn from the bedside, and paid some 
little regard to the arrangement of our own dress, we may offer a 
few words of consolation and congratulation to the patient; make 
our observations on the pulse ; and request that another blanket 
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nay be thrown over her, to prevent any rigor or chilly feeling ! 
supervening on the violent perspiration she has suffered. 

Ill some countries, and in parts of this kingdom, it is the cus- 
tom to give the patient a tolerably strong stimulant or cordial, 
consisting of a glass of warm wine or spirit and water, imme- 
diately after the child’s birth : * but in London this practice is not 
generally followed ; and I think we act more safely in omitting it, 
unless faintness or some other cause indicates the necessity. Any 
mucilaginous or diluent drink may be exhibited, if she be inclined 
to take it — not warmer, however, than the temperature of the body 
— and we may assure her, unless there be any contra-indicating 
symptom, that so far she is safe for the present. 

The nurse should be required to devote herself entirely to her 
mistress until after the placenta has iiassed, because her services 
may be necessary ; the child need not as yet engage any part of 
her attention. We may employ ourselves in the patient’s room 
for five or. ten minutes, if we choose, or we may withdraw into \ 
another ; but w'e must on no ‘account leave the house so long as ■ 
the after-birth is unexpelled ; and w'e must not be many minutes 
t(.)gether al)sent from the bed-side, lest a sudden attack of hsemo- 
rrhage should occur, and the danger be detected only on the 
supervention of syncope. Our time may be advantageously occu- 
pied in looking to the child’s safety, and particularly in assuring 
ourselves of the security of the umbilical vessels. 

While w^e are thus watching, wc shall most likely be informed 
of the return of uterine action, by the woman complaining of two 
or three comparatively trifling pains affecting tlie back and loins. 
As it is i)robable that under these pains the placenta may have 
somewhat descended, another examination may tlien be made per 
vaginam, to satisfy ourselves on this point. Our subsequent con- 
duct must be regulated entirely by the situation in wdiich the' 
placenta may be found. I have already said, that so long as the 1 
mass remains perfectly out of the reach of tlie finger, so long is it* 
comj)letely included within tlie uterus, and so long no attempt 
must be made to remove it by traction at the funis. But although 
we may bg positive, if we cannot feel it, that it has not yet 
descended into the vaginal cavity, we cannot be equally certain, 
when we detect a portion of it, that it is wholly excluded froni^ the I 
uterus ; because part of the edge may appear externally to the os | 
uterj, while the great mass remains within. Neither must we feel ’ 
satisfied that it is lying loose in the vamna, even although we 
may be able to distinguish the insertion or tlie funis easily, as is 
generally taught and believed, because the placenta may be of a 
battledore formation (plate 27, fig. 1) ; and although the root of 
the cord may be quite within reach, and the division of its 

* * Campboll'a Mid. p. 198. 
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vessels perfectly and clearly discernible, yet the principal bulk may 
be still in utero, and perhaps morbidly adherent to the uterine 
surface; under which state, if we were to make any forcible 
attempts to remove it by pulling at the cord, we must necessarily 
and inevitably produce mischief, and should probably place our 
patient’s life in imminent hazard. 

Before we can assure ourselves that the placenta is totally 
excluded from the uterine, and resting in the vaginal cavity, we 
must be able not only to feel its substance distinctly, — not only 
clearly to detect the insertion of the cord into its structure, but 
we must also be able to surround it entirely by the finger, so 
as to encompass its principal bulk. It may then be withdrawn 
at pleasure by simple traction at the cord. Should it be found 
requisite, however, to remove it from the uterus, the agency of 
the funis must by no means be relied on ; but the hand must be 
introduced completely within the womb, and it must be extracted 
in the manner to be hereafter particularly detailed. 

By some, indeed, we are recommended not to withdraw the 
placenta, even from the vagina, but to wait for its natural extrusion 
by the muscular powers of that organ,* under the belief that its 
continued residence in the canal will stimulate the uterus to more 
perfect and comiilete contraction, and thereby further the preven- 
tion of hiEmorrhage. I can neither coincide with this semtiment 
nor agree with the practice ; because, as already shown, the 
vagina having been inordinately distended by the head of the 
chfld, its fibres will sometimes not recover sufficient tone to con- 
tract effectually on the mass for some hours. During this in- 
terval the patient’s mind is kept in a state of great anxiety, 
inducing, perhaps, serious distress ; since all women are well aware 
that they cannot be pronounced safe until, at any rate, the after- 
birth has come away. Again, so far from considering the con- 
tinuance of the idacenta in the vaginal cavity likely to prevent an 
immoderate loss of blood, I cannot helx) thinking that its tendency 
would be exactly the reverse ; for, should more blood than is 
usual be poured out by the uterine vessels, provided the vagina 
be free and unoccupied, it will escape externally, give opportu- 
nity for the uterus to contract,* and its flow will be both evident 
to tbe woman’s sensations, and perceptible to the attendants, on 
an inquiry being instituted: sufficient time will, therefore, be 
afforded for employing means to insure perfect and permqiient 
contraction of the orj^n. If, on the contrary, the same disposi- 
tion existed while the placenta occupied the vagina, by filling uj 
the cavity it would act as a plug, prevent the escape of the blooc 
externally, and cause an accumulation in the uterus : that accu- 
mulation will distend the uterine parietes; and in the same 

* See Denman, cliap. iz. sect. 10. 
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degree as this distension takes place, will the vessels be enlarged 
and their apertures opened. They will, therefore, be pouring out 
their contained blood in a geometrically increasing ratio, in pro- 
portion as the volume of the uterus becomes expanded. A greater 
quantity of blood is thus lost in a shorter space of time, and the 
effect is consequently the more dangerous. Besides, the blood 
being pent up within the uterine cavity, there is no external 
evidence of the danger that is stealing onward ; and the patient 
might possibly flood to death before it was even discovered that 
bleeding was going on. ^ 

No harm can arise from withdrawing tlie placenta carefully 
from the vagina by gentle traction at the cord, when it is entirely 
under the command of the finger, introduced as before recom* 
mended ; but the greatest possible hazard may be incurred, by 
attempts to bring it away in the same manner before the mass 
can be clearly, distinctly, and perceptibly defined. 

The removal of the placenta from the vagina is easily effected. 
Twisting the funis umbilicalis two or three times around the first 
and second finger of the right hand, we draw down in a line 
tending towards tlic coccyx, and receive it in the left, placed 
under the perineum ; or we may introduce the two first fingers 
and tlic thumb of the left hand into the vagina, embrace the mass 
between them, squeeze it as we would a sponge, and slowly 
extract it. 

It is not only necessary that we should remove the placenta, 
but the wliole of the membranes also, if possible. Some prac- 
titioners are careless about the membranes, their whole attention 
being directed to getting away the placenta ; but unless some 
management be used, the delicate foetal involucra are often torn 
— pieces are left in the uterus, giving rise to many evils — the 
least of wdiich, perhaps, is the alarm likely to be created by a 
portion being protruded througli the external parts in the shape of 
a thread, or offering itself across the vulva, like a smooth glistening 
tumor, retaining behind it a quantity of fluid and coagulated blood 
some hours or days after the termination of the labour. 

Another* distressing evil likely to arise from the same cause, is 
tl^e accession of violent after-pains, induced by the irritation that 
the presence of a portion of the membranes occasions ; ahd a ' 
third, still more dangerous, is fever of a typhoid type, originatmg , 
in the absorption of the fluids which are entangled within tlieir : 
folds, and which in time become putrid. All these serious in- ' 
conveniences may be prevented by a careful removal of the 
membranes. 

To obviate the chance of their being torn, some recommend s 
that, as soon as the placenta has passed through the os externum, ; 
it should be twisted round two or three times, in such a manner \ 
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as to bring them away like a cord.* This is scarcely necessary ; 
all that is required being, that we should draw them forth slowly ; 
or carefully w^ork tliem out with our fingers if there be any diffi- 
culty in their extraction. 

The placenta and membranes being perfectly freed, we require 
a basin or some other receptacle to deposit them in, which, for 
the sake of decency, we cover with a cloth, and again apply tlie 
hand over the uterine tumour, to ascertain that the organ is still 
in a contracted state, and that no bleeding is going on into its 
cavity. Having perfectly satisfied ourselves on this point, we 
may a second time take away the napkins soiled with the accu- 
imulated discharges, and envelope the lower part of the patient’s 
jperson in others that are warm and dry. Three will be sufficient ; 
j one must be partially slid under tlie left hip ; another may be 
placed over and around the right hip ; and a third canled between 
the thighs, directly on the vulva. After the patient has been thus 
made as comfortable as circumstances admit of, the state of the 
uterus must be again inquired into, by the hand externally ap- 
plied, before we withdraw from the chamber ; and if no relaxation 
in its parietes has occurred, no increase in its volume, nor an^ 
distension of its cavity, — while, at the same time, there is but 
little sanguineous discharge externally, — we may pronounce her 
safe for the present from the chance of hemorrhage ; and, if 
other symptoms correspond, in as favourable a slate as could 
be hoped for. 

After Treatment. — Medicmc, — It is the custom of some 
practitioners to give a large dose of laudanum immediately after 
delivery, to quiet the system, to lull the excitement, to still the 
after-pains, and to procure sleep, f I hold this practice, as a prin- 
ciple, to be even more injurious than the exhibition of large doses 
of stimuli, because, besides acting as a strong stimulus for the 
moment, opium exercises a powerful narcotic effect afterwards ; 
and by this effect, it must interfere with those proper and in- 
dispensable contractions which the uterus is taking on itself, 
which indeed are evidenced by the after-pains. It is true we can 
relieve the patient from the annoyance of this suffering ; ' but at 
the same time that we remove the pain, wc are incurring danger ; 
we are cramping nature, by depriving her of the only power she 
possesses for insuring the woman’s continued safety, llie same 
objections, indeed, do not apply to opiates in a small quantity ; 
they are, in minute doses, hkely to do good rather than injury, 

* Campbeirs System of Midwifery, p. 202. Do wees* Mid. par. 486. Ryan’s Atlas 
of Mid. p. 184. Ck>och*a Compendium, by Skinner^ p. 156. Meigs’ Obstetrics, 1852, 
p. 337. 

f See Blnndeirs Obstetricy, by Castle, p, 729; Ryan’s Manual, 1828, p. 251; 
Dewees, par. 494. 
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because they may soothe irritabilitj^ without interfering with the 
necessary changes going on in the uterine system. then, we 
can give sucli closes of opium, and repeat them at such intervals, 
as will just induce a state of gentle quietude, and yet not suspend 
the uterine contractions, we shall be rendering the best service in 
our power. It appears to me, tliat bj^ the exhibition of four, five, 
or six minims of laudanum, or a corresponding quantity of ^ny 
other sedative drug, repeated every four or six hours, we shall be 
most likely to effect this object. The opiate may be added to a 
saline draught, containing three or four drachms of the liquor j 
ammoniffi'acetatis, with a little camphor mixture, or given in any/ 
other suitable vehicle,* 

Before the house is left, it is right to make another examination^ 
of the uterus, through the parietes of the abdomen, to ascertain , 
that it has not become relaxed since the hand was last applied ; 
the napkins, also, under the hips and on the vulva, must be again 
inspected, that we may assure ourselves no external hsemorrhage 
is going on. If, upon this examination, we find that the uterus 
is still as small, and almost as hard as a foetal head — if the linen 
•be but little soiled — if not more than two or three coagula, the 
size of a nut, have passed — we need be under no alarm with 
regard to the state of the patient ; so far as heemorrhage is con- 
cerned, she is safe, most probably, for that labour; at any rate, 
for the present moment. If, on the contrary, we observe a con- 
siderable discharge of blood upon the bed — if the uterus be large, 
soft, and flaccid ; or if, on pressure being emjiloyed, a coagulum 
escapes, or a quantity of fluid blood passes, with a gurgling noise, 
she is then flooding ; she must not be left, but will require careful 
superintendence, probably for many hours. 

Presuming, however, that the case is of the more common 
kind — one in wliich the uterus is small and contracted, in which 
there is a slight discharge from the external parts, — the napkins 
being but partially soiled, — and in w^hich the feelings are com- 

* Medicine of any kind may often not be required after delivery ; but in many 
cases it is us( 4 ^ul ; and in few can even opium do harm, if exhibited in small quantities, 
unless there exist a peculiar idiosyucrasy of constitution uufavoui'ablo to its action. 
It is os well, then, that something should be ordered; — not simply because it is 
expected ; — not merely because the patient may consider herself neglected if it be 
omitted, and may attribute any inconvenience she may afterwards suffer to that 
omission; — Imt because it tends to keep down excitement, and to induce repose. 
/The*old*fashioned spermaceti draught used to be a favourite medicine after labour. 

I (See Denman, chap. xix. Sect. i. Divis. 2.) It was administered under the idea that 
' spermaceti was a specific for inward contusions, and that under labour the neck and 
mouth of the uterus, and the vagina, were necessarily bruised by the passage of the 
I child. Both the positions, however, on which this practice was founded, ere 
I erroneous; neither is spermaceti a specific for inward bruises, nor is it usual for any 
I inward bruising to take place under labour. But spermaceti fbrms an elegant 
I draught, and is a harmless drug, and there exists no obiection, that I am aware ^ to 
I its exhibition. 
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paratively comfortable, we may take our leave, giving instructions 
to the nurse with regard to her future management, until our 
next visit ; and these instructions should be clear, positive, and 
definite ; for the patient’s welfare and comfort so much depend on 
proper attention being paid her during tljp next few hours, that 
nothing should be left to the caprice or prejudice of a nurse. 
The first injunction to be given is as to the length of time she 
should be allowed to remain quiet, until her linen is changed, 
and she is removed from her position. If there be neither 
hflemorrhage nor faintness, she need not lie longer than an hour, 
or an hour and a half, from the time the placenta came away. 
The next must be with regard to the mode of removal. She i 
must not be allowed to get off the bed, either to sit or stand ; j 
nor must she of her own accord move hand or foot in the way 
of exertion ; she must have the dress in which she was delivered 
taken off as quietly as possible ; fresh linen placed on her person ; 
and she must be lifted, with the least possible assistance on her 
part, into the place previous^ prepared for her. 

The student will do weU to bear all these cautions in his mind ; 
for many women have lost their lives soon after labour, and others * 
have been rendered miserable for the remainder of their existence, 
through the stupidity, ignorance or obstinacy of the persons sur- 
rounding them. Many a woman has died from syncope,^ — the 
mere consequence of being placed in the erect posture, either on 
her feet or in a chair, while the attendants have been preparing 
the bed for her reception. In many an instance a sudden and 
fatal gush of blood has followed the same injudicious proceed- 
ing; and I have personally known two cases in which an 
aggravated procidentia of the uterus occurred, owing to the same 
cause, which continued as long as the patient lived. 

Bandage , — We must not omit to give directions about a 
bandage, or safeguard, as it is usually called, in the idiom of the 
jpuerperal chamber. Most frequently, indeed, the medical man’s 
attention is called to the propriety of its application, either by 
the nurse or the patient herself, so that it seldom becomes neces- 
sary for him to give orders respecting it : for women haVe an idea 
that the more tightly their persons are braced after delivery, thp 
more likely are they to preserve the symmetry of their form ; and 
this is a point very near their heart. There are few, indeed, wlio 
are careless about possessing a good figure ; and so long as this 
prejudice prevails — while the female breast continues to throb 
with its present passions and desires — so long nothing will be 
neglected by them to improve those personal graces with which 

* For a case of instantaneous death after labour, in consequence of the patient’s 
litting up, contrary to her medical attendant’s injunctions, see Meigs’ Obstetrics. 
m, p. 840. ^ . 
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nature, in her prodigality, has enriched them. Some practi- 
tioners adapt the bandage themselves, and apply it immediately 
after the j^lacenta has been removed. I think it preferable in 
common cases to leave this duty to the nurse ; and that it should 
not be put on until the body-linen of the patient is shifted. 
Because, in the first place, it appears to me more desirable that 
perfect quietness should be preserved until the first changes in 
the uterus consequent upon labour are effected, that no disturb- 
ance may interrupt their progress ; and in the second, I cannot 
help thinking that there is something higlily indelicate^ in its / 
being applied by a man, — much more so, indeed^ than any of the 
duties we are ordinarily called upon to perform under natural 
labour. It is of most service when next the skin : it must be 
sufficiently broad to reach from the pubes, almost to the ensiform 
cartilage, and it cannot be properly adapted unless the abdomen 
be quite uncovered. In addition, I would remark that the nurse 
must know very little of her duties, if she cannot draw a properly 
contrived bandage round the person, and give it the due degree of 
tightness without incurring danger. 

The principal object which the bandage serves is to brace the f 
bowels, and give them an artificial support, in lieu of that j 
which they have lost through the laxity of the abdominal muscles;/ 
and to prevent the faintness frequently attendant on the sudden » 
removal of a certain degree of pressure. It may to some extent, 
indeed, stimulate the uterus to more perfect contraction ; but if 
that organ be unnaturally flaccid, it would be wrong to rely on 
compression by a bandage, to insure its more powerful action, or 
prevent its cavity becoming distended with blood; — in such a 
case, the only safe means of exerting sufficient external pressure 
is by the grasp of the hand, steadily, and, for some time, unremit*' 
tingly, applied. 

The interval that should be allowed to elapse between the pre-* 
sent and our next visit must depend on circumstances ; — it should 
certainly not be deferred beyond twenty-four hours ; but it . 
much better that it should be made within twelve. 

There are many points to which our attention must be directed 
upon this first visit. We must learn whether our patient has been 
much harassed with pain, and what sleep has been obtained ; for 
sleep, the grand restorer of wearied nature, is especially requisite 
after labour. It is fortunate if we are informed that she has had> 
two or three refreshing slumbers. We do not expect uninterrupted^ 
rest, because she will be disturbed by the after-pains ; but if she^haa! 
not suffered much from this cause of annoyance, and has enjoyed, 
three or four hours’ sleep during the first twelve or eighteen 
hours, we consider that a good average. Of the nurse we require i 
to learn whether any water has passed from the bladder, for that ' 
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is a matter of great consequence ; and what sort of a discharge 
has issued from the vagina. The sanguineous discharge does not 
cease as soon as the placenta is expelled, nor ought it to dis- 
appear suddenly ; hut a continual oozing of blood goes on from 
the uterine vessels, in a greater or less quantity, for some time 
after delivery. In scientific language, this flow is known by the 
name of the lochia ; among women, in general, by that of dis- 
chgucge ; and by the vulgar it is called the cleansings. For some 
da^ this discharge continues to possess all the constituent pai-ts 
of the blood ; but it gradually loses the firmer portions and red 
globules ; and before its final departure it becomes of' a serous 
character, possessing a greenish tint ; it is then known, in the 
language of the l3dng-in room, by the name of the greei^ waters. 
This change in its character and appearance is the result of the 
continued contraction going on in the uterus. At first, when the 
uterine parietes are comparatively lax ; when the vessels are 
of large diameter, and their apertures perfectly patulous, all the 
essentials of the blood are allowed to escape through them ; and 
the discharge is consequently purely sanguineous, mixed, indeed, 
with the secretions of the vagina and inner surface of the uterus ;* 
but after a time, in proportion as the uterus contracts, — as tlie 
vessels are diminished in their calibre, — as the openings through 
which the blood exudes become smaller, — the fibrine and red glo- 
bules, by degrees, are prevented escaping, until at last the serum 
only oozes out, carrying with it the smallest possible quantity of the 
colouring particles. On any exertion, indeed, being used, and 
sometimes merely on the first rising from the bed, the discharge 
may assume a more florid hue, and be more copious than it had 
been for some time j)ast : unless, however, this be to a debili- 
tating extent, it is not usually necessary to enjoin any stricter 
confinement in consequence. If, then, on our first visit, we learn 
that the bladder has acted freely, although, perhaps, with some 
trifling pain; that the discharge has been sufficient to have 
required the removal of four or six napkins, — and that a small 
coagulum or two has also passed : we may consider the action of 
the pelvic viscera so far to be going on in a healthy manner.' We 
are not to «xpect that any feces will have been voided ; it is very 
rarely that the bowels act within the first twenty-four hours after 
delivery, unless diarrhoea have existed previously to the accession 
of labour. * 

After, information on these points is obtained, we may require 
to place our hand on the abdomen; to ascertain whether the uterus 
is still contracted, and whether pressure upon it gives pain ; and 

* The loohial discharge is generally classed among the secretions; but this is 
evidently erroneous as its principal constituent consists either of blood itself, or the 
more watery particloa of the blood. 
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wo may, at the same time, leam whether the bandage is properiyj , 
applied. If it has shifted its position up towards the bosolli, as it i 
frequently does, we must desire tiie nurse again to adapt it, Wej 
must, of course, make our observations on the tongue, pulse, and ! 
countenance : from the appearance of t!he latter, we shall gainl 
more information than can be described. If the patient lo^s pale, ' 
haggard, anxious, and weary ; if her features are shrunk, some- 
tliing is wrong : if, on the contrary, she is placid, — her t^otinte- 
nance resuming its natural expression* even although mbre thipi i 
usually pallid; while the pulse is seventy or eighty, the to4^e < 
and moutli moist and clean, there is every indication of a favour- 
able issue of the case. 

It is net right- that we should leave the house without taking 
some notice of the infant. We must leam whether it has* p^sea 
urine and stoqjs ; and should the answer not be satisfactoiy, W6 | 
must nnU<e a personal examination, that we may early detectH^ny 
nuil-formation which may exist in the rectum or urethra. 

We must also direct our attention to the state of the mothei:;|il' 
bowels. It is the custom in London to give an aperient draught 
•on the morning of the third day after labour. Castor oil, or a 
common black -draught, will be found as efficacious as any kind 
of purgative ; they both generally operate speedily and satisfac- 
torily, without causing much pain. The dose should be repeated 
every four or six hours, till the bowels act ; for it is highly desire 
able that evacuations should be obtained during the course of the^ 
third day. 

A plan of diet must be laid down for some days to come. 
Nothing should be allowed but tea, toast, or farinaceous food, 
until the bowels are freely oj^ened ; and after the operation of the 
laxative, on the same day, a little beef-tea, mutton, or chicken 
broth, may be given. Such kind of nourishment is all that is 
required to sustain the system, under any depression that the 
action of the bowels may have caused. 

On the third day, the patient may take for nourishment some 
solution of animal matter; the next day, or day after, nothing 
forbidding^ she may add to this a light pudding ; and in a week 
she may be allowed a small quantity of solid meat. Stimulants. 
o*f any kind, unless there be an actual necessity for them, never 
should be permitted until near the end of a fortnight, and then 
a glass of wine and water, or mild* malt liquor, may be taken. 

The temperature of the room must not be overlooked. Even ‘ 
in the midst of summer, the curtains are often found drawn close j 
around the bed, and a fire in the chamber; and when the finger/ 
is laid on the pulse, it is observed to he quickened by the applica-/ 
tion of external heat, while at tlie same time a profuse perspira- j 
tion bedews the skin. The curtains should be undrawn, that free 
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ventilation may be permitted, and directions should be given that 
no larger fire be kept than is required for the purposes of the 
lying-in room. It is as well to hang a thermometer constantly in 
the apartment, that the temperature may be regulated every day. 
Between 63^ and 65® will be found the most suitable warmth both 
in winter and summer. 

Till the middle of the last century, it used to be the practice 
to force a woman’s system with spices and cordials, immediately 
after she was delivered ; to prevent her enjoying a single breath 
of fresh air ; to put sand-bags under the chink of the door ; to nail 
the windows round with list ; and take every possible precaution 
to oblige her to breathe over and over again the same vitiated 
atmosphere. A more sure method of exciting fever could scarcely 
be devised. In more early times, plasters, fumigations, fpinenta- 
tions, cataplasms, ointments, and oils, mostly composed of stimu- 
lating or odoriferous drugs, were applied to the abdomen and 
vulva, with the view of promoting a free lochial discharge ; * and 
•S|P are told that those women who had the misfortune to be in 
affluent circumstances, were compelled to submit to the infliction 
of a sheep’s, or, in default of that, a hare’s skin, warm and reeking* 
from the carcase of the animal flayed alive, which was ])laced 
round the abdomen, to cherish and protect them.t It is not 
wonderful that inflammatory, typhoid, miliary, and other fevers, 
were in those days rife ; we can only be astonished that, in any 
case, nature had power to avert the dangers which such an inter- 
ference with her laws, and subversion of her intentions, must have 
created. 

These observations, however, refer particularly to the middle 
ages and succeeding years; for the ancients treated puerperal 
women as though they had suffered some violent and extensive 
accident, as we learn from the recommendations inculcated by 


* Mauriceau, vol. i. p. 374, 4to edit., 1721. 

+ Quillemeau. See also Cbacoberlen’s Midwife's Practice, 1666, p. 122. Chapman, 
in his Treatise on Midwifery, p. 259, strongly recommends this to bo done after a 
hard lahov/r. He states that ** he has for many years had a happy experience , of this 
method.*^ Dionis, p. 261, (translation,) teUs us that Clement applied a f^esh shoep's- 
skin to the Dauphiness of France, after the birth of her first child, “but never 
afterwards, because it was thought it did more harm than good.” Julian ClemeuL 
was the first man in Europe who was engaged to attend upon a cose of labour without 
the necessity of a surgical operation being anticipated. The case was that of 
Mdmo. de la Validre, the favourite mistress of Louis XIV., and the labour happened 
in the year 1668. On this occasion the greatest secrecy was observed ; the lady was 
enveloped in a veil; and it is supposed that Louis himself was present in her 
chamber unknown to the attendants. Clement was afterwards appointed accoucheur 
to the princesses of France. Ambroise Par& (Johnson's translation, folio, p. 557) 
^vises that the after-birth while warm should be laid to the vulva, especially 
in the winter ; and that in summer, the skin of a wether recently killed should be 
applied over the abdomen and loins for five or six hours. So that such filthy 
practioee seem to have boon very generally followed. 
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Celsus.* They were confined for a certain number of days to the 
sparest diet, and severest regimen. Of the two methods, that 
advised by Celsus must be regarded, on the whole, as most conso- 
nant with reason ; yet it will be seldom necessary to preserve so 
much strictness in the treatment of a patient as Celsus has 
enjoined. 

The woman must be kept in tlijs^xocumb^nt posture as^much as 
possible, for at least a week. It is better that she should not sit 
up, even to have the bed arranged, for that time. She may be 
moved daily from one side of the bed to the other, and lie on each 
alternately.- In this maimer she cfi,n have the advantage of a 
change every day. If the bed, however, heats her, or lying on it 
is very irksome, she may recline for an hour on a sofa, carefully 
preserviijg the horizontal posture. The nintii after deliver^^ 
looked upon by women as a critical day : many consider that, if ; 
they have so far escaped the dangers of the puerperal state, when 
that day is past tliey are safe, from all the perils of their condi- 
tion : and some think that however much they may have indulged 
their appetites before, and although they may have been up for 
aome hours for the two or three preceding days, on that they are 
bound to fast and keep their bed. Although the prejudice of the 
ninth being a critical day is founded on error, it is as well to 
favour it ; because it is highly desirable that every woman should 
be kept in a state of perfect rest, and should submit to be treated 
strictly as an invalid, at any rate, until that period of time has 
gone by. 

After a week, she may get up, and lie the principal part of the , 
day on a sofa. After a fortnight she may begin to put her feet to j 
the ground, and she may take an occasional walk about the room : 
but the liberty allowed in this respect must depend very much on 1 
the continuance of the lochia. So long as that discharge is flowing 
• at all profusely, the necessary changes going on within the pelvis 
are by no means perfected ; but if it has almost ceased at the end 
of fourteen or eighteen days, we may suppose that the uterus has 
nearly re-acquired its small unimpregnated size, and that the ports 
are pretty well restored to their original tone. 

We are expected, in this country, to give our attention both to’ 
the mother and her infant during the whole puerperal month ; or 
at least until she has quitted her chamber : it is necessary that! 
a vi^it should be made daily, until the end of a week; after 
which time, the attendance may be regulated according to the 
circumstances of each case. At every visit the state of the bowels 
must be particularly inquired into, and care must be taken that 
they act sufiiciently. They are usually torpid while the woman is 
inactive, and it is requisite to repeat the aperient draught, or 

♦ Lib. vii. cap. 29. ^ 
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administer an enema occasionally. The bandage should be light- 
ened, and the vulva sponged daily with warm water, to which a 
little spirit may be added. After three or four weeks, cold water 
may be substituted, and the parts may be liberally sluiced with 
it ; especially if the time of year be summer. 

Suckling . — It is not generally that we are asked the question 
whether a woman should suckle her child or not ; or indeed are 
called upon to interfere. If the patient be well, and she does not 
mean to suckle, she will not consult her medical man about it, 
because she knows his advice will go exactly contrary to her inten- 
tions ; but if she be ill, and cannot, it is then our part* to prevent 
her continuing her fruitless efforts, and to require that a wet nurse 
should be procured for the child.* Some women are averse from 
suckling, because of the trouble and confinement it ne^cessarily 
occasions; but others, on the contrary, regard it as the most 
grateful and pleasing office they can perform. No one will deny 
that it is the bounden duty of every woman, — provided slie has 
health and strength and means, — to nurse her own child, in 
wliatever station of life she may be placed. She should forego 
tlie pleasures of society, give up the necessity of appealing ix 
public, and waive the etiquette even of a court, if those pleasures, 
or that etiquette, interfere in any material degree with her duties 
to her infant. I cannot allow that a physician would be honestly 
and conscientiously fulfilling the trust reposed in him, who did 
not, even in the highest grade of society, point out the dangers 
that may spring from this most natural and engaging employment 
being abandoned ; and I should always think better of that 
woman’s feelings, both towards her husband and her infant, who 
gave it the advantage of her own breast. 

No doubt it is much both to the mother’s and child’s happiness, 
comfort, and health, for the process of suckling to go on. Every 
thinking person will agree that milk, being the nourishment 
afforded by nature, is much more congenial to the child’s wants 
than any extraneous food ; that it is most likely to afford suitable 
sustenance, and preserve the system in a healthy state. Nor is 
the function of lactation, indeed, less beneficial to the mother than 
her infant, although its benefits to her may not be so immediately 
apparent : for, putting out of the question the more obvious ill 
effects that may flow from a suppressed secretion, — such as in- 
flammation of the glands of the breast, and consequent suppura- 

* The time when the infant should be first put to the mother's breast must vary 
considerably in different cases. If there has been a copious secretion from the 
mammary glands during the last few weeks of gestation, as sometimes happens, the 
child should be applied early, as soon indeed as the woman’s strength is at all 
recruited,^ for it will bring her great relief; but if the breasts are flaccid and empty, 
a longer time must be allowed to elapse. Generally it is both safe and advantageous 
ibr the child to suck within twelve hours. 
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tion, — maity less evident evils are likely to arise, among which 
may be enumerated congestion of the abdominal and pelvic viscera, 
and undue determination to the head ; — the consequence of that 
blood which ought to be drained away from the general, system by 
the breast, for the formation of milk, being suddenly thrown into 
other channels, and upon other organs : so that, independently’of 
the. strong natural inclination which would prompt every woman 
to suckle, the child’s safety and her own health should also stimu- 
late her to undertake the gratifying and important oflSce of a 
nurse. Nevertheless it must be confessed that when a woman 
declines nursing, although a large supply of milk may have been 
produced, it is almost always removed, and the secretion ceases^ 
with little general disturbance to the system, and no local jncon- 
venience, .beyond what arises from the pain of distension; and 
that the distress occasioned by the fulness of the breasts seldom 
lasts more than two or three days. It rarely happens for a milk- 
abscess to form, if the infant 4s 3iot put to the breast at all. 
Inflammation and suppuration of the mammary glands is most 
likely to arise where suckling is partially and imperfectly per- 
fvh'incd ; tlie organs being kept in a state of constant excitement, 
and the ducts never being completely emptied. 

One of the most frequent causes inducing a woman to decline 
giving her child the breast, is the existence of sore nipples ; and 
it certainly appears cruel to insist on a continuance of what pro- 
duces so much pain. But we have means to defend the tender 
organ ; and we can cure the ulceration : and this in itself is sel- 
dom of sufticient importance to justify our allowing a mother to 
put her child away. 

Sometimes, however, we find, — especially among the poorer 
classes, — that women will suckle longer than is desirable for their 
own strength, and for the health of theii* infants, under the belief 
•that they ai’e not susceptible of pregnancy so long as the least 
secretion of milk is kept up by the lacteal glands. To a certain 
extent this idea is correct ; women are undoubtedly not so likely 
to become pregnant while nursing, as after the cessation of that 
function*, provided they continue to suckle for the period only 
thqt nature intended ; but if they exceed the just limit, keeping 
the child at tlie breast affords them little or no protection. Neither 
do they in general menstruate while suckling, if they wean their 
child«at the proper time ; this, therefore, seems one of Nature’s 
ordinances. But there are many exceptions to tliis law ; and my 
own experience would establish the belief that if the menses flow 
regularly during lactation, the woman is equally liable to become 
impregnated, as if she were not suckling. For this reason, as 
well as because the milk secreted under such circumatances is 
almost always both less in quantity and deteriorated in quality.^ 
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I think it better to recommend such a patient to desistledtogether : 
and certainly it would be unwise to select as a hired wet-nurse a 
woman whose menses recurred with regularity. 

Among the lower orders, indeed, it is not very uncommon to see 
a woman suckling her last infant till within four or five months of 
her next confinement, much to the destruction of her health, and 
the undermining of her bodily powers. Some line, then, must 
; be drawn at which the infant should be weaned ; and perhaps, as 
I a general principle, from eleven to thirteen months will be fotind 
* the most fitting time : for then it requires other nourishment than 
what the breast affords ; and its digestive apparatus will easily 
assimilate both farinaceous food, and different preparations of 
animal matter. 

Prolonged lactation is, no doubt, also, injurious to the child ; 
and, about the year 1830, Dr. Morton published an ingenious 
essay, with cases, to prove that children kept at the breast for an 
undue period, are more liable to some infantile diseases, particu- 
larly hydrokephalus, than if they had been taken from it earlieij.. 


OF ANAESTHESIA IN LABOUR. 

In the interval between the appearance of the Second and 
Third Editions of this work, an entirely new element was intro- 
duced into obstetric practice, having for its object no less a boon 
than the removal of the physical suffering which, ever since the 
faU of man, has been the fearful attendant upon human parturi- 
tion. It is chiefly owing to the indefatigable exertions of Pro- 
fessor Simpson, of Edinburgh, that this novel procedure in cases 
of labour has taken such deep hold as well of the public as of 
the professional mind; and the mode by which so happy an 
immunity is sought to be obtained, consists in placing the patient 
completely under the influence of some ansesthetic vapour exliibited 
by inhalation. 

It was for the avowed purpose of deadening pain during the 
performance of surgical operations, that the proposal to breathe 
an intoxicating vapour was first, of late, introduced to the notice 
of the profession; and there are several claimants for the 
honour of the discovery. The credit is generally given either to 
Dr. Morton, a dentist, or Dr. Jackson, a lecturer on chemistry, 
both residents in Boston, U. S., each of whom, indeed, has taken 
it to himself. It is doubtful, however, how far either of these 
gentlemen may be regarded as entitled to this distinction : for 
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the power possessed by some elastic fluids, when respired, of 
deadening pain, and occasioning transient insensibility, was known 
and published before’ the commencement .of the present century ; 
and the adaptation of two of them to the purposes of surgical 
operations was put into practice in America as early as the year' 
1844, if credit may be given to the detailed statement of 
Mr, Wells, a dentist at Hartford, Connecticut; whose history of 
the recent introduction of this new practice carries with it the 
stamp of truthfulness; and, as far as I know, has never been 
impeached.* 

Be this as it may, the first public trial of the efficacy pertaining 
to any aiuesthctic vapour was made in the Massachusetts Hos-r 
pital on November 7th, 1840, with the sanction of Dr. W^trren, 
when a thigh was amputated by Dr. Hayward from a young girl 
who had been rendered insensible by the inhalation of ether.t 
The experiment was siiperiiitended by Morton, and the case 
is said to have proved perfectly successful. The American 
newspapers of the day immediately made known the promi- 
nent facts attendant upon the operation, coupled with the names 
of Morton and Jackson as the discoverers of a new and safe 
method of removing all suffering under the surgeon’s hands ; and 
the medical periodicals on this side of the Atlantic were not slow 
to disseminate the extraordinary and welcome intelligence widely 
throughout the profession. 

It is not surprising that the European surgeons eagerly availed 
themselves of the advantages thus offered them : an overwhelming 
fervour of enthusiasm was excited; numerous operations were 
performed, as well in the United KingdomI as on the Continent, 
by the assistance of this drug ; and the fame of the discovery 
rapidly spread itself over every class of society. 

After its capability of procuring a state of total insensibility had 
•thus been tested in a large number of surgical cases. Dr. Simpson 
had the courage to employ it under labour. To him is undoubt- 
edly due the credit of endeavouring, by means of stupefying airs, 
to assuage the pains of parturition; for although many of the 
older philosophers and surgeons had described, and probably prac- 
tised, modes of inducing insensibility, both by drugs swallowed 
and vapours inhaled, during the performance of surgical opera* 
tions; yet is there no trace to be found in any of their writings of 
the same means being had recourse to for the purpose of alleviating 
the pangs of child~birth. 

* For the histoi'y of the application of aneesthetics to surgery, see Appendix B. 

f British and Foreign Medical Review, January, 1847, p. 311. 

i The first operation performed in England with ether was by the late Mr. Liston, 
in University College Hospital, on December 22nd, 1846. It was Uie amputation of 
H thigh. (Med. Gazette, January Ist, 1847, p. 88.) 
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The first instance in which Dr. Simpson used ether in this way, 
and with this object, occurred on January 19th, 1847.* * * § The 
patient had a deformed pelvis, and the professor determined to 
deliver by tumingy and extracting by the feet, having first induced 
anaesthesia, with a view to facilitate the operation. 

It is evident, from Dr. Simpson’s histoiy of the case,! that 
this unprecedented treatment was not had recourse to until, by 
reasoning, he had convinced himself that the experiment was 
justifiable and feasible. After giving a short account of the par- 
ticulars, he proceeds in the following words : “ The result was 
most satisfactory and important ; for it at once afforded me 
evidence of the one gieat fact upon which the whole practice of 
anaesthesia in midwifery is founded; — it proved, namely, that 
though the 'physical suffering of the parturient patient could be 
annulled by the employment of ether-inhalation, yet the 'muscular 
contractions of the uterus were not interfered with ; or, in other 
words, that labour might go on in its course, although the sensa- 
tions of pain usually attendant upon it were for the time being 
altogether abrogated.” 

Such being the conclusions at which the professor had arrived, 
it was natural that he should take advantage of every opportunity 
that presented itself for repeating his experiment. Many cases of 
its apparently favourable administration under his hands, as well 
as those of other practitioners, followed each other rapidly in 
Edinburgh; the medical journals, as might be expected, teemed 
with essays upon the subject ; and the popular daily periodicals of 
North Britain lauded the new practice as a means by which the 
heaviest of the primaeval curses was to be entirely superseded. 

On February 13th, 1847, Dr. Mui*phyl informed the Westmin- 
ster Medical Society that he had used it in a case of versioUy under 
a transverse presentation ; and other obstetricians in London soon 
employed it, as well in natural as in operative cases. 

In France, Fournier Deschamps delivered a patient by the 
forceps, after having rendered her insensible by ether, about a 
week after the first case occurred in Edinburgh ;§ and Dubois 
having employed it in five cases, made an official repc)rt, to a 
certain extent favourable, in the Bulletin de TAcademie.ll He 
thought “it should be restrained to a very limited number of cases, 
the nature of which ulterior experience will better allow us to 
determine.”. IT 

* Provincial Med. Journal, 1847, p. 184. See also Simpson's Aneesthetic Mid. 
Edinb., 1848, p. 8. 

f Loco proximo citato. 

t Med. Gazette, Feb, 26, 1847, p. 384. 

§ Giazette des Hospitaux, Jan. 30tb, 1847. 

(I BuL de I’Ac. Boy. de Med. tom. xii. p. 407. 

II See Lancet, vol. i. 1847, p. 249. 
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The first instance of which any published account was given in 
Germany, liappened on February 24th, 1847, under the care of 
Martin, of Jena. It was exhibited while an adherent placenta was 
being separated from the uterus.* * * § Some time previously to the 
8th of May, (on which day he read a paper on the subject, before 
the Iloyal Scientific Association of Gottingen), Siebold had em- 
ployed ether in several cases of natural and artificial delivery.! 
On June J3rd Grenser, of Leipsic, used ether during delivery by 
the forceps, and afterwards had recourse to it in many cases botn 
natural and instrumental. + 

The Am’crican physicians did not resort to etherization in 
obstetric practice until the accounts of its administration in 
Europe had arrived on the other side of the ocean. Dr. Chapning, 
of Harvard University, appears to have been the first to use it in 
a forceps case on May 5th, 1847.§ 

Since then, some of the transatlantic physicians have not been 
behind their European brethren, either in the practice with, or 
praise of, antesthetic vapours in obstetric cases. From this remark, 
however, I must except Dr. Meigs, who, as I shall hereafter have 
dt'-casion to show, has steadily opposed their use ; as well as Dr. 
Hodge, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

In Ireland the profession was more tardy in adopting this 
innovation on established custom. Dr. Tyler, of Dublin, was the 
first to deliver under such circumstances, on November 28th, 
1847. The case was one of instrumental labour; i! and on Novem- 
ber 30th, Dr. Mitchell used chloroform in a case that occurred 
in the South-Eastern L^dng-in Hospital, in which tliere was 
hflBinorrhage.ir 

In November, 1817, indeed, a new impulse was given to the 
application of ansesthetic agents in obstetric practice, “ by the 
introduction of chloroform as a substitute for sulphuric etlier.” 

• And for introducing this more manageable drug, — as it is stated to 
be, — which has now almost entirely superseded ether for anesthetic 
purposes, both in surgical and obstetrical practice, we are again 
indebted to Dr. Simpson.** In a true philosoi>hic spirit, and with 
• 

* Ueber, die Kiinstliche Ansesthesio bei Geburten. Jena, 1848. 

! Med. Gaz. June 11th, 1847, p. 1052. 

i Uober AEtber-einatbmungen Wahrend der Geburt. Leipsig, 1847. 

§ Boston Med. Journal, 1847. 

11 Simpson’s Anoosthetic Midwifery, p. 8. See also his remarks on Buperinduction 
of Ancesthesia in Labour, p. 18, note. 

% Med. Qoz. Jan. 7th, 1848, p. 38. 

Dr. Simpson states (Account of a Now Anaesthetic Agent, p. 6, note) that 
Mr. Waldie, of Liverpool, first suggested to him the trial of chloroform. See also a 
letter from Mr. Waldie (Mod. Gaz. voL v. 1847, p. 1158). In a letter dated l^tho- 
lomew’s Hospital, Fob. Ist, 1847, Mr. S. J. Tracy says, The above effects are not 
confined to the vapour of sulphuric ether, but are capable of beixig pr^uo^ by the 
ethers in general, more especially chloric ether.” (Med. Gaz. Yoh iv., 1847, p. 258.) Mr. 
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no small risk to health, and even life, he followed the example of 
some of the older philanthropists, as well as Beddoes and Davy, 
more near our own times, and himself inhaled many gaseous 
compounds, which, from their constituents, appeared likely to 
produce insensibility. He found chloroform not only the most 
speedy and perfect in its action, but also the most agreeable in 
flavour, the least irritating in its administration, and the most 
transient in its effects. He therefore recommended it “ as a sub- 
stitute for sulphuric ether.” And so innocuous was it considered, 
that the pheenomena resulting from its administration were exhi- 
bited, either from curiosity or sport, at many evening parties in 
the northern metropolis.* 

As might have been anticipated, much discussion, and, indeed, 
controversy, have arisen respecting tlie use of anesthetic vapours 
during labour ; — some practitioners advising their employment in 
every case, even when perfectly natural ; others considering them 
inadmissible under any circumstances ; while others, again, of 
which I confess myself to be one, regard them as too dangerous to 
be had recourse to unless in some exceptional instances, and 
under some particular circumstances. * 

Those, indeed, who are' conscientiously opposed to any pro- 
cedure which has been ushered before the notice of the profession 
with such acclamation, and has created such an entliusiastfc sen- 
sation in the public mind as this new practice has done, must 
necessarily have a very hard and up-hill work to accomplish in 
substantiating their opinions, however deeply they may be im- 
pressed with the truth of their convictions; for the favourable 
cases are blazoned abroad witli all the eagerness inspired by 
novelty, and received with all the ^clat attendant on presumed 
success ; whilst those in which any casualties have occurred are, 
for the most part, kept back from the eye of the public, so tliat 
the particulars concerning them cannot be obtained at all, or, if * 
procured, they must have been sought for at gi'eat labour, and 
collected with much difficulty .t 

The halo of enthusiasm that encircled the first burst of the 


Jacob Bell mentions in the Phannaceutical Journal for Feb. 1847, p. 357, nqte, 
that ‘^chloric ether” had before that time been tried in some cases with success; and 
the editor of the Medical Gazette states he had ascertained that this ** chloric ether” 
employed by Mr. Bell was the identical compound recommended by Dr. Simpson. 
(Med. Qaz. voL v. 1847, p. 939, note.) The first case in which Dr. Siiupsoil used 
chloroform, iNw on November 8th, 1847. (Anrosthetic Midwifery, Edinb. 1848, p. 10.) 

* ** Its use here has been a common amusement, in drawing-room parties, for the 
last two or three months.” (Dr. Simpson, in his letter to Dr. Meigs, published 
in Meigs* Treatise on Obstetrics, vide 2nd ed. 1862, p. 370.) 

+ This is well illustrated by a remark made to me by a professional friend, while 
attending with him a lady suffering under a very severe attack of puerperal mania, 
Wbi<di had supervened on the exhibition of chloroform in her labour, soon after 
its introduction ; and which I had no doubt (nor 1 believe had he) was entii'Cly to be 
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proposition to carry a woman through her labour equally uncon- 
scious of mental anxiety as of corporeal suffering, so completely 
blinded the senses, that the profession was for a time scarcely in 
a position to scrutinize its features, and calmly to weigh its merits. 

At first, I fear, we saw too much of the bright side of the 
picture : the feelings and imagination lirere allowed to outstrip the 
judgment ; and the glorious anticipations indulged in unfitted the 
rniiid, by their dazzling lustre, for patient analytical examination. 

But the period has now arrived when, from the facts collected, 
a dispassionate opinion may be formed ; when, the excitement of 
the novel, bold, and startling idea having passed away, over-zeal 
may be tempered by discretion, and jirejudice corrected by calm, 
sober, and philosophic reasoning. 

Without in tlic least degree impugning the honest intentions 
and veracity of those who have written in such a strain of congra- 
tulation respecting the delightful results of the anpesthetic practice 
as applied to obstetrics, it may be ^permitted us to receive their 
reports with some caution. We cannot but make great allowance, 
indeed, for the impulsive style of argument with which the origina- 
tv?rs and early followers of a new discovery, — calculated as this is, 
if it stood the test of experience, to work such a revolution in the 
practice of an important branch of medicine, — would naturally 
seek to establish and uphold their favourite doctrines. 

Wo must recollect, however, that the question of the exhi- 
bition of anaisthetic agents in obstetrics is much more complicated 
than its relation either to surgery or medicine. For in the latter case 
we have only to establish that they may be safely used, and that 
they possess tlie power of annulling pain ; while in their adapta- 
tion to i)Bi'turition w'c have a much wider field to explore in 
addition. We must decide also whether, at the same time that 
they destroy sensibility and paralyse voluntary motion, they do 
•not interfere with those reflex or automatic actions, the perfection 
of which is necessary to the expulsion of the child ; it must indeed 
have been very doubtful, previously to actual experiment, whether 
an agent possessing such an influence over tlie sensorium, might 
not at the same time entirely suspend uterine contractions. It was 
for this reason that Simpson selected for his first trial a case in 
which artificial delivery by turning was to be practised, because, 
according to his mode of reasoning, “ it was a matter of no vital 
• 

attributed to the inhalation. "If this case had been quite successful/' my friend, 
"I should have published it, os the vapour removed all suffering.’' As it was, 
nobody but her o\vn immediate family and friends were made acquainted with the 
sad affair. And 1 have no doubt, if a correct account of all the cases where chloro- 
form has been used were published, the number in which some mischance has 
occurred, would bo found far from small. "An unfavourable case of midwifery 
brought about by interference is too serious a thing to publish. The courage of 
most men is not equal to the task.” (Earnes, Lancet, vol. i. 1848, p. 443.) 

M 
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importance whether the etherization stopped the uterine contrac- 
tions or not * Nor must we rest satisfied without assuring our- 
selves that they are innocuous to the infant ; for we must bear in 
mind that we are called. upon in every case submitted to our care 
to keep guard over the safety of two human beings, the life of 
each of whom often hangl^upon our judgment, while their fate is 
determined by our practice. 

Those who advocate the constant exhibition of anesthetics 
during labour, argue 

1st. That their use is devoid of danger, as well to the child as 
to the mother. 

2ndly. That they do not interfere with, or in any degree 
diminish those uterine contractions, necessary for the proxnilsion 
of the foetus. 

3rdly. That they insure a relaxation of the soft parts, through 
which the child must pass. 

4thly. That they counteract the shock of labour ; and 

5thl3\ That the princi^dc of their action is to induce a tran- 
quil and placid sleep, during the continuance of which all iiainful 
sensation is abrogated. ' 

Let us examine these five propositions a little in detail ; and 
first >vith regard to the child. We are not in possession of a 
sufficient number of facts to enable us to declare positively that 
an»sthetic vapours respired by a woman in labour never act inju- 
riously on her foetus ; and it appears to me that tlie observation 
of practitioners in general has not been directed to this i)oint with 
the attention which it merits. But while we have evidence of the 
subtlety of their poison ; while we know how many drugs, taken 
by the woman, xiroduce an influence on the system of the foetus in 
utero ; and while we have medical testimony to xirove that under 
their use the foetal pulse rises to a very rapid rate,+ and even 
beats too quickly to be counted,! we cannot but entertain great 
fears that the tender organization of the infant must sufler in pro- 
X^ortion as the action of its heart is accelerated. 

In regard to the danger incurred by the mother, that will 
depend on a variety of circumstances ; — partly^ the suscep- 
tibility, or rather impressibility of her own constitution at the 
time of the inhalation ; partly the quantity of the vapour inhaled; 
partly the length of time she continues under its influence ; but 

o 

* Ansesthetic Midwifery, Edinb. 1848, p. 6. 

+ Dubois relates that iu two of his five cases during insensibility the fcotal heart 
beat 160 strokes iu a minute. (Lancet, vol. i. 1847, pp. 247, 248.) 

t Gream, Remaiks on the Employment of Anaesthetic Agents in Mid. : 1848, p. 31. 
See also Med. Qaz. Sept. 7th, 1848, p. 424. It is but fair, however, to state that on 
other occasions “the action of the child’s heart was found to continue quite unaltered, 
not the slightest change in its frequency and regularity being detected.” . (Siebold, 
Med. Gaz. vol. iv. : 1847, p. 1053.) 
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chiefly, perhaps, on the degree of concentration in which it is 
received into the lungs. 

The number of deaths that have happened through the employ- 
ment of these vapours, in surgical operations, some of them in the 
hands of men familiarised with their exhibition, sufi&ciently pro- 
claims the peril that every one submitted to their agency must 
moo’e or less encounter. Indeed, it would seem, that, as with 
other poisons, in all cases ^^liere they are administered, death will 
assuredly take place, provided the dose be carried sufficiently far. 
But there is this difference betvreen poison received into the 
system by deglutition and by inhalation, that, in the first instance, 
its quantity can be accurately limited, and its effects as accurately 
noted ; whereas, in the latter, neither can we, in any case, control 
satisfactorily the quantity absorbed, nor are time and opportunity 
afforded us in many, of watching the successive changes which 
indicate the approach of danger. 

Dr. Snow, indeed, who may safely be regarded as an authority 
on the subject, has divided the action of ancesthetic vapours into 
five stages or “ degrees^'' as he prefers to call them. 

In tlie first there exists a kind of inebriation, which is usually 
agreeable when induced for curiosity, but is often otherwise, 
when the patient is about to undergo an operation.” Conscious- 
ness to surrounding objects remains unimpaired, though the 
power of vision seems slightly affected, and sensation is so much 
blunted “ that the pain of disease, w'hich is generally due to 
a morbid increase of the common sensibility, is in many cases 
removed or relieved according to its intensity.” * 

In the second degree the mental functions are impaired, but not 
entirely suspended ; consciousness, however, no longer continues 
correct ; and a sort of dreamy state supervenes : — “ This degree 
may be considered analogous to delirium, and to certain states of 
the patient in hysteria and concussion of the brain ; and it corre- 
sponds with that condition of an inebriated person, who is not 
dead drunk, but in the state described by the law, as drunk and 
incaimhU''\ It is very transitory, and if the inhalation be 
suspended, tlie patient in a very few minutes recovers the perfect 
possession of the mind. A considerable degree of ansesthesia is 
induced even in this stage ; and sometimes a high amount of 
mental excitement, that renders the person difficult to manage, 
shows* itself. “ This degree cannot, any more than the others, pro- 
perly be compared to natural sleep, for the patient cannot be 
roused at any moment to his usual state of mind.” I 

In the third degree all voluntary motion is paralysed ; and often 

* Seo Med. Gaz. vol. vii. 1848, p. 334 cl seq, + Snow, loco proximo citato. 

X Idem. 


-r O 
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a rigid, spasmodic contraction of the muscles of the extremities 
occurs. The mental faculties are completely in abeyance ; — the 
eyes are most frequently drawn forcibly upwards, and the vessels 
of tlie conjunctiva sometimes become injected with red blood. “ It 
does not follow, however, that an operation may always be com- 
menced immediately the narcotism reaches this degree, for an- 
fiesthesia is not a necessary part of it.” * 

The fourth degree brings with it relaxation of the voluntary 
muscles, together with complete insensibility to external impres- 
sions, so that no pain is felt even on the infliction of severe 
personal injuries. Yet, although reflex movements cannot be 
excited by touching even the most sensitive part of the frame, 
still some functions of the spinal cord remain, as the sphincters 
continue contracted, and according to most of its advocates, the 
action of the uterus in labour is not materially interfered with. 
“ The breathing is not uiifrequently attended with some degree of 
stertor.”+ 

“ The fifth degree of narcotism is the commencement of 
DYING.”! The breathing first becomes irregular, slow, and 
difldcult, then soon ceases altogether; while tlie heart usrfally 
continues to beat for a short time even after the last breath is 
drawn. 

Such, then, is the account given by Dr. Snow — who must be 
considered as a decided advocate for the use of ansesthetic vapours 
— of their effects upon the human being; and it is to be reinarkec 
that the different parts of the cerebro-spinal axis appear to be pro- 
gressively in turn influenced as the narcotism is carried througl 
its different stages. At first the sensor and motor ganglia are 
brought under its influence. The function of the cerebrum is next 
arrested, and corna supervenes — “a total abolition of conscious- 
ness, reducing life to a series of automatic movements.” Then the 
medulla oblongata and the spinal centres become involved ; ant 
lastly the ganglionic system, when the action of the heart is 

arrested, and life can no longer be supported. § 

• 

* Snow, Med. Gaz. vol. vii. 1848, p. 412. 

t Idem, p. 413. Dr. Snow remarks, speaking of the fourth degree, 1 am bette 
acquainted with this degree as induced by ether than by chloroform ; for with the 
latter agent the third degree appears to encroach somewhat on this.'" And in auothe. 
place, in describing the fourth degree, he says, ** It would seem that the whole nervow 
centres were paralysed hy the vapov/r, except the medulla oblongata.” 

Even Professor Killer, of Edinburgh, who is one of the warmest supportei’s o 
antesthesia, in his ” Surgical Experience of Chloroform,*" says, “ I do not hesitate tc 
admit that I have seen patients, by an accidentally undue pi'otraction of the appli 
cation, brought to the very door of death by chloroform."’ 

4^ Snow, Med, Gaz. vol. vii. 1848, p. 414. 

§ ^e Duun"B paper, Lancet, May 3rd, 1851, p. 484 : ** The functions of the ence 
phalio centres are always suspend^ before those of the spinal marrow, land returi 
before them.*" (Expenments on Ether, by F. A. Longet : see British and* For. Med 
Rev. April, 1847, p. 671) : — Consciousness secins to be lost before the sensibility tc 
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With this detailed statement before us, it is impossible to denf 
that, however carefully employed, some danger must attend the 
exhibition of anaesthetic vapours; and no one can contemplate 
the phenomena induced, when the patient is placed fully under 
their power, without being impressed with the conviction that the 
peril had been great and imminent.* 

When etherization in labour was first brought before the notice 
of the profession by Dr. Simpson, he counselled that it should 
be given “ so as rapidly and at once to superinduce its complete 
and ansesthetic effect,” with the view of entirely avoiding, if 
possible, “ the primary stage of exhilaration; ” t and he gave tlie 
same instructions as well in regard to chloroform as ether. J 
With such symptoms as those recorded in the note, occasioned 
by placing the patient fully under the influence of these potent 
drugs, and with the fact that many deaths had even then occurred 
from their exhibition, in a paper published in the third edition of 
this work, I strenuously opposed tfieir introduction into obstetric 
practice, at least in ordinary cases of labour ; conscientiously 
bglieving that the hazard incurred was far more tliaii equivalent 
to Ithe advantage gained ; and I should undoubtedly continue to 
do so in any case, if relief could only be obtained by the super- 
vention of a condition similar to that so graphically pourtrayed 
by Baron Dubois and Sir John Forbes. It must be kept in mind 
that, when employed in natural labour, they are not had recourse 
to for the sake of saving life, nor for the purpose of relieving 

paiu.” “During recovery, consciousness, which first departed, generally returns 
fii’st” (Snow, Mod. Gaz. vol. iv. 1847, p. 514.) # 

* “ After the inhalation the eyes were blood-shot, the respiration was stertorous, 
there was a slight frothing at the mouth ; the general appearance was like one going 
into a state of epilepsy.” Eyes more blood-shot than the lady, respiration labouring, 
every indication of cerebral excitement.” From a report of a committee of dentists, 
•at New York, appointed to enquire into the safety of the new practiee (Med. Gaz. 
vol. iv. 1847, p. 173), Baron Dubois gives the following account of the symptoms 
induced in one of the five patients to whom ho gave it experimentally during 
labour; after stating that sho remained for twenty-five minutes unmanageable, 
while the uterus contracted, he adds: “At this period we witnessed a most curious, 
instructive, though highly perplexing, phenomenon, ruptures of blood to the head, 
the face becoming intensely red ; the looks wei*o set, the eyes being fixed upwards and 
outwards ; the conjunctiva was congested to that degree that I really could imagine 
blood upon the point of springing from its surface. The under-lip was hanging, the 
tongue turgid, and squamous saliva issued from the mouth.” (Lancet, vol. i. 1847, 
p. 248, case 3rd.) Nor is the testimony of Sir John Forbes less alarming. “ All the 
usual phenomena of the deepest sleep supervene almost suddenly, gliding often into 
the profoundness of sopor, if not absolutely lapsing into coma. The voluntary 
muscles become suddenly relaxed, the jaw falls, the arms hang down, the eyes roll 
upwards under the upper lid, the respiration becomes slow and laboured, and the 
face often becomes either pale or morbidly flushed. The aspect of things is indeed 
such as can hardly be contemplated for the first time without alarm ; the individual 
seems to the common eye to be sinking into the sleep of death ” (British and For. 
Med. Rev. April, 1847, p. 663.) 
t Monthly Journal of Med. Science, Sept. 1847, p. 156. 
t Med. Gaz. vol. v. 1847, p. 937. 
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Imthologidal pain dependent on a morbid cause, but merely to remove 
the physiological pain, which is superadded to a natural and healthy 
function, and which, except where the case has been protracted 
much beyond what prudence and proper treatment would permit, 
seldom or never inflicts any injury upon. the system* Simpson t 
has indeed spent considerable ingenuity in attempting to show, 
from the Tables of Collins, that the longer any patient remained 
in pain under labour^ the less chance had she of recovering from 
her confinement. Thus he tells us, that when tlie labour lasted 
only two hours, 1 in 820 women died ; when from two to six hours, 
1 in 145 died ; when from six to twelve, 1 in 80 ; when from twelve 
to thirty-six, 1 in 23 ; and when it was prolonged beyond thirty- 
six hours, 1 in every 6 perished. 

But supposing this calculation to be perfectly correct, the fatal 
results are by no means to be attributed to the prolongation of 
the pain, per se, but to the lengthened exertion undergone, the 
continuance of pressure sustained, and the superincluction of ex- 
haustion and febrile action consequent. It cannot be denied that 
a wonderful immunity from permanent injury attends the pains 
of labour, severe as they undoubtedly are, and that the systerit is 
restored to its usual health with surprising facility ; and every 
one who ponders on this subject must feel convinced that Provi- 
dence has implanted in the female body power to withstand the 
bad effects of what would, under other circumstances, no doubt, 
be productive of disastrous consequences ; as, in His goodness, 
He has infused into the female breast a degi'ee of fortitude w hiel 
is encountered in no other situation of life, to meet and to bear iq 
against the peculim’ trials of the sex. 

I grant, to the fullest extent, that it is equally the physicianV 
duty to relieve ordinary pain by all the means in his power, as it is 
to arrest fever or subdue inflammatory action ; — pain being a grea 
evil, indeed, all animated beings strive to avoid it ; this is ar 
instinct implanted in their nature, as strongly as their earnest 
desire to escape death; yet, pain springing even from a morbic 
cause, is not to be removed at the expense of safety to life : hov’ 
much less, then, the physiological pain superadded to labour; 
The analogy between the sufferings endured in labour, and paii 
from any other cause, does not hold good, because the first k 
attendant on a natural and healthy action, while in every other 

* ** Neither the violence nor the continuance of parturient pains is productive ox 
injury to the constitution." ^Copland, Diet, of Pract. Medicine, vol. viii. p. 484.; 

** Labour pains are endured without any detriment, and even the most severo one: 
disappear at once, as if by a charm, directly the child is born.*’ (Siebold, Mod. Gaz, 
vol. ii. 1851, p. 1052.) These quotations must not be taken at their full meaning 
to each of them the words, toiihin a certain limit, should be added. 

+ Monthly Journal of Medical Science, Sopt. 1847, p. 164, note. See also "Repor 
on the Superinduction of Ansesthesia in Natural and Morbid Parturition,” p. 10. 
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case bodily siififering depends on a diseased or deranged oonditi^ 
of the part affected ; and the distress it occasions is generally In 
proportion to its intensity. Labour, indeed, is the only function 
of the body that, in the healthy state of the organs concerned, is 
performed with painful sensation ; and seeing this to be the case, 
it is a legitimate inference that this pain is superadded to 
that particular function for some specific object, and with some 
wise intention, deeply as these may bef^idden from human 
cognizance. 

It certainly appears to savour somewhat of cruelty for a medical 
man to oppose the urgent entreaties of a i)atient, who begs to be 
relieved of her present suffering, and advances the argument that 
she knows he has the power of doing so, if he would only use it. 
Still, however much it may militate against his own interest, 
it appears to me that his duty to herself, her husband, and 
her family, would forbid his iiermitting her to run the least addi- 
tional risk voluntarily, provided jthe pains were not more than 
usually severe, and the labour was progressing with accustomed 
rogularit3^ 

• .AV e are told that, although many deaths have happened through 
the exhibition of aiia3sthetics, when applied to surgery, not one 
is furnished in the whole range of obstetric practice* I wish I 
could believe in the truth of this assertion ; but it by no means 
follows that, because none have come authentically before the 
public, therefore none have occurred. The only case of death 
from chloroform in labour, indeed, published by the attendant 
surgeon, is one in which the patient had procured the drug 
and inhaled it of her own accord, against liis wish and with- 
out his knowledge, during the first stage of labour, while he was 
in the same house in bed. He was not called to her side until 
after she was dead.* 

A deplorable case of death after, and as I verily believe owing 
to, the exhibition of chloroform vapour in labour, occuiTed in the 
year 1851, a few miles from Ijondon. It was the lady’s fourth 
child : she gave birth to the first after a tedious and very painful 
labour,’ in consequence of a considerable narrowing in the conju- 
gate diameter of the pelvic brim, which rendered the use of the 
lo’ng forceps necessary. Her medical attendant, nearly related to 
her by marriage, at her urgent desire, placed her under the influ- 
enc<i of chloroform during her second labour ; and her recovery 
was speedy and perfect. She was, of course, delighted with the 
action of the drug, and desired that it might be exhibited in her 
tliird confinement also. By tliis time, how^ever, some unfortunate 
results having followed its use, Mr. S. administered it more 


Mod. Times and Gazette, April 14th, 1855, p. 361. 
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sj^ringly than on the former occasion ; and she was Imrassed by 
pains in the head, vertigo, and wakefulness, for four da^ after the 
child’s birth. Attributing the distress she then suffered to the 
insufficiency of the dose, when again pregnant she entreated that, 
in her labour, it might be given with sufficient freedom to insure 
its perfect effect. Parturient pains first came on about noon. 
The chloroform was given at half-past seven p.m., when the ps 
uteri had acquired thflidiameter of an orange, and the pains had 
become frequent and strong. Its effects were at first most de- 
lightful and tranquillising. After “ refreshing sleep,” as Mr. S. 
characterises it (but which, if produced by the drug, I would prefer 
describing as a state of anaesthetic insensibility), she rose, and 
bore some moderately strong pains for an hour without a return to 
the chloroform. It was then resumed, and repeated in frequent 
half-drachm, or drachm doses — but (excepting once) only when 
she entreated to have “ tlie delightful chloroform,” — from about 
ten p.m., till a quarter before twelve ; soon after w^liicli time the 
child was born. She instantly expressed much gratitude, and 
expatiated on the relief aftbrded her, though she even then felt 
wrung ” with the severity of her labour. The uterus contracted 
well, and the patient appeared comfortable. At the end of an hour 
and a half, however, distressing dyspnoea came on, attended witli 
excessive lividity of the face, and all the signs of extensive en- 
gorgement of the lungs and heart. Her respiration became more 
natural, under the means employed, and in three liours and a half, 
she lay down to rest. But in half an hour she suddenly arose, 
with a return of most distressing dyspnoea ; this was soon followed 
by convulsions, and almost immediate death.* 

Both Snowt and Murphyt deny that this death was attributable 
to the chloroform. They state that all the deaths which have 
occurred when it was used for surgical purposes have been 
sudden ; and that as this lady lived more than five hours after she • 
had ceased to inhale the vapour, therefore it could not bo the 
cause of her dissolution. This is surely arriving at a conclusion 
a great deal too hastily. We know so little, even now, of the 
laws regulating the action of aiifesthetic vapours, that it is going 
too far to deny the possibility of their impressing the system with 
a fatal effect, because death was not sudden and instantaneous. 
It appears to me far from sound logic to argue that, because the 
vapour is disentangled from the blood and thrown off from, the 
system rapidly after the inhalation has ceased, therefore its 

* I think it right to state that the caution, skill, and experience of the gentleman 
■who superintended this case ore above question. The facts I have given were kindly 
communicated to me by himBolf, and 1 have his permission to publish them. 

+ Association Med. Journ. June lOtb, 3853, p. 600. 

X Chloroform in Childbirth, 1855, p. 61. 
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influence ^on the constitution must immediately cease also. It 
is quite pMsible that morbid actions may be set up through its 
agency, which may continue long after the whole quantity re- 
ceived into the body has been sej^arated and exhaled ; as inflam- 
matory action, once excited, may persist long after the cause that 
produced it has been removed. In my own mind this opinion is 
strengthened by a fatal case of a very similar nature, which 
Murphy * details as having occurred in hift own practice. It was 
tlie lady’s first child. “ The dilatation of the uterus was completed 
at ten a.m. : as soon as the head entered the pelvis chloroform was 
exhibited ;• the severity of the pains were greatly mitigated ; she 
remained quite unconscious throughout, and was delivered in two 
hours. When the placenta was expelled she fell asleep; on 
awakening two hours afterwards, she was seized with slight cough, 
and some difficulty of breathing ; the means used gave no relief, 
and in the evening dyspnoea liad so much increased, tliat she was 
cujiped at the back of the neck ta ten ounces. This gave sufficient 
ease to cause sleep for about two hours, but when she awoke the 
dyspnoea returned wdth still greater distress, and continued to 
increase during the night. On the following morning she became 
asphyxiated, and died about two o’clock p.m.” These tw’o cases in 
many of their features are very much alike; and, notwithstanding 
wliat is advanced to the contrary, I cannot but attril)ute tlie fatal 
consequences, in both, to the agency of the anfesthetic vapour. 
Murphy, indeed, accounts for it in his case by the lU’esence of an 
extensive disease of the kidney, which was discovered on jmst- 
mortem inspection ; and suggests wliether this dyspnoea was Jiot 
a form of puerperal convulsions repressed and kept under by the 
action of chloroform ? In my estimation there is not the least 
ground for such a supposition ; nor can I trace any connexion 
between the disease and the symptoms it is presumed to have 
occasioned. Murphy \ says, “ these are not the only instances of 
fatal dyspnoea after labour, from other causes than chloroform.” 
I have seen some cases of very distressing dyspnoea during 
labour, where there has been disease of the heart, or hydro- 
thorax'; but in them the alarming symptoms came on before the' 
child’s birth. I never in my experience met with a case similar: 
to either of these that I have just related ; nor did one such occur 
among the 68,435 patients of tlie Ro3^al Maternity Charity, deli- 
vered under my father’s and my own superintendence, of whose 
labours accurate records were preserved. I think these cases 
should convince us that the eficct upon the system does not 
always terminate with the cessation of the use of the vapour ; but 

* Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Midwifery, p. 474. 

. t Chloroform in Childbirth, 1855, p. 62. 
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that its baneful influence may persist, and remain in^peration, 
long after its exhibition is discontinued. ® 

Murphy, on the contrary, believes that death by chloroform 
only occurs when the patient is under its full influence ; ” * and he 
asks, “ how could the absent vapour cause a distressing dyspnoea, 
when its presence did not disturb the respiration ? As well 
might we ask, how the absent marsh miasm could cause ague in 
a person who had been exposed to its power two or three days 
before ? But Murphy argues that the blood is not poisoned. He 
says tlie vapour does not dissolve in the blood, as is the case with 
alcohol ; t that it does not combine with or alter it, or -make any 
change in its properties. He asserts that “ a large proportion of 
free chloroform travels through the circulation ; ” yet in the same 
page he admits “ that the blood is the channel through which it 
exhibits its phenomena.*’ + I cannot reconcile these two state- 
ments, nor is it easy to believe that the vapour circulates through 
the body m the form of vapour ; it must be taken up by the 
blood, it must combine with it at any rate, if it is not dissolved 
in it. There is no doubt that it is thrown off from the blood 
rapidly ; and this rapidity of its separation seems to be the only 
reason, — cexlainly a very inconclusive one, — for the assertion 
made by Dr. Murphy. Again he inquires, “ if such be its effect 
after inhalation, how is it that we cannot find a single instance of 
death so produced in the thousands who have been under its 
influence for surgical operations ? ” This may be answered by 
the peculiar condition of the system of the ixarlurient woman. It 
is more susceptible than at any other time ; consequently, it may 
be open to impressions which would not j^roduce the same effects 
under any other circumstances. 

By a little attention to the action of chloroform on the animal 
body, we may determine, whether it is to be regarded as of a poi- 
sonous nature or not. We know that if blood charged with too 
much carbon is thrown upon the brain, an ana3sthetic effect is 
produced. The superabundant carbon ought to be thrown 
off from the system in the lungs, by its combination with the 
oxygen existing in the atmospheric air, that is received into 
the air-cells. Under this combination, carbonic acid gas 
is generated. § But chloroform has itself so strong an affinity 
for oxygen, that it robs the atmospheric air in the lungs 
of a great part of the oxygen which it contains ; by which 
means the carbon cannot be converted into carbonic acid, 

* Chloroform in Childbirth, 1855, p. 63. + Idem, p. 13. J Idem, p. 11. 

§ Whether we adopt tho theory advanced in tlm text, or choose that now more 
generally received, that the carbonic acid is formed in the system, and thrown off from 
the lungs, oxygen being absorbed by the blood instead, my argument liolds equally 
good; because if the cnloroform in tho air-cells robs the air of tho oxygen that ought 
to be taken up, the proper change cannot take place, and all the bad effects resulting 
from the circulation of carbonized blood a»*G produced. 
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and cona|jquently, canhet be expelled from the system,* It 
therefore circulates in the arteries with the blood. Now blood 
that contains an undue quantity of carbon is unfit for the ordinary 
purposes of life, and is regarded as poisoned ; this poisoned blood 
is thrown upon the brain, and hence intellectual insensibility is 
induced, together with the loss of physical sensation. It matters 
not whether the poison that circulates with the blood is introduced 
ah eiterno, or whether it originates in our own body, and is acci- 
dentally retained; its effects must be precisely the same in either 
case. Nor does it signify through what agency the blood is pre- 
vented from becoming decarbonized. The insensibility and loss 
of muscular power that takes place previously to death in drowning 
is owing to the same cause. Extreme cold also become^ an 
anaesthetic in a similar manner. Under exposure to a very low 
temperature, less carbonic acid is exhaled through the pulmonary 
system, than the health of the body requires ; torpor then first 
occurs, inability to move succeeds, afterwards insensibility to 
external objects as well as to painful sensation, and death finally 
results. The blood is vitiated, if by any means the poison elabo- 
rated in the system is not got rid of through the beautiful 
machinery constructed by nature for that especial purpose. It 
has been ordained that a certain proportion of carbon should be 
separated from the body, and expired in the form of carbonic acid 
gas, through the lungs. This cannot be effected if the chloroform 
appropriates to itself the oxygen it meets with in the air-cells ; 
consequently, the blood circulates through the body charged with 
the poison of carbon. We are then surely warranted in saying 
that the blood is actually poisoned by the agency of the anaesthetic 
vapours.t 

But are there no less evils than actual loss of life. likely to 
result also from the use of these drugs ? It is the opinion 
of no few observant practitioners that puerperal mania is emi- 
nently to be dreaded ; I and I have seen three cases myself in 

* The. affinity of chloroform for oxygen is so great, that phosphorus is prevented 
bccbinipg luAinoua, if the vapour of the drug be mixed with the air. 

t Other ternary compounds, besides chloroform, in which carbon and hydrogen 
ft*rm the base, possess, as is well known, anrosthetie properties ; for iustance, sul- 
phuric ether and alcohol, in which they are combined with oxygon ; and hydrocyanic 
acid, where nitrogen is the third ingredient. This third element, though not essential, 
seenas to regulate the potency of their action ; and with nitrogen they are most 
powerful, with oxygen least so. Carbon is, however, the really effective agent in 
these compounds, and is called into various degrees of activity by the gases in com- 
bination with it. This is proved not only by what is advanced in the text, but also 
by the fact that chloride of carbon, into the composition of which hydrogen does not 
enter, is also aneesthctic in its effects. 

See Cream’s Misapplication of Ansssthesia in Childbirth, p. 66. Mr. Banner 
(Mod. Qaz. vol. viil p. 665) mentions a case where chloroform had been administered 
during a first labour, for several hours. The patient, after recovering from its 
primary effects, became delirious, and continued in that state during the day and 
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which I have no doubt that this terrible* disease was induced by 
their agency.* 

Moreover, there is good reason to believe that paralysis! has 
been induced by ansesthetic vapours ; and puerperal convulsions 
is another frightful occurrence that I should dread, in consequence 
of the frequent supervention of convulsive seizures, where anaes- 
thetics have been used for surgical purposes, and the great 
susceptibility to external impressions that exists in the nervous 
system of every pregnant female. Thus, Snowt says, that 
hysterical patients, as soon as they lose their consciousness from 
the effects of the vapour, are sometimes attacked with a paroxysm 
of hysteria. * Simpson also acknowledges, in his letter to Meigs, 
that hysterical fits are frequent when it is given in labour. § 

Snow again states, that persons subject to epilepsy are liable 
to have a fit brought on by inhaling ether or chloroform.il The 

chief part of the night. Dr. Sutherland, at the meeting of the Roy. Med. Cbirurg. 
Soc., held on April 22nd, 1851, stated that he had seen three cases of puerperal 
mania resulting from the use of chloroform in labour. (Lancet, May 3rd, p. 454.) 

* One of these patients, when I saw her, four or five days after her delivery, could 
not be pei-suaded to utter a word in answer to questions, except ** Oh ! that chloro- 
form — take away that chloroform — I cau*t get rid of the smell of that chloroform !" 
And this she was constantly repeating : certainly no positive proof that the chloro- 
form had occasioned the maniacal symptoms ; but it appears to me to carry with it a 
strong presumption in favour of that supposition. 

i* Dr. Haartman, a Russian physician, in a communication to Dr. Simpson 
( Ansssthetic Mid. p. 37), states ** That while he was house-surgeon to the Westminster 
Lying-in Hospital, he exhibited chloroform in twenty-five cases. One of these 
patients, after complaining of head-ache, was attacked on the eighth day from her 
delivery with apoplexia nervosaf after which she got paralytic on the right side. By the 
aid of strengthening medicines she began to walk in about a month.’" Can anybody 
who is not wedded to the practice of etherization doubt that this hsemiplegic condi- 
tion, which deprived the patient of the use of her limbs completely for a month, and 
pa/i'tidlly for how long after we are not told, was the result of the inhalation? 
Simpson, indeed, thinks that the puerperal paralysis was in this, as he says it is in 
most other cases, probably connected with albuminuria; and he mentions two 
patients he had under his care who were in previous labours attacked with hsemi- 
plegia, one ** at the time of her delivery,” the other ** immediately after the birth of 
her first child.” I have attended women in labour who were paralytic, having been 
attacked with apoplexy issuing in that affection, some time before ; but of the vast 
number of patients wi^ whom 1 have been concerned in labour, I do not rebollect a 
single instance of hoemiplegia occurring within the month after delivery ; so that my 
experience would teach me that such a case is exceedingly rare. 

Intone of Dubdis’ five cases, (Lancet, vol. I 1847, p. 247 et seq.) numbness of the 
fingera, and in another the same condition of the legs, supervened, and had not 
entirely subsided at the end of twenty-four hours. If carried a little farther or con- 
tinued a little longer, would not this have resulted in paralysis? 
t Med. Ofoz. vol. vii. 1848, p. 1022. 

§ Not unfrequently spasms, rigidity, &c. come on, hut they disappear os the 
effect increases ; and none of us care for them any more thou for hysteric symptoms. 
Th^ do not leave any bad effect; but the mere appearance of them is enough to 
teriffy a beginner.” (Simpson to Meigs, Obstetrics, 1852, p. 370.) 

H Loco prox. citato. Ho gives the case of a man who was suffering from delirium 
cwn fremore, that supervened on a diseased ttate of the kldneyE^ accompanied 
by albuminous urine, and who had suffered from convulsions previously. This 
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occuiTence of spasmodic twitchings, powerful, iiTegular, and 
uncontrollable movements of the person, and violent convulsion 
fits during the second or third degree of narcotism, are so common 
that they are noted by every writer on the subject of anfiesthesia. 
Moreover, in those predisposed to convulsions, fits may he absoi 
lutely brought on at pleasure by the inhalation of these vapours. 
M- Fix, a surgeon in the French army, gives very strong testi- 
mony as to the effect of chloroform occasioning a fit of epilepsy in 
those who are disposed to that terrible disease, when he says, 
“ In a true epileptic, a fit may be brought on at any time by means 
of chloroform^ “ In simulated epilepsy, this agent produces 
only its anesthetic and relaxing effects.’* “ Ether and chloroform 
administered during a fit, singularly augment its duration and 
intensity.” “ From a series of experiments made at the Bicetre, 
it has been demonstrated, that by ether inhalations a fit of epilepsy 
may he induced at willy in those liable to them ; and that ehloro- 
form brings it on still more rapidly y* 

Baron Dubois, in the following sentence, forcibly points to the 
likelihood of ansestlietic vapours bringing on an attack of convul- 
sions in labour : “ Now if, through life, Ave look for a physiological 
condition, in which there may exist a predisposition to phenomena 
of that kind [convulsive seizures], Ave shall find that pregnancy 
itself but too commonly predisposes women to that sort of nervous 
excitement wdiich is sometimes carried so far as to be fatal *to 
them. I allude to the fact of puerperal convulsions.” t 

Of eighty-eiglit patients in the Maternity Hospital at Edin- 
burgh, delivered under chloroform, without instrumental or 
manual assistance, one died of convulsions, which came on five 
liours after delivery, and proved fatal in six days. An attempt is 
made to account for this attack, by the explanation that “ the 

man became the subject of violent convulsive seizures immediately the vapour began 
to take effect. 

* Gream’s Remarks on the Employment of Anaesthetic Agents in Midwifery, 
p. 15, to which pamphlet I would refer for authorities to prove the frequent acces* 
siou of convulsions under the action of the ethers. Montgomery tells us, that in 
Boveral instaaces the exhibition of chloroform has been followed by symptoms of a 
convulsive character, and in some, by actual convulsions.” (Objections to the In- 
discriminate Use of Aneesthetic Agents in Midwifery.) Mr. B^ner (Med. Qaz. voL 
viii. 1849,) gives two cases in which violent convulsions came on whilst chloy^orm 
was being administered previously to surgical operations. And Dr. Haywara says, 
that a woman was thrown into violent convulsions after inhaling chloroform, which 
continued three or four days." (American Journal of Med. Sciences, July, 1850.) 
Instances of a like nature are reported by almost every observer of the effects of this 
potent medicine. 

t Nevins (Med. Qaz. vol. vi. 1848, p. 381,) says, from the reports made to him, it 
appeared that convulsions were very fr^uent after etherization, and that he used the 
term very advisedly. He adds, that it was sometimes supposed they only occurred 
before the full effect of the chloroform had been produced; but in many of the reports 
it was distinctly specified, the < patient was fully under its influence ; * and this had 
been the case in his own instance.” 
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kidneys were found to have undergone, in some parts, the true 
stearoid degeneration/’* I think it may be attributed, with much 
more truth and justice, to the deleterious agency of the di*ug. 

We cannot be surprised at the supervention of any of the 
disesBes of the class neuroses, after a patient has been completely 
narcotized by this vapour, when we reflect on the intense dis- 
turbance that it must create in the nervous centres, and the 
congestion which the brain must suffer, if such phenomena are 
superinduced as those which Bai’on Dubois himself witnessed 
and has recorded, t 

* Simpson’s Ansosthetio Midwifery, p. 21, Note, 

t Two of Dubois* five patients died of metro-peritonitis. This fatal disease has, it 
would seem, supervened in no few cases where anaesthetic agents have been adminis- 
tered ; for Dr. Simpson tells us that puerperal fever — which I take to be identical with 
the Baron’fi metro-periionitia — carried off two of his own patients who had inhaled 
ether in their labours. (Anajsthet. Mid. p. 13.) One of these was attacked with con- 
vulsions ** some days after delivery, which recurred several times. Fatal febrile 
symptoms then set in, with tympanitis and excessive diarrhoea.” It is but right, how- 
ever, to state that the Professor affirms, “ The previous employment of anaesthesia 
in these cases had nothing to do with the distressing results ; ” for that puerperal 
fever swept fatally over Edinburgh during December, 1817, and January, 1848; and 
that some practitioners in the neighbourhood who were not using chloroform were 
much more unfortunate than he was. Besides these deaths. Dr. Simpson, writing in 
1848, says one of his patients had a short attack of peritonitis, requiring leeches, &c. ; 
that the recovery of another was- retarded by the disease described by Marshall Hall 
as intestinal irritation, and that of a third by an attack of jaundice, that came on two 
or.three weeks subsequently to delivery. I know well how difficult it is in medicine 
to distinguish between the poat hoc and the propter hoc ; but when we read of a woman 
being ansssthetized for four or five hours before delivery,” as one of these patients 
was, it is surely fair to infer that the drug had more to do with the production of these 
fatal events than the Professor seems to imagine. And this especially, since the effect 
of the ansesthetic vapours being to produce a congested state of the capillaries, it 
appears not unreasonable to suppose that it might load to the congestion of the 
smaller vessels of the uterus, in itself a formidable disease, and one of the varieties 
to which the generic term " puerperal fever ” has been applied. Mr. Banner gives a 
case (Mod. Oaz. vol. viii. 1849, p. 566) of a lady who was delivered of her first child 
under chloroform. In a short time she became restless ; this excitement in an hour 
ran on to delirium, approximating delirium tremens. This lasted three hours. On 
the third day peritonitis ensued, and on the fifth she died. 

Again, Dr. Paton, of Dundee (Ansesthetic Mid. p. 31,) reports that the new 
practice had not found favour in that town, in consequence of the deaths of two ladies, 
in a respectable rank of life, from ** puerperal fever,” which was epidemic at the time. 

From Dr. Simpson’s statement of the practice in the Maternity Hospital at 
Edinburgh, (Anaesthetic Mid. p. 21, note,) we learn that out of the first ninety-five 
women delivered under chloroform in that institution, three died, — one under coh- 
vul«||^, which I have mentioned elsewhere (the deliveiy being natural), — one of 
sloughing of the maternal passages, after delivery by the long forceps, — the other 
from rupture of the uterus under version. There were seven cases of artiPcial 
delivery ; three forceps, and four in which version was performed. This must be 
looked upon as a very la/i*g€ proportion hoih of operative cases and of deaths. May 
not the necessity for operative interference, if not the deaths, be ascribed in some 
measure to the use of the ansDstheticl Yet in the face of these casualties we aro 
assured by Dr. Duncan and Hr. Norris, the house-surgeons at the time, and the 
gentlemen who drew up the report from which the ^ove abridgment is taken, 
that ''on the whole the results of anecsthetio midwifery, as observed by them in the 
hospital, 

Had such results followed any particular practice in a charity under my supci'- 
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Murphy* ridicules the idea of such attacks ever being the conse- 
quence of the action of anoesthetics ; he taunts those who object 
to their use in obstetric practice, with attributing whatever acci- 
dents might occur in any labour, where chloroform had been used, 
to the agency of that drug ; “ as if these complications were never 
heard of until this so-called destructive vapour was introduced.’* 
This is an unfair way of dealing with the question : the objectors 
do not attribute every complication that may occur in labour to 
the drug ; but they believe that there are some casualties, to 
which women arc eminently liable, as well during as after labour, 
wliich this drug is eminently calculated to excite. He goes on to 
say, as for insanity, epilepsy, &c., these are found exclnsively in 
obstetric reports.” I have shown just now that at least epilepsy 
is not found exclusively in obstetric reports ; and should explain 
such a fact in regard to puerperal mania, by the great ^Jliscepti- 
bility of the nervous system of the parturient woman. 

Cases are recorded of puerperal convulsions cured by chloro- 
form ; and therefore, are told, they cannot be occasioned by it. 
That a profound state of narcotism, under which the muscular 
^ystem is paralysed, will put a stop to the convulsive spasms, there 
is no doubt;, but it must be recollected that this spasmodic 
muscular excitement does not constitute the disease ; it is merely 
a symptom indicating the state of the nervous system then exist- 
ing. Until it is proved that antesthetic inhalations will remedy 
the congestion that occasions the convulsive action, I would 
neither admit that they will cure the disease, nor will I be j)er- 
siiaded that they may not produce it. 

But w'e arc told that no small degree of alleviation to the pains 
ot labour may be procured without placing the patient so com- 
pletely under the influence of the anaesthetic as w^e 'were taught 
to believe necessary on its first introduction.t 

The trials which I have made with chloroform would lead me 
to confirm this statement to a very considerable extent. SensU 
bility may be greatly blunted without entirely destroying con- 
sciousness ; and thus a soothing effect may be obtained, while the 
integrity bf the mind is preserved tolerably perfect. So that, 
when intrusted to judicious hands, considerable advantage may 
possibly be gained with less peril than attended on the practice 
originaily adopted. 

• 

intendence, I should have regarded them not only as fia«w/ac«ory, but ns 

very unfortunate ; and if this is to bo taken as a fair specimen of the cases treated 
by etherization, I have no hesitation in saying that the drug ought never to he 
introduced, except on some very rare occasions, into the puerperal cnamber, 
■’■Chloroform in Childbirth, 1855, p. 3. 

f « It is quite possible so to regulate the dose as to affoct tlio sentidnt nerves 
only, and not the rest; pain may be relieved, if not remaned, and the intellect 
remain undisturbed.”— (Murphy, Chloroform in Childbirth, 18oo, p. 61.) 
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Here, however, we are met in limine by a serious obstacle ; for 
although we freely concede the position that we may annul or 
materially diminish the sufferings of labour-throes by a smaller 
amount of ansesthetic influence than is necessary in the opera- 
tions of surgery, can we be always sure that we can stay om* hand 
just at that point where we desire to rest, — just where a certain 
quantity is introduced into the system, — just where a certain 
effect is produced upon the patient ? Of this I have very great 
doubts ; and more especially in regard to chloroform than sul- 
phuric ether. All acknowledge the rapidity of the action of 
chloroform,* and the perfection to- which the narcotic cflect has 
been carried, without the supervention of the ordinary pre- 
monitory symptoms. The deaths of Mr. Badger, + Hannah 
Greener,!: Mad. Labruin,§ and others were very rapid ; not more 
than two or three minutes intervening between the commence- 
ment of the inhalation and the moment of dissolution. When 
such examples are before our eyes, of the awful suddenness with 
which death has sometimes stepped upon the scene, it is impos- 
sible for us to calculate, with the remotest expectation of certainty, 

* ** The constitution is quickly brought under its influence, even to a narcotism 
that may be fatal, but it rapidly recovers itself when the vapSur is withdrawn.” 
(Murphy on Chloroform in Mid. p. 35.) ** The syncope of chlorofoim is fatal, and if 
too concentrated a dose be inhaled, the excess of free chloroform may be so great as 
at once to paralyse the heart.” (Idem, p. 34.) “ All the deaths caused by chloroform 
wore sudden, and happened when the patient was completely narcotized by the 
vapour.” (Idem, p. 32.) ** I have seen a strong person rendered completely insensible 
by six or seven inspirations of thirty drops of chloroform." (Simpson, New Ansestbetic 
Agent, p. 8.) Without proper precautions, the inhalation of chloroform is undoubt- 
edly attended with danger, on account of the rapidity of its action, when not suffl- 
oiently diluted with air.” (Snow, Med. Gaz. vol. vu. 1848, p. 841.) M. Valleix, phy- 
sician to the Hotel Diou, says, Ether and chloroform jjroduce exactly the same 
phenomena, only that the latter acts with an incomparably greater, sometimes an 
extreme rapidity.” (Med. Gaz, vol. viL 1848, p. 305.) I inhaled the vapoui- of chlo- 
rofom, half a drachm being poured upou a handkerchief, and held to my nose. Insen- 
sibility took place in a few seconds ; and I was so completely dead [«tc] this time, 
that I was not in the slightest degree aware of anything that took place. The sub- 
sequent stupefying effects of the chloroform went off more rapidly than those of 
ether, and 1 was perfectly well, and able again for my work in a few minutes.” 
(Simpson, New Anaesthetic Agent, p. 11, Note. In an account given to him by a 
young dentist who had two teeth extracted, one under the influence of ether, the 
other of chloroform.) In addition to this testimony Dr. Hislop (Med. Gaz. vol. viii. 
1849, p. 1035) gives a case in which no more than one second elapsed from the time 
when the inheder was adjusted, to that when th% woman was rendered completely 
insensible. In this instance there were only thirty minims placed in the sponge of 
the instrument. 

+ See Lancet, vol. ii. 1848, p. 47. t Idem, vol. i. 1848, p. 16& 

§ Thisoccun-ed at Lances, in France, on August 23rd, 1849; she died *‘as if 
she had been struck by lightning.” Chloroform was exhibited previously to the 
extraction of a tooth, and only fifteen grains were used. (L’Union M5dioale, Sept. 8 ; 
see also Gazette M^dicale, Oct. 20tb, 1849.) In the 9th vol. of Med. Gazette. 1849, 
p. 1007, there is a* notice of the death of a young gii*!, near Shrewsbury, who 
inhaled chloroform previously to having an operation performed upon the eye. It 
had, however, suoh^n effect upon her, that she expired instantaneously, as if slio 
had swallowed pruinc acid. She seems to have been actually speaking in the Welch 
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that the different degrees of narcotisni, as laid down by Dr. Snow, 
will appear in their progressive stages ; for, in any case that we 
may be superintending, the last fatal blow may have been struck 
without any intimation of the proximity of that abyss into which 
the patient is thus being instantaneously hurled.* 

Murpliyt indeed affn ms that if the vapour be inhaled in a 
dangerous state of concentration, sj^asm of the glottis must occur, 
attended by a sense of suffocation, and resistance on the part of 
tlie i>atient ; and leaves it to he inferred that if this does not take 
place, no hazard is to be apprehended ; so that sufficient warning 
is always afforded us. I>id this test hold good universally, tlie 
peril of the administration would be much lessened ; but unfor- 
tunately the jfiidden manner in which some of the deaths have 
occurred, without being preceded by spasm or struggling, precludes 
the possibility of our placing such reliance upon it, as would be 
necessary for its establishment as a rule of practice. 

'riiere is one peculiarity attending the action of chloroform, 
whicli greatly adds to the danger of employing it. I allude to its 
cumulative property, or the fact of its effects increasing after its 
administration has been discontinued. This has been clearly 
))ointc(l out by Snow^ (ind admitted by Sibson, Wakley, and others. + 
Snow says§ that it continues to be absorbed for about twenty 
sec(mds after the intermission of the inhalation ; ‘‘ which accu- 
mulation would bo most formidable, if the air taken into the lungs 
just before were highly charged with vapour.” How, then, can 
we rely upon the assurance, that we may in all instances trace 
the accession of the different degrees, as distinguished by Dr. 
Snow ? How can we know that tliis cumulative influence may 
not be operating, to the destruction of our patient ? The vapour 
is rapidly absorbed, and its poisonous inffuence over the nervous 
system rapidly developed; in almost all cases, probably, the 
• effects are as rapidly dissix)ated by means of the same organs 
through which it was introduced into the blood. But in some, as 

tongue at the very moment before her death. See also a case of very rapid death in 
the persoi) of a young lady, previously in good health, under the hands of a dentist^ 
at Ilerlin, in M^;d. Gnz. vol. x. 1850, p. 483. There was no disea*?© discovered in any 
of the viscera. In tlie Brit, aud For, Med. Chirurg. Rev. for Jan. 1852, p, 167, there 
is ft. table of twenty-three deaths from onrosthetics ; since then I have collected 
twenty- one in addition. 

* “ In the succession of effects, during its slow and gi*adual inhalation, the gangli< 
onic ijystem is the lost of tho sequence to become involved, and the conti*action of 
the heart the Ijist of tho vital actions to bo arrested. But tho order is reversed 
when the lungs have been suddenly overcharged with 'the undiluted vapour ; and the 
patient may die from the direct effects of tho chloroform on the heart before insen* 
sibility has been produced, aud tho nervous centres of the encephalon affected.’* 
(Dunn’s paper, Lancet, May 3, 1 851, p. 484.) 

+ Chloroform in Childbirth, 1855, p. 22, 

j Med. Gaz. vol. vi. 1848, p. 270. 

§ Pamphlet on Fatal Cases of Chloroform, p. 6. See also Medj?Oaz. vol, vi. 1848, 
p. 279 ; and vol, vU. 1848, p. 841. 
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the many deaths have fearfully told, they have been persistent, 
and the “ fatal syncope of chloroform ” has supervened. Nor can 
this surprise us, when we learn that one grain of chloroform is 
expanded into 0*7 G7 of a cubic inch of vapour;* and that 
vapourizable substances pass unchanged into the circulation 
through the vascular membrane of the lungs, with the same cer- # 
tainty and rapidity as when injected directly into the veins.t Again, 
it seems that the action of this class of medicines is so uncertain 
and capricious, that the same x>erson is very differently affected 
by them at different times. Not to mention any other instance, 
Plannah Greener had been placed with impunity fully under tlie 
influence of ether, for surgical i)urx)oses, between two and three 
months nefore the day on which she fatally inhaled chloroform. 1 

Nor must we pass over the various degrees of suscei)til)ility 
evinced by different persons to the i)ower of the drug. This, 
according to Muridiy’s statement, § is “ remarkable,” and “ would 
seem to be inversely as the strength of the individual;” so tliat 
females, and those the most delicate, would be most easily mid 
most dangerously affected.il 

Besides what I have already stated, we must also bear in mind 
that our patient may be the subject of some latent organic disease, 
which would render the inhalation of an amcsthetic vax'our xiarti- 
cularly hazardous. Most writers have given it as their oj>inion, 
that these means are incomxiatible with safety, x)F()vided the circu- 
lating or res^iiratory organs be in a morbid coiidition.1i IVIany 
persons, doubtless, bear about with them organic disease of some 
of the viscera, without being conscious of the fact. Mr. Badger, 
although only twenty-two years old, and possessing the florid hue 
of health, was the subject of great enlargement of the liver, and 
fatty degeneration of the heart. I know, indeed, this death has 
been attributed to other cause than that of the action of chloro- 

* Snow, Mecl. Goz. vol. vi. 1843, p. 852. 

+ Wagner’s Elements of Physiology, 1842, p. 443. 

t Med. Gaz. vol. vi. 1848, p.255. § Page 38. 

li A casual observer oven cannot but fail to remark the opposite effects of chloro- 
form on different individuals of the same age and sex; no experience,^ hoWever, will 
enable us to determine beforehand what the precise effects will be.” (Clondon on tho 
Use of Chloroform in Dental Surgery, p. 8.) Mr. Nunneley (Med. Gaz. vol. vi. 1&48, 
p. 1093,) says, ‘'Of two animals, apparently in the same condition, the same doso may 
be given in precisely the same way to both ; the one will speedily die, while the other 
will bear it with impunity.” He says also, that, “ of all the anjcsthetic agents he had 
tried, chloroform wppeared to he the most deleterious to life'* 

^ After the statements made in the text, the following sentence, extracted from Dr. 
Simpson’s letter to Dr. Meigs must, I should imagine, occasion surprise at tho extra- 
ordinary want of precision with which this potent poison has been handled in 
Edinburgh : “ We all judge more by the effects than tho (luantity. Generally, I believe, 
we pour two or tlireo drachms on a handkerchief at once, and more in a minute, if no 
sufficient effect is produced, and we stoji when sonorous respiration begins.” (Meigs, 
Treatise on Obstetrics, p. 370.) 

U See Thomas Wakley, jun., in Lancet, vol. i. 1848, p. 26. 
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form, — to mental impression,* but in my judgment without suffi- 
cient reason. The simple question to be answered is, whether it 
is likely this gentleman, in the prime of youth, and apparently in 
liealth, would have fallen down dead just before having a tooth 
extracted, and just after indulging in a jocular remark, if he had 
not inspired chloroform ? f 

It has been argued that, it is ^‘unfair and irrational to atjjribute 
d^jath to the influence of cliloroforni, when there was discovered, on 
2)OHt mort(niiin^i\)Qctiou, such a state of disease of the heart or large 
vessels, as \vould render the tenure of life precarious, and probably 
short. 1 To this doctrine I can by no means subscribe. Disease to 
a considera})lc extent may be present, and the patient miw still live 
through many j’^ears of enjoyable existence ; but if, ulPer such 
circumstances, chloroform be inhaled, and sudden death occur, 
how can we do otherwise than attribute the catastrophe to the 
influence uf the drug, as the immediate instrument of dissolution ? § 

The aY>pearancc of the internal organs of animals killed by 
chloroform has been found to dilier exceedingly, in different 
instances ; and tliis ]nay in a great measure depend on the length 
♦if time the individual was subjected to tlie vapour.H Some 


^ Snow, Med. Times, August Slst, 1850, p. 230. 

t We liave been arguing the qucfetion as if tho deceased Mr. Badger died from 
the efl’ects of the vapour. Wc tliink, indeed, that tho facts speak for tliemsclvos, and 
justify the verdict of tlic jury. We consider it an iiTCsistible inference from the facts 
of the case, that but for the use of chloroform, tho deceased might now have been 
living.” (Kd. Med. Gaz. vol. vii. 1848, pp. 09, 70.) 

J See Cletidon, Use of Chloroform in Dental Surgery, p. 14. 

§ 1 would refer tho reader to the judicious remarks of Dr. Warren, surgeon to 
Massachusetts Hospital, on the danger of chloroform. (Med. Gais. vol. viii. 1849, 
p. 080, and subsequent numbers.) He states it as his opinion, that it is not tho 
quantity inhaled, nor tlio length of time the inhalation has been kept up, but the 
%n»knitaiH’oun mature of the impression which has occasioned the fatal results, (p. 715.) 
In this respect he perfectly coincides with Snow, who has attributed death, when 
it has taken place, to tho vapour having been received into tho lungs in too 
highly concentrated a state. Ho says, (see Med. Times, Aug. Slst, 1850, p. 229,) 
that, to bo breathed with safety, chloroform should bo diluted with 95 or .96 per 
cent, of atmospheric air, while ether will allow so low an admixture os 70 or 80 
per cent. Dr. Warren (loco citato, p. 747,) affirms, that the fatal effects of chloro- 
form havo, in almost cveiy instance, been produced by small quantities; and 
ho thinks ether by far safer than it. The chief reason of the preference given to 
ciyoroform over ether is, that it is more portable, more powerful, more rapid, com- 
plete, and porsifttout in its action than the other, as well as moro easily respired. 
(Account of Now Anajsthctic Agent ; Simpson, Ediub., 1847.) In my mind> 
however, these properties form a very questionable superiority ; for the more rapid 
its aotioD, the moro dangerous its power; and it is acknowledged as a principle^ 
that no agent, be it what it may, which produces a sudden and violent efiect, con 
be employed without considerable hazard. Snow, (Med. Qaz. vol. vii. 1348, 
p. 618), and Sibson, with other careful observers, consider chloroform to bemoredan- 
gcrou.s than ether, in consequence of the cumulative property which the former 
possesses. 

II I have made no distinction between chloroform and stilphurio ether in respect 
to their effects upon the animal economy, for their action seems to be precisely 
similar.' ‘‘The action of chloroform and ether is essentially the same.” (Snow, 

N 2 
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observers have always met with the lungs highly congested;^ 
others slightly so;t while others report them as perfectly sound.t 
In some cases considerable cerebral congestion has been found ; 
in some the membranes only exhibited that condition; — some- 
times serous effusion has taken place into the ventricles, and at 
the base of the brain ;§ occasionally air-bubbles have been seen in 
the sinuses of the dura mater, as well as in other blood-vessels of 
the body;i| and in other cases no x)n.rt of the cranial contents 


Med. Gaz. vol. vi. 1848, p. 74.) Judging from aualogj*-, tlie effects of ether and 
chloroform in producing insensibility appear to mo to be precisely similar.’* 
{Robinson, Idem, p, 212.) 

* Dr. Cjiber, after injecting chloroform into the veins, found “the heart gorged 
with clottOT blood, and its irritability destroyed. Tlie lungs, were congested to a 
surprising degree.” These experimerita were performed so long back as 1842. (Soo 
Edinb. Med. and Surg. Jour. vol. Iviii. p. 355, Oct. 1842.) Mr. TJiomas Waklcy 
(Lancet, vol. i. 1848, p. 25,) says, ‘‘The examinations [of the animals that wero 
destroyed by chloroform in his experiments] prove that blood almost black had 
collected in the heart and lung.s, and the great voasels connected with those organs, 
to a degree of intensity which was iirobably never surpassed. Anything of the 
kind more striking, was probably never witnessed in mortem oxiUiiiiiatioDH.” 
M. Amussut found, in animals killed by ether, the arterial blood almost black and 
liquid; the right cavities of the heart containing a large quantity of liuid blacii 
blood ; the lungs throughout of a deep red colour ; tho liver and kidneys gorged 
with blood; tho vessels of tho dura mater loaded, and those of the pia mater 
greatly injected. (Mod. Gaz. vol. iv. 1847, p. 879.) In Mad. Ijiibrum’s cjisc, (Gaz. 
Med. Oct. 20, 1849,) tho membranes of the brain, and especially tho veins at the 
base, together with the sinuses of tho dura mater, wero gorged with black fluid blood. 
The substance of the brain was he.altliy, but when cut presented numerous 
dark bloody points ; a largo quantity of serum filled tho base of the cranium and 
vertebral camd ; the lungs wore crepitant throughout, and of a greyish slate colour. 
In the case of Hannah Greener and others, the lungs were highly congested. 
(See Med. Gaz. vol. vii. 1848, p. 108.) 

+ In tho case of Mr. Badger, “the lungs presented little sign of congestion.” 
(Med. Gaz. vol. vii. 1848, p. 79, Note.) 

X The lungs seemed quite healthy.” (Glover, loc. supra cit.) 

§ In tho case of Hannah Greener, “ the brain externally and iiitcmally was more 
congested than usual, and the ventricles contained ratlier more than the usual 
quantity of serum.” (Sir John Fife’s account of tho dissection, Med. Gaz. vol. 
vi. 1848, p. 253.) In the case of Mr. Badger, “tho membranes prc.sented a con- 
gested appearance all over the cerebral mass ; there was nothing abnormal in tlio 
cerebrum, nor any effusion into cither ventricle?” (Dr. Waters’ account of dissec- 
tion, Mod. Gaz. vol. vii. 1848, p. 79.) In some of Dr. Glover’s experiments there 
was congestion of the membranes of the brain, as well as bloody spots on tho sub- 
stance of the brain itself, with much scrum in the ventricles, and at tlie base. (See 
Exp. 63, same vol. p. 41.) 

II In M. Gorrd’s case at Boulogne, (Mdllo. Stock) bubbles of air wero found in the 
veins on the surfisice of the brain, in the ophthalmjc veins, at the base of the brain, as 
well as in other parts of the body. (Med. Gaz. vol. vii. 1848, p. 212.) Bubbles of 
air were also discovered in tho sinuses of the dura matey, which vessels contained 
more blood than natural, in tho case of death from chloroform at Cincinnati, (Med. 
Gaz. yol. vii. 1848, p. 81.) But as in both these cases artificial respiration had been 
practised, the air might have been forced into the vessels by the strenuous efforts made 
by the medical men to arrest the fatal termination. This hypothoais, iiovertlieless, will 
admit of a doubt ; for Langenbeck, after amputating a log, whilst tying the arteries, 
** ohiewed black blood and gas bubbles issuing from the wound.” The man died of tho 
effects of chloroform, as it is reported, in half an hour after tho operation. “ The 

« tonV nlnp’' ofc T*" Hh dnrinrr fb'- nn-r'^finn fnr vi»i ’inn nf 
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sliowed any deviation from the healthy standard.* Sometimes 
tlie blood has been rendered almost black ;t at otliers it has 
retained its natural hue ; generally its coagulability has been con- 
sid#ably impaired.! 

This class of remedies seems to possess the power, in common 
with some narcotics, of producing congestion of the capillary 
vpssels throughout the whole body;§ and we may safely assert, 
that in the great majority of instances the lungs have been more 
or less turgid ; that tlic right side of the heart has been filled with* 
dark, fluid blood ; and that the heart itself has been softer than is 
usual, ha\ing pai-taken, no doubt, of the baneful impression made 
upon the muscular structures in general. We may therefore 
fairly infer, tJiat when deatli has followed the inhalation the fatal 
event has happened either from congestion of the lungs, and "suffo- 
cation of the right side of the heart, or in consequence of direct 
])aralysis communicated to it, in common with tlie muscles of the 
extrennities. 

That tlie local application of chloroform to the extremities will 
occasion numbness, insensibility, and paralysis, is a fact confirmed 
by many;|i and that it will put a stop to its pulsations, wdien 
applied directly to the denuded heart of the rabbit and the frog, 
the experiments conducted by Snow distinctly prove-IF When the 
blood, then, is charged wdth a proportion of vapour beyond what 
the life -force of the organ can resist, the same effects arc deve- 
loped, by the i)oison acting from within, as would show themselves 
w^ere it applied to the external surface ; and to a degree indeed 


the lower jfiw. On cxaininntion much black and frothy blood was found in tho right 
heart.” (Med. Gaz. vol. x. 1850, p. 23.) In a caso of death also at Berlin, where no 
attempt at restoration by inflation appears to have been made, the membranes of the 
brain were slightly congested ; the larger veins conkiincd some air.” (Med. Gaz.vol. x. 
1850, p. 481.) 

* In the case of a dog killed by chloroform, detailed to tho Parisian Academy of 
Sciences, by Dr. Plouvicr, of Lisle, on dissection there was nothing to indicate the 
cause of death. (Med. Gaz. vol. vi. 1848, p. 214.) 

+ Glover’s experiments on animals. (Med. Gaz. vol. vi. 1848, p. 40.) In M. Gorrd’a 
fatal'casc at Boulogne, tho blood was “ litcially as black as ink.” ^Ib. p. 213.) 

X Tjassaign^, as reported in Med. Gaz. vol. iv. 1847, p. 52(1 ; Pickford (Brighton 
Gaz. Juno 3rd, 1847). M. Gruby, in a communication to the Academy of Sciences, 
satys, that arterial blood remains red, when chloroform is inhaled, but becomes black 
under tho action of ether. (See Med. Gaz, vol. v. 1817, p. 1123.) 

§ One of tho ilistiiiguishing characteristics of these substances (chloroform, &c.) 
is tho remarkable power they possess of obstructing the pulmonic circulation.” (Glover, 
Med* Gaz, vol. vii. 1848, p. 42.) *‘Turgidily of the capillaries is an effect of the 
narcotic poisons.” “ The experiments of Mr. Wakley show that ether and chloro- 
form cause distension of tho capillaries of the lungs and other iutomal organs.'* 
(Sibson, Med. Gaz. vol. vi. 1848, p. 287.) 

II See Simpson’s Experiments on Animals as well as tho Human Subject (Med. 
Qdz. vol. vii. 1848, pp. 03 et seq.), and Nunneley, Remarks, (same vol. p. 1094.) 

II Med. Gaz. vol. vii. 1848, pp. 414 and 614, &c. ** Chloroform may stop the action 
of the heart, if directly applied to it.” (Murphy, Chloroform in Childbirth, 1865, 

p. 20.) ' 
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intensely greater; because the coronary arteries being filled with 
the poisoned fluid, would carry its deadly freight thi-oughout the 
whole muscular tissue of the heart, and thus cause it to circulate 
in direct proximity to the fine nervous JibrilUe, supply! ng(^tlie 
great centre of the life-sustaining current ;* * * § and these phenomena 
would appear equally in the human subject as in the rabbit and 
the frog. Or, the vapour being brought into immediate contact 
with the minute filamentous extremities of the pneumo- gastric 
nerves ramifying on the air-cells, may, if in too concentrated a 
state, directly communicate a fatal paralysis to the heart, through 
the medium of the cardiac branches. 

The ajjiiarent anomaly, that in some instances so large a quan- 
tity has been used without producing any otlier effect than that of 
temporary insensibility, while in others a very small dose lias 
occasioned coma and death, can be explained not only upon the 
peculiarity of constitution which renders different individuals 
susceptible to the powers of the medicine in various degrees ; but 
also uj)on the principle of the extent of the concentration in which 
the vapour has been allowed to pass into the air-cCllsof the lungs. 
It has been estimated, by Snow, that the human system will not 
bear more than four or five percent, of the vapour of chloroform t 
when mixed with atmospheric air; any greater proportion bringing 
danger and death. Mr. Cock, in his evidence respecting a fatal 
case that occurred at Guy’s Hospital, while he was operating, the 
patient being a very powerful man in the police force, stjitcd that 
a very small quantity had been used, — not a tenth imrt of what had 
been administered in other cases. I 

We are told, that if anoesthetic vjxpours be objected to because 
of their poisonous nature, and the danger which that quality 
brings with it, we ought therefore to banish opium, arseiuc, and 
hydrocyanic acid, with all other poisonous drugs, from our materia 
medica, and cease to use them as therapeutic agents ,§ But my 
objection to employing chloroform in natural labour does not rest 
merely upon the fact of its capability to destroy life ; but upon the 
rapidity with which it may kill ; — the instantaneous violence with 
which the death-blow is dealt ; and the total want of command 
which those even experienced in its administration possess over 
it, to avert its dreadful influence, when that is carried beyond a 

certain limit.H In giving poisonous drugs by the mouth, we can 

« 

* ** The blood passing into the coronarj artery is less diluted, is more strongly im- 

pregnated with chloroform than is the blood in any other part of the system, except 
the lungs.” (Sibson, Med. Gaz. vol. vii. 1848, p. 109.) 

t Med. Times, Aug. 31, 1850, p. 229. X Mod. Oaz. vol. xi. 1850, p. 30. 

§ Murphy, Further Remarks on Chloroform in Mid. p. 37, also Ohlor. in Childbirth, 
1855, p. 56. Hird, Med. Oaz. vol. viii. 1848, p. 209. Simpson, Inhalation of Sulphuric 
Ether, p. 9, Note. 

It ** Art is powerless when dealing with the poisonous effects of this vapour. We 
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cMlciilatc to flic minutest nicety the quantity which we use, and 
consequently the quantity that will be absorbed ; we may watch 
tljeir effects upon the frame hour by hour, and we can suspend 
our means when tlie condition we desire to produce is arrived at* 
Not so with tliese vapours. Although we may measure exactly 
the dose that we enijiloy, we have no means of testing the actual 
])roportion taken up ; and we possess but little control over the 
degree of concentration in which they are introduced. Received 
into the system in tlie most subtle and attenuated form, through 
the immense expanse of the bronchial cells, they are taken at once 
into the blood, and diffused with marvellous celerity throughout 
tlie whole body; and thus their force is applied in the most 
effective manner that could iiossibly be deviscil to the production 
of their peculiar power, — a power that, as I have already declared, 
J should be im^st unwilling to see exerted, if for no other 
purpose than to abrogate the i)urely physiological pains of par- 
turition. 

II. Some difference of opinion exists, as to whether chloroform 
interferes with uterine action, or not. Denham,^' Montgomery,! 
Steele of Montrose,! Banner, § Siehold.li Nevins,1[ and others, 
have staled that it sometimes suspends the contractions. While 
]\Iurphy,^^ Channing,tt and Simpson!! think this very rarely 
the case ; and even affirm tliat they are occasionally increased 
under its use. For my own part, I may say, that in most of the 
c(»mpara lively few cases in wliich I have given it, although the 
carnsLitulion has been but slightly imiu’essed, some diminution of 
uterine power was apparent. But the patient must be ampletely 
narcotized before the contractions are entirely removed ; and 
this is owing partly to the sources whence the uterus derives its 
nervous supply, and partly to the progressive order, in which the 
vapour affects the different divisions of the nervous system. We 
have seen that first the cerehro-spinal becomes paralysed, then the 
vfjlcx or excito-viotor, and, lastly, the gaufjlionic. Now, it is 
evident, since the uterus obtains a portion of its suxiply from each 
of these three sources, that, provided any one of them has escaped 
the influcMcc of the vaxiour, it will continue to act, although pro- 
bably with a less amount of vigour. If the nervous system has 

have heard of porae very narrow escapes, oven where precaution and shill of the best 
kind had been employed in its administration.** (Editor, Med. Gaz. vol. vii. 1848, pp. 
68, #9.) “ Death from chloroform seems to commence ot the heart ; to accomplish 

this, the dose must be concentrated.’* (Murphy, Chlorofonn in Childbirth, 1865, p. 23.) 

* Dublin Jourii. vol. viii. pp,. 116, 118. 

+ Objections to the Indiscriminate Administration of Anffjsthetic Agents in Mid- 
wifci-y. t Simpson’s Ansesthetic Mid. p. 31. 

§ Oaz. vol. viii. 1849, p. 666. || Med. Gaz. vol. iv. 1847, p. 1053. 

If Mod. Gaz. vol. vi. 1848, p. 383. ** Chloroform in Childbirth, 1855, p. 37. 

+t A^lhcrization in Childbirth, p. 233. 

Notes on the Inhalation of Sulphuric iEthcr in Mid, p. 6. 
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been but slightly affected, the reflex and ganglionic ’contrcs being 
still free, its action will most likely not be much interfered with ; 
but if the inhalation be carried so far, that the reflex portion 
becomes implicated, evidenced by stertor, loss of motive power, 
and insensibility, there will be observed a decided diminution of 
uterine energy ; and should a state of deeper lethargy be induced, 
not only will the uterus be paralysed ; but the other organs also, 
which are embraced within the ganglionic circle, will partake of 
the general morbid relaxation ; and the patient’s life will be placed 
in the utmost jeopardy. 

III. S<nne practiti(*nicrs contend, that whatever diminution of 
jiropelling power the uterus may suffer, under the influence of 
anaesthetic vapours, is more than compensated for, by the laxity 
they occasion in the soft passages, which the (diild must traverse. 
It is, indeed, generally acknowledged that they tend to cause a 
relaxation of those structures, and so far to render the birth in 
some degree more easy. Dubois, in one of his cases, observ(;d an 
extreme laxity of the muscular hiyca's of the perineum.^ Siebold 
makes the same remark in reference to two forceps cases, in 
which he employed narcotism, t Nevins, 1 IMoir, § Chaiming, il 
Murphy, Dyce, of Aberdeen,*^ and Sim])Son, ! ! ell assert tliat 
the inhalation of chloroform renders the soft parts infinitely more 
yielding than they would have been witliout its use, and that ii, 
consequently, much facilitates dilatation ; while Murphy assigns 
to it the same i)ower over the os uteri. 

That the muscular structures at the outlet of the pelvis should 
lose their tone, and consequently be deprived of their resistant 
power, under the influence of chloroforn» or any other aiuusthetic, 
as do the general muscles of the body, is only what might have 
been expected ; but that it should increase the dilatability of tlie 
other soft parts, and especially that it should promote a more 
copious secretion of the lubricating mucus, is a circumstance not 
very easy to be comprehended. 

Nevertheless, in the case of women bearing their first child late 
in life, or in any other, where more than ordinary rigidity exists, 
the removal of the impediments which the muscles oppose, will, 
in itself, be attended with no small benefit. 

IV. By some, 1 1 again, the use of amesthetics is advocated oh 
the plea that they counteract the shock of labour, and thus con- 
duce to a more speedy and favourable recovery than otherwise 

♦ Lancet, vol. i. 1847, p. 247. f Med. Qaz. vol. iv. 1847, p. 10.53. 

X Med. Gaz. vol. vi. 1818, p. 383. § Simpson’s Aiiaiatlietic Midwifery, p. 33. 

II ^Etherization in Childbirth, p. 233. 

Chloroform in Childbirtl*, 18.55, pp. 34, 50, 61, and 70. 

Simpson^B Anicsthetic Mid., p. 29. t*t Idem. 

Xt Simpfton, Murphy, P. Smith on the Employment of Ether in Obstetric Practice, 
pp. 7 and 23. 
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wuiikl take place. This ai’gumcnt is based upon a fallacy. In a 
ease of common labour, if it be carefully conducted, the consti- 
tution of the woman suffers no shock at all, properly so called. 
Jt a])pcars to me, indeed, that a much ji^reater shock is likely to 
be induced by the anajsthetic agents themselves: and it is our 
bounden duty to take care that the means used are not calculated 
produce greater distress and injury, than the sufferings they are 
intended to annul. For it is a maxim that cannot sink too deeply 
into the mind of tlie young practitioner, that “ to employ dan- 
gerous I’cmedies for non -dangerous cases is at variance with the 
establislied principles of our art.''^ ” 

V. Miuih niisapi)rehension has arisen in the mind of the public, 
and especially the female portion of it, regarding the character of 
amesthetic inhalation, and the direct effects which the vapour 
occasions, by the fervcuicy with whi(di its virtues have been j)ro- 
claimed, and by the* erroneous qualities attributed to it. 

Those Avho have come forwrard*as the chief advocates for ames- 
thelics uiideiTabour, have eitlna* entirely denied, t or maintained an 
undisturbed silence in respc(*t to t/n /r bdoricatuta properties. The 
Ifublic has been led to believe that their action was merely sopo- 
rific and amesth(‘tic ; — they have been told that “ in most cases the 
mothers after delivery, on w^aking from their amesthetic sleep, 
hav(‘ ex])]*essed surprise at their own feelings of strength and 
perfect well-being ; ” I — that the patient ‘‘stated her sensations to 
be those of aw^aking from a very comfortable sleep ; — that “ on 
aw^aking she declared she had been sleeping refreshingly; ” — that 
“ she awoke altogether unaware that lier child w^as born; ’* § — and 
by another distinguished writer, that “ she lay asleep while her 
cljild w as being bom, and did not aw^ake for five minutes after her 
delivery : ” j| thus the true condition into which the patients have 


* In following up the history of the application of etherization to obstetric medi- 
cine, nothing lias surprised me more than tho length of time which some practitioners 
luivo ventured to keep their patients under the niiintcrruptod intluence o^he vapour. 
Simpson tells us he “ has kept up the amesthetic state during periods varying 
from a few minutes to six hours.’* (Supcriuductiou of Amesthesia, p. 18.) And lie 
relates a case hi wliicli a woman was kept under its influence for thii’teen hours, 
(p. 22.) Dr. P. Smith says ho has kept patients under its influence from half-an-hour 
toW;wenty-eight and a half hours. (Simpson’s Amesthetic Mid., p. 33.) Mr. Lansdowne 
of Bi’istol can see no possible reason why a limit should be set to the length of time 
in which it may be used (eod. loc., p. 35) ; and, at page 34, tho same gentleman 
says, ** it may (as has been the case with mo) bo used by any friend, or the nurse, 
shoulcl the practitioner require to be absent for a short time.” Surely such language 
is calculated to load to tho reckless employment of a poison both most dangerous 
and uncertain in its action. 

t Miir[)hy, Further Observations on Chloroform in Midwifery, p. 34 ; Cleudon on 
tho Use of Chloroform in Dental Surgery, p. 11. 

t Simpson’s An aDsthetic Midwifery, p. 13. 

§ Simpson’s Remarks on tho Superinduction of Anjosthesia in Labour, pp. 16, 
17, &c. ^c. 

il Murphy, Further Observations on Chloroform in Midwifery, p. 17. 
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been thrown, as well as the dangers they have incuiTetl, have been 
carefully kept from view. 

No doubt it is a great bait to offer, and a great boon to promise 
a woman who is looking forward witli anxiety to her approaching 
confinement, — that she is to be lulled into a sweet, quiet, ])lacicl 
sleep ; — to be perfectly unconscious of all the distress and suffering 
attendant on her labour ; — and to be recalled to the world only by 
the grateful cries of her infant. But if the case were put fairly 
and honestly before her ; — if she were informed that to insure 
immunity from pain she must pass through the stag(‘s of inebri- 
ation ; that, in fact, she was not to be steeped in slue]), but drowned 
in intoxication, I much question, whether this knowledge would 
not banish amestbetic vapours from the lying-in room, and pre- 
clude the desire to take advantage of their aid, in every case 
except where the amount of suffering greatly exceeds what is 
commonly endured. 

The latest writer* * on chloroform contends that it does not 
possess any intoxicating qualities; and tries t(^ clear away this 
objection which 1 have made to its use, by a bold and sweei)ing 
denial. “ The anaesthesia of chloroform,” says he, ‘‘ has not the 
least resemblance to drunkenness ; they have not a symptom in 
common. Alcohol mixes intimately with tlic blood ; (diloroform 
does not. Tlie one is highly stimulating; the other not at all so. 
Alcoliol lias no amnsthetic power, unless taken in very large quan- 
tities, when the imbiber, after a stage of most boisterous excite- 
ment, arrives at the condition termed ‘ dead drunk,’ the anaesthesia 
of alcohol. Chloroform manifests this })owor without tlu^ Ic'ast 
excitement : it produces anaesthesia, and takes away x)ain without 
disturbing the intellects in the least degree.” 

Thestt are mere assertions ; and we will see how they are borne 
out by facts, and by the observations of otluu’ writers. We have 
learned that SnoAV !' says, in the first degree, “ there exists a kind 
of inebriation, wliich is usually agreeable when induced for curi- 
osity ; ” that the second “ corresjionds with that condition of an 
inebriated person who is not dcAul dnnik, hut in the state described 
by the law' as drunk and lucapahle'' Sibsonl tells us**** exhilara- 
tion is followed by excitement, excitement by cerebral disturbance ; 
at this time the person affected revels in tlie absurdities of social 
intoxication.” M. Valleix, physician to the Hotel Dieu, speaking 
of the second stage, says, It is a true delirium, absolutely like 
that of drunkenness.” 

Meigs remarks, “ I cannot avoid the feeling of astonishment 
which seizes upon me, when I read the details of cases of mid- 
wifery, that have been treated during the long profound drunken- 

* Mui’phy, Cliloroform in CliiWWrtli, 18.^.^, p. 04. 

+ Med. Oaz. vol. vi. 1848, p. 207. t Ibid. vol. vii. 1848, p. 305. 
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nc8s of othoriziitioii ; ” * * * § ** and again, “ Chloroform is not a soporific ; 
and I see in the ansestliesia it suj^erinduecs, a state of the nervous 
system, in no wise differing from the ansesthetic results of alco- 
holic potations, save in the suddenness and transitiveness of its 
influence, t ” 

Simpson, himself, acfknowledges the identity between drunken 
stupor, and the insensibility from anjesthetic vapours, in the fol- 
lowing passage — Deveux mentions a fact still more in point, 
because in it tli^ analogy with the operation of ether is still 
stronger, or indeoA U idpntiaiL ‘A woman,’ says he, ‘ was brought 
to the Hotel Hieu, at Amiens, in a comatose stale, in consequence 
of her taking spirituous liquors since the eomniencenient of 
labour. She was delivered naturally in this state, and .slept 
for some time after d(divery. 'J’lie woman on awaking, much 
surprised at finding her delivery ctnnpletod, cnnffratnhitcd herself 
0)1 Jiciruif/ made so happ)j a diseoverif, and decUo'cd she icoald make 
use of it it ahe had affahi occasion, t ” 

Alurphy, althougli he denies tliat chloroform has any stimu- 
lating properties, aff(nxls in his writings abundaii'*' evidence of its 
ifitoxi eating ))owers. He says that “ cliloroform, alcohol, and the 
other ternary ccmipounds of hydrogen and carbon, influence the 
system in the same manner, but differ essentially in degree and 
tlie i-apidity willi wliich their effects are produced.” § “Some 
cannot take it witliout being excited; they i*amble, and soon 
become incoherent, li” “ Tbe first stage is stimulation, or excite- 
ment. Alcohol affords the best exami)le of the iirst stage. Chlo- 
roform causes some excitement; but, if pure, very little.” IT All 
writer’s on the subject sp(iak of the stage of excitement; and 
this can only be pivxluced by stimulating means. 

A fact adduced by Murphy xn-oves the identity of the effect 
of ether-inhalation with tliat of the drinking of ardent spirits. 
“ Cases have occurred,” he remarks, “ in wliich an inordinate 
draught of brandy has been followed by instant loss of nervous 
Xiower, and the drunkard has fallen down x)('rfcctly insensible, 
in a state of anaesthesia.” * * 

In the •work just quoted, the same author declares that 
“^ome xiatients are delighted with their sensations ;” 1 1 and that 
“ the same dose of chloroform given in xirecisely tlie same manner, 
produces different effects on different constitutions.” + 1 This is 
exacftly what we observe in incix)ient inelniation : some exj^erience 
delightful sensations ; while some are sullen, morose, and stupid. 

* Treatise on Obstetrics, 1S52, p. 868, f Idem, p. 873. 

t Inhalation of Ether, p. 7. It is acknowledged, ns M. Valleix affiims, that ether 

aiKl chloroform prod\ico exactly the same phenomena. 

§ Chloroform in Mid,, 1855, p. 8, |i Idem, p. 36. H Lectures on Midwifery, p. 455. 

** Oliloroform in Mid., 1855, p. 9. Idem, p. 27. tt Idem, p. 36. 
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A friend and fonner patient of my own was not long since 
confined, at some distance from London, of her seventh cliild, 
under chloroform, given by a gentleman who is practically 
well acquainted with its administration. Her husband, in an- 
nouncing her delivery to me, told me, that while under its 
influence, in her labour, she sang an Italian air. Wliat was 
the state of this lady’s nervous system at tins time? Was, it 
not very much in the condition characterized by Dr. Sibson, 
which I have noti(;ed above? This is by no Queans a solitary 
case ; for this same lady’s attendant says, that he could report 
many similar instances. 

The identity of chloroform with alcohol is further proved by 
the effects of chloroform when taken into the stomach, and of 
the concentrated fumes of alcohol when respired. Dr. Alfred 
Taylor communicates the case of a young man who swallowed 
fon/r otniceH of chloroform at one draught, and whose life very 
nearly fell a sacrifice. The symptoms developed teach us that 
when this drug is taken an a liquid, the consequence is not a 
state of amesthesia, but that phenomena ensue, exactly resembling 
those of alcoholic i)oisoning.'’* And I am informed by a spirit- 
rectifyer in Jiondon, in a large way of business, that bis men, 
when they clean the huge vats out once a year, are made i)ei fectly 
drunk in a short time by the fumes, stagger about, and do not 
recover until they have slept. I’hcre is no doubt that if cxi>os(al 
too long, insensibility would su2)ervcne, and amesthesia would 
follow. So that the inhalation of an atmosphere highly charged 
with the vapour of alcohol produces the same effect as the inhala- 
tion of chloroform. 

Thus, notwithstanding Dr. Murphy’s emphatic declaration that 
the anesthesia of chloroform hufi not the leant renemblance to 
drunkenness, I thiidi I have shown that the effects of the one ureqyer- 
fectly similar to those of the other — indeed, that they are identical. 
I will now prove their similarity by the composition of each, and 
its modus oyerandi. Chloroform is a hydro-carbon, and so is 
alcohol ; the former consists of two parts of carbon, one of 
hydrogen, and three of chlorine — the latter of four parts of 
carbon, six of hydrogen, and two of oxygen; and it has been 
already shown that carbon is the really essential constituent, the 
other ingredients only modifying its action. Both owe their 
active properties to the same element; and, as might be expected, 
both influence the system in . the same manner. We have seen 
that chloroform has so great an affinity for oxygen that when cir- 
culating with the blood, it prevents the carbon generated in the 
body becoming converted into carbonic acid, and that therefore 
there is less of that gas exhaled through the lungs than there 

♦ Med. Qaz. vol. xii. 1851, p. G75. 
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ought to be. Dr. Prout has demonstrated that in drunkards, 
also, the due proportion of carbonic acid is not set at liberty in 
the lungs, jn’eeisely from the same cause. * 

AVe have liere everything rec^uired to identify ether-inhalation 
with inebriation : the composition of the fluid, the effects upon 
the system, and the immediate mode by which those effects are 
])r(^duced, are exactly alike. With these facts so palpably dis- 
pfayed, it appears to me impossible for any impartial person 
longer to affirm that chloroform does not possess intoxicating pro- 
j)erties — tliat its action does not resemble that of alcohol. It 
follows, therefore, that the total loss of penver and feeling induced 
by etherization is not sleep, but drunkenness. The only land of 
sleep, if sleep it can be called, in the least degree analogous to 
it, is that death-like insensibility into which a person is cast when 
stupified by spirituous liquors — a state but little removed from 
apoplexy, and which, indeed, in many instances, has eventuated 
in a seizure of that dreadful malad3^ Kven from stupor caused 
by opium, a patiemt can be roused by loud and sudden noise, as 
the firing of a ]ustol, or by violent usage ; but no power on 
OfU’th could recal to liis sens(‘s and sensibilities one overwhelmed 
by the deadening influence of the vapour of chloroform, so long 
as*it retains within its grasp the unconscious victim of its irre- 
sistible might. 

In this difference resides one of the chief distinctions between 
sleep and the stupefaction occasioned by aiuestli.etics. From 
sleep, the slumberer may be awoke at pleasure ; the stupefaction 
of etlier-inlialation cannot be shaken off at all, but will continue 
until the system, having gradually released itself from the 
opi)ressing incubus, is again rendered free for the reception of 
external impressions by the liberation of the vapour from the 
blood, and its entire extravasation from the body. 

• It is no answer to these objections to adduce that the influence 
of a stimulating vapour, when taken into the system by the lungs, 
is as soon dissipated as it Avas speedily established ; while it is 
both longer in acting and more persistent when imbibed by the 
stomach, d^lvidence enough has been brought forward to jirove 
that the effects arc exactly the same, so long as they .last, in 
Avfiichever way it may be received into the blood ; — that the same 
stages are gone through excex)t in those cases where instantaneous 
death results, and that the organs of thought and feeling are 
reduced in both cases to the same senseless condition. 

Every day it is happening that women are delivered without 
painful sensation, — under a condition tliat produces a natural 
anicsthesia, — as well as without any consciousness of the progress 
and termination of their labour : 1 mean when struck down by 

* Murphy, Chloroform in Childbirth, 1855, p. 11. See aUo Lect. in Mid., p. 447. 
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apoplexy, or that more frequent form in which this dreadful 
disease shows itself, when it makes its onslaught during labour — 
puerperal convulsions.* And the profession, without exception, 
regard the state of insensibility into which a patient under such 
circumstances is thrown, with pity, horror, and alarm. Is there 
so much difference between the insensibility produced by the one 
cause and that occasioned by the other, that we should look upon 
the one with such anxiety and apprehension, while ’we are not 
only to accusTom ourselves to speak of the other as perfectly free 
from all kinds of danger,! but arc urged to induce it voluntarily, 
and to glory in the ]>ower we possess of annihilating for a time the 
proudest and (dioicost ('hnmctcristics of humanity ? 

From what 1 have said, the reader will gather that I look upon 
the administration of chloroform as uncalled-for and inadmissible 
in common cases of ordinary labour ; that I believe a pai-tial 
effect may venj (fcncrathf be induced by the inhalation of a small 
dose ; but that the drug is of so treacherous a nature, wt are as yet 
so little acquainted practically with its j)roi)erties, and have so 
little control over its powers, that wo cannot positively affirm in 
any case tliat we can employ it without danger. And as J coi.- 
sidcr that we are not justified in augmenting in the smallest 
degree the jierils that hover around a parturient woman, without 
grave occasion, so I would raise my voice loudly against its use, 
unless some extraordinary occurrence should arise, to obviate the 
consequencei^of wliich we might determine that some additional 
risk may fairly be encountered. For we must bear in mind, what 
1 before advanced, that these pains are not i^athological in cha- 
racter ; that they sprinff from a natural, and not a morbid cause ; 
that their effects aw'ay almost simultaneously with the suffer- 
ing itself ; and that they leave behind them but faint traces of 
their ever having existed. 

Should the suffering endured, indeed, be more than equivalent* 
to tlie advantage gained by each return of uterine contraction, as 
in cases of rigidity of the os uteri or of the other soft structures, 
the cautious exhibition of anaesthetics may be permitted. So, 
also, when deficiency of room in the bony pelvis ‘renders 
craniotomy necessary. In such cases, howaiver, as well as in 
delivery by the forceps, w^c shall require to bring the patient fully 
under the influence of the vapour before the instruments arc had 
recourse to ; I for if she be but i>artially narcotized, it is more. than 
probable that at the very outset of the operation she will become 


* See the Subject ruerpcral Oonrulsions in this work. 

+ See the letters of different practitioners in Simpson’s “ Anaesthetic Midwifery.” 

X ** When induced for operative purposes in midwifery, the anaisthctic state should 
bo as complete and profound as when it is induced for operative purposes in surgery.” 
(Simpson’s Anaesthetic Midwifery, p. 17.) 
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boisterous, turbiilcut, and unmanageable, to the great embarrass- 
ment of the practitioner, as I have myself experienced. Now, as 
I believe that the impression made on a parturient woman by 
anaesthetic vapours would be more violent, and especially more 
lasting, than on any other kind of patient, although it might not 
be immediately more evident, I should fear that they would 
possess an iniluence ovc‘r her more dangerous than they would 
exert upon less vivid sensibilities. I would therefore much 
prefer delivering artificially, without the intervention of ansesthe- 
tics ; especially as T have found that women almost invariably 
bear these o])erations with great fortitude, with sullicieut corporeal 
(quietness, and admirable mental resignation. 

In cases of ti’ansverse presentatit)n, where the membranes 
have been some time ru])tured, and the forcibh' action of the 
uterus would i)revent the introduction of the hand for the purpose 
of turning the fertus without the employment of great exertion, 
chloroform may be administered, with the two-fold intention of 
saving the patient much sulfering, and also of overcoming the 
resistance opposed, and in this manner diminishing the chance of 
injury to the organ.* 

We arc not, however, to expect that in every case of contracted 
uterus under a transverse presentation, we shall be able to accom- 
plish the object of turning, even although we completely narcotize 
our patient; for a state of pennanent contraction is the result of 
and follows a long continuance of tonic action, j|^ch will not 
yield to any means that art can employ, as 1 have noticed in the 
section on transverse presentations in ^e present work. This 
will acciount for tliose cases in which, alwough the Avomaii ‘‘ was 
brought under the full inti uence of the va])our,” and “profound 
sopor ” was induced, still extreme difficulty was experienced in 
passing the hand, in consequence of “ the strong contraction of 
the tibres of the uterus about the child.” t It is the i^ermanent 
diminution in ca])acity of the uterine cavity that occasions the 
difficulty in this kind of case. 

Again ; it is possible that the uterus may have contracted so 
strongly round a retained placenta, as to refuse admission to the 
hand for its removal, except on the employment of a degree of 

• That chloroform possesses the power of suspending or lessening the strength of 
uterine coutmctioii, I am quite sati.sfied, from the experience I have had in its use ; 
and JJr. Snow informs ns that he administered it in two cases of transverse presenta^ 
tion, in both of which “ the operation of turning was performed with singular 
facility, although the liquor amnii had been evacuated some time.’* Ho also mentions 
another case, where ho was present, in which version w’as had recourse to under a 
natural presentation, “ on account of the narrowness of the pelvis, and the impossi- 
bility of applying the forceps; the introduction of tlie hand was difficult from want 
of space ; but the uterus ohered no resistance.” (Association Med. Journ., June 10th, 
1855, p. 502.) 

*1* Murphy, Chloroform in Childbirth, 1855, p. 18. 
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e|[ort on the part of the operator that would be dangerous to 
the x)ati(’nt. TJndi'r siicli circumstances, the relaxing power of 
chloroform miglit be tried to facilitate its introduction. But I 
have myself never met with an instance in which I could not 
remove the placenta, if the attempt was made within five or six 
hours of the child’s birth, provided the full term of gestation were 
arrived at. 

Dr. Simpson avers ^ that “the London physicians have, on 
several occasions, specially distinguished themselves by their de- 
termined and pi*ejudiced oi)X)Osition to all innovations in practice 
not originating among themselves.” I cannot subscribe to the 
justice, and will say nothing of the liberality of this charge; — at 
least in reference to recent times ; and, for myself, I can truly 
affirm, that the sentiments I hold in regard to the employment of 
ansesthetic vapours in labour have no foundation in prej ndicc ; that 
is, they are not conclusions arrived at with out thought and exami- 
nation ; for I have given the subject constant, deep, and anxious 
consideration ; and have canvassed its merits with the ardent 
desire to become a convert to the use of these means, if I could 
conscientiously do so. I have had the advantage also of a long 
corresiiondcnce with the talented, zealous, and indefatigable i)ro- 
poser of the measure, wdio has i^aid me the compliment of taking 
much trouble to bring me over to his ^vay of thinking. Neverthe- 
less, I have not seen the least reason to alter the opinions I at first 
entertained, -gjJiat befiu'e aniesthctics can be introduced /or the 
relief of the omlnan/ palm of child-hlr thy it must be proved incon- 
testably that they are i^ariahli) safe both to the mother and her 
infant, 


IRREGULAEITIES OF HEAD PRESENl’ATION. 

Notwithstanding that, according to the arrangement which 1 
have chosen, all varieties of head i^resentation are considered 
natural; still, as some are of infrequent occurrence, they may be 
regarded as irregularities; and under that term 1 shall proceed do 
describe them. 

* Aososthctic Mid. p. 37, note. Tho learned professor seems to Lave inocMlated 
some of his contemporaries of the modern Athens with his feelings on this subject. 
For Mr. Carmichael Scott, writing to the editor of the Medical Gazette, says : Tho 
Edinburgh practitioners only laugh at our London prejudices and objections to it 
[chloroform in labour], knowing as they do, from abundant experience, that there is 
no fowidation whatever for any of them.’* He then indulges in a little sly sai*' 
casm, at the expense of the profession in London, by remarking : “ But, at the same 
time, no one wonders that such objections and prejudices are current in London.” 
(Vol. X. 1850, p. 81.) 
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Vertex presentation, with the face behind either groin. 
— When the Icetiil cranium enters the pelvis with the face situated 
behind cither of the groins, (plate 36,) it must be evident, as Ihave 
before remarked, that the head is by no means so well adapted to 
tlie cavity, as when the face is directed to the ilium, (plate 34,) or 
looks diagonally backwards to one of the sacro-iliac symphyses 
(plate 35) ; and this want of accommodation sometimes induces a 
lingering labour, and may oblige us to have recourse to instru- 
niental aid. 

But although a tedious case may be anticipated under this mal- 
position ; although the sufferings may be greater, and the time of 
duration more protracted than is usual ; — the mere irregularity of 
situation is not (jf itself sufficient to warrant us in terminating the 
case by artificial means. We are not to interfere instrumentally 
because the face is jilaced anteriorly ; but we must wait till some 
circumstances appear which call imperatively for relief and assist- 
ance. It matters not whether the face is looking backwards or 
foJ’^vards, — to one side or the otlier, — it is our duty to trust to 
th(? power of nature within a certain limit ; should such symptoms, 
hxDwever, arise as indicate danger, we must not allow them to be- 
come aggravated; but have recourse to such means compatible 
witli tlie case, as are least likely to be attended with injimous 
consequences. 

The mechanism of the head’s passage under this presentation 
will be found at page 1 10. When the face turns forwards on the 
exjuilsion of the head, the body passes with the back of the 
shoulders sweeping the hollow of the sacrum (plate 43). They then 
turn a little sideways ; and the centre d? the abdomen appears 
under one of the rami of the pubes, instead of being directed 
backwards as in the more ordinary cases.* 

Mode of detection. — It is not very probable that this position 
will be distinguished before the membranes break ; because, as the 
vertex presents, the posterior fontanelle will first offer itself 
to the fiiigor, and it will be difficult to detect the course which the 
different sutures take thus early in the labour. Besides which, I 
have already advised when we have positively satisfied ourselves the 
head is the presenting part, that we should not endeavour to gain 
further information respecting its precise position while the 
membranous cyst remains entire ; partly because of the difficulty 
of dcing so, but principally because of the danger of inadvertently 
evacuating the liquor amnii prematurely. After the second stage, 
however, has commenced, when the expulsive pains are well esta- 
blished, we shall probably find that the head does not descend 
with its usual case and regularity ; and on making as accurate 


* See note, p. 116. 

o 
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an examination as we can, to ascertain the cause of the delay, we 
shall detect the posterior fontanelle at the back part of the pelvis, 
against one or otlier of the sacro-iliac junctions, and we shall be 
able to trace the sagittal suture running upwards and forwards, to 
terminate in the large diamond-shaped, open space — the anterior 
fontanelle — situated behind the oi)i)osite groin, as would be the 
case in plate tlG. 

Being assured that the head occupies this situation, I would 
strongly enforce the recommendation not to interfere early in the 
labour, but to wait in the hope and expectation either that it 
will be expelled in the manner described at page 110 ^ or, which 
indeed is much more likely, that the face will be gradually turned 
backwards into the hollow of the sacrum, and eventually make its 
exit, gliding over the perineum. Presuming, however, that after 
a number of tolerably strong expulsive pains, no advance takes 
place in the situation of the head, it will then be proper to em- 
brace the cranium between the three first fingers and the thumb 
of one or other hand, and to give the face an inclination to 
the right or left ilium, according as its original direction was to 
tlie right or left groin : and this attempt must be made in the 
absence of uterine contraction, and before the head has become 
locked in the pelvic cavity? ; for if it be delayed till a stiite of 
impaction has occurred, the mal-position cannot be remedied by 
the power of the hand alone, and instruments will most lik(dy be 
required in order to finish the delivery. In making this chaugfj 
in the position of the head, it would not be right to turn tlie face 
at once into the hollow of the sacrum, even if that could be accom- 
plished;; because the probability is, tliat the child’s body being held 
tight .within the contracted uterus, would not follow the sweep 
which the head describes ; and we should incur great danger 
of injuring the neck. All that we are required to do, is tc 
incline the face to one of the ilia, and leave the rest of the 
process to nature 

* I have thought it better not matorinlly to alter tlio text, as written by me in the 
year 1839, although of late a change haa come over the minds of mapy members o‘ 
the profession, (in which, to a certtiin extent, I participate,) regarding the compara- 
tive frequency of the different kinds of vertex presentation ; and this chiefly^ ii 
conscqi^ce of the publication, by Naegel6, of his views upon the subject. ^An essay 
on the mechanism of parturition, composed by that distinguialied professor 'for one 
of the German periodicals, afterwards republibhed in a separate form, in 1822, am 
translated into English by Dr. Rigby in 1829, attracted very considerable attention 
08 well here as on the Continent ; and has served in a great measure to shake tlie pre- 
viously established notions on this interesting question. 

It used to be the prevailing, indeed almost universal, idea, and, consequently, 
the received doctrine, not only that the first four positions which I have noted,— 
nwely, with the face to either ilium, (see Denman’s Introd. to Mid. chap. ix. sect 
viL ; also Davis, Operative Midwifery, p. 236,) or to one or other of the sacro-iliac 
Svinphyses, was by far the most frequent presentation ; but that its direction toward., 
edther of the acetabula at the commencement of labour was of very rare occurrence. 
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Face directed to the promontory of the sacrum, or the symphysis 
pubis , — It is very rarely that the head offers itself, at the com- 
mencement of labour, above the brim of the pelvis, with the 

(Dr. Job. Clarke, Trans, of a Soc. for the Improvement of Med. and Chinirg. Know- 
ledge, vol. ii. Burns, Prin. Mid. cd. 5, p. 384. Merriman’s Synopsis, ed. 5, p. 44 . 
Blundell’s Obstetricy, by Castle, p. 272, where he oven says, it may be justifiable to 
bring down the feet in such cases. Baudclocque, chap. ii. sect. v. parag. G99, and a 
host of other authors.) It was supposed that the face turned into the hollow of the 
sacrum only wlien it was originally directed either laterally to the ilium, or diagonally 
to one of the posterior pelvic joints; and that, when it looked towards either of the 
acetabula, the natural inclination was for it to turn under the ai’ch of the pubes before 
the expulsion of the head, and for the occiput to pass over the sacrum, coccyx, and 
perineum. The fonvard position of the face, therefore, was looked upon as an irre- 
gularity, and one requiring extraordinary exertions for its expulsion, because the 
brow, being so much broader than the occiput, does not accommodate itself so well 
as the occiput to the form of the pubic arch. As a consequence, it was argued that 
the whole head is thrown farther back witliin the pelvic cavity, presses more strongly 
upon the posterior structures of the pelvic outlet, causes the coccyx to be thrust 
more outwards, and more forcibly distends the jierineum. It was acknowledged, 
indeed, that, under some extraordinary circumstances, tlio face, though originally 
presenting forwards, pas'^ed into the hollow of the sacrum before tlio head made its 
exit. But this fortunate change was regarded by Kiiglish as well as Continental prac- 
titioners to occur, as Baudclocque (op. cit. parag. 701) expresses it ‘‘unfortunately 
too*»<eldom for the mother’s sake.” (See besides the English authorities just quoted, 
— Siobold, Lchj-b. dcr Entbiiiduugskuu&t, vol. i. p. 308; Frorirep’s Manual, and other 
German authors.) 

Naegel^*, m the publication referred to, has dechired his conviction that the pro- 
fession has been labouring under a grievous error, in supposing that the fiice being 
directed diagonally forwards at tlie beginning of the laboui’, is an unusual or irregular 
situation; and in allirming that tlic head is expelled, under such circumstances, with 
the occiput ijostcriorly. He says, indeed, (p, 30,1 not only that the presentation of 
the face behind the left acetabulum is by far the most frequent position, next to 
that in which it is directed to the Qur/kt sacro-iliac symphysis ; but he ii thoromjhly 
co/rcincctZ, when the face looks diagonally forward at ^he coinnienccmeut of labour, 
tliat, not the occiput, but the face, is generally turned into the hollow of the sacrum; 
and that “ this chaugo in position requires iio j.eculiarlj’- faiourable circumstances; 
but that those species of labours can be com]dcted by the naturnl pow'ers, under the 
most usual proportions, in the same time, with the same expense of strength, and 
without greater diiiiciilty than when the head takes the mo&t common position.” 

' lie states, also, that ou'u of ninety -six eases in which the face jircscnted towards the 
left acetabulum, (which he observed w'ith particular care, and described in his note- 
book,) in three cases only did the head clear the passage, with the face directed 
anteriorly ; and in all these three cases there were some peculiarities in the structure 
of the licad or of the pelvis, to which he seems to attribute the forward inclination 
of the face (p. 4g). 

That the presfiitidion of the face to either acetabulum, but more particularly to 
the left, is a far more common occun-eiice than w'as generally believed before 
Naegel^ wrote upon the subject, I am perfectly assured; aud that in these original 
presentation B, the face most commonly turns into the Iiollow of the sacrum before 
expulsion, I am equally persuaded ; but that this turn can be performed in as 
short a'tirac, with as little expenditure of pow'er, aud as little pain to the patient, 
as if the face bad originally presented tow\'irds either of the sacro-iliac symphyses, 
1 cannot bring myaolf to believe. It stands to reason, indeed, that, as the face must 
gravel round from the acetabulum to the sacrum, or, in other words, as the head 
'"must make a thrcc-qmt Ivr turn of the half pelvic before it can escape, both that more 
time must be expended, more power must be employed, and more pain must be 
endured, than if the face turned from the sacro-iliac symphysis to the sacrum, or had 
only to sweep over one-quarter space of the half pelvic, instead of three quarters. I 
think Nacgcle has both rather over-rated the frequency of this particular presentation of 
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brow directed either against the promontory of the sacrum, 
(idate fig. 1,) or the symphysis pubis, the vertex being most 
dependent (fig. 2 ) ; so rarely, indeed, that some practitioners of 

the head, as well as the facility with which its turn with the face into the hollow of 
the sacrum is effected. 

Nacgele’s position is, that the head is almost invariably placed with its long diameter 
in the direction of the Hght oblique diameter of the pelvis ; that is, from the nght 
saci'o-Uiac symphysis to the left acctahidum. And Naegele the Younger, from observa- 
tions made on 3491 cases of vertex presentation, says that in twelve only of these did 
tlie head lie in the left oblique diameter, or in the direction from the left sacro-iliac 
symphysis to the mght avctahuluin, so that the proportion of the latter position, is only 
one in every tioo hundred and nindy-one cases. In eight of these the occiput was 
looking forwards^ and in four backwards. lie further states that in •22t)2 cases the faco 
was directed backwards to the right sacro-iliac symphysis, and in 1217 forwards 
the left acetabulum; so that in rather more than one third of these labours the face 
was originally directed diagonally forwards. Simpson (Obstetric Memoirs, vol. i., 
p. 4.^6,) says that in “ ninety-nine out of every hundred cases of cranial presentation, 
the long diameter of the head is found placed, at the commencement of parturition, 
in the right oblique diameter of the brim, which in the living subject is the longest.” 
Ho states also that the tables of the Maternity Kospital at Eilmbuvgli, show that the 
face presents to the left acdabuluht once in every /oio* labours, whilst in private prac- 
tice, he baa noticed it to occur once in hettoeen eccry three and four. '^Fliis jiroportion 
accords with the obseiwations I have myself of late years made. Simpson also cal 
culates that when the face is situated diagonally foi'wards at the beginning of* the 
process, it will turn into the hollow of the sacrum before expulsion in twenty^ 
nine cases out of thirty. Tlie reason assigned by him for the enormous prepon- 
derance of cases whore the head is found, at the beginning of labour, witli its long 
diameter in the right oblique diameter of the pelvis — in a line running from the right 
sacro-iliac symphysis to tlie left acetabulum — seems to bo, because, in the left oblupio 
diameter, “ its length is curtailed by the presence of the rectum/' This is rather too 
mechanical au explanation to be followed stringently; for tlic position of the head is, 
no doubt, determined before the os uteri opens, and conseqiiontly before the head can 
be influenced by any impression made upon it by the space which the rectum occiqiics, 
either at the brim or in the pelvic cavity. If, as Sinqison avers, the right obliquo 
diameter in the living woman is the longest which the pelvis possesses, the alleged 
frequency of the long diameter of the head being applied in this direction, may be 
referred to those unerring laws by which Nature so admirably adapts the means she 
employs to the ends she has in view. 

I have before, at p. 109, stated, that in the earlier part of ray professional career, I 
was impressed with the belief, for reasons there given, that the position of the head 
with the face opposite to cither ilium, — the long diameter of the cranium tallying with 
the direct transverse diameter of the pelvic brim, — was very common ; but that more 
extended observation had convinced me that in these cases the original position had been 
with the faco towards one of the acotabula — ^that ithad commenced its rotation back- 
wards — had been arrested in its transit ; and that the head had hecoipc fixed in that 
position, without being able to perfect its turn. And this I judged from the maimer 
in which the chest of the child escaped after the head was in tlie world. For it is 
evident that if the anterior part of the thorax and abdomen bo expelled pressed 
against the rami of either ischium and puhis, after the face had transversed the hollow 
of the sacrum and perineum, the original position of the face must have bcou diago- 
nally forwards, the great part of the body of the child not following the turn which 
the head had made in emerging. By attending, therefore, to the mode in which the 
trunk passes, wo may inform ourselves of the position which the child held in utero, 
and of the original direction of the fmtal faco. In the cases that I allude to, I found 
the face by far most frequently directed to the left ilium. 

It has often been a subject of astonishment with me, when the face has been 
expelled along the sacrum, and the fore part of the chest has escaped under the 
ramus of the ischium and pubis, that no injury was sustained by the child from 
the twisting of the neck, which, it would appear, must take place ; but it seems to 
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{^eat repute have denied the possibility of such an occurrence.* 
From my own observation, however, I am perfectly satisfied that 
both these presentations occasionally do take place. Under 
this position the head is placed with its longest diameter in the 
direction of the shortest diameter of the pelvic brim ; and if the 
head and the pelvis be of average dimensions, it is impossible 
for the head to occux)y the cavity, unless a change in situation 
either occurs spontaneously, or is effected artificially. 

Diagnosis. — In this case the vertex is observed to lie high up 
at the brim of the pelvis, almost out of the reach of the finger, as 
introduced -in a common examination. But although, from the 
difficulty in feeling the presenting part suspicion may be excited 
that the position is irregular, the peculiar nature of that irregu- 
larity will probably not be determined until after the membijaijous 
cyst has given way. On the second stage of labour, however, hav- 
ing comnieiiced, — following the general directions before laid 
down, — it is right that an accurate examination of the head, and 
of its bearings in relation to the pelvis, be made, and we shall find 
the sagittal suture running from before directly backwards, and 
laterally or diagonally. We may then be assured that the face 
is looking either towards the promontory of the sacrum or symphj^sis 
pubis, and i)ositivo knowledge on that point will be afi’orded by 
the situation of the anterior fontanclle. In relation as this fonta- 
nelle is directed backwards or forwards, so will the face be situated. 

I have no doubt that this mal -position is in many instances 
rectified by nature herself ; that (the force of the uterine contrac- 
tions being resisted, by the approximation of the pelvic bones in 
their conjugate diameter, which do not afford due and pro^ior- 
tionate space for the descent of the head thus placed) the mecha- 
nical impediment (offered occasions the head to turn, with the face 
to one or other side, on the same ])rinciples tluit regulate tlie turn 
which is observed to occur in all natural eases, just before it 
escapes externally. There is no more difficulty in ^believing that 
such a change of position is likel}' to happen at the upper than at 
the lower pelvic aperture. 

Being sjitisfied, then, of the situation of the head after the 
membranes have broke]i, having watched the effect of two or 
three pains, and observing that it evinces no disposition to accom- 
modate itself to the dimensions of the jadvic brim, it is proper, — 
lest, the woman become worn out by inefficient stniggles, and lest 
the cranium become wedged in this unfortunate position — to follow 


boar this very considerable rotation with perfect impunity ; and the probability is, 
that it is not tlio nock only which is twisted to permit tlie head to turn, as de- 
BCiibed; but that the whole vertebral column participates in the torsion, while the 
child’s head is passing, — to recover its natural straightnoaa as soon as the head is 
liberated. * See p. 110. 
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nature’s dictates, and incline the face laterally. This alteration 
in situation it would not be difficult to effect, by grasping the 
head between the three first fingers and thumb introduced into 
the vagina, provided the os uteri were well dilated, the vagina and 
perineum sufficiently relaxed, and the head remained above the 
brim, perfectly moveable, free, and unimpacted. On this slight 
alteration being made, the head will enter the pelvis, all the diffi- 
culty will be over, and the case will be reduced to one of the most 
ordinary character. If, however, we cannot accomplish this object, 
let us then be guided by the general rule — to which there is no 
exception — that of waiting till either the lapse of time, or symptoms 
of danger, require instrumental interference. 

Brow Presentation. — Other parts of the head besides the 
vertex may present. The anterior fontanelle, or brow, may be 
the depending part ; and under this presentation the face may 
offer itself at the pelvic brim, looking to one ilium or the other — 
obliquely backwards to either sacro-iliac synchondrosis — obliquely 
forwards to cither of the groins — directly forwards to the sym- 
physis pubis — or directly backwards towards the promontory 
of the sacrum ; in the same manner, indeed, so far as regarils 
the points of the pelvic parietcs, as though tlie vertex presented. 

Under either of these mal-positions, the head is still h‘ss adapted 
to the passage than when the vertex presents with tlie face for- 
wards, since much greater space is required for its transmission. 
It has been shown in plate vii. that the same cranium, wlien tin* 
brow or face is directed first, requires a space of nearly an inch 
more in the longest diameter, than when the vertex is iirotrudcd. 

Brow Presentation; the face lookimj diaf/onalljj backwards , — 
In all cases where the anterior fontanelle offers itself originally, 
there is a natural inclination for the case to be converted into a 
perfect face presentation ; and this is owing to the fibres of the 
fundus uteri exerting themselves strongly upon the fietal body; 
under which action the shoulders are pressed downwards, the chin 
is gradually separated more and more from the chest, and the head 
is expelled in the manner hereafter to be described.* 

It is very probable that the presentation of the anterior fonta- 
nclle may be detected before the membranes rupture, because of 
its quadrangular figure, and because of the large space it offers to 
the finger : but even should this information be obtained thus 
early, little con be done towards rectifying the position until, the 
liquor amnii is spontaneously evacuated: since, under any 
attempts we might use, we should almost unavoidably destroy the 

* If plate 44, which represents a presentation of the brow, with the chin to the 
left sacro-iliac synchondrosis, be compared with plate 45, in which is depicted a face 
case with the chin to the left ilium, it will be easily seen how the power of the uterine 
contractions tends to convert a brow into a complete face presentation. 
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integrity of the membranous cyst, which it is of such essential 
importance to preserve whole. It is necessary that the case 
should be watched carefully and narrowly ; and on the rupture of 
the bag, an accurate examination should be instituted, with the 
view of determining whether the face lie forward, backward, or 
laterally. In the case now under consideration, the sagittal 
suture, which becomes our guide, is traced from the anterior 
fontauelle, running oblicpiely forwards and upwards to one groin 
or the other. There can then exist no doubt, lirst, that the ante- 
rior fontaiuille presents ; and, secondly, that the face is placed 
backwards in relation to the pelvis. 

Inasmuch as a considc'rahly greater si^ace is required under a 
I)resentati()n of the brow than Avlieii iJie vertex depends ; inas- 
much as tliere exists sucli a disposition to convert the case, into a 
face prcsentjition ; and imismucli as tlie labour is usually pro- 
tracted, and attended with a ])roportionably increased degree of 
pjiiii ; it would naturally follow that we should endeavour to 
place the head in a more favourable position, by throwing the 
chin more upon tlie chest, ajid causing the vertex to descend ; 
pji'ovided this could be «iceomplislicd without incurring danger, 
without any aggravatit)n of siilfering, and without the formidable 
ap])earance of prejiaring for an operation. Tliis object can fre- 
quoiitl}' be gained, if the position he detected soon aftei* the 
ru])ture of tlie membranes, and before the head has perfectly 
eiigMLed in the. ])i;lvir' i^aviiy, by a. very simple and easy method: 
it only re,jihres iJnit steady ])ressuro should be made upon the 
brow with tlie extremity of the linger during the urgency of pain, 
so that Ihe forehead may be arrested at the spot to which it has 
attained, and the jiowers of the uterus be exi)ended upon the 
back ])art of tlic head. It is then usually observed that the head 
is bent forward on tlie neck as on a hinge ; the vertex comes 
d(Avn, the hi('w remains stationary ; and thus the case may be 
made one of the most simple, natural, and easy kind. We can 
oiily siiccei'd, how^evm’, in tliis endeavour during the paroxysm 
of pain : w e are not to ex])ect that we shall be able to pmh the 
anterior fontauelle up above tlie brim ; our only intention should 
be to prevent its passing down further, and to give an opportunity for 
the back part of the head to occupy the pelvis more completely. 
If this counter-pressure be made witli caution, tenderness, and 
ju(\gmcnt, it can do no harm, and may be productive of much good. 

Brow p>re mentation, with the face forwards . — The anterior fonta- 
nelle may present with the face looking forwards to one or other 
groin ; and this position is even more unfavourable than either 
of those just described ; because not only is that part of the head 
jiresenting which in itself requires a considerably increased space, 
but it is placed in a very awkward situation as regards the pelvis. 
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There is the double disadvantage of a brow presentation, and 
the face being directed forwards. There can be but little diffi- 
culty in detecting this position, at any rate, after, or even previ- 
ously to, the rupture of the membranes : the anterior fontanclle 
is easily discriminated, and the sagittal suture can be traced 
running obliquely backwards and upwards, until it terminates at 
the superior angle of the occipital bone, in the direction of one of 
the sacro-iliac symphyses. 

The same remarks just made respecting the propriety and 
necessity of giving a new inclination to tlie head, apply with equal 
truth, and even more force, to the variety now under contempla- 
tion. There is the same chance of the case being converted into 
a face presentation, — the same likelihood of a protracted termi- 
nation ; — and we possess almost an equally easy and effectual 
method of rectifying the unfortunate position. Counter-pressure, 
during the time of pain, will here also avail us much ; not, how- 
ever, directed on the centre of the brow, hut on one side, just 
above the temple. We may often succeed in preventing the chin 
passing downwards, in making the vertex the most d('pcuding 
part, and in throwing the face a little backwards. If we ca- i 
cause the head to move in the slightest degree, so as to direct the 
forehead opposite the iliac fossa., wo shall find that nature will 
eventually turn it with the face into the hollow of tlie sacrum. 
Should these attempts, however, not prove successful, the head 
may be embraced between three fingers and a thumb, and a rota- 
tory inclination given to it ; the proper change can thus gene- 
rally be effected, unless, indeed, some time has elapsed since the 
membranes broke. 

The presentation of the brow ivith the face directed tmvards 
the promontory of the sacrum or the symphysis pnhis, is even more 
unusual than the same direction of the face, the vertex present- 
ing ; there will be equal or even more difficulty in its passage 
through the brim ; the same means must be taken to detect its 
situation, and the same attemjits used to jilace it in a more 
favourable one. 

Face Presentation. — I am inclined to think that most of the 
face presentations which we meet with in practice were originally 
brow presentations, and have been changed by the action of the 
uterus in the way I have already specified : however, there is 
no question that the face sometimes offers itself even at the onset 
of labour. Various are the positions in which a foetus, when the 
face presents, may be placed ; but .this is the most common. The 
crown of the head is directed to one ilium, the chest towards the 
other, and a shoulder towards the spinal column and abdominal 
muscles respectively, (Plate 45.) As the case progresses, the face 
descends down into the pelvis, until the summit of the head im- 
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pinges on one ischium ; and the chin on the other. The resist- 
ance then met with from the ischial bones, causes the direction 
of the head to be totally altered. The chin gradually turns for- 
wards, and appears under the arch of the pubes ; the neck and 
chest being arrested behind those bones, the force of the uterine 
contractions is expended on the upper and back part of the head ; 
the occiput consequently sweeps along the sacrum and perineum, 
the head moves forward on the hinge of the neck, and on its 
emerging, the chin is the first part delivered — the occiput the 
last. (Plate IG.) This change will, I believe, always take place, 
unless tlu? child’s head be very small relatively to the size of the 
pelvic cavity. L myself never knew' an instance of face presenta- 
tion, in which tlic head was exj^ellod with the upper and back 
part emerging from under the pubic arch.^ A face presentation 
requires even more room than any yet discussed ; and if it be a 
first child, it is generally attended with great dilYiculty and dis- 
tress ; but if tlie parts be well relaxed — if the pelvis be good, and 
the pains strong — as a general principle, face iDresentations will be 
terminated with little or no assistance. 

sAIodc of delcctioiL — It is not very difficult to detect a face pre- 
sentation, even before the membranes break ; or ratlier, it is easy 
to determine that no part of the cranium, properly so called, i>re- 
sents ; for the face is readily distinguished from the harder parts 
of the head. On making an examination, an irregular, soft body 
meets the finger, wliich, unless we are careful in our inquiiy, we 
may possibly mistake for other parts of the child. The face has 
not unfivquently been confounded with tlie breech — of which I 
have known more than one instance ; the cheeks liave been 
takeji for the nates and the mouth for the anus. The prominence 
and rcgularit}^ of the features will necessarily be our dis- 
criminating marks. Thus wx may feel the nose about the centre ; 
•the two eyes above ; the chin below ; and the mouth, differing 
from the anus in shape, size, and in possessing lips ; — the gums 
and the tongue can often be felt, also, after the liquor amnii is 
discharged; and tlum doubt can exist no longer. Besides these 
sufficiently# striking features which indicate the face, the breech 
possesses certain distinctions of its own, to be liercafter par- 
iicuLirly noted. If we are satisfied with sim})ly placing our 
finger against the puffy check, wo are very likely to fall into 
error^; but we are not to form an opinion by one part alone — we 
must take all the points that we can reach as diagnostic signs. 

* Meigs gives an illustration in wlucli a child, under a face presentation, is passing 
with tho chin sweeping the sacrum and perineum; aud details a case in point. (Ob- 
stetrics, p. 338.) Dr. Leo also (Lectures on Theory and Practice of Midwifery, 1844, 
p. 2(30) gives a cut describing the head in tho pelvis, with the chin and under part of 
tho lower jaw occupying the sacrum. As I have said in the text, no such case has ever 
come under iny observation. 
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It becomes a most important question, whether under a face 
presentation any means should be adopted to place the child in a 
more favourable position. So difficult, and almost impossible, 
was the transmission of the head under this presentation (as well 
as some other of these irregularities) at one time thought that 
it was recommended that the hand should be introduced into the 
uterus — that the feet should be laid hold of, and that the child 
should be delivered by turning. This ox^eration performed under 
the most favourable circumstances, is always attended with great 
pain, and frequently with great danger — danger both to the 
mother and the child ; — to the mother, from the chance of injury 
to which her structures (particularly the uterus) arc exposed — to 
the child, in consequence of the pressure wliich the funis umbi- 
licalis must more or less experience, when the shoulders and head 
arc passing through the i)elvic cavity. All these circumstances, 
then, being taken into consideration, the x^ractice of clianging the 
position of the child under a face presentation, by turning, is now 
almost entirel}^ exxdoded; and we ratlier leave tlie case to nature, 
so long as we can safely trust her, than subject tlie woman and 
the infant to such dangers. i 

But suppose, on watching the case, w^e find no advantage 
gained — no alteration in the x^osition of the head — no advance 
from hour to hour — what then is to be done ? We must here 
also act upon the same unerring x^rinciples before laid down, wait 
till symptoms require our interference, and then use that instru- 
ment which seems most ax)plicable to the emergency. For it is 
impossible, by any counter x^ressure, to make a beneficial change 
in the situation of the head under a face x>resentati()n. Wo can- 
not cause the head to turn ux)03i the neck, so as to apx>roximate 
the chin to the chest, by x^ressure axqjlied by the finger ; nor can 
we, indeed, succeed in producing the same alteration by the 
introduction of the hand over the vertex, the adaptation of tlie 
points of the fingers to the occix>ut, and the apx)lication of gentle 
traction : as some have recommended.t The vectis, tlien — 
vided any instrument be required — will be found the most 
approx^riate. Face and car x^i^esentations, indeed, apx>ear to me 
the only cases in which the foreex^s docs not possess an absolute 
sux3eriority over the vectis. 

The features of a child born under a face presentation arc 
generally much swollen, turgid, and livid. We must be prepared, 
therefore, to expect some disfigurement ; which, however, will 
generally disappear in two or three days. 1 


* See Dewees, Mid., par. 654. 

+ Baudelocque, par. 1337, tranal, advises this method of rectifying the position, 
before the head lias engaged in the pelvic aperture. See also par. 1870. 

J Meigs (Treatise on Obstotrice, 1862, p. 393) judiciously recommends the young 
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Ear Presentation. — Ear presentations are by far the most 
rare of any of these irregular i)ositions of the head. Either side 
of the head may present ; the face may look to one ilium or 
the other, or to the pubes or the sacrum. 

As illustrative of the meclianism of ear presentation, I will 
suppose a case in wliicli the face is looking backwards ; in which 
the summit of the licad is directed to the right ilium, and the 
left shoulder impinges on tlie left ilium ; and in which the ear 
meets the finger, immediately on being passed up to the pelvic 
brim. (Plate 17.) In this xiosition, jn-ovided the head clears the 
brim, it is usually in'opelled into the pelvis in proportion as the 
trunk of the child advances, until it comes to press low down 
upon the outlet ; but in consequence of its being doubled side- 
ways on the shoulder, the space recpiired for its exit thus is more 
til an the inferior iielvic npeudure affords, and before it can escape 
it must necessarily take a fresh direction : a change in situation, 
therefore, is elT(‘cted ; — not, indeed, a semi -rotatory turn, such as 
the head describes under the pi*esontation of the vertex, but the 
summit of the head ])asses downwards; the joints (^f the cervical 
va^tebric allow the neck to become nearly straightened ; the face 
is by degrees tlirown into the hollow of the sacrum ; and the 
oceijmt is turned up under the arch of the pubes. If the face is 
looking forwards above the symphysis pubis, the case will 
be surrounded by increased difficulties, the face being expelled 
under the puhic arch ; nevertheless those remarks are gene- 
rally applicable to all ear presentations. 

Mode of Detection. — There can be little difficulty in detecting 
an ear, or in determining how the head lies, with reference to the 
pelvic brim, when we touch it. There is no part of the foetal 
body we ai’e likely to confound with the ear. We can feel the 
diflbrent parts of the organ itself, and the bony head surrounding 
• it. We can distinguish the helix or flap, and the tragus or sessile 
part ; we know that behind the helix is situated the occiput, and 
anterior to tlie tragus, the face ; and tliese points will immediately 
lead us to determine the true position of the head as regards the 
‘ pelvis. • 

^Having, then, detected the ear, and ascertained the situation of 
the head, three modes of proceeding offer themselves for our 
choice. AVe may either turn the child and extract it by the feet ; 
or w€ may endeavour to bring down the vertex ; or, leaving the 
case for some time to nature, we may hope that the head will 
gradually assume a more favourable direction. Doubtless there 
are particular cases to which each of these means may be appli- 
cable ; but, upon the whole, the observations I have just made 

practitioner to wai;n the friends, before the child is born, of the probability of this 
, disfigurement, lost it should bo imputed to some improper conduct on his part. 
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regarding the management of face presentations are equally valid 
in this case. Turning is not generally required, and should not 
be thought of, if the uterus be strongly contracted round the 
child’s body ; no good can be effected b}^ counter-pressure ; I 
cannot see what advantage could be gained by the introduction of 
the fingers over that side of the head which lies uppermost, even 
if they could be passed up without dilliculty ; and it is certainly 
not necessary to interfere instruinentally, merely because the car 
presents. The comuioii principle must here direct us ; we must 
wait patiently, in tlie hope that nature will effect her object; and 
should the head remain stationary for some time, or should con- 
stitutional symptoms of distress supervene, delivery must be 
effected instruinentally : and that may probably be accomplished 
by the vcctis. 


DIFFICULT LABOUll. 

The second class of labours, difficult or LAnouions, cmbrac*‘S 
two orders, lingering and inatrumental, 

Ltnoektno LAiiOun.— I have defined a Ungcring Inlmir to be a 
case in which the head presents ; which occupii'S more than 
twenty-four hours from its commencement to its termination; 
which is concluded without the necessity for instrumental or 
manual interference ; during the progress of which no dangerous 
or unusual symptoms manifest themselves ; and in which nothing 
calj|Ag for anxiety occurs, except the h'ligtli of time that elapses 
^ttfmer its continuance : so that it differs <;nly from a natural labour 
in respect of its duration. 

We ;gomctimes hear of a W'oman being in uninterrupted labour a 
week, "'ten days, a foi-tnight, or even longer. Such an idea is 
perfectly absurd ; the iiowers of the system could not bear up 
'against the exertion of labour for si^ protracted a period. Besides 
which, the active agents could not support their operations for so 
long a time : for the uterus obeys the general law's of muscular 
action under parturition ; its pow ers become gradually enfeebled 
under a continuance of excessive toil, and it is at last entirely 
disabled through exhaustion : with the cessation of its action, the 
process of labour is also at a stand. I'Lis is exactly analogous 
to what we observe daily and hourly in all muscular structures : 
when fatigued, they contract feebly and unwillingly ; and wben 
their powers are exhausted they can exert themselves no hmger. 
Such cases, then, of reputed prolonged parturition, are dependent 
on false, irritable, spasmodic pains, situated in some other part 
of the body ; by which, as we have already learned, women arc 
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frequently harassed toAvards the close of gestation ; hut which are 
perfectly unconnected with, and independent of, contraction in 
the uterine fibres. 

In estimating lingering labours, we calculate from the first 
commencoincnt of true uterine action; but in estimating the 
length of labour, in reference to the patient’s strength, and its 
(^rtecls on her system, we principally take into consideration the 
time that has rbijised since the membranes broke ; for it is , 
reasonable to infer tliat no groat ( xertion has been sustained ' 
— consequently that liltlo or no oxliaustion has appeared : and 
particular})% that scarce any injurious ])ressure can have taken 
place on tlio sol’1 jiarts within tlio pelvis, while the membranous 
cyst remained entini ; jirovided tlua e be an ordinary quantity of 
liquor amnii. Tims, wlitm called to a case of lingering labour, in 
considi'ring the cleince of injury from its duration, our mind 
slnmld ho diivcK'd, not so much to the interval which has elapsed 
since the first aec.i'ssion of uterine jiains, as to the time at which 
th(i membrane's ruptured ; and that should be looked upon as the 
jieriod Avlieii it was jiossihle for dangerous pressure to have com- 
im-nced. 

ChviisHS. — ]Many and various arc the causes which may pro- 
duce a ])rotra(ded labour. 'J’hey may ho arranged imder two 
distinct heads — those which are referable to the mother, — and 
those in which tlie ovum is at fault. The causes referable to the 
mother are — 

First, the Avant of suillcient poAver. or tlie absence of sufficient 
energy, in the uterus itself ; 

SicondJjj, the Avant of sufficient room in the bony pelvis, to 
admit the ready i)assage of the fmtiis ; 

Thlrdltj, the presence of one or more tumours in the pelvic 
cavity ; 

Fourthly, rigidity of the os uteri, vagina, and perineum — one 
of these organs being affected singly ; or a combined rigidity of 
the Avhole tending to retard the progress ; 

Fifthbf, a cicatrix, or membranous impediment, existing in the 
vagina ; - 

Slxthhf, obliquity of the os uteri; 

Sovciithly, a distended bladder ; and, 

Fhjhtldn, the presence of a vesical calculus. 

Those causes of lingering labour referable to the ovum are said 
to be — 

Fir>it, rretcrnatural toughness of the membranes ; 

Secondly, the head being larger than common, from natural 
healtliy formation, deformity, or disease ; 

Thirdly, the head being too strongly ossified, though not of 
larger dimensions than ordinary ; 
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Fourthly^ mal-position of the head ; 

Fifthly 9 ascites or tympanites of the foetal abdomen ; 

Sixthly, the umbilical cord being unnaturally short, or being 
twisted around tlie body or limbs of the fa'tus ; 

Seventhly, unusual bulk of the trunk or limbs ; and, 

Eighthly, monstrosity. 

Some of these causes in wliich the child is at fault, exert .a 
great influence over the duration of labour ; while others possess 
no power whatever in retarding the j^rocess, as far as the head 
is concerned. 

Inefficient uterine action. — Labours rendered tedious, or 
lingering, from this cause, are generally observed in constitutions 
debilitated by previous disease, by excessive discJiarges, or some 
other depressing action. We constantly remark, also, that tlie 
uterus acts feebly when the ^voman has previously borne a large 
family. In this latter instance, indeed, the organ does not obey 
tlie laws of muscular action ; for the more frequently muscles are 
called into powerful contraction, the stronger tliey become ; — the 
utei'us, on the contrary, usually displays less energy when its 
peculiar powers have been often exerted in childbirth. • 

This cause of lingering labour is known by the pains being 
weak ; the intervals at which they succeed each other distant ; 

, the space of time during which they continue shoil ; — while, at 
the same time, there probably exists a good i)elvis, and a sulli- 
cient degree of dilatation and laxity of the passages to allow the 
escape of the foetus, provided the propelling powers were adequate 
to that end. In some cases, where the delay is attributable to 
inefficient uterine power, the sanguiferous system may . also bo 
acting with diminished force ; and there are perhaps other symp- 
toms present, indicative of general debility. It is not likely that 
we shall find much difficulty in detecting this cause of lingering 
labour. 

Treatment, — Under these circumstances, it becomes our duty 
to endeavour, if possible, to rouse the uterine energies ; by doing 
which we may probably prevent the necessity for instrumental 
delivery. This object w^e can sometimes easily effect. The pains 
may be augmented both in frequency and strength, and may even 
occasionally be restored after they have been suspended for many 
hours ; — ^by warm diluent drinks ; — by stimulants taken into the 
; stomach ; — by particular medicines ; — by friction and other external 
j means; — and by a change of posture. 

Of all the methods employed for the purpose of increasing 
inefficient, and restoring declining pains, none are more frequently 
had recourse to, and none are less injurious, than warm diluents ; 
; they are the simplest that can be used, and are often successful. 
It is very common for the nurse, when the uterine contractions 
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are weak, short, irregular, and distant, to propose that some gruel 
or tea should be given “ to bring back the pains.” If such 
nourishment be grateful to the patient, if there be no tendency to 
vomit, or if she feels to desire it, there can in few cases be any 
objection to the exhibition of warm diluents ; and they may be 
given almost ad libitum. To stimulants, as a general principle, 
under labour, I am decidedly adverse ; and consider it as a 
maxim never to allow them, unless some degree of faintness be 
present ; or a languid state of the general system indicate their 
propriety: because the excitement they cause must be followed 
V by a corresponding depression ; and they may tend either to 
induce fever, or liurry on exhaustion. Before stimulants are 
cxliibited, many things must be taken into consideration i such 
as tlie state of the pulse and skin ; the length of time the labour 
has lasted ; tlie strength of tlie pains ; the degree of faintness 
the patient is suft'ering ; and the kind of discharge. Should the ’ 
pulse be weak and slow, tlie ‘surface colder than natural, the 
uterine contractions powerless, and the system depressed, while 
at the same time there is no blood flowing through the vagina,^ 
nr^fc- any indication of internal and concealed liiemorrhage, &timu-| 
Lints are called for ; and either the domestic or metlicatcd may 
he allowed. 

Various specific medicines have been recommended at different 
times, to increase the parturient throes, and facilitate the child’s 
birth ; but I believe that the whole of these substances, one only 
excepted, act upon the womb through the excitement induced in 
the arterial S3^stem. I’liey first stimulate the nervous, then the 
arterial, and through the medium of those systems, tlic uterus. 
Almost the only medicine now used as a uterine excitant, is the 
ergot of rijc: and I have no liesitation in declaring my opinion 
that its action is specific, and that the uterus is not affected 
• through any disturbance first set up in the arterial sj^^stem.* 


* Tho secalo coniutiira, ergot, or spurred rye, is the produce of a disease iu that 
plant, with which one or more of the grains in dilTerent ears are simultaneously 
affected. ‘When attacked with tho “spur,” the corn first becomes softish and pulpy; 
and soon bui’sting from its husk, obtains solidity, and assumes a lengthened form, 
slightly curved, aud pointed at tho extremity; its hue is in tho first instance red, but 
it soon changes to a dark violet or blackish colour. The diseased grain varies much 
in length, sometimes being perfectly concealed within its husk, at others growing to 
nearly an inch and a half ; its usual length is about an inch, and its general appearance 
resemiiles much the spur of the cock. As wo obtain tho grain, it is brittle, and 
breaks with a crisp, irregular fracture, somewhat like a dried almond. On being 
divided, it is seen to consist of a dark cortical and internal bluish white substance ; it 
has 110 heating qualities, is not unpleasant to tlie taste, but possossea a slight mawkish 
flavour. Almost all the grains, and many of the other grasses, are subject to this 
affection (Pereira’s Mat. Med., ed. i. p. 697) ; but it is most usual in rye, and most 
frequently taken from that plant for medicinal purposes. Wet seasons are parti- 
cularly favourable for its production ; it is sometimes observed in this country, but 
is more common in Switzerland, the south of France, and in North America. The 
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The drug has been exhibited in various forms, chiefly in powder, 
infusion, decoction, and tincture. The two first are in my opinion 
the best modes. If given in fine powder, about twenty grains is 
the proper dose ; but 1 am myself generally in the habit of using 
it in infusion. Two drachms may be infused in four or six 
ounces of boiling water for twenty minutes ; a fourth part of the 
strained liquor should be given at a time, and under labour the 
dose may be repeated every quarter of an hour, until either its 
action becomes apparent, or tlie whole is taken ; for I consider it 
useless to persevei e with tlie medicine, if the quantity mentioned 
produces no effect. I have found that if the infusion -be allowed 
to stand mucli longer tlian the time specified, it acquires a 
nauseating 2n"0[)crty wliich greatly distresses the stomach. Des- 
granges* used only the black cortical part, in which ]w. considered 
its active principle to reside : he gave it in doses of four or six 
grains, which he found as efficacious as thirty grains of the whole 
powder. Villeneuve administered it in lavements; and he con- 
siders this the most efficacious means of employing it, provided 
there be present much irritability of the stomach. 

I have given the ergot, in the doses recommended, every four 
or six hours, for many successive days, on several occasions, and 
never knew it produce any bad effects upon the mother, except 
occasionally nausea and vomiting. Usually there is no more 
influence perceptible on the general system than would be observed 
after taking a cup of tea; but its effects upon the uterus in 
labour are often speedy, powerful, and astonishing. Its action 
mostly commences within fifteen or twenty minutes after its 
exhibition; and the character of the pains induced through its 
agency differs materially from the ordinary throes of parturition ; 
so that it is possible in many cases to distinguish them, as being 
actually produced by the drug itself ; — they are stronger and more 
constant than the common pains of labour. When the ergot has 
obtained full power over the system, the uterus will freipiently 
act without any decided intermission for many minutes together ; — 
there being only a slight remission observed — no interval of 
perfect ease. This remark has been made by InglebyJ aiid other 
physicians ; and I have had myself an opportunity of observing 
its truth on many occasions. 

As the ergot undoubtedly possesses such a strong influence 


disease destroys the germinating po^or of those particular seeds which are attacked 
with it, but does not affect the sound grains in the same ear. The ergot in fine 
powder is of a perfect ash colour, and its infusion of a dingy violet. 

* Neale on the JErgot, p. 42. 

f On Uterine Heemonhage, p. 70. See also Pereira’s Mat. Med., p. 602 ; and 
Murphy, Lectures on Midwifery, p. 141, Meigs (Treatise on Obstetrics, p, 674) says 
a uterine pain caused by t]i|e ergot ** may last twenty minutes, or even half an hour, 
without a moment’s suspension.” 
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over the uterine system, it is evident that, if exhibited improperly, 
it is Ukely to do much injury, and that it must be used with great 
discrimination. 

There are many cautions, then, as well for the chihVs sake as 
the mother’s, necessary to be attended to in adopting and employing 
it. Its exhibition must not be thought of in any case where a 
disproportion exists between the head of the child and the pelvic 
cavity; we should incur great danger of inducing contusion, 
inflammation, and laceration. Neither must it be exhibited 
where there is any disposition to rigidity of tlic parts, — either the 
, os uteri, the vagina, or the perineum, — through fear of the same 
dangers. As a principle, it is not usually necessary in first 
children, and therefore this is a case in which we generally should 
, make an exception. It must not be given in any case where the 
labour is rendered lingering by mal-position of the head. It 
may be admissible occasionally in breech presentations; but in no 
case of transverse position of 'the feetus, provided the term of 
gestation is nearly completed, should we ever contemplate 
administering the ergot, at least not until after turning was 
accomplished. It might tiien indeed bo had recourse to with 
advantage, provided the uterus was acting sluggishly, to insure a 
more perfect state of contraction in the organ. Under a head 
presentation it must only he exliibited where the sole cause of 
delay is a torpid or feeble state of uterine action ; or where it is 
desirable to terminate the labour speedily, in conseciuence of 
luemorrliage. I liave found it very useful in accidental haemo- 
rrhage after the membranes have been ruptured, as w cU as in cases 
of i)laccnta imcv'm ; in loss of blood under abortion also, where it 
was impossible to empty the uterus by manual operation ; and 
where the patient would pcrhai^s have sunk from a continuance of 
the bleeding. 

• But although I am perfectly convinced of the powers which 
the ergot sometimes displays under parturition, I am by no means 
inclined to agree with those i)ractitioners who think that this 
medicine will entirely supersede the necessity of any other means 
being tidof)ted in lingering labour. I cannot coincide in the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Michell,* that its general introduction 
w^ll so completely supersede the use of the forceps, that “ he 
Nvould not be surprised if in twenty jgrvs that instrument should 
be Ijnown onlj^ by name.” Nor in his remark, “that except in 
the rare cases in which the Ctesaroan operation was formerly 
recommended, he conceives there will now be no l^ccasion for 
instrumental aid in midwifery.” 

* On the Ergot of Rye, 1 828, p. 50. For a brief history of the ergot, and some 
objections urged against its use, as well as a notice of the dangei-s to which the child 
is exposed, when the patient is brought fully under its influence, see Appendix C. 
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Authors vary much in the statements they furnish of their 
success with this grain. This discrepancy may partly be accounted 
for by the ergot, in those cases where it produced no impression, 
not being fresh ; since, by being kept too long a time, it loses its 
virtue.* * * § It may also be owing partly to the constitution of the 
patient not being susceptible of its peculiar action. We know 
that some persons are not susceptible of the peculiar action of 
mercury; and we may easily believe that in the same manner 
some constitutions may be insusceptible to the peculiar action of 
the ergot of rye.t 

Borax was held by the ancients in high estimation as a pro- 
moter of uterine action. It fell, however, completely into disuse, 
till its supposed virtues were again brought into notice by llufe- 
land.I And the late Professor Lobstein more recently recom- 
mended it in a communictitioii addressed to the Societe Medicale 
d’Emulation de Paris.§ The quantity he employed was five or 
six grains every half-hour. Bigbyll also speaks of it in terms of 
praise ; he says its efficacy has long been known in Germany, 
lie combines ten grains of the salt with a scruple or two of 
powdered ergot, and exhibits it in cinnamon water. I cauRot 
say that the few trials I have made of it would lead me to think 
favourably of its powers.lF 

External means are sometimes had recourse to for the same 
purpose. Warmth, applied by hot flannels to the hypogastric 
region, to the legs, the thighs, and the back has been tried, but 
has seldom been found efficacious in restoring uterine action, 
unless there also existed at the same lime depressed arterial 
energy, or a cold surface. Und(‘r such circumstances, we should 
not only apply warmth externally, but give warm diluents, or 

* I know scarcely any modicino that spoils more rapidly by keeping, or that 
ro(iuire8 greater care in its preservation, than the ergot. 

f M. Payan, of Aix, has used the ergot in paraplegia successfully. He refers its ' 
action to a specific effect which it exorcises on the lower portion of the spinal marrow. 
He concluded, from some experiments he had made, that it did not influence the 
uterus alono, but the other pelvic viscera and the lower extremities also. He* has 
frequently given it in large doses fora long continuance, without any bad effect being 
produced upon the system. (Journal do Phannacie, Jiiin, 1812.) « 

t Journal der Practischen Arzneykundo und Wundarzucykiints, vol. xxi. p. 69; and 
xxiv. p. 91. 

§ See Leroux’s Journal do Mddecine, vol. xxxvi. pp. 136 and 141. 

II Library of vol. vi. p. 209. 

il Among the North American, as well as the Asiatic Indians, the tail of the rattle- 
snake has long been considered a sovereign remedy for expediting lingering ?.ibour. 
Clarke and Le\^, in their Voyage up the Missouri, state “ that the wife of an Indian 
of the party b5ng in labour, and suffering considerably, one of the Indians giwo Ijer 
as a remedy, some of the rattlo-suake in powder, pretty much as we should give the 
ergot of rye.” A friend of mine brought me, from Calcutta, the dried tail of one of 
these animals, requesting that I would test its efficacy here, giving twenty graius for 
a dose. I must confess I have not complied, putting as much faith in it as I would 
in the superstitious practice of tying a piece of tiger’s skin round the woman’s left 
thigh for tho same objoofc. For which, see Davis, Operative Midwifery, p. 77. 
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perhaps stimulants. Pressure and friction are found to possess 
greater power over the uterine fibres than warmth externally 
applied. The pressure of a bandage, or the hand, will often 
excite the uterus to increased action both before and after the 
birth of tlie child. It will be shown, that in cases of hoemorrhagcl 
after delivery, dependent on a flaccid state of the parietes-of thei 
\yomb, we possess no more serviceable means to ensure their per-t 
maneiit contraction, than the apxdication of pressure by the grasp j 
of the hand ; and although x>ressurc acts more energetically upon 
the uterus when the organ is more or less emptied of its contents, 
— esx)ecially after the birth of the child, — yot firm, steady pressure 
will sometimes excite it to more vigorous contraction, even while 
it contains the foetus within its cavity. Friction with the. open 

• palm ju’eviously to the chihrs expulsion is more frequently had 
recourse to under tins kind of lingering labour, than more simple 
l)ressiiro, and a most efficacious agent it sometimes proves. 

It a^jpears reasonable to supx^ose that elcctri(;al shocks — 
larly derived from the galvanic battery — would excite the flagging 
X)owers of the uterus under labour, and x>er))aps even induce 
acM;ion ah initio.^ This is a means, hoAvcver, of which I have 
myself never inadu a trial; and 1 only judge by analogy, in con- 
sideration of the ijifluencc the electrical fluid exerts over the ner- 
vous system generally, and through that system, over muscular 
fibre.! 

» In Buscli's Nguc Zoitschrift fur Goburtwlcunde, vol. xvi. No. 3, p. 424, a caso ia 
detailed in which Dre. lloeiiinger and Jacobi succeeded in bringing on labour, in 
August, 1844, by the electro magnetic appai*atus, after other means bad failed. The 
.i])plication was immediately followed by uterine action ; and the child was born in 
an hour from the commencement of the operation. 

+ Since this sentiment was published by me, in my Lecture in the Medical Gazette, 
April l‘Jtb, 1S34, various trials have been made of the eflicacy of galvanism in exciting 
increased uterine conti-actions. I was not then aware that the same moans had been 

• suggested by Herder (Dingnostische Praktisebe Beitrago zur Emeiterung der Geburt- 
sbulfe. Leipzig, 1803). Dr. Ibidford, in a lecture delivered at the Manchester Lying-in 
Hospital, on December 10th, 1844, — on galvanism applied to the treatment of uterine 
lueriiorihage, — speaks of it in highly laudatory terms, as a means of producing 

eflective and powerful contraction of tho uterus,” as he himself had witnessed : and 
in the Medical Gazette for June 27, 1845, p. 376, Mr. Cleveland details a case of 
labour rendered lingering from inertia of the uterus, which wa.s brought to a close 
within a quarter of an hour after the use of tho electro-galvanic apparatus had been 
commenced. Cases are given in confirmation of this view by Dorrington (Prov. Med. 
Surg. Journ., March 11, 1840), Wilson (Ib. April 9, 1840), and ^ite (Dublin Hosp. 
Gaz., March 1, 1848). 

In fonsequeuce of Dr. Radford’s observations, Professor Simpson, with his accus- 
tomed zeal in the cause of medical science, undertook some experiments “ for the 
purpose of ascertaining, as far as possible, the exact degree of influence which gal- 
vanism possessed over the contractile action of the uterus during labour, and, conse- 
quently, the amount of aid which we might expect to derive from this power, in any 
case in which we hod recourse to its assistance.” After trying it in eight cases, the 
professor came to the conclusion — directly the reverse, indeed, of what ho had 
anticipated when he commenced his investigations — *Hhat, as employed at the present 
time, and in its present mode, it is not a means which oa^ be in any degree relied 
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We may sometimes also succeed in rendering the uterine con- 
tractions stronger and more efficient by changing the patient’s 
position, particularly from the recumbent to the upright posture ; 
and as this is a very simple means, as it is often useful, and as 
the change brings her great relief, she may be advised to sit, 
stand,* or walk, as her own inclination dictates. The effect is most 
probably produced by the gravitation of the head upon the os uteri. 

Before concluding this x>Rrt of my subject, I must rei)eat the 
caution previously given against unnecessarily ruj)turiiig the 
membranes during the first stage of labour. It has of late 
become very much tJie x^ractice, — attributable in some measure, 
perhaps, to the recommendations inculcated by Professor Burns* 
— to evacuate the liquor amnii in all cases where the uterus is 
acting feebly; and some instances have come under my own 
observation, in which not only has this act disappointed the 
intention of the ox^erator, biit been followed, after the lapse of 
some time, by such symx)toms as rc(xuired that the labour slioidd 
be terminated instrumentally. I do not mean to assert that a 
Xirotracted case is always a necessary consequence of such inter- 
ference ; for in many instances where the os uteri is x^crfectly 
dilatable, where it has acquired a diameter the size of a crown, 
and especially where there is an excessive quantity of liquor amnii 
X^resent, the evacuation of the water — by causing the head to bear 
more decidedly on the os uteri — will increase the vigour of tlic 
contractions, and bring about a more speedy termination. But I 


upon for the purpose in question ; and is, bo far, practically and entirely useloss ns a 
stimulant to the parturient action of the uterus.'’ (Observations on the Influence 
of Galvanism in Labour, Obstetric Memoirs, vol. i- p. 390. See also Monthly 
Journal of Med. Science, July, 1846.) In the last American edition of this work, 
published ra this year, Dr. Keating, who prei)ared it for the press, states that in 
1846, some experiments were made in the Plnladelphia Hospital, iUockley, on this 
subject, in five cases of lingering* labour ; and altliough, on the application of 
the wires, some paroxysmal pains were induced, they appeared more like false 
pains, and were not attended with any dilatation of the os uteri. The opinion 
arrived at was that gidvanism could not be relied upon as an uterine excitant. The 
late Dr. Golding Bird thought such opposite opinions, as these would admit of 
reconciliation, “ founded on the opposite effects of currents as they follow the course 
of the centripetal, or centrifugal nerves. For an inverse current tends to produce 
paralysis, and a direct current contraction.*’ (See his Lecture delivered at the Coll, 
of Phys., Med. Gazette, Juno 18, 1847.) Yet, as Dr. Simpson’s experiments were 
performed in the manner exactly as were Dr. Radford’s, and some of them with 
the same kind of ^paratus, it is difficult to believe that such a cause as that assigned 
by Dr. Bird could operate to produce such different results. Prof. Stein, aba;it ten 
years ago, imagined the efficiency of the forceps might bo increased by forming thorn 
of different metals, so that a galvanic action might be sot up under their use ; and 
thus the uterus might be excited to more energetic efforts. (T3usch and Moser ; 
Handbuch der Goburtskunde : Berlin, 1841. Art. Galvanismus.) Kiliau held the 
same notions ; he published, in 1839, the first case in which ho used his “gulvanio 
forceps;” but in 384.5, ho stated that the results had not answered his expectations. 
(Oiierationslchro fur Geburtsholfer, No. 4, 1845, p. 516.) 

^ Principles of Midwifery, 6th ed. p. 403. 
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allude to it as a generally adopted principle ; and cannot but 
consider that such an interruption of nature’s ordinances re- 
quires in practice the greatest possible judgment and discrimi- 
nation. 

Nor must I allow the custom of irritating the mouth and neck 
of the womb witli tlie linger, and rubbing it down the back of the 
vagina, along the rectum, to pass unnoticed ; nor that still less 
justifiable mode of xiroceeding — the endeavour to dilate the os 
uteri by the two first fingers introduced within it; wdiich last 
means also has received the sanction of the deservedly great 
name of Professor Burns,'^' as applicable to some states of the os 
uteri ; but which I do not feel myself warranted in mentioning 
except ill terms of reprobation. 

Tile prac’tice indeed might be followed with less danger, if the 
cauti»)ns witli wliich the ])rofessor has surrounded it were always 
btuiie in mind and acted on ; b\it the chances are, tliat the prin- 
ciple alone will dwell in the memory, and little heed will be taken 
of the kind of cases in which it is recommended as useful. 

DKFOiiMrrv of the Pelvis. — The second cause of lingering 
labour embraces those cases in which the uterus is acting 
powerfully and energetically, but where there is a want of due 
and proportionate space in the passages for the ready exit of 
the child : and of these causes, distortion of the })elvic hones, as 
being one of the most fre(xuent and dillicult, claims our first 
attention. 

Three varieties. — As in a former i>art of this imblication I 
arranged iielves in general into four classes, so we may now, for 
practical x)urposes, divide distorted jielves into three varieties : — 
the first, in Avhich the pelvic brim is so contracted as not to 
permit any part of the cliild’s head to enter through it ; the 
second, which has allowed the head to descend so low as to 

* occupy the whole or chief jiart of the cavity, but whose outlet is 

too narrow to admit of its escape ; and the third — of that inter- 
mediate size — which has permitted some portion of the head to 
enter through the brim, and jiartially to take possession of the 
cavity ; wlTile the’ jirincipal bulk remains above. These three 
cases jiractically assume a very different character, and require 
therefore a distinct consideration. ^ 

First variety. — When we have perfectly satisfied ourselves, 
by all examination per vaginam, that the pelvis is so diminished 
in its jiroportions that no part of the child’s head can pass 
through the brim, it becomes our duty not to allow the patient’s 

* Op. citat. p. 401. The late Professor Hamilton (Practical Observations, 1840, 
p. 125), by quoting Burns' opinion and practice on this subject at length, appears to 
adopt them as his own ; and we may fairly conclude that he gives them the sanction 

• of Ins authority. 
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strength to be undermined by the fatigue necessarily attendant 
ui)on such a labour ; but early to have recourse to some means 
for the purpose of relieving her : because it is physically impos- 
sible for a head to be eventually exi^elled whole through a pelvis 
whose capacity in the superior aperture is so contracted as not to 
admit any portion of it to descend into the cavity, after the evacu- 
ation of the liquor amnii, and the full establishment of powerful 
expulsive pains. 

Such being the case, the means to be adopted must become a 
most interesting and important question : and if, upon a measure- 
ment conducted with the utmost care, we find that there is less 
space at the brim than three inches and a half laterally, by one 
inch and three -eighths in the conjugate diameter; or three inches 
by one inch and a half ; we ought to consider it our duty — how- 
ever painful and appalling that may be — at once to X)ropose the 
Csesarean section, as. the only means by which it is possible to 
save the mother’s life, and as offering also tlie sole chance of safety 
to the child. If it be thought necessary that this operation should 
be performed at all, it ought at any rate to be undertaken before 
the patient’s system has sunk, from a long continuance of the ex- 
cessive exertion of labour. This recommendation I think it right 
to inculcate, in consequence of the difference so remarkable in the 
result of the cases operated upon in this couTitry and on the con- 
tinent. In the British isles, out of at least fifty-two operations* * * § 
we have only live instances of perfect recovery on record — one in 
which an ignorant midwife in Ireland, named l)onally,l officiated ; 
another under the care of the late Mr. Barlow ;I a third, where tin' 
operation was performed by Mr. Knovries,§ of Birmingham ; a 
fourth, by Mr. Goodman, of Manchester ;|| and the fifth, by Dr, 
Radford, of the same place — while, on the continent, a fortu- 

* See Dr. Nimmo’s Table, Edln. Monthly Journal, Sept., 1850. Since the last case 
there recorded occurred, four operations of this kind have been performed in London, 
at two of which I was present. I was invited to assist at a third, but was not able to 
do BO, though I saw the patient before it was performed, and sanctioned the means 
about to be adopted. Three of these patients died within a few days of the qpenitiou; 
the fourth lived nearly three months. (See Discussions at Med. Chir^rg. Soc., Med. 
Qaz., Feb. 7. 1851, p. 245; and Feb. 21st, 1851, p. 333.) 

In this Table of Dr. Nimmo’s, there are two mistakes : Mr. Greaves’ case is notod 
as successful, when the patient died hi three weeks; and Mr. Goodman’s case is 
counted twice over, being also included in Dr. Radford’s list. 

+ In January, 1738-39, — Med. and Surg. Essays. Edinburgh, 4th edit. yol. v, 
p. 439 ; reported by Mr. Duncan Stewart. 

X In November, 1793, — Barlow’s Essays on Surgory and Midwifery, p. 355. 

§ In May, 1835, — Transactions of the Provincial Med. and Surg, Association, vol. iv. 
p. 377. 

II In November, 1846, — British Record of Obstetrics, vol. i. ; see also Provincial 
and Surg. Journal, June 11, 1851, p. 315. 

•H In May, 1849, — Provincial Med. and Surg. Journal, August, 1849, p. 456. To 
the five oases of complete recovery from this fearful operation noticed in the text, 
two others of a doubtful character may he added, — one by Mr. Greaves, of Great 
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Date termination has repeatedly ensued. How can we account for 
tliis discrepancy? The success on the continent, so astonishingly 
superior, cannot be attributed to the climate being more favour- 
able to capital operations — to the human system being in a state 
to bear them better — nor to the surgeons abroad possessing either 
more general scientific knowledge as to the mode of performing 
dangerous operations, better practical adaptation of that know- 
ledge, or evincing greater care and anxiety about the result, than 
obtains in England — but because either the operation has been 
performed early in the labour, before exhaustion has supervened ; 
or because it has been undertaken in cases where the constitution 
has not been so fearfully undermined by previously existing 
disease. We may reasonably infer, indeed, that tlie more distorted 
the person is, the more violent must have been the affection under 
which the system has suffered, and the less power will it possess 
of bearing up against such a grievous shock as the Ceosarean sec- 
tion must oc(‘>asion. In Barlow’s successful case, the cause of 
the extreme diminution of the pelvis was not disease, but a fracture 
of the iielvic bones, from which severe injury the woman had 


Easton, published in the Lancet, 1833-34, vol. ii. p. 148, Tho account is only carried 
down to the eleventh day ; hut, frum .i private communication from Mr. Greaves, I 
learn tliat she lived for throe weeks after the operation ; having recovered as regards 
tho wound, she died of an epileptic seizure, of which complaint she had been 

the subject before Jier delivery. The otlier is given by Dr. Oldham, in Guy's Hospital 
Kepovts, vol. vii. part 2, p. 42d. It was performed in that hospital, on July 3rd, 1851, 
by Mr. Poland, at Dr. Oldham’s request. The woman was in labour at her full 
period, and was alllicted with an extensive carcintmatous rp owtk of the os uteri, the 
pelvis being of 7iorui(d dimensions. The report is carried down to August 11th, when 
it is stated that “ the process of repair had gone on well, and the external wound was 
about an inch and a half in length, tho granulating surface sloping inwards, and 
almost closing tho uterus itself.” Tlie latter remark has reference to the mode by 
which the healing process was brought about. It seems that tho anterior face of the 
utems adhered to the peritoneum, lining the abdominal muscles in such a way that 
the external incision tallied with the incision through tho parietes of the uterus ; and 
through this opening the ^ocliia continued to flow, until they ceased to bo afforded. 
I have not met with any ofllcial account of the sequel of this case ; but in the Medical 
Times for October 18, 1851, p. 423, thcro is a notice to the effect that “the poor 
woman, upon whom the operation of tlic Caesarean section was performed at Guy’s 
Hospital*, abc^t three months since, died lately from tho progress of the carcinomatous 
diBC€^s 0 , which rendered hysterotomy necessai'y.’* 

. Murphy, in his valuable Lectures published in 1852, quotes Churchill as his 
authority for tho statement, that “among British practitioners, in forty cases, eleven 
mothers recovered and twenty-nine died, or wcar/y three-foutths.” But out of these 
eleven recoveries, one was a case of extra-uterine foetation, and ought certainly not 
to h^e been introduced into this table ; while of tho ten remaining, six occurred 
either in New York or Ohio, three in Plngland, and one in Ireland. How these 
Americmb cases can be inserted in actable headed “Successful cases — British practice,” 
1 am at a loss to understand. These statistics are as faulty as some of Dr. ChurchiH’s 
others, where he has inserted together, in the same category, for the purpose of 
striking an average, tho whole practice of some practitioners, with selected cases from 
the practice of others. The average of really British cases of Ca3sarean section, as 
given by himself, instead of showing one recovery in f(^r, comes exactly up to niy 
own — namely, one in ten. 
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perfectly recovered ; and in Mr. Knowles’ the operation was had 
recourse to tliirty hours after the commencement of labour, and 
seven only after the rupture of the membranes. 

The fact is not to be concealed, that in different parts of 
Europe, and especially in Homan Catholic countries, both has 
this operation many times been had recourse to, under circum-f 
stances in which no British practitioner would have considered 
himself warranted in proposing it — where, indeed, there has 
existed sufficient available space in the pelvis to admit of the ex- 
traction of tlie foitus per vias naiitrales f — and also that the 
women, more under the influence of their clerical pastors than 
ours are, have readily and cheerfully submitted, from a sense of 
religious duty, to this dreadful expedient, while they still pos- 
sessed considerable strength, that they might not depi’ive their 
unborn children of the benefit of admission within the i)ale of the 
Christian church. 

Wlien this means i§' considered unequivocally requisite, tlien, by 
having recourse to it early in the labour, the best chance is 
afforded to the patient for the preservation of her own life, as also 
of her infant’s. Notwithstanding this, however, no rightly -judgiiig 
man would venture, on his own single responsibility, to urge tlie 
propriety of an operation so unusual in its necessity, so api^alling 
ill its character, and so terrible in its consequences, as the extract- 
ing a foetus ex utero by an extensive abdominal incision ; ljut 
before proceeding to its execution, he would naturally be desirous 
to obtain the counsel and sanction of some neighbouring practi- 
tioners, in whose opinion he confided. 

One chief cause of the great fatality of the Caesarean section is 
the peculiar state which the uterus takes on itself speedily after 
delivery. A process of disintegration occurs, which must be very 


* It would, perhaps, be \mfair to adduce, in confirmation, those cases in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century — the second, third, fifth, and sixth of Rousset, which 
came under his own observation, and the ninth of Caspar Bauhine (Latin Translation 
of Rousset on the Ctesaroan Section), all which women brought forth live children 
per vaginam subsequently, oven if they are correctly reported ; because they belong 
to the age of barbarous surgeiy. But in the report of the Obstetrio^ Clinique, at 
Pavia, for 1827-28, will be found a fatal case of Cjesarean operation by Professor 
Lovati, the dimensions of the patient’s pelvis being two inches and a half in tLo 
sacro-pubio diameter, three and a half in the oblique, two in the pubi-coccygean, and 
two and a half between the iachiatic protuberances, — a space that would, without 
doubt, have admitted of the extraction of the fmtus, after the evacuation of the brain ; 
and where consequently, in Britain, the Ceesarean operation would never have been 
thought of. (See Lancet, August 15th, 1829.) Again, in the Medicin. Zeitung, 
January, 1840, is detailed another fatal case, in which the operation under a twin 
pregnancy was performed by Dr. Busch, of Berlin ; here the pelvis measured two 
inches and a quarter in its conjugate diameter. (Medical Gfazette, March 13, 1840.) 
Very many instances of a similar kind might be quoted. 1 would refer also to 
Baudelocque, vol. iii. p. 26 (Heath’s translation, note), for two instances of Csosareau 
section, to prove how littl^the principles of obstetric medicine were understood by 
the generality of French surgeons towards the close of the last century. 
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unfavourable to the establishment of healthy action. The quantity 
of blood previously determined to it is immediately very much 
diminished ; the muscular fibres rapidly undergo the fatty degene- 
ration and are absorbed; and the organ itself is reduced, in 
the course of five or six weeks, from a weight of twenty-two or ^ 
twenty-four ounces to tluit of an oiuice and a half ; a state of things 
whicli must militate exceedingly against the union of the divided 
edges, and its restoration to a whole condition. While this 
destruction is going forward, new matter is certainly being 
deposited, as I have before said;* but this is of a very lowly 
organised ’ character ; and the change which is being effected 
possesses but little powder for the reparation of the injury that has 
been inflicted. t 

Such cas(is of extreme distortion arc fortunately of rare occur- 
rence. Not so, however, the lesser degrees of diminution in the 
Xielvic apertures : these w'^e meet with continually ; though certainly 
not so often in the open country, among the hardy agricultural 
pejisantry, as among the inhabitants of great and crowded cities, 
and the population of manufacturing districts. 

'^f, then, a case come under our notice in which there is more 
available space than that 1 have just noted as imperatively 
requiring the excision of the child from the uterus through the 
abdominal i)arietes ; and yet where the pelvis is so small that we 
are persuaded the child’s head cannot pass entire, provided it 
has arrived at full iiitra- uteri no maturity ; — a case, for instance, 
in which the conjugate diameter at the brim measures about two 
inches ; — it would still not be right to let the patient struggle 
very long in labour without means of relief being used: but we 
should perforate tlic head wdiile the system yet retained its 
vigour, that avo might have the advantage of full unimj)aired 
uterine energy to aid us in our extractive efforts. I tmst it may 
not be for a moment imagined that I recommend perforation 
should be had recourse to early in labour in all cases where we 
are likely to find it necessary afterwards. It is only in those 
instances where a 7110 ral certainty exists that the child cannot pass 
unniutilat^d, that we arc at all authorised to adopt this extreme 
ijieasure, before urgent symptoms of danger to the mother’s life 

* 

f ** If then BO many dangers beset this operation — if the recoveries from it be so 
few •and the mortality so groat, while the causes of that mortality are for the most 
part beyond the power either of surgical dexterity or medical skill to obviate, and 
some of them inseparable from those processes which needs must follow delivery — 
we may, 1 think, feel satisfied that the general rule in British midwifery, which pro- 
hibits the performance of the Cajsarean section, except where deliveiy would other- 
wise be altogether impossible, rests on a far sounder foundation than that of mere 
prejudice, or blind obedience to the dicta of men eminent in their profession.” (West, 
Case of Cajsaroan Section, 1851, p. 23, i-eprinted from Med. Chirurg. Trans., vol, 
xxxiv.) 
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have supeiTened, unless indeed there be the most unequivocal 
proofs of the child’s death. 

Fortunately it is not necessary to draw a minutely nice distinc- 
tion between those cases in which it is desirable that craniotomy 
should be performed comparatively early, and those absolutely re- 
quiring the same operation later in the labour ; because, inasmuch 
as the means used are similar under both circumstances, it will 
seldom prove of material importance — provided the child must 
be sacrificed — whether the dreadful expedient be undertaken an 
hour sooner or an hour later. But the case is widely different, 
when it becomes our painful duty to discriminate between a pelvis' ^ 
through which a head can be extracted after the brain has been 
evacuated, and one that will not allow the passage of the child, 
when lessened even to the utmost degree that art can accomplish. 
For it would be to the last degree heart-rending and ])ainful — 
after having perforated the skull and made forcible attempts to 
extract per vias naturales — to discover that the pelvis did not 
afford sufficient room for the completion of delivery ; but that tlie 
case required to be terminated by the abdominal incision. Not 
only, indeed, must the infant then necessarily be broiight into the 
world dead, but the patient would be subjected to mucli additional 
and unprofitable agony, during our efforts at extraction through 
the pelvis. A diminished chance of ultimate recovery would also 
be offered to her, in consequence of the pain and exertion 
attendant on our frustrated endeavours, and the pressure and 
perhaps contusion, to which the soft ports must have been mor.e or 
less exposed. 

I have already laid it down as a general principle, that unless 
there be a clear available space of thi-ee inches in the conjugate by 
four in the lateral diameter at the brim, we are not to expect that 
the child will be born without assistance ; but it is not merely 
because tlie pelvis is deformed to such an extent that we are 
authorised to interfere while the powers are vigorous ; because the 
child may be immature ; its head may be small ; the bones may 
bo less ossified, and may overlap each other more than is usual ; 
and a gi’eater probability may therefore be afforded of *a natural 
termination of the case. Under such circumstances, it becomes 
our bounden duty to wait till the exertion sustained has produced 
no small degree of exhaustion, before we have recourse to such a 
horrible alternative as the instniments for craniotomy supply. . On 
the contrary, however, if the space exceed two inches but in a 
trifling degree, it is very evident that a child, sufficiently perfected 
in the womb to sustain independent existence, cannot be expelled 
whole ; and we are therefore fully justified, under tliis particular 
degree of disproportion, in interfering early — however revolting 
to our feelings it may be — lest our patient should sink under the 
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effects of long-continued and painful toil ; lest she should sustain 
a rupture of the uterus, or suffer such an extensive destruction of 
the soft parts from pressure, as must render her a burthen to her- 
self and an object of compassion to her friends for the remainder 
of her life. 

In the second variety, where the head has entirely passed the 
pelvic brim — has become jammed in the cavity, and, for want of 
sufficient space in the outlet, cannot make its exit — the woman 
generally suffers extreme i>am, not only from uterine contraction, 
but from uninterrupted pressure on the structures within the 
■^felvis. We must bear in mind that the pelvic viscera are exceed- 
ingly nervous, very liberally supplied with blood-vessels, and are 
peciiliarly exposed to those unhealthy actions inseparable ffom a 
’high state of vascularity; that, although they possess great 
restorative power within themselves, inflammation induced by 
contusion, the result of pressure, is very likely to terminate in 
suppuration, and particularly in gangrene. When a disposition 
to sloughing once commences, it is imj)0ssiblc to say where the 
destructive process may stop : beginning in the lining membrane 
of* the vagina, all the vaginal coats may take upon themselves 
the same morbid condition ; the bladder and rectum may be 
implicated, and the three cavities may be thrown into one, — than 
wdiich it is impossible to conceive a more miserable state of human 
existence. 

Whenever the head is locked in the cavity of the pelvis, we 
must eminently fear contusion, inflammation, suppuration, and 
sloughing. We have, silso, to dread extensive injury to the 
bladder : — that organ may burst, or fatal inflammation may occur, 
consequent upon its over- distension. There is, likewise, great 
danger to the cliild, from the compression which the brain must 
sufler, under impaction ; as well as from the pressure to wliich 
the funis umbilicalis and the foetal vessels ramifying on the 
placenta must be exposed, from tlie long continuance of uterine 
action. 

Thi^ case, then, is one of a very dangerous and difficult 
character* and it becomes a most delicate question, how long we 
ahall allow nature to struggle unaided ; — and whether, at any parti- 
cular period of time, we shall have recourse to instrumental means. 
Many rules have been laid down for our guidance under this 
emergency, for the consideration of which an opportunity will be 
afforded in a subsequent part of this work. 

I have considered that as the third variety, where the head is 
partly protruded through the brim, the vertex dipping into the 
cavity, while the principal bulk remains above. A case in which 
the pelvis measures about three inches in its conjugate diameter, 
is of this description. But it cannot be impressed too forcibly or 
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too frequently on the mind of the student, that although we know 
the size of the pelvis accurately, and luive ascertained beyond a 
doubt that its measurement is even rather bel^ three inches than 
above it, we are not, on that account alone, warranted in taking an 
instrument in hand : for it must have frequently happened to 
every practical man to observe the head wonderfully adapt itself 
to the irregularities of the pelvis ; so that eventually it makes its 
exit, under circumstances which a few liours before allowed of no 
expectation, and but little hope, that a natural and unaided 
termination would occur. We must not, therefore, apply instru- 
ments merely because there is a small pelvis, provided it be^ 
moderately capacious ; but we must give a full and* fair trial to 
the powers of the uterus; and watching attentively both the 
progMss of the head^ and the eflec|s of the continued efforts on 
the rnother’s system, hold ourselves in readiness to terminate the 
labour on the first accession of such symptoms as may bring her 
life into present jeopardy. 

Soon after Ambrose Pare had demonstrated the great advan- 
tages that extracting the ‘child by the feet, in cases of transverse 
presentation, possessed over the x)ractice in vogue before fiis 
time, the attention of surgeons was particularly directed to the 
improvement of that operation ; many be(*ame very expert in its 
performancej its sphere was considerably extended, and it came 
by degrees to be adopted as a common custom in cases of labour 
rendered lingering by inefficient uterine action, and by mechanical 
disproi)ortion, as well as in those where hemorrhage or convul- 
sions indicated the propriety of delivery. Thus there can be no 
doubt that, before the invention of the forceps, this mode of 
terminating the labour when the head presented, was occasionally 
the means of averting much danger and suffering from the woman, 
and of saving the lives of many children that must otherwise have 
been destroyed in their birth. And although there is good 
reason to fear that, for want of correct iDrinciples of guidance, 
turning the child was often had recourse to under a head pre- 
sentation, where that operation was neither suitable nor necessary; 
yet, upon the whole, we cannot but acknowledge, that thS obstetric 
surgery of the age was benefited by its introduction and adoption 

When the forceps, however, became known throughout Europe^ 
and the value of the instrument so universally acknowledged, this 
mode of terminating lingering labours fell into disuse, especially 
in England. Nevertheless some of the authorities in France 
continued to recommend it to a much later date, either in excep- 
tional cases,* or as a substitute for the forceps in general.t In the 
latter point of view I can scarcely find language sufficiently strong, 


* Vide Baudelocque, per. 1 290, ef seq. 
t Mad. Lachapelle, Pratique des Accoueh., tom. iii p. 429. Paris, 1835. 
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in which to deprecate this mode of proceeding ; and I should not 
have thought it •necessary to discuss the question of turning, 
under a natural presentation more at length here, — since I had 
believed that such a means of concluding any case of lingering 
labour, where the vertex olfereA itself, was now almost exploded 
in this countiy, — were it not for the advocacy it has received from 
Professor Simj^son, in a memoir which he published as a series of 
papers, in the Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal. He has 
counselled its adoption in cases of slightly deformed pelvis, not as 
the exception, hut as the general rule.* Ilis arguments indeed, 
^re somewhat different from those of the French authors noted ; 
for they are directed towards its being established in lieu of cranio- 
tomy, and he believes it to present the following advantages over 
.that operation, wherever the ^diminution in space is not very ^eat, 
as well as over delivery by tift long forceps also. “ It givet,'* he 
says, “ the child a chance of life ; it is more safe to the mother, 
because it can be performed earlier in labour, and more speedily ; 
— it enables us to adjust and exti*act the head through the imi)er- 
fect pelvic brim in the most advantageous form and direction; 
anj lastly, it is a practice that can be followed, when proper 
obstetric instruments are not at hand; and tlie avoidance of 
instruments is generally advisable when it is possible.” t Were 
these positions correct, there could be no question as to the 
superiority of this method of delivery; and if it could be always 
resorted to, as a safe substitute for the horrible operation of cranio- 
tomy, it would meet with my warmest support. But I fear such 
will be found far from the truth ; and the dangers it must bring, 
both to the mother and her infant, appear to me so imminent, 
that I can but regard it, at best, as an exceptional mode of treat- 
ment, suitable to a very limited class of cases. 

As far as the child’s preservation is concerned, it is undoubtedly 
, true, that no means could possibly be devised more destructive to 
it than craniotomy; but I should consider that in those cases 
where the pelvis is so small as to require the head of the cliild to 
be opened, — the vertex presenting, — the chance of saving its life 
by turning would be very inadequate to the risk inseparably con- 
nected with that operation ; and that where the long forceps could 
l5e resorted to, it would be better to wait until they could be 
applied than subject the patient to such dangers. Besides this, 
we can in no case, when the capacity of the pelvis is not greatly 
diminished, predict with anything like certainty that tlS child will 
jiot pass naturally ; and the advocacy of this practice might therc- 
i'ore lead, on many occasions, to very unnecessary interference on 
the part of the practitioner. 


* Seo also Obstetric Momoii’S, vol. i. p. 506* 
t Prov. Mod. and Surg. Joaruol, Doc. 1947, p. 674, ei 
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Dr. Simpson believes with Baudelocque ,* that the head may be 
extracted entire, after the body is born, through cf less space than 
is requisite for its passage under its natural presentation; and 
that therefore a more favourable opportunity is afforded to the 
child of being born with life. Dr. Eadford,+ with other physicians, t 
thinks this is impracticable ; — at least without such an amount of 
traction being applied to the neck as would endanger the tender 
ligaments connecting the vertebra) ; and consequently inflict a 
fatal injury. My own opinion is, that although it might some- 
times be possible to extract the head entire, after the body is in 
the world, through a smaller pelvis than would admit of iink^ 
passage under a vertex presentation, provided tbe neck were 
sufficiently strong to afford the means of traction ; yet, that, in 
the great majority of cases wdiere craniotomy would be nccessary^ 
if the vertex presented, the same operation would be recpiired 
after the shoulders were extracted; and that, therefore, the 
advantage to the child must bo regarded as very limited. 

But there is another circumstance, besides tlie chance of injury 
to the neck, which renders the passage of the head through a 
contracted pelvis, after the body is in the world, peculiarly 
hazardous to the child, — the pressure to whicli the funis umbili- 
calis must inevitably be exposed, during its transit. AVhatever 
theoretical reasoning may be adduced to prove that there in- 
variably exists a space in a deformed pelvis, into which the naval- 
string may be directed, and in which it may be preserved free 
from compression, the truth is that we shall find such reasoning 
fail us in practice ; — that the funis must always be subjected to a 
dangerous degree of pressure, as well during the passage of the 
shoulders, as of the head; — and that this will be in the same 
proportion as the capacity of the brim, cavity, or outlet may be 
diminished. When we reflect, then, on the extension to which the 
neck must be exjiosed, — ^the pressure that the funis must undergo, 
and the likelihood that the head will require to be lessened by the 
partial evacuation of the brain, before it emerges, we can l)ut 
entertain a slight expectation of the child’s survival, under tlie 
operation of turning in a contracted pelvis. 

Nor does version in the case now before us offer more advan- 
tages to the mother. It is impossible to introduce the hand into 
the uterus and turn a child, even when the promise appears most 
favourable, without compromising the woman’s security to s^me 
extent ; afl if this operation be undertaken after the membranes 
have been broken some time, and while the uterine parietes are 
strongly embracing the foetal body, the peril to her will be greatly 
aggravated. This will be regulated principally by the degree of 


* Par. 1295. tranBl. f Prov. Med. aad Sui^. Journal, July, 1847, vol, x. p. 404. 
^ See Burns’s Mid. edit. v. p. 429. 
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contraction that the uterus has taken on itself, and that will in a 
great measure depend on the length of time that has elapsed 
since the liquor amnii was evacuated. The danger to the mother 
consists in the risk that her soft structures — particularly the 
uterus, — should be bruised or lacerated by the operator in the 
introduction of his hand, or by the irregularities of the foetal body 
and limbs, as it revolves round its own axis, in the effort that we 
make at extraction. 

Again, — even if it were possible always to adjust the head to 
the irregularities of the i)elvic brim in the most convenient 
manner, as*lar as concerns the adapting the long diameter of the 
head to the longest diameter of the pelvis ; still, it is thought by 
many practical men, against the doctrine which Simpson advocates, 
that wlnui the base of the cranium is brouglit foremost, at least as 
much space is required for the transit of the head, as if the vertex 
were to i)ass first. 

Tlie last argument made use of by Dr. Simpson, — that version 
can be resorted to wlien proper obstetric instruments are not at 
band, — can, in my opinion, very rarely influence the conduct of 
i)ic» practitioner ; for it is seldom indeed, under lingering labour, 
tliat we have not the opportunity of obtaining any instruments 
that may be requisite. Besides, I should consider that man 
blameable, who would attempt to turn a child, where there exists 
a small pelvis, unless he had the obstetric perforator at command ; 
h‘.st it should be flmnd that the head was too large to pass whole, 
and that the brain musliibe partially evacuated before the delivery 
could be perfected. I am fully prei)ared to admit that the avoid- 
ance of instruments is generally desirable, when it is possible; but 
the remark applies to every kind of operation, whether instru- 
mental or manual; and in obstetric surgery there are some 
operations performed by the hand, equally dangerous as, or even 
• more so than, ordinary instrumental delivery. 

I’lK'Te is only one kind of case in which I would be inclined to 
sanction turning, in consequence of diminished capacity of the 
pelvic brim: — if the clear, available space in the conjugate 
diameter were about three inches and a quarter, or from that to 
three inches and a half ; — if the woman’s previous children had 
all been born dead ; — if the membranes were still whole, — or, 
the liquor amnii having been evacuated, — the uterus had not 
contracted closely around the child’s body, the head being per- 
fectly free above the pelvic brim, not having as yet d^cended at 
all into the cavity \ — and if the attendant were in the habit of 
performing obstetrical operations, had acquired a certain dexterity 
in regard to them, and had perfect confidence in himself ; — under 
such circumstances this means of delivery might be put in practice, 
as an experimental measure, in the hope of saving the child’s 
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life : — but even then, not till the patient was informed of the 
intended operation, its principle explained to her, its objects 
detailed, and her concurrence and acquiescence fully obtained. 

The third cause of lingering labour is the presence of 
TUMOURS in»the cavity of the pelvis. The morbid formations which 
may impede parturition vary exceedingly in their nature, con- 
sistency, and size ; sometimes they possess the solidity of bone 
itself ; at others, their contents are of the most fluid character. 
According to their size and unyielding nature, will be the diffi- 
culty which they occasion.* 

Exostosis. — The most solid of all the tumours that we meet, 
with in the pelvis, is a knobby, bony growth, taking its origin 
from some portion of the paiietes themselves, — an exostosis. 
But it is fortunately of very rare occurrence ; indeed, so infre- 
quent, that I have myself never met with an instance. It is 
generally situated at tlie back part, behind the rectum, and 
springs from the cavity of the sacrum ; or perhaps, even more 
frequently, from the sacro-iliac sympliysis. I’liis kind of tumour 
we may discriminate by its situation, its extreme hardness, the 
irregularity of its surface, its immobility, its knotty feel, andtin- 
sensibility to pressure. In regard to its insensibility to pressure, 
however, we must- bear in mind, that though the bony growth itself 
may be devoid of feeling, the j)eriosteum covering it may be 
acutely tender ; and this may give a deceptive idea as to its own 
sensibility. 

Treatment — Our treatment of a case ^§ndered lingering by the 
presence of a disease of this description, will altogether depend 
upon the size of the growth itself. If it be very small, it is })ro- 
bable that the head will pass without assistance : but if, on the 
contrary, it be large, occupying a considerable space— since it 
would be impossible to remove it by operation, so as to render 
the cavity more capacious — we must be guided by the common 
rule (provided there be the most distant probability of the child’s 
passing), that of waiting until symptoms appear which demand 
delivery ; and according to the magnitude of the tumour we 
must select our means. The forceps, long or short, if they ofler 
a fair chance of success, should be preferred ; if neither of those 
instruments avail us anything, we must call in the aid of the 
death'inflicting perforator. It is certainly possible that an exos- 
tosis may have attained such a size as not to leave an inch and a 
quarter of space between the anterior and posterior parietes of the 
pelvis. In sucli a formidable case, — as we could by no means 
extract the foetus through the vagina, even although we might 
succeed in diminishing its volume to the smallest practicable size, 

* I would beg to refer my reader to a paper on pelvic tumours, by Dr. Lever, in 
Guy’s Hospital Reports, April, 1842. 
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— we should be comj)eUed to have recourse to the Crosarean 
section. 

Skibrhous or dropsical ovary. — The ovary is liable to dis- 
eases of various kinds, of which dropsy and skirrhus are the most 
frequent. Under both these affections, the gland becomes very 
considerably enlarged; and when it is the subject of dropsy, 
its coats are extendiui to an enonnous size, containing in some 
instances many quarts of fluid. We cannot be surprised, then, 
at the imiiediment offered to the child’s birth, if pregnancy and 
an ovarian timionr exist together. When enlarged by disease, 
^le ovary generally rises gradatim from the pelvic into the abdo- 
minal cavity ; but occasionally it becomes bound down by adhe- 
sive inflammation to the subjacent parts; and if, under such a 
state, the woman conceives, and carries lier fVetus to the full 
l)eriod, her labour must necessarily be difficult, hlven if it be not 
confined to the x)elvis by adhesion, it may be found in labour 
occupying the cavity more or less, never having commenced its 
ascent into the abdomen ; being prevented, perhaps, by the gravid 
uterus, which has already taken possession of that space. Or a 
portion of the diseased mass may have prolapsed, and subsided 
during gestation ; for pregnancy by no means interferes with the 
continued juogress of such an enlargement.^ Indeed, some prac- 
titioners of repute assure us that ovarian tumours increase more 
ra))idly during pi-ognancy than at any other time, t 

Tlie situation of this tumour is also external to the vaginal 
coats, and it is generally to be felt towards the posterior or lateral 
part of the pelvis. It will probably be somewhat moveable ; it will 
neither l)e so liard nor so irregular as an exostosis, and will most 
likely possess more sensibility. 

T roAiUnent . — The treatment under such circumstances must 
likewise depend upon the size and solidity of the morbid growth. 
•If its true character be detected before the head has become much 
(‘iigaged in the pelvic brim, we may j)ossibly, — provided it be free 
and not adherent, — succeed by steady pressure in jmshing it up 
above the brim, and consequently out of the way of tlie head’s 
advance. 1 • If we cannot accomplish tliis object, we must act 
• 

* Plato 48 displays an enlarged ovarium occupying the pelvic cavity, and im- 
peding the descent of the head. The principal features of this plate are copied from 
a drawing given by Mcrriman in his excellent synopsis. A the os pubis, B the 
enlarged ovarium lying in tlie cavity of the sacrum, between the rectum C and the 
posterior wall of the vagina D, consequently ouUsidc the vaginal canal, 
t Ingleby’s Obstetric Medicine, p. 119. 

X Merriraan (Med. Chii’iirg. Transactions, vol. x. p. 61) gives a case in which he 
pushed a tumour, occupying the pelvis in labour, above the brim without difficulty, 
and thus procured room for the birth of a living child. A patient of my own has an 
• ovarian tumour which has impeded delivery in two of her labours ; on both of 
which occasions I succeeded, with very little trouble, in raising it out of the way of 
the head's descent. 

Q 
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upon common principles, and wait until symptoms appear requir- 
ing our interference : for if it be soft, the descending head will 
probably compress it into a flattened form, or squeeze a part of 
its contents upwards above the brim, and thus diminish its resist- 
ing power : while, on the contrary, if the disease be of a more 
solid kind, it would be wrong to have recourse either to obste- 
trical or surgical instruments, until necessity compelled us. When 
this necessity appears, it will be for us to determine whether we 
shall puncture or excise tlie mass, or whether we shall extract 
the child by instrumental aid. It is impossible to lay down any 
general rule applicable to eveiy individual case ; but we may estit^ 
blish the principle, that if tlie swelling possess the least degree 
of percejHible fluctuation, or if it be not absolutely bony or carti- 
laginous, a puncture should be made into its substance by means 
of a trochar introduced through the vagina or rectum. Provided 
the tumour projected equally as much anteriorly as towards the 
rectum, I should prefer puncturing througli tlie vagina, because 
the blood-vessels at the posterior part of the vagina are less than 
the htemorrhoidal vessels; and there would, therefore, be less 
danger of alarming ha}morrhage following the wound.* Ev(fli if 


* ** Notwithstauding tlie many testimonies wliich may be adduced in its favour, 
the practice of puncturing vaginal tumours is by no lacaus generally acted ou even 
in the present day.’‘ (Ingleby, Obstetr. Med. p. 123.) He recommends this opera- 
tion more generally than has usually been done ; and in all cases not absolutely 
bony, he thinks a grooved needle or small trochar miglit be introduced as a tenta- 
tive measure. He gives two very unpromising cases, there being not tlio least iliictu- 
atiou to. be felt, in which puncturing, per rectum^ was had recourse to with great 
success. In a case recorded by Ashwell (Guy’s Hospital Reports, No. 2), a tiimour 
which impeded parturition burst into the vagina ; and one, wlicre the same took 
place, and several gallons of serous fluid escaped, is detailed by Mr. Langley in vol. 
vL Lond. Med. Surg. Journal, p. 319, Oct. 4tb, 1834. 

Early in the morning of Sunday, Nov. 2l8t, 1847, 1 saw Mrs. H , a patient of tlio 
Royal Maternity Charity, in labour of her first child. She had been in occasional 
pain the whole of the day before. The os uteri was high, very thick, and rigiil, not* 
dilated beyond the size of a shilling, the membranes still whole. The pelvic cavity 
was almost entirely occupied by a tumour, apparently quite solid, larger than the 
closed fist of a man, which was filling the sacrum, and extending forwards chiefly 
towards the right side. Labour-pains continued through Sunday and Monday, trifling 
in character, and infrequent ; and on Monday night, at eleven o’clock, tho rxiembrancs 
broke spontaneously. From this time the pains became stronger; still tho os uteri 
showed no disposition either to relax or open. Labour continued throughout Tues- 
day ; but the contractions of the uterus were never cither active or vigorous. At 
7 A.U., on Wednesday, the tumour was punctured through the vagina, by moans of 
an ordinary-sized trochar. At that time there was not the least degree of jluctuaiiov, 
perceptible ; though I fancied I could discern, by hard pressure, a slight 8eu.st»tion of 
indentation, or pitting. A large tcaoupful of yellowish matter, exactly in consistence 
and appearance resembling thick custard, flowed through the canula ; and probably 
as much again oozed away after its removal. This became solid when it cooled ; and 
chemical analysis discovered that it chiefly consisted of fat globules. The tumour 
now almost entirely disappeared, and could scarcely be felt either by the rectum or 
vagina. At 4 p.m., the pains having been atrong since the tumour was punctured, and 
symptoms liaving ai’isen indicative of much constitutional distress, — the os uteri 
having become hot and tender, though not dilated beyond the size of a crown-piece, 
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the disease be simple dropsy, we must not expect to evacuate all 
the fluid, because the tumour will most likely be formed of 
separate cj^sts of diflerent sizes, possessing no communication 
witli each other ; but we may let out a part of the contained 
water ; and if, fortunately, the cyst we puncture should be large, 
we shall reduce the general bulk so much as to afl‘ord a fair 
chance for the head to pass. Should the contents, however, be 
found of a semi-solid or gelatinous consistence, too thick to run 
through a trocliar, it would then be right to make an incision into 
the mass from the vagina, of lialf an inch or an inch in extent, 
IVith the hdpe of entirely (‘vacuating the sac. If, lastly, by these 
moans we eflect no material diminution in its size, we must deter- 
mine whether we should extirpate it through the vagina, or deliver 
tlie child either by tlic forcei)s or by opening the head. If there 
be the least chance of delivery being eflected by the forceps, that 
would be preferable to either of the other methods ; but if the 
forceps fail us, we have no clioice left, except cither dissecting 
out the tumour or i)erfora ting the skull. Tlie removal of the dis- 
eased mass would, no doubt, he hotli very diflicult and hazardous, 
on •many accounts ; and, horrible as the alternative is, I should, in 
my own practice, rather destroy the cliild than subject the mother 
to such a formidable operation. 

Sivinurrous olaxds. — Another species of tumours offering an 
iinpediinent to the head consists in the glands situated along the 
hollow of the sacrum having become affected with skirrhous en- 
hirg(uneut. 

Skirrhous glands may be detected by their situation, irre- 
gularity, and liardness — by their being very sensitive — by their 
forming a chain of indurated tubercles, also external to the 
vaginal coats — and by their being more or less firmly attached to 
the surrounding structures. Concerning the treatment of such 
unusual cases, 1 have nothing to add to what 1 have just advanced 
in regard to enlarged ovaries. 

AiiS(M:ssi:s will occasionally form in the i^elvis during pregnancy, 

— tlierc been also, for some hours, a discharge of fostid gas from the uterus, — 

and tlierc remaining not tlie slightest doubt of the child’s death, I perforated the 
sWull, and delivered in about nu hour, or a little more. The woman had a slight 
attack of hysteritis after delivery, which gave way to leecliing and purging ; and she 
recovered perfectly ; but in a few months a tumour appeared at the right side of the 
lower abdomen, which she Avas received, under my care, into the London Hospital ; 
and Afhicli wiis, no doubt, ovarian. It has remained nearly stationary in size up to 
this time; but no morbid enlargement can be felt in the pelvis by examining pei' 
vayinam. She has never been pregnant again. 

I detail this case at length, because it shows how desirable it is to puncture every 
morbid tumour in the pelvis impeding delivery, oven although it may give to the 
finger the sensation of being perfectly solid. Had this tumour not contained semi- 
fluid matter, no means of delivery could have been resorted to, except either its 
extlrpatiou, which would have been a fearful and most difficult operation, or the 
Cicsareau section. 
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and in this case there would be decided fluctuation present. An 
abscess might be distinguished from a dropsical ovary by its 
situation, perhaps — its excessive tenderness on pressure — and its 
formation having been jjreceded and accompanied by symptoms 
of local inflammation, and indications of the suppurative action. 
An error in diagnosis, however, would be but of little conse- 
quence here, since the treatment employed in the two cases must 
be essentially and positively the same. There could be no hesi- 
tation in puncturing such a swelling through the vagina, and 
letting out the pus. The difliculty would then be over, and the 
head would most probably i)ass. 

Poi.yn. — Tumours, however, formed within the uterus, or 
growing from the internal surface of the vagina, will sometimes 
impede the passage of tlie head. These are of a polypous charac- 
ter ; they are fleshy and solid in tlicir structure, and grow 
occasionally to an amazing size. It is singular that the presence 
of an excrescence of this kind in the uterus docs not i)revciit 
conception taking place ; which fact I have myself had more than 
one opportunity of witnessing.* 

A case is detailed by my father,! which came under his obser- 
vation, as well as mine, in 1821 , that offers some valuable points 
of practical instruction. He had been requested to superintend 
the labour of a woman pregnant of her third or fourth child, but 
was from home when the incsseTiger arrived to summon him ; 
I consequently went in his stead. I found her suffering severe 
pains, and using forcible bearing-down efforts, ujider the belief 
that the child was about to pass immediately. On making an 
examination, I instantly detected that the pelvic cavity was occu- 
pied almost entirely by a solid fleshy substance, much larger than 
a goose’s egg, which was pressing considerably on the perineum ; 
the os uteri, at the brim of the pelvis, was dilated to about the 
diameter of a crown piece ; and the membranes, unruptured, were 
being forcibly propelled against the upper part of the tumour with 
the return of each uterine contraction. I was at no loss to deter- 
mine that the gi-owth was of a polyi)ous character, by its firm 
consistence, its shape, its situation within the vaginal cavity, and 
its attachment within the os uteri. The mouth of the womb 
dilated rapidly, the membranes burst speedily ; and in less than 
an hour after my arrival, the head, under the action of powerful 
throes, forced the princij)al bulk of the mass external to the 
vulva (which still, nevertheless, retained its attachment to the 
uterus by the stem), and itself instantly followed. At the same 

* Plate 49 shows a polypus, A, lying in the vagina, and filling the pelvis to such 
an extent as to prevent the passage of the head. B the posterior wall of the vagina, 
beliind the tumour, which consequently is situated ivithin the vaginal cavity.^ ^ 

t Practical Observations in Midwifery, case 214 ; or 166 of the Second Edition. 
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moment my father entered the room, and, with myself, had an 
opportunity of examining it lying forth between the thighs. 
Now, however, tliat the difficulty, as fur as regarded the birtli of 
tlie cliild, was removed, it became a question in what manner 
tlie polypus sliould be treated ; — whetlier it should be taken 
away immediately by a knife, after having surrounded the stem 
by a ligature, so as to secure the vessels ; or whether it should 
be returned into the vagina, and a future opportunity taken of 
I tying it, according to the commonly adopted method. In favour 
of tlie first suggestion, it might have been urged, that the tumour 
was at that ‘time so c.ompletely under control, as to render the 
operation one of the easiest descri]itioii ; and against it, that the 
difficulty of tying a ix'lypiis, lying in the vagina, by means of the 
(hjul)le canula, is but trifling; and in the case before us, might 
easily be accomplished at any time. Besides, — the uterus being 
. eminently disposed to take upon itself inlla minatory action in 
^1 eases after d(‘livery, — there was great danger lest the double 
irritation of tlie inflicted wound and tlie attached ligature should 
exciter a disease which it would be difficult to keep in check. 
Agafn, it seemed likely that, — as the advimtitious growth was 
nourislii'd by the sa.me vessels Avhich supplied tlie uterus, — these 
vessels liad become enlarged in proportion somewhat equivalent 
to the increase in the calibre of the uterine vessels themselves. 
Jf such were the case, it was fair to infer that, as the uterine 
vess(‘ls shrunk after delivery, the vascnl arity of the polypus would 
also b(^ materially diminislied ; and that this diminution in the 
buik of th(‘ morbid growth would render its removal altogether 
less formidahle. These reasons induced us to delay th# opera- 
tion, at least until the changes consequent on delivery were 
accom])lished, and tlie state had terminated. The 

result both justified our exjiectations, and confirmed the correct- 
ness of our reasoning ; for niy father made several vaginal exami- 
nations during the few first weeks after delivery, and satisfied 
himself til at, as the uterus contracted, the tumour also lessened in 
size. After tlio laj)sc of nearly four months — no symjitoms 
appearing in the mean time to call for earlier interference — the 
was tied in the usual manner, and sloughed off in five 
days; and at the tiijie of its removal, its size was scarcely so 
gri'nt as a walnut divested of its outer liusk.* 

iJumnoHic ^. — There can be but little difficulty in detecting a 
case of this kind. The pear-shajied, solid mass will be felt more 
• or less occuxiying the cavity of the vagina, attached by its pedicle 
either to the vaginal membrane itself, or to the uterus ; or the 
’ stalk will be lost, as it were, in the cavity of the uterus, and tlie 

• * See a fatal case of polypus .of the vagina, which was tied immediately after 

l|^bour, by Mr, Fordham, Med. Phys. Journal, 1811, vol. xxvi. p. 38. 
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point of its connexion with the healthy structures will not be 
discernible ; we shall be able to pass the finger all around it, to 
encompass its bulk and determine its shape. 

Treatment . — Should a tumour of this description have acquired 
such a magnitude as to offer great resistance to the passage of 
the child’s head, we must to a certain extent follow the common 
principles already inculcated, and give nature a fair trial, in the 
hope of witnessing a termination such as I have just detailed. 
But if the powers begin to fail — if tlie parts become tumid, hot, 
or dry, sliowing a disposition to inflame, then it will bo neces- 
sary to interfere ; and the question will naturally arise, whether 
we shall remove the polypus, or deliver the patient by inita’u- 
mental means. If we can deliver easily by the forceps, we had 
better have recourse to them, because they do no injury either to 
the child or mother ; but if delivery is impracticable through 
their agency, rather tlian perforate the skull, a ligature should • 
put around the stem, and the tumour should be cut off below. On ‘ 
the removal of the morbid mass, the child’s head will probably be 
expidled. 

Descent of the bladder. — I'he bladder sometimes prola[>ses 
before the head ; of which accidtmt I liave seen many instances. 
Much embarrassment, and no small danger,^ may be tlui con- 
sequence of the case being overlooked or mistaken. This usually 
occurs in the early period of labour, before tlie head has engaged 
in the pelvic cavity, and depends on ]>rGssurG exerted by the 
descending head upon the fundus, or middle portion of the organ, 
at a time when it is partially distended with urine. 1 

The^ijmptovis attendant on proUqised bladder are very dis- 
tressing; there is a painful sensation of fulness, tension, and 
pressure downwards, in the situation of the pubes ; with a feeling 
of dragging from the navel, or rather the mid-space between the 
navel and jiubic symphysis ; constant desire to micturate ; an 
inability to void urine on the exercise of the will ; and sometimes 
an involuntary escape on each return of uterine contraction. On 
examination j)or vafiinaniy the finger will detect a soft fluctuating 
swelling, filling ujj the anterior part and one or both sides of the* 


• See Merriman’a Synopsis, p. 202, for a case where %p inconsiderate pmetitioner 
thrust a sharp instrument into the bladder, under the belief that the swelling was a 
dropsical head. Hamilton (MS. Lectures, 1821) used to tell of another equally 
rash, who, mistaking the prolapsed bladder for the membranes of the ovum, punctured 
it, with the intention of letting off the liquor amnii. I can readily imagine that the 
distended organ in this situation might be mistaken for a dropsical ovary, and its 
contents discharged by puncture or incision, if the precaution of introducing the 
catheter were not used. 

t Plate 50 shows the bladder, A, thus prolapsed, a part of It being retained in its 
ordinary position by its attachment to the abdominal pai’ietes. See an able paper on 
this subject by Mr. Christian, of Liverpool, Edinburgh Med. Surg. Journal, vol. ix. 
p. 281 ; also, Davis, Obstet. Med., vol. ii. p. 98C. 
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pelvic cavity, below the foetal liead; and the patient will complain 
if steady pressure be made on it. The introduction of the 
catheter, which may be easily accomplished, will at the same 
time withdraw the fluid, cause the swelling to disappear, and 
relieve the characteristic suttenng. Keeping in mind the possi- 
bility of the bladder being pressed downwards as described, it is 
an essential duty never to puncture any fluctuating tumour 
within the pelvis, until we are first assured that it is not vesical, 
by the removal of the urine by means of the catheter. A chronic 
prolapsus of the bladder is likely to follow its accidental descent 
in labour. * 

Skybala. — There is still another adventitious pelvic protube- I 
ranee whieli may impede the passage of the child ; a collection of 
fa3ees in the rectum. It is not usual to meet with a case of this 
kind in the higher classes of society ; but it is by no means uncom- 
mon among tlie lower orders ; an'd I have seen more than one 
instance, in which the mass, contained within the rectum was so 
hard and so large, as for some time to obstruct the exit of the 
head.* 

It is not likely that we shall confound this cause of protraction 
with any morbid pelvic growth; because by passing the finger 
into the vagina, and tracing the rectum, that gut will be felt 
bulging fin’ward ; but if any doubt remain, an examination per 
anum will necessarily dissipate it. 

Trmtmoit, — The obvious indication here is, to evacuate the 
bowel of its contents, 'i’his may be done by throwing up twelve 
or fourteen ounces of warm water, so as to liquefy the fieces and 
dislodge tliem. But (tases liave occurred in which all attempts 
to inject a fluid were rendered nugatory, in consequence of the 
hardness and compactness of tlie mass. It has been advised that 
we should, in such an aggravated state, endeavour to empty the 
rectum by means of the handle of a spoon. It need scarcely 
remarked, that this cause of difficulty may be entirely obviat^ 
by ])roper attention being paid to the due evacuation of the canal 
during the last five or six weeks of utero-gestation. 

A FouKjir (VALISE of lingering Jp,bour consists in rigidity of the 
^oft parts through wdiich the child must pass : and this is a 
subject of great interest, because of its frequent occurrence, the 
excessive pain generally attendant upon the case, and the diffi- 
cult that is often experienced in overcoming the resistianco 
occasioned. 

It has been already shown, that rigidity may exist in the os 
uteri, the vagina, or the perineum, separately : but we usually 
observe that when one part is affected, all the structures partake 

* See a case in point in my father's Practical Obeervatlons, Part 1. p. 231, Fir^t 
Edition ; p. 132 of the Second, note. 
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more or less of the unhealthy condition ; so that, even after the 
os uteri is fully distended, much delay and distress is experienced 
in the dilatation of the vagina and external parts. 

Women who are bearing their first child, — especially if they 
have entered the middle period of life, — those who possess a 
strong constitution, engrafted on a vigorous and rigid fibre, are 
the most likely to suffer from this cause of protraction. To add 
to the distress, it is very usual, when extraordinary rigidity exists, 
for the membranes to break early in the labour ; and this unfor- 
tunate occurrence much aggravates both the pain endured, and 
the tediousness of the dilating process. 

Cases rendered lingering by preternatural rigidity are exceed- 
ingly perplexing, and often very unmanageable : they are fre- 
quently followed by inflammation of the uterus or vagina, by. 
abscess, and sloughing. As each of these states deserves a 
distinct consideration, I shall first call the reader’s attention to 

Rigidity of the os uteri. — When a woman has borne a ' " 
number of children, the uterine mouth generally dilates very 
readily, and therefore we may expect to meet with this cause of 
difficulty more frequently in primary labours ; but this is by no 
means universally the case. A very uncommon exception to tliis 
general rule came under my observation on one occasion many 
years ago. I attended an unmarried woman, pregnant with her 
first child, who was in as comfortable a condition as her situation 
would admit of. When labour set in, the os uteri opened with no 
difficulty, and the child was born in four or five hours from the 
time I was summoned. She again became pregnant, but it was 
under very different circumstances ; and her mind was much more 
disturbed than on the first occasion. On the accession of labour 
the membranes broke early ; the pains soon became exceedingly 
violent ; the head was urged powerfully against the undilated and 
jdjgid os uteri ; irregular muscular spasms supervened ; and at * 
,4Ke end of about fifty hours from the rujiture of the membranes, 
— when the dilatation acquired did not exceed the diameter of a 
shilling, while I was instituting an examination, in the acme of a 
strong pain, with the greatest pq^sible care, — I felt the os uteri 
split on the right side, and 1 traced the rent considerably upward'^ 
through the cervix. At the same moment, the head passed into 
the vagina, and was expelled by a continuance of the same con- 
traction. During the progress of this labour, I bled the patient 
to syncope three different times, and exhibited opium freely, my 
mind being impressed with a dread of the very accident which 
occurred. It is an instructive case, because it proves, that 
although an os uteri has relaxed and dilated readily in a first 
labour, it may on after occasions possess a high degree of un- 
natural rigidity, — and that, too, independently of the existence of 
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I any discoverable disease in the organ itself. It proves, also, that 
I the much-vaunted power both of bleeding and opium will not 
^ always avail in removing rigidity. The poor creature died on the 
fourth day after delivery, from uterine inflammation. This is a 
case in which the inhalation of an ancesthetic vapour, had their 
use then been known, might have been productive of much benefit. 
But it was impossible to surmise that the os uteri would lacerate 
in this manner ; esi)ecially as, though rigid, its structure 
appeared healthy, aanl as it had dilated so kindly in her former 
labour. 

More recently I was requested to take charge of a lady, the 
mother of nine children, who was suffering much from anasarca, 
with the abdomen immensely distended, partly from the enormous 
. size which the uterus had acquired, and partly from fluid in the 
* peritoneal cavity. I'he os uteri, from the beginning of labour, 
bore a thick, soft, puffy, ondematous character ; its dilatation pro- 
''"ceeded slowly and painfully;, the membranes broke at one in the 
mornhig, when it was dilated to the size of a crown. At four its 
diameter was very little more ; and while I was in the act of 
oiamining, during a strong pain, as hi the last-mentioned case, I 
felt it tear at the liack part, in a direction upwards. The finger, 
on being withdrawn, was tinged with blood. The child was born 
at five ; its weight was twelve pounds and three quarters. The 
shoulders were so broad as to give me much trouble in their 
extraction. During the interval between the bii’th of the head 
and passage of the shoulders, ^e child gasped once ; but died 
immediately on its expulsion. The uterus contracted, and ex- 
pelled the placenta ; there was some after-hiemorrhage, though 
not to ail alarming extent. The patient suffered neither pain nor 
any kind of distress till the expiration of thirty hours, when she 
was seized with a violent rigor, followed by copious perspiration. 
The pulse rapidly rose to one hundred and fifty beats in a minute ; 
the skin became hot ; great loss of power supervened ; the tongSb 
and hands were very tremulous ; the nights were passed without 
sleep ; the breathing was quick, but not painful ; no milk was 
secreted ; yet tlic lochia flowed naturally ; the stomach pever 
V, rejected its contents ; the urine and feces passed without pain ; 
and there was but little uterine tenderness : but the countenance 
gradually became more dejiressed and anxious; and on the fifth 
niqrning after her delivery, she was suddenly seized with great 
difficulty of breatliing, and died in an hour from the accession of 
tliis symptom. 

Rigidity of the os uteri is known by that organ being hard, 
firm, though probably not morbidly tender, — by its resisting the 
dilating powers of the membranes, or foetal liead — and by our not* 
being able to make any impression on its edge by the finger. It 
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is not likely that we should mistake a case of rigidity of the os 
uteri for one in a more natural state. It must be recollected, 
however, that rigidity of the soft parts may co-exist with a de- 
formity of the pelvis ; and that each of these causes may, mi one 
and the same time, be operating to retard the progress of the 
labour. 

Treatment — Under ihis rigid condition of the os uteri, it is 
our duty, if possible, to produce a relaxation in the part ; and 
we are possessed of some means whicli have been esteemed 
highly efficacious for that end. Observing how supple and dis- 
tensible the organ becomes, and how readily disposed to dilate it 
usually appears under hsernorrhage, — bleeding has very generally 
been adopted to effect this object. This is certainly a powerful, 
but by no means always a safe agent ; and unless used with mucli 
judgment, is likely to be productive of serious e\dl. The great 
objection that attaches to bleeding at tlie commencement of 
labour, is, that there must necessarily be a certain quantity of 
blood lost after the child is born. Wc are in perfect ignorance 
how much that may amount to ; and it would be wanton to take 
blood from the arm without grave occasion, when the few ouin;es 
we may voluntarily abstract, — had they been preserved in the 
woman’s system, — might have turned the vacillating beam of life 
in her favour, and snatched her from impending death. This, 
however, is but a remote, though probable danger ; and it 
becomes a question, whether we ought to take into account a 
remote probability, when weigh^l against a state of actual and 
existing difficulty. My fathc^ alwa^^s used the lancet with 
caution under the first stage of labour, in consequence of the risk 
of flooding afterwards ; and I, in conformity with his views, 
adopting his sentiments, and relying greatly on his practical 
experience, have seldom directed bleeding in the first stage of 
labour, for the purpose, simply, of overcoming rigidity. There 
Were for many years, on an average, above two thousand women, 
in one Charity, annually delivered under my immediate superin- 
tendence ; these patients’ labours were not of more than an 
ordinary length, and there were actually fewer deaths among them 
than" we meet with in the higher circles, relatively to the amount 
of cases. Of this number I scarcely bled one under labour, 
unless the os uteri was so painful as to indicate an inflammatory 
condition, or there were evidences of undue determination of 
blood to the brain, or symptoms of congestion or inflammation of 
some other viscus. At the* same time, it is but fair to state that 
my father, although he was adverse to indiscriminate bleeding in 
all cases of rigidity of the os uteri, considered it sometimes useful 


See Practical Observations in Midwifery, part I. p. 231 ; p. 132 of the Second Ed. 
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to soften and relax that organ; that Merriman* speaks tvitli 
praise of this means as occasionally useful ; that Dewees t 
thought it certain and never-failing in its eifects ; Blundell* t 
Burns, § and other eminent practitioners recommend it; and 
Hamilton || used to assure his class that he could always relax the 
os uteri by bleeding, and that he never allowed the first stage of 
labour to continue longer than twelve or* fourteen hours, so com- 
pletely had he the process under his control ; he stated also that 
he never hud had a patient in labour more than twenty-four hours, 
except where disproportion existed, since he began this practice. 
There is certainly no doubt that the robust constitutions of the 
northern females bear depletion better than the comparatively 
weak systems of this metropolis. This observation also holds 
good in regard to the country: and those who are‘ engaged 
amongst a race of peasants may, no doubt, have recourse to bleed- 
^ ing more frecpiently with advantage, than others can dare to do 
who are located among a .x)opulatiori enervated by luxury, or 
debilitated by the want of wdiolesome air, food, and exercise. 

AVith regard to bleeding, then, as a means of relaxing the os 
rrteri, I look upon it as p<3wcrful, but not devoid of danger. To 
do good, it must be cai ried lar enough to make an impression on 
tlie general system ; for it is idle to expect advantage will be 
derived from it, unless syncope, or at any rate a degree of faint- 
ness, be produced. But there are some constitutions which bear 
the loss of blood so ill, as to preclude^ic use of the lancet alto- 
gether ; and yet in such we may possibly meet with preternatural 
rigidity. Even the warmest advocates for the depleting system 
acknowledge this to be the case ; and other measures have con- 
secpiently been had recourse to with the same \dew. ^ 

As second in importance rank opiate enemata. Opium, whe- ! 
thcr exhibited by the mouth, or by injection,— jjrovided it be used ^ 
in sullicieTit quantity, will suspend uterine action, as well as ' 
relieve muscular spasm. If the contractions then are not power- 
ful, it would be wrong to administer it. Opium is found of in- 
calculable benefit in removing false pains, and is eminently useful 
in those cases where the membranes have ruptured early — where 
tlie uterus is acting strongly and powerfully — where it is urging 
the head of the child against its undilated mouth ; causing exces- 
sive agony ; inducing irritability, fever, and nervous excitement ; 
tVjid j)roducing no effect equivalent to the suffering endured. In 

* Synopsis, p. 29. + Essay on Facilitating Cases of Difficult Parturition, p. 98. 

t Obstetricy, by Castle, p. COl. 

§ Principles of Midwifery. Fifth Edition, p. 411. 

i| MS. Lectures, 1821. See also Practical Observations, p. 187, where bleeding is 
recommended ; and p. 120, where the necessity of securing the termination of the 
first stage within the specified time is insisted on. 

Hamilton’s Observations, p. 137. 
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such a case, if sleep can be obtained, an opportunity of recovery 
is afforded to the system ; and the woman gains strength to 
enable her to bear up against the fatigue necessarily attendant on 
such great exertion ; besides which, during the time of inaction 
a favourable change may have taken place in the os uteri, predis- 
posing it to dilate more kindly when the pains return. On both 
these accounts, then, opiate injections are useful when the pains 
are violent and irritating, and not producing advantage equivalent 
to the suffering, they bring with them; — they procure rest and 
ease for a certain period; and, in the interval of action, they 
afford 8tti opportunity to the os uteri to tdve on itself a more kind 
and favourable state. I am perfectly satisfied that opium pos- 
sesses no positive power to relax a rigid os uteri,’’* and that its 
virtues are entirely centred in its ca2)ability of modei*ating exces- 
sive action. The danger of opiates exhibited under labour is, 
that the uterine contractions may be so entirely removed through 
their agency, as never again to be established ; and tluis the case 
may be converted into one requiring the use of instruments — 
perhaps even of a destructive kind. 

An infusion of tobacco, in enema, has also been suggested 
rigidity ; and Dewees t has related a case in wliich two clysters 
were injected, with the view of relaxing a vaginal cicatrix, an 
inteiwal of an hour and a half intervening between their adminis- 
tration ; but the alarming symptoms which supervened, proved 
tlie danger attendant on t%ir use. This herb is very efficacious 
in reducing irregular spasm, and relaxing muscular libre ; but 
independently of its dangerous character, it is of no avail in ren- 
dering the os uteri more supple : nor, indeed, should we, aj^riot i, 
expect such an effect from its application ; for the difficulty expe- 
rienced does not arise from accidental spasm, or irregular fibrcuis 
contraction; but depends upon an originally firm, hard, rigid, 
and unyielding texture. 

Common domestic clysters are most useful and valuable assist- 
ants under all cases of rig idity, both oTThtTos uteri and vagina. 
They are serviceablenby clearing the bowels, by acting as an 
internal fomentation, and also by amusing the patient’s mind. 
By having recourse to such harmless means, we give her reason 
to think that she is not neglected, but that all is being done for 
her relief which art can accomplish : and thus both hope and 
confidence are inspired, and time is also gained for a full aiul 
fair trial of nature’s powers ; which negative virtue, indeed, is of 
equal, or perhaps greater advantage, than any of the more posi- 
tively useful attributes of these applications. 

* Dewees, in his Essay on Facilitating certain Cases of Difficult Parturition, p. 84, 
advances the same opinion regarding the' inefficacy of opium as a relaxing agent. 

t System of Midwifery, p. 879. 
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Substances have been applied to the mouth of the womb 
itself, with a view to relax it : and belladonna^has been recom- 
mended for this purpose; in London, by Conquest;* and in 
France, by Cliaussier, Velpeau, and La Chapelle ; but this practice 
has not met with the general sanction of the profession in this 
country. It is recommended that one or two drachms of the 
extract undiluted be rubbed on the os uteri ; or it may be mixed 
with lard in various proportions. 

"riie knowledge of the extraordinary powers which this drug 
possesses in relieving pain by paralysing nervous excii|J)ility, 
and overcoming tonic spasm, led to it9 employment in thi species 
of agonising labour ; but it seems to have no effect in producing 
relaxation of tlie os uteri ; and if no good result from its use, it 
.must.be injurious; — not in consequence of the poisonous quality 
resident in the drug itself, but from the friction which is neces- 
sary for its efficient application. The mucus that naturally lubri- 
(*ates the part must be wiped ‘away, and this irritation must pre- 
dispose the tender organ to take upon itself inflammatory action. 

It is the custom, also, in France, to inject mucilaginous 
flutds, as recommended by Gardien,!* and wanii oil, into the 
vagina, for the purpose of softening the os uteri, and giving an 
extra, degree of lubrication. I do not see the slightest objection 
to this practice, and in some instances it may be desirable and 
beneficial. Two or three syringes full might be thrown up once 
in every hour. 

'riie warm baili has been suggested, and a trial made of its 
effect, by Dewees ;+ but it is inconvenient in its use; it is not 
generally at hand ; it tends to w^eaken the system, and is of no. 
service in relaxing the part : it cannot, however, do much injury, 
unless indeed it produce haBinorrhage, as it seemed to have done in 
one of the cases cited by Dewees ; and perhaps, in some very rare 
• instances, it might be of benefit, especially if there were preter- 
natural heat and dryness of the skin. External warmth applied 
to tlie vulva, as in cases of rigidity of the vagina and perineum, 
will occasionally be desirable ; but its relaxing effect on the os 
uteri is v#ry questionable. 

Under a state of preternatural rigidity of the os uteri, it not 
unfreqnently happens that, without any apparent cause, and 
independently of any means being used, sudden relaxation takes 
pla^e ; and from that time the labour progresses with much 
greater rapidity. This favourable alteration in the condition of 
the organ is generally accompanied by sicloiess : and I always hail 
an attack of vomiting under such circumstances, provided there 
be no symptoms of exhaustion present, as the harbinger of a 

* Outlines of Mid. 6th ed. p. 82. f Traits d’Accouoh. vol. il p. 271, 1807. 

• X Essay on Difficult Parturition, p, 87. 
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fortunate change. I have stated above,* that emetics have been 
recommended for 4he purpose of facilitating the dilatation of the 
uterine mouth, under the erroneous idea that the vomiting was 
the cause of the softening observed ; but that artificial vomiting, 
induced with this view, had disappointed the expectations of its 
advocates.! Autimon)% nevertheless, in doses sufficient to keep 
up a feeling of nausea, has been exhibited in these cases with 
marked advantage. 

In few cases of labour docs the patient suffer more, than in 
those ;^at are rendered lingering by rigidity of the soft struc- 
tures j^^artly therefore becftuse of the disproportionate severity of 
the pains ; and partly also because it is alleged that ansesthetic 
vapours possess the power of causing the os uteri to relax 
and open, chloroform may here be administered, provided due 
caution is exercised, and its effects are watched with the rerpiisite 
attention. 

Under rigidity of the os uteri, the forceps can never be avail- 
able. "Unless this organ, indeed, is entirely, or almost entirely 
dilated, neither the long nor the short forceps can be used. I am 
not prepared to assert, that in some rare instances of rigidity 'Jie 
head may not rccpiire to be opened.! It is seldom, however, tliat 
such an extreme case exists ; for in time tlie organ usually gives 
way. When this condition of the os uteri is tlie solo cause of 
delay, we should wait until the last moment, consistent with the 
probability of the woman’s ultimate recovery, before Ave resort 
to craniotomy, unless there are unequivocal symptoms of the 
child’s death. 

Generally, in cases where the os uteri is rigid, it is found high, 
at the brim of the pelvis, or in its natural situation ; but at other 
; times the head of the child has descended into the pelvic cavity, 
I covered by the thin expanded cervix ; and the mouth of the womb 
5 is comparatively Tow, looking back towards the coccyx or sacrum. 
\ Such a case may be the ocSision of much error and disappoiiit- 
1 ment, unless it be clearly detected ; for, on passing the finger for 

• See p. 93. 

+ Riverins, two centuries ago, remarked on the practice of giving emetics to 
facilitate uterine dilatation ; and Lowder said, ‘^he had often known apontaneoub 
'vomiting do good, but had seldom found benefit from the exhibition of emetics, 
though he had frequently seen them used.’* The moat disgusting substances in nature 
have been advised, at different times, to excite parturition. Thus ilartmau (Opera, 
folio, p. 72) tells us Apud pauperes vidi seep^ partum difficilem solvi haustu urinae 
mavlti. Sic stercus equinum in vino expreasiim et percolatum, subito foetum et 
secundas expellit.** A midwife, aldo, named Sarah Stone, who published some coses 
in 1737, gives several instances in which women in labour were made to drink their 
husbands’ urine. Merriman '—Synopsis, p. 30 — who quotes these passages, remarks, 

** If such horrible messes were ever serviceable, it was probably by inducing nausea 
and vomiting.*’ Perhaps the effect on the mind, arising from the confidence with 
which they wero advised, might also have had some influence. 

X See case in the note at page 226 of this work. 
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the purpose of making an examination, the tumour caused by the 
head will he distinctly felt occupying the pelvic cavity ; and if the * 
examination be carelessly conducted, or the possibility of tlie oc- 
currence did not otfer itself to our mind, we might" suppose that ^ 
the child would be born immediately. If we form an opinion to 
that cfiect, however, in such a case, we shall be greatly deceived ; 
for many hours of wearying pain must be experienced before the 
os uteri will dilate in a suliicient degree to allow the transit of the 
head. The sensation communicated to the finger by the tumour 
itself will sutticieiitly indicate the nature of the case. Instead of 
feeling the denuded, hairy scalp, we detect a smooth, p^^hed 
surface ; sensible — perhaps acutely so — to the touch ; neither 
suture nor fontanelle will be distinguishable ; and, on ‘carrying 
‘the finger back towards the sacrum or coccyx, we shall find the 
os uteri oi)eiied not more than to the size of a sixpence or 
shilling ; and through its orifice the head will be clearly per- 
ceptible. From the sensibility of the structures, theii,ffigaiust 
which tliG finger is pressed, the smoothness of its surface, the 
indistinctness of the sutures or fontanelles, the absence of hair, 
anfl the aperture distinguishable at the posterior part of the 
tumour that fills the pelvis, we may know that the head has not 
cleared the uterus, but that it has come down covered by tlie 
thinned neck.* 

AVherc the os uteri still continues undilated, and indisposed to 
dilate or relax, many hours after the membranes have broken, the 
head being urged with djingerous impetuosity against it, uijon 
each retin ii of uterine contraction ; where bleeding, tartar emetic, 
and opiates, with other means, have failed to produce the effect 
desircMl from them, — lest the os and cervix uteri should be torn 
from the body of the organ,! it has been recommended to make 


• * If the head descend into the pelvis envqjM)ed by the membranes, the os uteri 
being at the same time well dilated, the hair t^on the scalp will, of course, not bo 
felt; and the surface will give to the finger the sonsation of touching something 
smooth and slippery. This might be mistaken for the thinned cervix uteri; the 
best diajjnostic marks will then be the want of sensibility in the part against which 
the finger is#proBsed ; and the not being able to feel the opening of the os uteri at 

N i^the posterior part of the pelvis. 

+ There are some cases on record in which this alarming accident has happened. 
Mr. Scott, of Norwich, reports one in vol. xi. of the Med. Chii*urg. Triiinsactious, 
p. 292, where the os uteri, with a considerable portion of the cervix, was torn off by 
the force of the uterine contractions, and come away in an entire state, presenting the 
appfarance of a circular fleshy substance, having a central aperture. The patieut, a 
pnmipara, eventually recovered, after hovering for a long time on the brink of 
destruction. In the Dublin Journal, vol. xvi. p. 62, there is a case detailed by 
Mr. Power, on the authority of his colleague, Mr. Carmichael, in which the os uteri 
and a portion of the cervix, three inches and a half in diameter, ported from the 
uterus, and cjime away during delivery, by the crotchet. The woman recovered 
without a bad symptom. And in the Med. Gaz. for August 20th, 1845, p. 790, a case 
almost exactly similar may be found, reported by Dr. Reardon, of Tipperary. In 

• this instance also, the os aud a portion of the cervix uteri, five inches across, were 
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one or more incisions into it at its edge, as suggested by Burns.* 
That some rare cases of labour may occur, in which incising the 
mouth of the womb may be necessary, is quite possible ; but I 
would caution my younger readers against regarding this practice 
as one of the ordinary operations of obstetric surgery ; because the 
JSXfaderful powers of dilatation, even in cases 
almost hopeless ; and because of the probability 
that the incision may be continued, as a rent, into the body of the , 
uterus itself, imj)licating the peritoneum in a frightful and perhaps 
fatal injury. I cannot coincide in the opinion expressed by Dr. 
Lever, that “ such an incision is unattended with danger, ”t even 
though it be “ unaccompanied by pain, and free from copious or 
dangerous haemorrhage.” For myself, I sliould liesitate long, 
before adopting this proceeding, where there was no evidence of 
the existence of malignant disease ; I should look upon it with 
great dread ; and I should consider it as one of those exceptional 
modes^^j^f treatment which surgeons are sometimes driven to under- 
take, in consequence of encountering some extraordinary difficulty, 
not provided for by the legitimate and established rules govern^ing 
surgical science. 

Disease in the os uteri causing rigidity. — Sometimes the 
os uteri is rigid from disease, particularly skirrlio-cancer and 
cauliflower excrescence — states which do not prevent conception, 
but must give rise to more or less difficulty in labour.I 

torn off during extraction by the crotchet ; the patient ultimately recovering. Tu 
Guy’s Hospital Reports, October, 1845, p. 173, Dr. Lever gives a case in which the os 
and cervix 'uteri wero torn from the body of ihe organ, by the strength of the 
uterine contractions. The part was in a very feetid condition. The woman was 
delivered by craniotomy after it had occurred ; and flied in ten days. In the Med, 
Gaz. for April 18th, 1846, p. 944, there is an instance mentioned where, in a patient 
of Dr. A. Davis, of Newry, the os uteri sloughed off six days after labour; the woman 
recovered. And in vol. xv. of the Dublin Journal, p. 603, Dr. Evory Kennedy is 
reported to have detailed to the Di^in Obstetric Society one in which two-thirds of 
the os uteri oame external to the vmva, during labour, and was cut off. Here also 
recovery took place. These instances prove what severe injuries to this organ nature 
will sometimes surmount and overcome. I was on one occasion called in consultation 
to a case where the os uteri had entirely sloughed off, in consequence of the strong 
pressure to which it had been exposed for a great length of time duringi labour. The 
patient died in a few days ; and the fact stated, sufficiently evident before delivery, 
I had an opportunity of verifying by dissection. It was a firet labour, and there 
existed a slightly deformed pelvis. 

* Principles of Mid. 6th edit. p. 412. 

+ Guy’s Hosp. Reports, Oct. 1846, p. 185. 

t It has happened to me to see some instances of labour in which the mout£ and 
neck of the womb were extensively affected with cancerous ulceration ; and one in 
which a cauliflower excrescence of two years' growth, and of large size, was attached 
to this organ. Two cases that I will mention occurred in pstients of the Royal 
Maternity Charity, and I hod been attending both for some weeks before labour. One 
of these women (in whom the whole disc of the os uteri was destroyed by malignant 
syceration, the vagina being extensively affected also) went into labour rather prema- 
turely; the process was so rapid, that the child was bom before the midwife could 
arrive. The*- woman died in the second week after her delivery, and dissection 
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When the os uteri is diseased, wo shall mostly find it irregular, 
knotty, and very painful to the touch. Symptoms indicating 
morbid cljange will probably have existed prior to labour ; and — 
from the history of the previous sufferings alone — there can be 
little difficulty fti ascertaining the nature of the case. If it be 
not much dilated ; if we find it very thick*, .tubercifi^tecl*- ®wad 
in part ulcerated; if it be very tender ; .and if 

. proved tlio disease to have acquired the aggravated extent above described. In the 
other case, the os uteri was but partially destroyed ; the remainder was thickly 
Htudde<l with skirrlious tuberculcs. The patient was worn down to the lowest ebb of 
life, and, — to lull the acuteness of her sufferings, — had been in the habit for many 
weeks of taking two ounces of laudanum daily. I was summoned by the midwife 
boon after tlio coinmenceineiit of labour, and on my arrival I found that death had 
just taken place. Thero were unequivocal proofs that the child was not alive, and it 
was therefore useless to extract it then. On opening the body next day, the os uteri 
was found dilated to about the diameter of half a crown, partially ulcerated, the 
l)riucii)al portion thickened, and exceedingly indurated. The membranes were 
ryptured ; and although so short a time had elapsed I'rom the commencement of 
utcrino contractions, the patient had evidently sunk exhausted. 

^J’he lady who was tlio subject of the caulitlowor excrescence had homo one living 
child seven years before the time I speak of; and rny father i:ad been attending her 
for nearly two years for the uterine affection, during which she had once misenrried. 
She lleeaiuc pi’egnant a second time, while labouring under the disease ; abortion was 
threatened, but was with care averted. The membranes broke early on the morning 
of Sunday, May 2t)th, 1828, and uterine action came on at noon ; when my father was 
called, ho found the os uteri would just admit the tip of the flugor. The pains con- 
tinued strong all day, with scarcely any increase in dilatation ; and at night uti opiate 
wa.s given, which procured an intermission of suffering, but no sleep. The process of 
dilatation went on very slowly through Monday, the pains continuing regular and 
powerful. I saw her for the fii’st time at half-past eight that evening. The os uteri 
was then dilated to the size of a crown ; and from its whole disc a fungous tumour 
sprang, winch filled a largo portion of the vagina : the cervix was exceedingly itidii- • 
rated all round; the pains were very strong, and tho vcrttjx was being forcibly 
piotruded, with each return of uterine action, partially through tho undilated and 
iinyiehling opening. Still, the constitution had suffered but in a slight degree from 
I ho protraction of the labour, although so intensely painful. It was considered that 
it would be jircmalure to adopt any means for delivery just then; and it was 
arranged that 1 should remain up with her during the night. Veiy little alteration 
,was perceptible till half-past three in the morning, when, under the iuffuenco of a 
violent contraction, she suddenly screamed out t14at the child was passing. Being in 
the room at the moment, I instantly made an examination, and found the head had 
escaped tlirougli tlic os uteri, and was occui)ying the pelvis : in about half an hour 
it was expelled. The child was alive, and is so, I believe, still. The placenta gave 
no trouble, ^rom tho rapidity with which the child’s head passed through the os 
^tori, tho violent shriek, and the rending sensation by which it was accompanied, I 
KTive little doubt that a laceratiou of the organ occurred ; although, owing to the 
confusion of parts consequent on the presence of the spongy tumour, I did not detect 
any broach of substance ; nor, indeed, was I anxious to disturb the tender structures 
by making a prolonged and very minute examination. For afortnight she continued 
in imminent hazard, but«,t the end of a month was able to leave her room. I was in 
almost daily attendance on this lady for fourteen months after her delivery, when 
she sank, worn to a skeleton by pain, haemoiThage, and serous discharges. So profuse 
was the exudation of that peculiar serous discharge, eminently characteristic of cauli- 
llowor excrescence of the os uteri, that for some time before her death she was 
compelled to use throe dozen napkins in tho four-and-twenty hours, each of which 
.was perfectly saturated with moisture. This discharge was, for the most part, 
untiuged with any colouring particles ; but occasionally it possessed the whole con- 
, stitueuts of the blood ; and dangerous flooding at different times occurred. 
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previous symptoms of uterine affection — such as acute pains, occa- 
sional and irregular eruptions of blood, constant or very frequent 
sanious, foetid, acrid, or serous discharges, from the vagina, — we 
can have no hesitation in pronouncing that the os uteri is in an 
unhealthy condition. • • 

Treatment — Under malignant disease of the mouth of the 
womb, it is very possible that a natural termination may occur, 
as in two of the cases I have related in the note. It would, 
therefore, be proper to delay the application of any means of 
relief, so long as is compatible with the patient’s present welfare ; 
moderating, at the same time, excessive action and profitless 
suffering, by opiates taken into the stomach, or exhibited per 
anum ; or by the inhalation of chloroform. In most cases, the 
patient’s system will have been too much depressed, by the wast- 
ing nature of the disease, to allow of the abstraction of blood ; 
nor, indeed, could we expect bleeding to be followed by relaxation 
of the organ, when its structure is thus morbidly affected. Never- 
theless, we must affix a limit to our passive treatment ; for, as in 
more ordinary cases, a x^eriod may arrive, beyond which we cannot 
trust to nature* Should we observe, then, incix:>ient sympton^j of 
exhaustion ; should the pains begin to flag ; and should an in- 
creased quickness of -i^ulse, a more anxiously dejected counte- 
nance, or distressing attacks of vomiting, indicate immediate 
danger, it would necessarily become an anxious question, what 
means should be adopted in order to afford relief. Delivery offers 
the only chance of x^reserving the patient from sx)eedy death. 

But under the undilated state of the os uteri, which I am 
supposing, it would be imx^ossible to apply the forceps, or use 
any other means compatible at the same time with the child’s 
existence, and with the continuity of the mother’s structures. We 
have, therefore, only the choice of either delivering by instru- 
ments, which must necesswily destroy the infant, — provided it 
be at the moment living, — ^performing the Crosarean section, — or 
dividing the diseased pnrt to a sufficient extent to x^ermit the 
child to pass. I presume the abdominal incision would not be 
contemplated if the pelvis were of ordinary capacity; and we 
should, therefore, be driven to the alternative of either perfo- 
rating the head, or making a division of the mouth and neck of 
the womb itself. Considering, then, that the woman labours 
under a disease which must terminate in death, — and that,, pro- 
bably, at no very distant period; — that tlie os uteri would most 
likely be torn in our attempts at extraction ; that the incision 
would not necessarily be followed by fatal consequences, — whilst 
at the same time, after perforation of the head, the child must 
certainly be born lifeless, — I should prefer operating on the os 
uteri, unless, indeed, there were present the most unequivocal 
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signs of the child’s death : and I should even hope for the patient’s 
survival for some time, being cheered by the result of the last 
case detailed in the note, in which I have not the slightest doubt 
that a laceration occurred. 

Kigidity or the vagina and perineum. — The vagina and 
perineum are sometimes so rigid as to prevent the exit of tlie 
diild ; with this there often exists alio rigidity of the sacro- 
. ischiatic and coccygeal ligaments, which adds much to the diffi- 
culty of the case. 

This state much more usually occurs with first than subse- 
quent children ; indeed, simple rigidity of the vagina and ; 
perineum, when the patient has borne a family, is very. rare. 1 
Sometimes, rigidity of tliese organs singly may be tlie cause of ! 
delay ; but it is much more frequently combined witli the same * 
condition of the os uteri. 

• Diagiiosia . — There is little difficulty in detecting the existence 
of rigidity in tlie vagina and pcrineimi ; w'e may ascertain it by 
the firmness, dryness, narrowuiess, and want of distensibility, 
whj^h characterize the state. The rigidity will sometimes exist 
to such an extent, that tw o lingers cannot be passed without diffi- 
culty up to the os uteri ; and yet, even under this aggravated 
condition, the parts wdll most jirobably, in process of time, be- 
come moistened, softened, and distensible ; they will eventually 
dilate, and tlie case may be naturally terminated. When this 
unfavourable constitution of the vagina exists, if the os uteri be 
widely open, and the pains be strong, great pressure will be 
exerted on the parts within the pelvis, and all the injurious 
effects of contusion and strangulated vessels may be eminently 
dreaded. 

Treatment. — Here, also, it is our duty to endeavour to relax the 
^rigid structures ; with this intention, bleeding has been had re- 
course to, as liberally and almost as universally as under rigidity 
of the os uteri ; but bleeding certainly does not possess the same 
power in this as in the case last under consideration. I am 
inclined to limit the use of the lancet to those instances where 
%the rigidity is combined with, heat, tumefaction, unusual tender- 
ness, and unnatural dryness, — symptoms which denote that 
injurious jiressure has taken place, and that inflammatory action 
has commenced. Opiate injections have also been generally 
adopted ; but they seem neither of so much avail as in rigidity of 
the os uteri, nor indeed are they so much called for ; because 
there is not such distressing pain experienced as when tlie head 
is being pressed strongly against the hard, undilated os uteri; 
.but if tlie uterine contractions are exceedingly violent, an opiate 
• enema may prevent laceration. Simple domestic clysters are also 
•of essential service, and may be used in any case, if the 

B 2 
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situation of tlie head within the pelvis docs not prevent their 
introduction. 

Warm fomentations are sometimes of great advantage. Flan- 
nels may be dipped in hot water or a decoction of poppy-heads, 
and applied to the labia externa and perineum. They may be 
continued, with little intermission, for four or six hours at a 
time. The wai’mth is graiteful to the patient, and their relaxing 
influence has sometimes shown itself in a manner not to be dis- 
puted. Another means of apiflying warmth externally is by 
desiring the i)atient to sit over the steam of hot water, provided 
she can maintain the sedentary position without great inconve- 
nience : one principal use, however, of these latter means is to 
gain time, so as to allow the natural i)owers an opportunity of 
exerting themselves eflicientl}^ and at the same time to convince 
the w^oman that our mind is directed towards aflbrding her relief. 
Warm oil might be injected into the vagina, if the parts were dry^ 
and harsh, and hot ; and if the head were not lying too low to 
prevent the introduction of tlie fluid ; but, generally, this will not 
be practicable, and lard will be found a more easy and useful 
application. The external parts may be lubricated by a little 
occasionally smeared over them ; and a small portion may be 
carried as high as possible within the vagina, and permitted to 
melt there. I have often found tliis cooling application very 
grateful to the patient; and have fancied that, at the same time, 
it has tended to produce relaxation. I would, Iniwever, caution 
the student strongly against unnecessary, meddlesome interference : 
all rubbing must be avoided ; and if this lubrication is used at all, 
it must be in the teiiderest and gentlest manner ; for much more 
injury will accrue from denuding the parts of their natural mucus, 
than good, from the ai’tificial moisture Avhich the unctuous sub- 
stance aflbrds.* 

Chloroform is generally acknowledged to be endowed with the ‘ 
power of relaxing the muscular structures of the perineum ; and 
consequently it is thought highly adapted to the case we arc now 
considering, to prevent laceration taking place. That the so- 
called sphincter vagina:, the transversm perinei, and Ifnose other ^ 
muscles which encroach on the floor of the x>elvis will becomfi 
paralyzed under its use nobody can deny. In amcsthetic vapours, 
then, we have a means of overcoming this rigidity, Avhich we did 
not possess until their properties were made known ; and w^iich 
may be found of great service for ,the j)roniotion of this end, i^ro- 


* Momman (Synopsis, p. 29) says, the best method of uoiug unctuous applications 
in those caaos, is to introduce a ball of hno tallow, about the size of a nutmeg, high 
up by the side of the head, and leave it to dissolve and diffuse itself over the vagina. 
Thatcher (MS. Lect. 1820) prefers a liberal application of fresh butter, which, as 
being of greater consistence than lard, is more manageable. 
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vided the cautions that I have before inculcated are not lost 
sight of. 

It is impossible to paint in too vivid terms the dangers that ; 
may follow the use of the ergot of rye in the cases now treated of. * 
There is scarcely an accident to which the woman in labour is | 
ex])osed, but may he induced by its injudicious administration. ! 
In the two subjoined instances, I attributed the mischief tliat 
ensued entirely to its eni])loymcnt.* 

Jt is a very common practice with the attendants, in lingering 
labour, to excite the patient to take stimulants, under the idea 
tliat her strength must be very much exhaustetj., and that some 
(extraordinary means arc required to sustain her. No custom 
can be more injudicious. liven in common cases great dang(3r 

•must spring from its adoption ; but it is particularly to be depre- 
cated wIku’c rigidity is the cause of delay : for, by increasing the 
power of the uterine contractions, stimulants will have the effect 
of forcing the head strongly against structures unprepared to 

* Lfito one evening, in the year 1829, after a very fatiguing day, I received a 
nicslage from a midwife, re([ue.sting my attendance on a patjeni in labour of her tentli 
cl I j Id. 1 was informed that the membranes hud been ruptured more than twenty- 
four hours, — that the breech was in tlio pelvis, — that the uterus had acted very feebly 
from the commencement of the labour, but particularly so since the di,scharge of tlio 
waters, — and that the whole cause of delay seeihcd to be an insufficiency of pains. 1 
directed an old and intelbgoiit pupil, at that time resident in my house, to accompany 
the messenger, — to take with him some ergot, and to exhibit it, if he thought the 
case fitted for its use. He gave lialf a drachm, infused, immediately, and another 
dose of e(iual strength half an liour after. Ton minutes had scai'ccly elapsed from 
the adniiiiistratioii of the secoud quantity, when the uterus began to act most power- 
fully : in ten minutes more the child was born, — wholly without ai’tificial assistance, — 
and the ])lacenta passed quickly with very slight discharge. lie returned quite 
delighted with the powers of the drug, liarly iu the morning, however, I received a 
second summons, stating that the patient had experienced violent pains all night, had 
lo'^t a largo qu;mtity of blood, and appeared very ill. On my anival, I found her 
recovering from a state of faintness, and complaining of acute suffering at the lower 

• part of the peraon. She bad sustained a copious discliai’ge of blood, as was evidenced 
by the appearance of the room ; for a large quantity had soaked through the bed, 
and lay in a pool upon the floor. On placing my band upon the uterus, I found it 
exceedingly well contracted, hard, and by no means tender; and it was plain that the 
hicmorrhage had not jiroceedcd from that organ. Examining further, I discovered 
that the right labium was very much distended, and painful on pressure being 

'-applied. There was, indeed, a longitudinal laceration just within, extending the 
whole length of the labium ; and the cellular structure of the part was filled with a 
very firm coagulum. On the removal of the clot, an oozing of arterial blood was 
perceptible, which, however, was restrained by the use of pressure and other means. 
An oniatc procured sleep. In a few days healthy granulations made their appearance; 
in a little more than a fortnight the cavity was quite filled up, and a permanent 
cicatrix of about two inches in length showed tlie situation and extent of the injury. 

At a later date, I was called, in consultation, to a case in which the uterus had 
ruptured after the exhibition of a dose of ergot. The accident might certainly 
have occurred had this drug not been given, but I had good reason to believe 
the medicine had mainly contributed to the lamentable catastrophe ; there was a 

• slightly distorted pelvis. I have known also some other cases of a similar nature. — 
Such are the dangers likely to arise from the administration of the ergot iu oases 

• unfitted for its use. 
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^dmlt it, and, — independently of inducing fever and premature 
exhaustion, — may occasion laceration of the organs which refuse 
to yield. For tlie same rejasons, aU voluntary efforts on the part 
of the patient must be r^^J^ained as much as possible; and — if 
from ignorance or . obstinacy, — her officious friends persist ‘ ^ 
urging her to call those powers which are under her control, 
the assistance of the uterine energies, the injurious tendency o 
this advice must be candidly and plainly pointed out. 

When the head presses on the perineum, the extended struc- " 
tures must be supported constantly and anxiously, lest they should 
rupture: the more rigid the parts are, indeed, the greater must be 
our assiduity ; and this is occasionally a most distressing and 
irksome duty.* 

Cicatrix in the vagina. — A cicatrix in the vagina, the les 't of 
sloughing under a previous protracted labour, will occur ’onally 
be found to impede delivery. When the healing esta- 

blished in the ulcer, which is left on the separation oi djc slough 
a puckering of the vaginal membrane takes place ; the ‘surface i; 
diminished in extent, and consequently the diameter of the canal 
is lessened. In proportion to the extent of tlie slough, in general, 
will the difficulty bo. The history of the case will be in itself 
almost sufficient to enable us to judge of the nature of the im])edi- 
ment. We shall find that the patient will have suffered one or 
more lingering, and probably instrumental labours ; that symptoms 
of inflammation of the vagina occurred after one of the deliveries, 
and that her convalescence was protracted. On making an exa- 
mination, we shall detect, at some portion of the vaginal surface, 
a fibrous, unyielding band, preventing the passage of the head. 
The edge of this band may be as thin as paper, or it may run up 
for a quarter or half an inch in length, narrowing the canal to that 
extent longitudinally. 

Treatment — It is very possible that nature, unaided, will over- 
come the difficulty offered by a cicatrix in the vagina ; and it 
would, therefore, become our duty to wait a moderate time, that 
we may give her an opportunity of surmounting the impediment. 
Either relaxation may occur to such a degree as to allow the 
child to pass, or the fibrous band may lacerate under the strength 
of the contractile powers. Should the desirable softening, how- 
ever, not take place, — rather than run the risk of extensive con- 
tusions, by the continued residence of the head in the pelvic 
cavity — rather than have recourse to forcible attempts to deliver 
by the forceps, it would be right to enlarge the passage artifi- 

* Hamilton (Practical Obsorvations, p. 155) says, he has often had occasion 
to make counter-pressure from five to nine hours; and at p* 120, he states that 
he once supported the perineum, without leaving the patient for a moment, for 
twelve hours. 
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cially. Four slight incisions may be made into the edge of the . 
constricted part: one towards each sacro-iliac symphysis, and 
one behind each groin, avoiding particularly the neck of the 
biadder, the rectum, and the uterine* drteries which pun up from 
below, one on each side of the vagina.* If four incisions be made, 
the least snip that can be formed will usually be sufficient ; for 
it is more than probable that the aperture .will be widened by 
laceration : and I am inclined to think this would be preferable 
to making an extensive cut, because of the danger we incur of 
*vounding, not only the rectum or bladder, but also some of the 
large vessels witli which the vagina is so liberally supplied. It 
would H.fterwav<ls become a subject of consideration, whether the 
case sboidd be left to the natural powers, or whether instrumental 
means sUouid he resort(*d to, to terminate the labouiv The 
auswt*’ uch a question must entirely depend upon the peculiar 
icirormstrviicer> attendant on each case. After delivery, when the 
Ik ailag prov'css begins to be established, care must be taken that 
a diminution in the capacity of the canal to any considerable 
extent does not again occur; and this would be best pi’evented 
i)itroduction of a piece of sponge, dipped in oil, to act as a 
i.iHit. iuul preserve the vaginal parietes distended. This should be 
C'langed two or three times a day, and its use persevered in for 
some time. 

Notwithstanding the high authority of Dr. Dewees, I should 
by no means trust implicitly to tlie abstraction of blood, for the 
purpose of procuring relaxation of the cicatrized and constrictedT'' 
membrane. The American practitioners, indeed, used to be in the 
habit of carrying depletion, with this intent, to a degree which we 
seldom hear of in England. Dewees has given three cases, in 
which he attributes the relaxation of the cicatrix entirely to this 
means. In one of tliesc instances, however, between sixty-five 
and seventy ounces were drawn at two bleedings ; and another of 
his patients lost upwards of two quarts of blood at one pperation, 
through the agency of the lancet, after a previous bleeding to the 
amount of twelve or fourteen ounces, — a quantity the abstraction 
of whiclf few women in this part of the world would bear.t 

Unrupturkd hymen. — Impregnation has occasionally been 
effected although the hymen has never been broken ; and if this 
membrane remained entire till the period of labour, it would form 
a greater or less impediment to the passage of the child. I have 
been consulted in one case of this description, and another has 
come under my father’s personal observation. Such a cause* of 

* Dividing a cicatrix in the vagina, the consequence of previous sloughing, must 
be regarded in a very different light from making incisions in the os uteri ; it is an 
operation not nearly so dangerous, nor likely to be followed by suoh bad effects. 

t System of Midwifery, p. 376. 
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protraction must of course be met with in a first labour ; and by 
this circumstance it could be discriminated from a cicatrix, the 
result of previous sloughing. Its situation would be just at the 
vaginal entrance, and its form would also assist us in determining 
its nature. The aperture must be dilated, if possible, by mecha- 
nical means, and if that cannot be effected, the case must bo 
treated in every respect upon the ]irinciples just laid down for tlie 
management of a cicatrix. 

Obliquity of the os uteri. — Another cause of delay attribut- 
able to the mother is obliquity of the os uteri ; and this has been 
much insisted on by some continental writers.^ It is certainly 
true, that when a woman has borne a large family, the abdominal 
muscles become relaxed, lose their tone, and cease to afford tliat 
support which the gravid uterus ought to derive from them : the 
abdomen consequently becomes pendulous; the axis of the uterus, 
in resi)ect to the clianged ; its fundus is thrown* 

forwards, and its mouth is directed too much backwards against 
the sacrum. The ux^per x>art of the uterus has also been observed 
to fall to the right or left side, and the mouth to be turned 
towards the ox)posite ilium. Under such circumstances, we 
recommended to jdace the ])atient either on her back, or on the 
right or left side, as circumstances may rc(xuire, in order to admit 
of the body and fundus of the uterus gravitating in the x>rox3er 
direction. We are also instructed to draw the uterine mouth more 
into the centre of the x^elvis, by the fingers hooked within it.t 

As far as the change of the woman’s xR>«ture is concerned, I 
can have no objection to the treatment ; and 1 would, moreover, 
endeavour to retain the uterus in tlic necessary situation, by a 
bandage girt with moderate pressure round the x)erson : but I am 
decidedly ox^x^osed to any forcible attempts being made to drag 
the os uteri into a more convenient situation ; lest it should be 
lacerated or bruised, or excited to inflammatory action by the 
irritation, necessarily attendant on our endeavours : and I have 
at best very little faith in obliquity of the os uteri x> inducing 
serious XH’otraction, unless, indeed, there be present at the same 
time more or less rigidity, or some disx^roportion beti/eeii the 
pelvis and head. I 

* Daventer was the first to lay great stress on obliquity of the os uteri as being a 
very frequent cause of difficult labour. (Midwifery, 3rd edit. pp. 66, 234, &c.) The 
same idea was taken up about ^ho same time by Pen (Pratique des Accouchein6nR, 
p. 682, et seq.), and has been^dopted by Levret (I’Art des Accouch emeus, par. 
637, &c.), by Roederer (Elcm. des Accouchemens, par. 440), and, in a modified degi*ce, 
by Baudolocque (par. 262, et seq.), and other French authors. 

+ Baudelocque {par. 298), Velpeau (edit. Brux. 365), and others, recommend 
that the os uteri should bo brought over the centre of the pelvic brim by means of 
the fingers. 

X In corroboration of this opinion, see William Hunter’s Anat. of Gravid Ut, 
p. 10; Denman’s lutroduc. to Mid. chap. x. sect. 5, art. 4 ; and Davis’s Principles of 
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A DISTENDED BLADDER may retard the advance of the head, not ’ 
only by prolapsing below it, as I have before described;* but 1 
by interfering with the efficient contractions of the abdominal j 
muscles ; which it will assuredly do, provided it contains any con- \ 
siderable quantity of urine, although it retain its natural posi- ! 
tion; — or by partially paralyzing the nervous energy of the 
uterus ; and this effect 1 think 1 have seen produced by the agony , 

^attendant on its over distention in labour. In all cases of linger- i 
ing labour it is highly necessary to keep the bladder as empty as 
possible, partly because its distcaision may delay the birth ; but 
princii)ally to ])revent ii\jnvy to its own structure. 

A CALCULUS, situated at the neck of the bladder, if it be of 
large size, may offer an impcaiinumt to the descent of the head ; 
and cases in ])oint are on r(‘cord. t The diagnosis would ndt bo 
difficult; a solid, stony body would be felt at the anterior part of 
the pelvis, divided from fhe finger by the coats of the bladder and 
vagina. On XRU^sing a catheter qr sound through the urethra, its 
extremity would at once come into contact with the stone ; and 
doubt as to the nature of tlie case could then exist no longer 
I'h(? obvious mode of treatment would be to remove it by cutting 
down u])on it through the vagina : which I ax>prehend would be 
an easy operation. 

Causes riieekabj-e to tjie ovinr. — P rei'ehnatural tough- 
ness OE the iMi^MBRANics is by no means a ver}^ frequent cause 
of lingering labour ; nor is it difficult to overcome, when clearly 
distinguished : it is, indeed, by far more common for a i)rematiirc 
rupture of the memhranous cyst to j)roduce a protraction of tlie 
process ; since the jiassages arc then deprived of tlic advantage 
of that soft dilating medium, which it offers when entire. If, 
however, the inembranes bo exceedingly strong, as occasionally 
they are, — although x^Dsscssing their usual * thinness and x)el- 

• lucidity, — it is evident that the very circumstance of the bag 
remaining whole after the full dilatation of the parts is effected, 
will necessarily more or less ]irolong the labour ; since the ovum 
must eitlicr pass unbroken, or a greater force than ordinary must 

, be exerted* by the uterus to destroy its integrity. It is not to be 
exx)ected that the ovum will be expelled whole, jirovided the term 
of gestation be nearly perfected; nor, indeed, is such an event 
desirable, because of the dangers which must accrue both to the 
mother and the foetus : — to the mother, in consequence of the 
great probability of haemorrhage, from the sudden einx^tying of 
the uterine cavity of all its contents at once ; — to the foetus, from 

Obstetric Med., p. 979. “Da venter, Baudelocque, and Deaormcau, have attributed 

• an undue importance to the obliquities of the os uteri." (Lee’s Lect., Med. Qaz, 
April 13th, 1843, p. 83.) 

• * See page 230. t See Churchill’s Theory and Practice of Mid. p. 220, 
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its being deprived of the means of life through the placental 
circulation, before it can enjoy the equivalent advantage of 
respiration. 

I have already laid it down as a principle, that in ordinary 
cases, so far from desiring the early rupture of the membranes, we 
should be anxious to preserve them entire as long as possible ; — 
until, indeed, the os uteri is perfectly opened, the vagina distended, 
and they have protruded somewhat externally. As soon, however, 
as they have appeared, in the least, outward to the vulva, we may' 
suppose that all the advantage which can be derived from them 
has been gained ; and, should they still resist the power of the 
uterine contractions, we may conclude that their preternatural 
toughness is retarding the exit of the head. 

Treatment — In this simple case it is only necessary to 
perforate the bag with the finger-nail, a pointed quill, or a 
stilette : the waters will escape ; the head of tlie child will then 
enter the pelvis, if it has not previously done so ; and — pi'ovided 
this be the sole cause of delay — the difficulty will immediately 
vanish. 

Head preternaturallv enlarged. — The second cause i^»fer- 
able to the ovum is a preternaturally large head, either from 
healthy formation, monstrosity or disease. It has been already 
stated,* that the size and weight of infants at birth vary exceed- 
ingly ; that three instances are recorded where the child weighed 
considerably above sixteen pounds ; — and we may naturally con- 
clude, that when the general bulk so prodigiously exceeds the 
common average, the head will partake of the exuberant growth, 
and occasion a proportionate difficulty under labour. 

In such a case, it is probable that the true cause of protraction 
will not be discovered until the head have entered the pelvis, or 
engaged somewhat in the superior strait. But its mere extraor- 
dinary size would not influence our treatment or abrogate the' 
general rule — that we should desist from interfering instrument- 
ally, until symptoms supervened, indicative of distress and re- 
quiring relief. 

^ Rare as the last cause of protraction must necessarily be, it is 
still more uncommon for a monstrous formation of the head to 
, impede its transit : the most usual irregularity in development 
' is a want of brain ; and, as in this case, the head is smaller than 
ordinary, such a malformation can in no degree interfere with its 
easy descent. But children are occasionally born with tumours 

* See page 85. To the instances already mentioned may be added that of a 
foetus preserved in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in this city, which 
is said to weigh eighteen pounds. The portion of navel string attached to the 
umbilicus proves that the child could not have long survived its birth. It is stated, 
indeed, to have died in its passage. 
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attached to the cranium. * These usually contain fluid, and, how- 
ever large they may be, from their compressibility they would ■ 
offer but little resistance to the accomplishment of the process of 
parturition. 

A collection of water within the foetal skull itself — constituting 
congenital hydrokephalus — is a less infrequent disease ; though 
tliis is also very rare. It has been my lot, however, to meet with 
such an enlargement on many occasions. The quantity of fluid 
effused is sometimes almost incredible ; three and four pints have 
been contained, together with the brain, within the skull.t Yet, 
although tlic rela’tive proportion between the head and pelvis, 
necessary for the child’s easy passage, does not exist ; and the 
difhculty and danger must be in proportion to the dimensions 
.the head has acquired ; it does not follow as a matter of course 
that the woman would die undelivered, if art did not step in to 
Vescuo lier : for I myself witnessed a case immediately after its 
termination, in which a head, containing a pint of fluid, was 
squeezed whole through the pelvis, to the great danger of the 
sacro-iliac ligaments and the pelvic contents. I In two other in- 
sttiflPices that came within my knowledge, where putrefaction had 
occurred to a considerable extent, the scalp burst, and the fluid 
was evacuated : the bones then collapsed, the difficulty was over, 
and the flattened head protruded. But in other cases, — and they 
are by far the most frequent, — instrumental aid will be found 
necessary before delivery can be eflbcted. 

There is great danger in allowing a dropsical head to remain 
for a long time locked in the pelvic cavity ; because, from its 
compressibility, and the open state of the fontanelles, it so com- 


* Sec Perfect’s llTtli case. There is a preparation in the London Hospital 
Museum, where a tumour of a hernial character is attached to the vei*tex of an 
infant, more than half the size of the head. 

t In my father’s 68th and 69tli cases (Practical Observations, Part I.; the 
67th and 68th of the socoivl edition), he supposed each cranium to have held many 
pints of fluid. In Smellio’s case first, collection xxxi. (Cases in Midwifeiy), throe 
pints were collected on the cranium being punctured ; and in case twenty, collec- 
tion XXXV., J)etween two and three pints of water were poured into the skull after 
the child’s extraction, tlirough tho opening by which the hydrokephalic fluid 
had been evacuated. In Perfect’s last case, tho heail, extracted whole, the breech 
having originally presented, measured twenty-four inches and one-eighth in circum- 
ference. 

J On arrival, I ^ound the woman just delivered of a dead hydrokephalic foetus, the 
circ^imfercDce of whose head was eighteen inches. She suffered acutely after her 
labour from inflammation of the sacro-iliac ligaments, consequent ou tho distending 
pressure to which they had been subjected from within, and could not walk without 
support for ten or twelve weeks. This occurred in 1823. In the year 1827, 1 was 
called to another patient, who, just before I entered the room, had expelled a 
hydrokephalic child, after a very severe labour of moro than sixty hours' duration. 
The head measured seventeen indies round ; but I was not allowed to ascertain tho 
quantity of fluid it contained. This poor creature died within a week, from the 
combined effects of exhaustion and inflammatory action. 
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pletely adapts itself to the shape, and moulds itself into the irre- 
gularities of the cavity, as to occasion strong, uninterrupted, and 
almost universal pressure upon the lining structures, to their im- 
minent and certain hazard. We should naturally expect slough- 
ing to occur : the bladder and the rectum might be implicated, 
and a fatal termination result. 

iJiagnosis . — Such being the dangers attendant on this case, it 
becomes a matter of the greatest possible consequence, that we 
should detect a hydrokeplialic head as early in the process as pos- 
sible : nor is the diagnosis genorall}^^ diffiendt. We may ascertain 
the existence of the disease by the volume of the head being so much 
greater than ordinary, by the bones being so much wider apart, 
the fontanelles and sutures being somuchmoi-e open and discern- 
ible, and by there being a certain degree of fluctuation evidimt 
within the skull. We must not, however, rely implicitly on the 
last-named symptom; for the pressure which tlie head is under- 
going vrill very frequently prevent the sensa,tio]i of fluctuation 
being communicated to the finger, even through the distended 
anterior fontanelle. These i)eculiaritics it will certainly not he 
easy to discriminate before the os uteri is dilated to a modcT'ate 
extent; or if we are content with inquiring hy the first finger of 
tlie right hand ; but I have before laid it down as a maxim, that 
we should introduce two or more fingers of the left, liand, to 
determine the cause of delay, ju-ovided the labour bo not pro 
gi'essing satisfactorily. Under such a mode of examination, if 
the head has descended low into the pelvic, cavity, we shall he 
able to distinguish the considerable space which the sutures and 
fontanelles occupy in the general vtdumo of tlie skull ; wliereas, 
if it remains above, an opportunity will be afforded us of intro- 
ducing the chief part of the hand into tlio vagina, and tlius 
detecting its prcternaturally morbid size, by carrying the fingers 
around it, and gauging it, as it were, as it lies free and uiiimpactcd 
at the brim. 

Trealvient. — Having, then, detected a dropsical head eitlier 
above the brim, or partially occu]iying tlic cavity of the pelvis, 
wliat must be our practice ? — Are we to act on the piinciples I 
have before so often enjoined, of waiting as long as possible, com- 
patible with the patient’s strength, before affording any means of 
relief? — Are we to incur the hazard of contusion, ^nfl animation, 
laceration, and sloughing ? — Are we to run the risk of the •pa- 
tient’s powers becoming exhausted by useless struggles ; — of her 
system being so much depressed as to endanger her sinking ? I 
would reply to these queries by a decided negative. — WTien we 
have ascertained that nature is unable to overcome the difficulty 
except at a great expenditure of power, conjoined with imminent 
risk to the woman’s life, w^e are fully warranted in having recourse 
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to perforation much more early than if the child were healthy, that 
the fluid may be evacuated, and an opportunity aftbrded to the 
bones to collapse ; the case will then most probably be terminated 
by the contractions of the uterus alone. I think myself justified 
in offering this recommendation, because of the danger of inflam- 
mation, and all the dreadful consequences which may follow 
impaction of the head, and because of the slight probability there 
exists of the ultimate in’eservation of the child’s life. Suppose 
.*ev.en that the infant was born living, is it likely to survive for 
any length of time ? — Is it probable that the disease, originating 
in an early period of pregnancy, will be removed or even sus- 
pended ? — Arc we not rather to expect that it will go on increasing, 
to the ultimate destruction of the little sufferer ? — Is the child, 
then, likely to be a comfort to its parents ? — Is it likely ‘ ever 
to enjoy the ])erfect possession of its faculties, whether corporeal 
intellectual ? — Is it likely to become an useful citizen, or valu- 
able member of soci(‘ty ? — 'I'he probability is much against even 
the least of these advantages. — Gan avo, then, for a moment put 
the woman’s safety in cunqietition witli the ])resorvation of a hydro- 
kepfialic child? — If it be objected that life must iiecessarily be 
dc'stroyed by adopting the measures just recommended, and that 
it is the duty of the physician to i)reservc life, if possible, under 
the most aggravated circumstances of ])ain, misery, helplessness, 
and fatuity, I would ackjioNv ledge this obligation on the part of the 
medical [)ractiii()ner to the fullest extent ; but I would also remark, 
that lici'e is life at issue against life ; — the life of the motlier of a 
family, in otlier respects lujalthy, against the puny, slender, scarce 
animal vitality of an infant diseased beyond the liope of surviving, 
and with little chance of enjoying even tlic faintest gleam of 
intellect. But granting tliat tlie child should pass alive, and the 
Avomaii also be preserved, Ikt structures must be seriously endaii- 
• gered ; and two miserable instances of sloughing, wlien the licad 
was full of serous fluid, have come under my own immediate 
notice, c>ccasioned by the praiseworthy — though in the case under 
consideration falsely- founded — ^liorror inspired by the idea of 
craniotoiMy.* In following up this practice, however, let us be- 
ware of error ; — let not our ignorance seduce us into a fatal assiu*- 
anc.e. Let us be certain of the existence of disease in 

the foetal head before we take the iierforator in hand. What an 
appalling and sickening feeling must overspread the mind of that 
man who plunges the dreadful instrument into the centre of the 
brain of a living healthy fietus, under the erroneous belief in 
tlie presence of hydrokephalus ! What would his sensations be, 
when, instead of the expected water, a stream of pure and unmixed 

* See my father’s 68th case of the first ; 67th of the second edition. 
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blood flows from the inflicted wound ! What bitter remorse must 
overwhelm him, when, after the keenness of the first shook has 
passed away, leisure is afforded him to contemplate the rashness 
and criminality of his conduct ! — The mischief is done ; — the 
death-blow is stiuck j — the act is irrevocable ! * 

Unusual firmness and malposition of the head. — ^A s 
occasionally an exuberance of gi’owth takes place throughout the 
whole fetal body, so at other times we observe some of the, 
systems more particularly developed than others ; and this is 
most remarkable in regard to the skeleton. The cranial bones 
partaking of this increased deposit of osseous matter become 
thicker, harder, and firmer than is usual ; the membranous spaces 
which separate them from each other are diminished in extent ; 
and such a degree of solidity is imparted to tlie entire head, that 
it is incapable of undergoing that compression wliicli so mate- 
rially lessens its lateral diameter, and so inuch fncilitatos its 
exit. Proportionate difficulty will therefore be produced under 
labour, and the same effects will result as though the head was 
actually of extraordinary size. 

It is not probable that this peculiar coufoi ination will be de- 
tected early in the labour ; but when delay in the descent of the 
head appears, we may be able to satisfy oiusclves, Ixdh that it is 
not larger than common, and also that it is more strongly ossified 
than usual, by the introduction of two or more fingers of the 

* See an inatnictivc case of labour, complicated with o liylrokephaloiia footiis, iu 
Iho Medical Gazette, July 3rd, 1840, commuuicuted by M:. UobcrUou of Aberdeen. 
Ill tins instance the woman died forty-five hours after delivery of her eighth child, 
from the effects of pressure occasioned by the head, vdiich contained four jiints of 
water, on the organs situated at the pelvic brim. 1 delivered a patient of a hydro- 
kephalic child on May 29th, 1840, who had been in labour from Sunday, when the 
membranes broke, to early on Friday morning, when I first saw her. It was her 
second child ; her first labour had been easy. The medical gentleman in attendance, 
hoping and expecting hour by hour that the cose would soon be terminated, did not 
send for me till pressing sylnptoms of exhaustion had supervened. She did not rally 
iu any considerable degree from the depression under which she was delivered, and 
died the same evening. This head contained nearly two pints of water. Most of 
the cases of this description which I have seen have been attended with great 
agony, especially in the pubic region, from the time the liquor amiiii wm evacuated 
till delivery, and some of them oven before the membranes broke ; and the patient, 
as in Mr. Itobertson’s case, Las been exceedingly irritable and restless, rolling about 
ill every direction, and, with difficulty preserved in one position a sufficient time to 
make the necessai*y vaginal examination. This aggravation of suffering arises from 
the pressure of the distended cranium on the bladder and other tender structures at 
the pelvic brim, which, in oases of lingering labour from a more ordinary cause/ are 
not subjected to the same amount of distress. 

Fig. 2, plate 51, shows a 4ro|)sical head, which contained about twenty-four ounces 
of fi-uid, 'fillip up tho brim of a skeleton pelvis. Fig. 1 is a front view of the same 
head. . It is impossible to regard these drawings, without being impressed with the 
CTuelfy we should be guilty of, were wo, with a knowledge of the existence of the 
oiseaao, to permit such an enlarged head to remain for any length of time either im- 
pacted in the pelvic brim, or wedged iu the cavity. Fig. No. 1, of this plate, may be 
. odrautfigeously coinpai'ed with No, 1, pL 5. 
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left hand up to the pelvic brim, as before more limn once 
advised. This latter information we may collect as well from 
the preternatural solidity of its feel, as from the indistinctness 
of the sutures and fontanelles, and the small space which they 
occupy. 

Regarding the treatment of such a case, I have nothing to offer 
beyond the instructions so often inculcated ; — that we should wait 
as long as is consistent with the woman's safety ; and, when com- 
.•l)elled, use those means most applicable to the case : the, long or 
slnn’t force})s, if the head have descended sufficiently low to lie 
within tlieir grasp : the perforator, if by its agency alone we cun 
snatch llie patient from impending destruction. 

Having already fully discussed the subject of malposition of 
the head, when treating of the trregulahities of heai> tre- 
SENTATioN, iio further notice of that cause of lingering labour 
cjjn be required here. 

Ascites and tympanites of the fcetal abdomen. — An effu- 
sion of Iluid Avill sometimes take' place during foetal life into the 
thoracic and abdominal cavities;* both hydrothorax and ascites, 
hem^.vef, as congenital diseases are very rare ; the latter is per- 
haps the more frequent of the two. Jt is not likely that any diffi- 
culty to the passage of tlie child would be produced by a collection 
of water in the cliest alone ; nor would an abdomen enlarged 
from the same cause, however much increased in bulk, offer any 
impediment to the birth of the head. Delay, however, would occur 
in the transit of the body ; and if means of relief were not applied, 
the woman might sink under her sufferings, although her child 
were partly in the world. 

'J'he case would be known by the shoulders remaining at the 
outlet of the ])elvis after the birth of the head, resisting both the 
expulsive powers exerted by the uterus, and the extractive efforts 
• made by the medical attendant. On the hand being passed 
into the pelvis, along the body of the child anteriorly, it would 
detect the abdomen, large and distended, soft and fluctuating, 
entirely blocking up the pelvic brim, and more or less filling the 
cavity.* . 

If our endeavours to perfect the birth by traction at the neck, 
or by hooking the finger or some blunt instrument under the 
axillffi, were not crowned with success, we should be compelled to 
dip^inish the bulk of the body, by puncturing the abdominal 
parietes, and evacuating the contained fluid. Tliis could easily 
be effected by a trochar, or even by tlie obstetric perforator. The 
only objeetten which could be started to the performance of this 
operation, consists in its apparent cruelty ; but every considera- 

* See my father’s 6!^h case, Practical Observations, Part I. ; CGth of the second 
edition. 
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tioii must give way to the preservation of the woman’s life ; and 
we shall generally find, that the child has ceased to exist before 
this means of delivery has become necessary. Unless it be 
breathing vigorously, tlie i)ressure exerted on the umbilical cord 
will most likely have destroyed it ; and tliat pressure must have 
been great indeed, if we are unable to withdraw the body without 
making an opening into the peritoneal sac. 

Tympanites is the effect of putrefaction : and gas may be gene- 
rated in the abdominal cavity, in the intestinal canal itself, and\ 
in the cellular structure underneath the skin. 

We can have no difficulty in determining that putrefaction has 
occurred, after the head is born ; the cuticle will desquamate most 
easily, and the scalp itself will be emphysematous. If, under 
this state of things, difficulty occur in the passage of the shoulders, . 
we can be at little loss to understand the cause : and should wo 
be disappointed in our attempts to liberate the infant by tlie 
finger, or blunt hook passed around the shoulder, we must here 
also perforate the abdomen, let out tlic air, and give an opportu- 
nity for the body to collapse. The diminution in bulk will then 
readily allow its extraction. When putrefaction lias takefu p’l.ice, 
we cannot hesitate to operate in the manner recommended; for 
the child being certainly dead, no additional injury can be inflicted 
on its person. 

Shortness of the funis umbilioalis has been regarded as 
another cause of lingering labour attributable to the ovum. It 
has been already shown that the umbilical cord varies to a very 
extraordinary degree, both in length and tluckiiess, but })arti('u- 
larly in lengtli ; so that it sometimes measures five or six feet, 
and in other cases it has been known scarcely to exceed six inches, 
rresuiiiing that it is not more than a few indies in lengtli, that 
circumstance alone has been supposed sufficient to prevent the 
ready passage of the head. This was jiarticularly the opinion of 
tlie ancients, who considered that the child by its own efforts 
assisted greatly in liberating itself from its uterine imprisonment; 
and that these efforts would be frustrated and rendered of no 
avail, by its being tethered, as it were, to the uterus, and on that 
account incapable of effecting its extrication. I have, I trust, 
satisfactorily proved that the child is a perfectly passive body 
under labour ; that no exertions of its own facilitate its escape ; 
and therefore this reasoning must fall to the ground. Under the 
action of its fibres, the fundus uteri descends, and follows, as it- 
were, the child’s body : there is,- therefore, always nearly the same 
distance between tlie umbilicus of the child and the placenta, — 
even though that organ be attached high up within tlie womb, — 
whetlier the uterus be perfectly quiescent, or whether it be acting 
vigorously. So far, then, as the head of the cliild is concerned, 
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the shortness of the funis umbilicalis can produce no such 
imj)ediment to its exit as to cause a lingering labour.* 

But the case is different when the head has passed, and the 
shoulders are about to escape ; then, if the funis umbilicalis be 
preternaturally short, or rendered so by being twisted round the 
body or limbs of the foetus, a difficulty in the expulsion of the 
shoulders may be experienced, or dangerous consequences may 
be* produced ; — the placenta may be prematurely separated from 
V its, attachment, or its mass* may be broken ; a portion may be 
expelled, and the remainder, retained in utero, may give rise to 
violent IncriKjrrhage. 

Diagnosis. — We may suspect that a preternatural shortness of 
the cord impedes the i)assage of the shoulders, provided we find, 
/ifter the head is born, that the body of the child does not advance, 
although the uterus continues to act strongly ; that no jireter- 
. uiitiiral enlargement of bulk exists ; and if on passing our finger 
II]) to the umbilicus, and endeavouring to pull down a loop of the 
cord, we find it tense and tight, resisting all our efforts to with* 
draw it. 

Ti'ecrMent . — In a case of this kind it would be right not to 
hurry the extraction of the child, provided it be breathing freely ; 
but to obtain all the advantage derivable from the (*ontraction of 
the uterus. By this means we shall best avoid the risk both of 
immediate and eventual ha3morrhage : for as the uterus contracts 
more pei’foctly, the body will be expelled, and the placenta will 
most probably be separated at the same time. A similar impedi- 
ment may be produced, if the funis be coiled around the child’s 
neck. 1 have already adverted to the possibility of this occur- 
rence, the accidents it may occasion, and the mode of preventing 
them, t ^ 

Unusual hulk ov the trunk or limbs from excessive de- 
^’ELOTMENT. — MONSTROSITY. — Wc sometimcs, though rarely, find 
that tlic different fcetal members do not grow in their just pro- 
portion, but that some are deficient, while others are abundant 
in development. Preserved in the London Hospital Museum 
there is* a ^foetus measuring in length twenty-four inches, whose 
shoulders are seven inches across, (the average width being under 
five ;) while the cranium is smaller than ordinary, from there 
being a want of brain. Such a prodigious bulk woffid necessarily 
occasion difficulty after the head had passed ; and the case must 
be met by the common means. Taking especial care, if the child 
be alive, and likely to live, not to injure the aim or the shoulder- 
joint, the finger, the comer of a handkerchief, or a blunt hook, 
must be insinuated first under one axilla, then under the other ; 

• * See Baudelocque, par. 1128 ; and Cliurcliiirs Operat. Med., p. 279, in con- 

• firmation. t Page 136. 
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traction may be made by these agents ; and by perseverance our 
object will generally be effected: for the compressibility of the 
viseera, and the elasticity of the thoracic parietes, are fortunately 
so considerable, as to allow of a great diminution in capacity, and 
permit the extraction of the body through a comparatively narrow 
channel. In making such efforts, however, we must bear in mind 
tb6 delicacy of the structures on which our purchase is fixed : we 
may break the humerus, separate the epiphysis, or dislocate tlie 
head of the bone, — accidents all of serious consequence, i^rovided? , 
the child survive its birth, — unless we use the power we are in 
possession of with the utmost tenderness. 

It may be our fortune to meet with other more rare and more 
complicated species of monstrosity. Plates 78 and 79 delineate 
two specimens of double foetus,* both having arrived at the full 
period of intra-iiterine maturity ; — the first, two perfect children 
joined together from the upper edge of the sternum to the pubes, 
— each possessing a head and proper complement of limbs ; — in 
the second, the individuals are attached to each other by the side 
of their trunks ; and the two heads are apx)ended to a body double 
at the upper part, and single below, there being four l)ut 

only two legs. The dilliculty and danger attendant on such a 
birth must be great, and will come under consideration at a future 
opportunity. 

All these causes, then, may operate to induce a lingering labour; 
some of them very much impeding the expulsion of the head, and 
others the passage of the body when the head is born. But the 
case may be complicated with still greater difficulties than have 
been described, by two or more of the causes enumerated, acting 
in concert. Thus, an unfavourable position of the head muy 
exist, in concurrence with atony of the uterus, or rigidity of 
parts; of all three with a diminished capacity in the pelvic 
apertures. 

The MANAGEMENT OF A PATIENT UNDER LINGERING LABOUR 

requires to be even more strictly regarded than her super- 
intendence in a natural and more common case ; because her 
present comfort and future welfare depend much, as well on our 
own conduct, as on the rules we lay down for her guidance. 

The chamber should be preserved cool and quiet, to avert fever 
and entice sleep. It is highly necessary that she shoyld not be 
kept in one posture, because of the inconvenience, the irksome- 
ness, and additional distress that a constrained position must 
occasion. She may stand, walk, or lie, alternately, — especially 
during the first stage, — or place herself in any situation under 
which she is least uneasy. We must, by every persuasive argu- 
ment, prevent her from bearing down, or using any voluntary 

« * In the collection at the London Ho^ital. 
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efforts, for the purpose of aiding the action of the uterus. The 
attendants in the lying-in room often suppose that, when, a 
certain number of hours have elapsed since the commencement of 
the labour, a proportionate progress must necessarily have taken 
place; and accordingly, with the best intentions, they are con- 
stantly urging the patient to exert those powers wliich are unde?^ 
the, influence of her ‘own will, in the belief tliat such exertioiia ^ 
will facilitate the child’s birth. After what has been advanced, 
Nil is scarcely necessary to revert to the uselessness and danger of 
this untimely exercise of the assistant muscles : not only may 
the strength’ be prematurely expended, which should be husbanded 
for a future period; but injury may arise from the too forcible 
propulsion of the head against the undilated and unprepared 
jf^assages. 

Nor must we think it immaterial to regulate her diet. I have 
. ah;oady*said that solid food should not be allowed under labour, — 
and this observation holds good-, particularly with regard to a 
protracted state, — because the nervous energy being principally 
direc ted Ji ito other channels, digestion goes on but imperfectly, 
lor i^llSons also before given, stimulants should be avoided: 
nourishing fluids may be taken ad libitum^ imd the blandest are 
generally the most desired. A great objection is often made to 
the exhibition of cold, and especially acidulated drinks, under 
lingering labour; on what grounds I cannot Understand; and 
therefore T would by no means interdict them, if they arc gi'ateful 
and palatable. Effervescent draughts, and the subacid fruits, 
will often be found highly refreshing. 

With regard to our own conduct, for the reasons before men- 
tioned, we must abstain from frequent examinations, and from 
close attendance at the bed-side of the patient. By too great 
assiduousness during the first stage, we shall either impress her 
♦nhid with injurious anxiety, or induce her to believe that the 
labour is on the point of being completed ; and we shall perhaps 
be adding disappointment to bodily suffering. We must not be 
carried away by her calls for “ help,’’ however importunate she 
may be ;* bpt reason calmly with her, and assure her that, when 
the period arrives at which our assistance can be useful, our best 
endeavours shall be exerted to mitigate her sufferings. We must 
speak cheerfully both to her, and in her presence ; and endeavour 
to preserve not only her confidence, but her spirits: for the 
feelings and the passions exert a most powerful influence over the 
progress even of natural labour. 

The most important duty of all, however, which we have to; 
discharge under lingering labour, is carefully to ^atch the state . 
• .^he bladder. Every two or three hours we should place our 
% hand on the vesical region, to ascertain whether it has become 
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materially distended. It is less difficult to gain this information 
during labour than when the uterus is unimpregnated, because, in 
the latter case, the organ falls lower into the pelvic cavity, and 
becomes somewhat buried within the surrounding viscera: but 
when the abdomen is pretty nearly filled by the enlarged uterus, 
and the pelvic cavity is more or less occupied by the child’s head, 
th©“ bladder cannot retire either backwards or downwards, but is 
thrown upwards and forwards, and becomes so much the more 
evident to the hand. In making this examination — the patient'^ 
lying on her left side — we pass the right hand upon the abdomen ; 
and, presuming the membranes are ruptured, we feel rising, even 
above the umbilicus, a hard, firm, solid tumour, which is the 
uterus itself, on which we can make no impression, and which is 
observed to be sometimes harder and sometimes softer, in propor-f . 
tion as alternate contraction and relaxation take place in its fibres. 
Beneath this we shall find another tumour, more circumscribed .in * 
shape, occupying the hypogastric region, just peeping above the 
pubes, encroaching more or less on the cavity of the abdomen ; 
varying, therefore, in size, according to the quantity of urine it 
contains, and giving a certain degree of indistinct fiuctuatioiilb the 
hand, — sufficiently perceptible, however, for us to determine that 
the tumour is the distended bladder. But we must not suppose 
that in all cases we shall feel the bladder, although it contain a 
considerable quantity of fluid, distinctly evident in its usual 
situation ; because it may have subsided to the right or left side, 
and, instead of being found in the centre of the hypogastric 
region, it may be on one side of the enlarged uterus, appearing 
above one or other groin ; or it may have prolapsed before the 
head of the child, (Plate 50,) as above described, offering itself as 
a soft tumour in the pelvic cavity. Having o\xx mind, then, 
directed to such possibilities, we must not at once conclude that 
it is empty, although it may not be discoverable immediately 
above the imbes. 

It is of the utmost consequence that we should not permit 
much urine to collect under protracted labour ; not only because 
a distended bladder both adds greatly to the suffering endured, 
and interferes with the efficient action of the propelling powers, 
but also because of the danger incurred of injury to its own 
structure. It may burst, — inflammation may attack its lining 
membrane, which may terminate in the destruction of its coats ; 
or a fistulous orifice may be formed between its neck and the 
vaginal canal, — which disastrous accident is much more likely to 
happen under an accumulation of water within its cavity, than if 
it be kept in a collapsed state. 

For information respecting the condition of the bladder, we 
must depend only on our own personal examination, and not. 
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trust to the declarations either of the patient or the nurse. We 
are often told, in answer to a general question, that the water 
passes plentifully and freely; but if we are more minute in our 
inquiries, we find that some fluid dribbles away, as the patient 
lies, with each return of uterine contraction ; and that no volun- 
tary evacuation has taken place for many hours. This fluid may 
be^ the liquor amnii, or it may be urine squeezed out of tJie 
bladder by the compression exeiled on that viscus by the abdo- 
" inijial muscles. In the latter case, it may bo known by its 
urinous odour ; and the very circumstance of its being forced out 
thus involuntarily is a proof of the cavity being over-distended, or 
at least of its containing a considerable quantity ; for if it were 
entirely, or nearly empty, this dribbling would not occur. So 
^ar, then, from this circumstance satisfying us that the bladder is 
relieving itself sufficiently, it is the surest indication of tlie neces- 
sity there exists for having recourse to artificial evacuation. 

The cause of this inability to pass urine under labour, will 
mostly, if not always, be found to consist in the stricture formed 
at the neck of the bladder, or in the course of the urethra, by the 
compfWtfion these organs suffer between the fcetal head and the 
pelvic bones. 

Treatment — When the bladder requires to be artificially 
emptied, the catheter must be used ; and for this purpose, if the 
head is occupying any portion of the pelvis, the flat instrument is 
preferable to one of a round form ; because it takes up less room 
in the antero-posterior direction. The woman need not be 
removed from the ordinary obstetric position ; and the attendant 
passing the first finger of his left hand between the labia externa 
will discover the meatus urinarius just within the lower angle of 
the symphysis pubis, at the extremity of the smooth groove -like 
passage, named the vestibule. Guided by the finger, the point of 
•the catheter is to be insinuated witliin the meatus, and with great 
gentleness the instrument is to be slid upwards, until about three- 
fourths of its length is introduced. To prevent its slipping en- 
tirely into the bladder, it should possess a rest or stop near its 
outer eiid ; such an accident I have known twice happen, where 
this precaution would have obviated the occurrence. 

But it is not always that the m#atus urinarius retains either its 
natural position or its ordinary character and feel; for the urethra 
being pressed upon by the child’s head, its lower aperture is 
forced downwards, and is thus thrown out of its common situation. 
If this pressure is continued for any length of time, the meatus 
and surrounding parts become swollen ; and the opening no 
longer affords those peculiarities to the touch which it possesses 
* in its more natural condition. Under this state of tumefaction 
« and distension, the most experienced person may fail to recognise 
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the orifice of the urethra by the finger ; and if that be the case, it 
is far better to submit the patient to an examination by the 
eye, tlian to run the risk of the serious, and, in many instances, 
irremediable dangers, that attend on a continuance of over- 
distension. Should much difficulty be encountered in guiding 
the tube, into the bladder, we must on no accoupt endeavour to 
foree a passage ; but some new direction must be given to the 
instrument; and if our efforts are still unsuccessful, an elastic 
catheter must be substituted. The impediment met with to the 
easy entrance of the catheter may depend on the head being 
tightly wedged in the pelvic cavity, or it may arise from the 
urethra being twisted a little to one side, out of its natural 
straight course. In either instance, if any attempt is made to 
overcome the resistance by violence, the probability is that thx.^^ 
point of the instrument will pass through the back part of the 
urethra and the coats of the vagina, making a new opening into • 
the vaginal canal, and that it will run up to the os uteri ; an 
accident that has many times come within my knowledge, and 
which is the more likely to happen, in consequence of the 
structures having been thinned by pressure, and perhaps having 
also suffered some softening, the result of incii)iout inflammation. 
When this has unfortunately occurred, it may be easily known by 
the exertion required fqr the introduction of the instrument; and 
by some of the fluids which the uterus contained — thick, greenish, 
or bloody — being evacuated through the tube instead of urine. 
Moat frequently nature will repair such an injury after labour, 
and restore the urethra to a sound state ; sometimes, however, a 
permanent fistula is the consequence. 

It is scarcely necessary I should insist on our satisfying our- 
selves that the catheter is not plugged, or on th^ propriety of 
smearing it with some unctuous substance to facilitate its intro- 
duction. A small basin must be at hand to receive the urine as 
it flows. 


INSTRUMENTAL. LABOUR. 

Although in skilful, and especially discriminating iiands, ob- 
stetric instruments must be r^arded as great blessings to the 
suffering sex, yet it is a question mth some practical men, 
whether by their unnecessary and improper use they have not 
produced on the whole more injury than good.* During the long 
reign of barbarous surgery, there is ample evidence to prove that 
instrumental interference was often most unjustifiably had recourse 
to; and there is good reason to fear that many women have 
dragged on a wretched existence to the end of their days, the 

* See Blundell's Principles by Oastld, p. 526. 
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miserable victims of impatience, ignorance, or violence. There is 
also the same cause for apprehension, that in no few instances 
the clhld’s, if not the motW’s life, has ^een sacrificed, when 
patience, perseverance, and a proper reliance on tlie natural 
jjowers, were the only obstetric auxiliaries required. 

I would not have it thought, by these observations, that I am 
ujnable to appreciate the advantages sometimes resulting from 
instrumental aid ; or that I would draw an argument against a 

* valuable measure from the possibility of its abuse. I know too 
well that Nature sometimes fails even in her grandest and 
proudest work — the continuance of the human species ; and that 
occasionally both the mother and her offspring would be over- 
whelmed in one common fate, unless ai't steiiped in to snatch 

^ .them from impending destruction. But I would endeavour deeply 
to impress upon the mind of the young practitioner, that urgent 
necessity alone will warrant him in taking an obstetric instrument 
in hand ; and that, when a choice is allowed him, he should leave 
Nature to accomplish her own purpose, — provided, indeed, he can 
with safety trust her. 

practice he will find it much more difficult to determine 
the time when instrumental aid may have become necessary, than 
to administer that aid ; and, unfortunately, he will find the most 
deadly means most easy of application. Many times, also, he 
may be almost persuaded, against his own opinion, to the adoption 
of those means, by the urgent and unceasing solicitations of his 
patient. I would entreat him neither to allow these consider- 
ations to weigh witli his judgment, nor to let that less worthy 
motive, a wish to take advantage of the (^clat likely to result 
from a succ.cssful operation, tempt him to act contrary to his own 
feelings of propriety. 

Two species, — I have already arranged instrumental cases 

• under the second order of difficult labours, and have divided 
tliat order into two species ; the first, those which are accom- 
plished by instruments perfectly compatible both with the life 
of the child, and the safety and continuity of the mother’s 
structiirg? ; and the second, those in which either the child’s body 
must be mutilated, or a cutting operation be performed on the 
mother’s person. 

Four kinds of instruments, differing essentially in their fashion 
an<J mode of application, have been used to overcome the lesser 
degrees of difficulty which we meet with ; by the employment of 
eitlier of these, the labour is reduced to one of the first species of 
this order : they are the long and short forceps, the vectis and the 
fillet. 

The instruments resorted to in the second species of this order 
of cases are of a cutting character, and they may be resolved into 
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two varieties — the first, those which are applied to the child, and 
are necessary for the performance of craniotomy, as the perforator 
or craniotomy scissor^, the crotchet, the blunt hook, and the cra- 
niotomy forceps ; the second, those which are apidied to the 
mother’s person, — by which the Csesarean section is performed, or 
the symphysis pubis divided, — the scalpel, bistoury, and others, 
which are auxiliary, and sufficiently well Icnown in surgery to 
require no particular mention here. 


FORCEPS. 

Among the most ancient writers on medicine and surgery wc 
meet with no description of any obstetrical instrument at all , 
resembling our forceps. Hippocrates,* * * § indeed, and Celsus,t both' 
allude to instruments for the purpose of facilitating difficult labour, 
but they were of a kind designed merely to extract the child without 
reference to its life : they consisted entirely of hooks and crotchets ; 
and their use must necessarily have mutilatccl the fa tal body. 

The first gleam of such a contrivance sparkles in the of 

Rhazes, the Arabian, who, in the latter part of the tenth century, 
described a fillet supposed to be adapted to this purpose. We 
find in Avicenna, whose work appeared nearly one hundred years 
after Rhazes wrote, the obstetric forceps mentioned by name ; but 
whether they were of his own suggestion, or had been in use pre- 
viously, is by no means clear : it is generally believed, indeed, that 
he was the original inventor.! 

It does not come within the limits of tliis work to enter at all 
deeply into the history of the different powers suited to relieve the 
exigencies of parturition, but as the subject is curious and inter- 
esting, I have given a rapid sketch in an Appendix.§ I consider 
it, indeed, of much less importance to discuss the merits of the 
various alterations wliich the forceps have undergone, than to 
obtain a knowledge of the cases requiring their assistance, and the 
mode in which that assistance should be rendered. I am myself 
in the habit of using Denman^s straight forceps ; and these I 
recommend to my junior brethren, at least in the commencement 

* Sect. de Superfootatione. t Lib. vii. cap. 29. 

J After giving some directions, the application of which it is not very easy to 
make out, he says, ^'Liget (obstetrix) feetum cum margine panni, ct trahat eum 
subtiliter, vuld^ cum quibusdam attractiouibus. Qu6d si illud non confert, adCrnin- 
istrentur/oj’opes, et extrahatur cum eis; si vero non confert illud, extrahatur cum 
incisione, aecunddm quod facile sit, et regatur regimine fentua mortui." — Opera in 

Linguam Latinam Reddita, lib. iii. cap. 2S— Fen. 21, tract 2. lu this quotation 
we have a plain proof that both the fillet and forceps were in use among the 
Arabians. 

§ See Appendix D. On this particular branch of the subject I can recommend, as 
an authority, Mulder's very erudite " Historia Forcipum et Vectium.’* 
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of their practice, in preference to those with Levret’s, or any 
other lateral curve, because each blade is, in shape, exactly 
similar to its fellow ; either may be introduced first or uppermost ; 
each becomes a right or a left-hand blade, according as it is 
adapted to the pelvis ; and no thought or calculation is required 
as to which should be applied over the one or the other side of 
the foetal skull ; — which consideration in itself is very likely to 


jf '*■ 






The instmmont closed. Tho back view of a single bhide. 

embarrass a young operator, and may be the occasion of his 
failure. This instrument measiires eleven inches and three-eighths 
from th§ extremity of the handle to the tip of the points ; of 
which the blade occupies seven inches, the handle the remainder ; 
the groove for the lock being three -eighths of an inch da||>. The 
greatest width between the blades is about their centre, and 
mo^sures two inches and seven-eighths; the space between the 
points is exactly one inch. The fenestra is in the shape of a kite, 
but considerably loj|ger in proportion to its width : the blade in 
its widest part, near the extremity, measures an inch and three- 
quarters across; the extreme width of the fenestra being one 
inch and three-sixteenths. The blades spring from the locking 
part in a regular sweep outwards; there being no shank 
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properly so called. The whole iiistruinent weighs ten ounces and 
three-quarters. 

Besides these peculiarities necessary to be attended to in 
choosing a pair of forceps, there are many others of less apparent 
moment, which must not be passed over without notice. They 
should be manufactured of the best tempered metal, else they are 
liable either to break or bend. The lock should be formed rather 
loosely, so that wlien the blades are adjusted one to the other, 
there should be a slight lateral motion allowed : for the space of 
at least an inch and a half from the handle, each blade should be 
of an uniform thickness, that it may be slid to that extent within 
the groove of its antagonist ; for this, we shall find^ assists much 
in its application under labour. No shoulders are admissible 
near the lock, no ornamental ridges, no serrated edges; every 
portion of the locking part should be perfectly smooth, and the 
corners rounded. The external face of each limb of the blade 
should, of course, be somewhat convex ; so, indeed, should 
the internal also. All the instruments that 1 have ever seen 
have a rounded convex external surface, that the part^of the 
mother may not be injured; but in many the internal surface in 
contact with the child’s face is flat. Every flat surface must 
have two sharp .edges; and if strong in^essure be applied, these 
edges will cut. To obviate the chance of disfigurement to the 
child, then, the inside of the instrument must be slightly rounded 
also. 

Another point to be attended to is, whether the instrument 
sllould be coated. It was the old fashion to cover each blade 
entirely with leather, that it might be less formidable to the sight ; 
that, in locking it, little noise might be made ; and that it might 
be softer to the woman’s person, and therefore not so likely to do 
injury. Many of the instruments depicted in Smellie’s and other 
plates are finished in this way. This practice was, in my opinion, 
objectionable on many grounds. In the first place, tlie leather 
takes up room, and does not afford strength equivalent to tlie 
space it occupies ; and we shall find in difficult labour, when 
disproportion from any cause produces the delay, tha^^ it is of 
consequence to gain even the minutest portion of an inch in space. 
Again, instrument does not pass up so easily when covered 
with leather, as when it is plain and polished. A still greater 
objection, however, has been urged against this practice, and 
one that has caused it to be generally abandoned. It has been 
supposed that infection — the virus of syphilia or gonorrhoea, for 
example* — has been carried from a diseased to a healthy person. 

* Wallace Johnson (New System of Midwifery, 1769, p. 270) says, if the instru- 
ment is covered with wash-leather, " humours which are infectious may be absorbed 
and conveyed from one patient to anothe^" and, therefore, he recommends morocco 
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If there be the slightest probability of such a sad accident, it 
would be our bounden duty either to discard the leather entirely, 
or to change the covering after each time the instruments are 
used. 

The only coating I would admit of is a covering of “ gum- 
elastic,” or a silver wash :* to this there cannot exist the slightest 
.objection ; and those who wish to be very natty, or are critically 
particular in regard to the appearance of their instruments, may, 
.without any detriment to their efficacy or value, require them to 
be disguised under the specious semblance of the precious metals. 
Practitioners in the East or West Indies, and other warm' climates, 
would do well to incur the additional expense of coating their 
obstetric forceps, as well as some other surgical instruments, not 
for the sake of appearance, but to prevent rust. 

It must be evident, that when the two blades are adapted to 
. each other, so that a compact instrument is formed, it becomes a 
lever of the first kind — the resistance being at one end, the moving 
power at the other, and the fulcrum between the two : it is to be 
observed also, that this fulcrum is situated at the joint ; that it is 
ftx^Tlfand its seat cannot be altered ; and that, in the action of 
the instrument, one blade so completely antagonises the other, 
as to leave but a slight probability of the mother’s structures 
being seriously compressed, provided it be used with caution and 
tenderness. There is but one modern of repute, with whose 
works I am acquainted, that has altered the situation of the 
joint; — I allude to Assaliiii, so well known by his admir^le 
surgical forceps for the purpose of securing arteries witfflut 
the aid of an assistant. This ingenious surgeon has been by 
no means so happy in his attempts to improve the obstetric 
forceps ; his joint is at the extremity of the handles ; but he has 
added what he calls a key about the middle, which converts it 
into something like the common forceps, so far as the fulcrum is 
concerned.t 

Appi.ication op the forceps. — ^Before the short forceps can 
be ap plied , the os uteri must be entirely dilated, andThe head 
must hy.ve come ddw"n Into the pelvis*" sufficiently low to enable us 
to feel one or both ears distinctly. The instrmnent, indeed, can 
neither be introduced without difficulty, nor worked witliout 
danger, unless the mouth of the womb be fully opened ; and it is 
necessary to touch one or both ears, because they become the 

leather to be substituted* He odds, ** Indeed, danger may arise also from those which 
are c(||erod with morocto, if care be not taken lo wash them very clean with soap 
and \^tor, after each time they are used. Nay, rather than neglect this, 1 could wish 
them not to be covered at all." 

* Professor Simpson’s forceps are coatod with gum elastic," which is not liable to 
the same objections as a covering of leather. 

+ Sort }|Sa TVnnvi afromnnH Hi Ohaf^itvinifi n 
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guide to the proper adaptation of the blades. To employ the 
forceps with advantage, then, the exact position of the child^s 
head must be accurately made out ; and this we learn by paying 
attention to the situation of the ears as regards the pelvis, and to 
the irregularities in their form. We keep in mind that the back 
part of the organ, — ^the helix, or flap, — is free and unattached, 
and looks towards the occiput ; while . the tragus is bound more 
closely down, and is directed towards the face. Thus the posi- 
tion of the ear, in respect to the pelvic cavity, informs us whether, 
the head has made its turn; and the direction of the different 
points of the organ itself, determines whether the face is placed 
backwards or forwards, or sideways. 

As soon as a necessity for instrumental interference appears, 
two questions of some importance will naturally offer themselves 
to our mind : — the first, whether we shall call in the assistance of 
another practitioner, to advise us by his counsel, to aid us in the, 
operation, and to divide with us the responsibility of the case ; — 
and the second, whether we shall apprise the i)atient of the neces- 
sity of smeh help, and obtain her sanction and approval. So far 
as the first question is concerned, narrow policy miglit p?fnups 
whisper to us, that we should not unnecessarily throw our charac- 
ters into the hands of a neighbouring, probably a rival, and 
perhaps not very friendly, practitioner. We may be led to argue, 
that we are giving him an undue superiority; that he may be 
tempted to take advantage of the confidence we repose in him, to 
worm himself into the good graces of our patient ; that he may 
bJfeon it abroad he was consulted in a case so difficult, that we 
were incompetent to its management ; and that to his judgment 
and dexterity the safety of the patient was to be attributed. A 
selfish and narrow-minded feeling might promi)t us 4o reason 
thus ; but I should hope there are few men in the profession who 
would be guilty of such 9 , breach of professional etiquette — not to 
say of honour — as is implied in this suspicion. 

But let us even look at the darkest point of the picture : we 
will supi)ose it probable that the person we consult may take 
advantage of our confidence, and endeavour to supplan,t us by 
specious misrepresentation : still I would recommend that the 
same prijj^ciple should b ' ^lon; and,^4rong in our own ac- 
quirements, in the integ* » jilt intentions, and the propriety of 
our conduct, that we sli **} . , disregard the ill-natured aspersioj|;is 
which envy or malice may circulate to our discredit : for there 
is such a comfort in the division of responsibility, such a con- 
solation in knowing, if the case turns out ill, t^t we hafb not 
acted entirely on our own judgment, but that another party has 
sanctioned the means employed, and that all has been done 
wliich foresight should suggest ; that we should be unnecessarily 
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adding to the anxiety we must undoubtedly feel, if we allow 
any petty jealousy to prevent our availing ourselves of the 
opportunity offered ; — provided always, the loss of time which 
must elapse in seeking assistance would not endanger the woman’s 
safety. 

The second question can be more easily disposed of. I pre- 
sume that no operation in what is called jmre surgery, is under', 
taken without the concurrence of the patient, if conscious ; and I 
do not know why we should j)lace the obstetric branch of the 
science on a different footing, in this respect, from surgery in 
general. ‘ Many reasons would induce us to iriform a Woman of 
the necessity of relief being afforded her, and the propriety of the 
means w^e arc about to adoi)t. If instruments are had recourse to 
surreptitiously, they must be employed at a great disadvantage; 
since we cannot, under these circumstances, direct lier position 
,and general management with sufficient accuracy : again, should 
it be subsequently discovered . that artificial d^ivery has been 
practised, it will with great reason be presumed that the instru- 
ments were used for our own convenience, and not for her benefit; 
ancT'"fflibuld an unfavourable termination occur, we shall be most 
justly censured. Independently of these reasons, we have no 
object in concealing our intentions; for we generally find our 
patient quite ready to submit to our opinion, resigned to the 
necessity of the operation, and most willing to avail herself of 
tliose means of relief which we have it in our power to apply. 
Nay more ; we shall often find greater difficulty in resisting the 
importunate entreaties urged both by herself and her friends^o 
terminate the case, than to persuade them of the necessity, when 
that necessity exists. 

Having, then, called in the advice and assistance of a medical 
friend, having concluded with him that the patient’s safety de- 
mands that instrumental delivery should be had recourse to, and 
that the case is fitted for tlie use of the forceps ; and having 
obtained the required sanction, we must sit down calmly and 
quietly by the bed-side, and determine most correctly the position 
of the hi^ad, if we have not learned it before. 

There are eight situations of the head under which tlie forceps 
are available. The is, where 'i fully made its turn, with 
the face into the hollow of the 6av , Mie occiput lying behind 
tl^ symphysis pubis, or impinging )lie upper margin of the 
arch, with the right ear towards the right ilium, and the left ear 
to the left side, — offering itself, indeed, at the outlet of the pelvis, 
in tlie position most favourable for its exit. (Plates 39, 63.) 
The second is, where the head has passed the brim, and come 
down into the pelvis diagonally, with the face towards the right 
sacro-iliac synchondrosis, the occiput to the left groin, the right 
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ear under the right groin, and the left ear before the left sacro^ 
iliac synchondrosis. (Plates 85, fig. 1, 38, 68.) The third is, 
where the head oflFers itself just in an opposite direction to the 
last, with tlie face looking backwards to the left sacro-iliac syn- 
chondrosis, the occiput forwards behind the right groin, the right 
ear against the right sacro-iliac synchondrosis, and the left ear 
behind the left groin. (Plate 35, fig. 2.) The fourth is with the 
face looking directly towards the right ilium, the occiput to the 
left, the right ear behind the pubes, the left car against the hollow 
of the sacrum. (Plate 34, fig. 1.) The fifth, with the face to the 
left ilium, the oceiput to the right, the left car behind the pubes, 
and the right looking, towards the sacral cavity. (Fig. 2.)* The 
sixth is, where the face has offered itself anteriorly, has passed 
down diagonally, looking to one or other gi’oin, and lias eventually 
been thrown behind the symphysis pubis, the occiput having 
turned into the hollow of the sacrum, the right car looking 
towards the left ilium, and the lo.ft ear towards the right ilium ; 
as would be the case in Plate 48, while the head was passing 
through the pelvic cavity, before the shoulders came to occupy 
the sacrum. The seventh case is where the head has also’Clt^icd 
the brim, with the face directed forward, but where the turn just 
described has not taken place, the face looking to the right groin, 
the occiput to the left sacro-iliac synchondrosis, the right ear to 
the left groin, and the left ear to the right sacro-iliac synchon- 
drosis. (Plate 54, 30, fig. 1.) The eighth and last case is just 
the reverse of this again — namely, where the face comes down to 
the left groin, the occiput to the right sacro-iliac synchondrosis,* 
the right ear towards the left sacro-iliac synchondrosis, and the 
left ear behind the right groin. (Fig. 2.) 

When the head is placed in any one of these situations, and the 
symptoms require it, we feel ourselves warranted in attempting to 
deliver by the short forceps — provided the os uteri be fully 
dilated, — if we can feel an ear distinctly, — if there is sufiicient 
space in the bony passages for the head to emerge, — and if the 
soft parts are sufficiently dilated to admit of its exit without 
suffering serious injury. 

Before the forceps are introduced, the state of the bladder and 
rectum must be particularly attended to. Whether urine is de- 
tected by the hand or not, a catheter should be introduced, that 
we may assure ourselves of the organ being perfectly empty ; apd 
if any difficulty occurs in the insertion of the common instru- 
ment, a flexible tube should be employed. We must also ascer- 
tain that the rectum be not loaded with faeces ; and if so, it may 
be relieved by a simple enema. It is not so necessary to insist 

* See note at p. 109. As before remarked, these positions are not enumerated iu 
the order of their frequency, but for conyenience of desedption. 
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on clearing out the bowel, as <jn the complete evacuation of the | 
bkclder ; and, indeed, when the child’s head is fully occupying the * 
pelvic cavity, the stricture produced by it is so great, that it is 
with extreme difficulty a clyster can be thrown up ; and even 
when injected, the fluid only partially returns ; so that we shall 
generally be foiled in our intention of emptying the lower intes- 
tines. It is niy practice ahvays to introduce the catheter, but 
hot to administer an enema, unless an accumulation of faeces in 
the rectum be evident to the finger, when introduced into the 
vagina. 

Mode of APPi-YiNa the forceps. — I will describe the most 
easy case first, as illustrative of the mode in which the forceps 
are to be applied, assuming that the face is in the hollow of the 
sacrum, the vertex presenting, and the perineum somewhat dis- 
’ tended, (l^late 5:2.) 

It is not necessary that we should accoutre ourselves in any 
particular di*ess, or even take off our coat, for this operation ; but 
it is desirable that we should turn up our coat sleeve, unbutton 
the wristband of our shirt, and free the fore-arm as much as pos- 
,bibWxv«n any ligature which the tightness of our clothes might 
produce. 

'riic patient lying in the common obstetric position — on the 
left side — must be brought so close to the edge of the bed, that 
the nates may project somewhat over it, the knees must be drawn 
up towards the abdomen, and the feet planted against the bed- 
post, or supported by an assistant. The object in bringing her 
so near the edge is, that the handle of that instrument applied 
over the uppermost ear, may be lowered, and its point easily in- 
troduced.* If we attempt to operate while she remains in the 
middle of the bed, it will be impossible to depress the handle 
sufficiently ; and the point cannot be introduced unless the blade 
be carried up within the sacrum, and then turned forwards over 
the ear ; by which a circular sweep of a portion of the pelvis is 
made, and the maternal structures might be endangered. It is 
to prevent the necessity of removing the patient at ^1, that some 
practitioners, as Hamilton, have adapted a hinge in the shank, 
and others, as Conquest, prefer a handle attached to the bihde 
by a screw. The instrument having been warmed (by placing it 
in hot water, so as to bring it as netirly as possible to the tem- 
perature of the body), and greased with some unctuous substance, 
two fingers of the left hand, previously anointed, must be carried 
over the uppermost ear, which is generally the one most easily 
distinguishable. One blade of the instrument is then to be taken 

* It is of the greatest importance for the success of our operation, that the patieuVs 
position slionld be carefully superintended. 1 have myself known some instances of 
failure for want of this very necessary precaution. 
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in the hand; being gently^poised between three fingers 

and the thumb, its handle must be lowered, so that the point may 
slip up towards the pelvic brim, between the fingers, and the 
head ; it must be directed over the ear by the fingers, which are 
to act as the guide, and insinuated upwards by a gently waving 
or wriggling kind of motion. In the introduction the point 
must be kept closely in contact with the foetal head : the attempt 
must be' made in the interval of pain, and desisted from should* 
uterine contraction occur ; and if any material resistance oppose 
its passage, we must not endeavour to overcome the impediment 
by force, but give a new direction to the blade, a little more for- 
ward or backward, in whichever way it passes most easily ; and 
thus gradually slide its extremity upwards, until its complete 
insertion. On its being so fully introduced, that the groove for 
the lock projects slightly beyond the external x^irts, it must be 
preserved in that situation by the little finger and thumb of the 
left hand, or by an assistant, and we must proceed to pass up the 
second. 

This must be introduced, directed by tlie fingers, in a similar 
manner to the first ; and if they are both ])ropci‘ly applte4r the 
groove of one blade will fall into the groove of the other, so 
that they will lock together without difficulty (^r exertion ; and 
notliing is left for us to' do but make extraction. If it should 
happen, however, as- will often be the case, that wlien the blades 
are both introduced, they are not perfectly opposite to each other, 
and consequently do not lock easily, tlxey must not be wrenched 
round, in order to make them fit, — for by so doing we shall 
bruise the woman’s parts, — but wc must withdraw the one last 
introduced, and pass it up in a different direction. We had 
better withdraw it two or three times than lock the blades by 
force. 

Another point to be attended to in tlie application of the 
instrument is, that we should so introduce the blades, that tlie 
grooves to form the lock should be internal in respect to each 
other, — for if this be overlooked, it is impossible to fix them, 
unless each handle be forced completely round tlie other, or one 
be withdrawn. On closing the lock, we must be particular that 
none of the ^oft parts be pinched, and especially that none of the 
hairs are entangled within the grooves. 

Our- next indication is to extract ; and we must do this with a 
regular, slow, waving, pendulum-like sweep from handle to hanctle, 
keeping the instrument back to the perineum as closely as we can, 
so that traction may be made in the direction of the axis of the 
pelvic brim. We extract with the right hand, while we support 
the perineum with the left. If there be pains, we take advantage 
of them, and act while they continue, resting in the absence of 
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uterine contraction ; anc^lie child's head must be relieved from 
pressure, during the interval of action, by bjrening' t^^^ If 

there" be no pains, we imitate nature, by worEing for two or three 
minutes together, and then relax in our exertions for the same \ 
period, taking care during the interval to guard the lock by the \ 
fingers, so that the blades shall not slip. In the course of a short ' 
time, we shall find that the head makes some advance,:^ that the 
perineum becomes more distended, and at last the vertex will 
hppear externally. The direction of our power is then to .be in 
some degree changed, and we must follow the axis of th^ fjelvic' 
outlet. We no longer keep the handles close to the perineum, 
but turn them rather forwards, and upwards towards the abdomen; 
and, by a continuance of the same pendulum kind of action, the 
forehead will emerge, and eventually the face and chin ; during 
the passage of which, the })erineum will demand our especial 
pi;otection. 

In most of Smellie’s plates the handles of the forceps are tied 
together by a tape ; and tliis practice is still adopted by many. 

1 disapproved of such a ligature, because the hand possesses quite 
sufficient ^) 0 Avcr to make tlie requisite compression; and because, 
if the pressure be continued uninterriq^tedly, the child’s life must 
he placed in great jeopardy ; and for these reasons I never myself 
employ it. 

Cautiously and tenderly must this iron instrument he used ! 
Wc must recollect that no sensation can be inq^arted to the ope- 
rator’s hand of any injury that may he done to the woman ; and 
we must remember that one injudicious thrust, one forcible attempt 
at introduction, one violent effort in extraction, bruise, may 
lacerate, may destroy ! Bearing in mind, however, the kind of 
case in which it is useful and admissible ; — hearing in mind the 
])rinciplG on wliicdi it ought to be employed ; — recollecting that it 
•is a lever of the first kind ; — that the metallic blades have no 
ieeling, and cannot communicate to our i^erceptions a knowledge 
of any mischief we may inflict, we are not likely to fall into any 
grave error in its api)lica,tion or its use. 

Mode' of apidijiiu) the forceps, tchen the head has entered the 
pelvis, heforc wakhuj its turn . — But we may be driven to the use 
of the forceps before the head lias made its turn with the face into 
the hollow of the sacrum, while it is lying diagonally with the face 
to tl^e right (Plates 58, 35, fig. 1) or left (fig. 2) sacro-iliac S)mchon- 
drosis, or laterally to the right (Hate 34, fig. 1) or left ilium (fig 2). 

• It is very evident that in this case, although the head may be 
sufficiently low to enable the finger easily to command the ear, 
still it cannot be expelled or extracted, until it is placed in a more 
■ favourable situation for its exit. It has been already more than 
oncp demonsfratf'd thst the sliort diameter of the outlet of the 
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pelvis is from side to side, and the long||iameter from the fore to 
the back part, which is just the reverse of the brim ; and, — inas- 
much as the long diameter of the head, while lying in this position, 
is in the direction of the short diameter of the outlet, and nature 
will not effect the necessary turn, — we must perform it for her, 
before extraction can be accomplished. This is then a more com- 
plicated case than the one just described — the symptoms are the 
same — ^the reasons why we should employ instruments are the 
same — but the mode of vising them somewliat varies. It is pro * 
bable that in this case we shall not be able to feel the car whicli is 
placed posteriorly ; while that towards the pubes may be detected 
readily ; and this is all that is necessary for our purpose : because, 
if we distinguish one ear, that will become an index to tlie other ; 
and if we pass a blade over it, and make the second blade a perfect 
antagonist to the one first introduced, each must lie upon an ear 
respectively, and both must be properly adjusted. Having intro- 
duced the forceps with the cautions and gentleness before incul- 
cated, the same pendulum-like sweep must be used for extraction; 
but, independently of our extractive effort downwards, we must 
make a slow rotatory motion, the wrist being directed odTiwards or 
inwards, — *iii regard as the face lies to the right or left side, — so 
as to throw it into the hollow of the sacrum ; by which means we 
convert the case into one of the first kind. We can generally make 
this turn without any great difficulty ; but before we attempt it, it 
is indispensable. that we should have accurately learned to which 
side the face was originally looking. 

When the face is towards the right side, our object being to 
turn it into the holloi^ of the sacrum, the motion of tlie wrist must 
be inwards, or that of semi -probation ; but when it is towards the 
left side, it must then be’ directed outwards, in the mode of semi- 
supination. But it will naturally be asked how we are to know 
when the face is in the hollow of the sacrum. This knowledge may 
be very easily acquired. If the blades have been applied over the 
ears, as they should be, the rivets in the handles will be brought 
into a line with the tuberosities of the mother’s ischia, as soon as 
the head has completed this turn, but not till then. This being 
accomplished, extraction may be commenced. It is in the appli- 
cation of the instrument under this diagonal position of the head 
that the straight forceps are preferable to those with a lateral 
curve, in the hands of a young operator. The curved instrument 
of Levret and Osborn possesses a right and a left-hand blade, and 
requires to be adapted to the head, so that the convex edge should 
look towards the face, and be directed along the concavity of the 
sacrum, after that the head has made its turn, and is passing out- 
wards ; and it requires no little consideration, so to adjust the 
blades that the convexity may fit mto the curve of that bone. 
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Should the concave edge, by mistake, be directed backwards, the 
points projecting beyond the child’s head will rub against the 
posterior part of the pelvis, and most probably produce injury. It 
is by no means impossible that this accident may occur to one 
unpractised in operative midwifery ; and while such a jpo^sihllity 
exists, it is much better to have recourse to those means which 
are least likely to do harm. The advocates for the use of the 
curved instrument allege that it embraces the head by more points 
of contact than the straight. This may be true ; but even 
granting their position, that superiority would not counterbalance 
the chance of disasters likely to arise from a mal-application of 
the blades. 

Occiput in the hollow of the mcrinn. — In the sixth case, — 
W'here the face has descended anteriorly, and the head hjts made a 
turn, with the occiput into the hollow of the sacrum, and the face 
J)ehind the pubes (Plate 4‘]), it has not taken a fortunate position 
for its eventual exit ; and although the w^oman may have had 
children before, still, it is very probable tliat this will not pass by 
the unaided efforts of nature. Our indication here is evidently 
to extract tlie child as it lies, aliliough tlic situation is not the 
most favourable that could be chosen. I should presume no one 
would think of turning the face into the hollow of the sacrum be- 
fore extracting, because nature has already accomplished the 
greater part of the difficulty — that of bringing tlie long diameter 
of the head into a line with the long diameter of the pelvic outlet. 
Tlie same care is requisite in the introduction of the forceps in 
this (‘jise, as in others ; but, in extracting, the handles must be 
kept farther back towards the perineum, because the face will 
require a greater sweep to clear the pubes, than the occiput 
would if it Avere forward ; the head does not adapt itself so 
commodiously to the passages ; the bones do not overlap each 
other so completely ; its general figure does not become so 
conoid, and consequently considerably more room is required 
for its transit. 

Face towards cither (jroin. — This situation of the head, — as 
the otlie];s, may be learned by the position of the ear, and atten- 
tion to its figure. If the face is looking to the riglit groin 
(Plate ;U), fig. 1), the right ear will be felt behind the left groin, 
wdth the helix directed dowmvards, as the woman lies on her left 
sidQ : if to the loft (fig. 2), the left car will be discovered behind the 
right groin, with the helix directed upw^ards. But in making our 
examinations for this purpose, Ave must be careful not to double 
the flap upon itself, otherwise we may be lamentably deceived in 
regard to the direction of the face. The same care is also neces- 
sary in assuring ourselves that it has not come dowui into the 
pejyi^o doubled naturally, as it will sometimes do when there is a 
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want of room. The instrument must be introduced over the ears, 
in the same manner as before. In this case we have the choice 
of two methods by which to extract the head — we may either 
bring the face under the pubes, making a quarter turn along the 
half pelvis, or we may make a three-quarter turn, and throw it 
into the hollow of the sacrum. Of these modes I should certainly 
prefer that in which there is the least turn to be made — namely^ 
with the face under the pubes, — provided it could be easily 
effected ; because we are less likely to do injury to the mother, 
and also to the child. If we make a three-quarter turn, we may 
injure the mother’s parts by bruising, or perhaps by laceration ; 
and we miglit even destroy the child ; for, if its body be strongly 
embraced by the contracted uterus, and do not follow the exten- 
sive turn which we cause the head to make, we must infallibly 
twist its neck considerably ; and we might dislocate the vertebra?, 
to the destruction of its life. But although I recommend that an 
endeavour should be made to bring the child with its face for- 
ward, still, if it will not pass in that direction, witliout great 
exertion being used, rather than have recourse to a forcible clfort, 
I would advise that the method of acting should be changed, and 
the face turned into the hollow of the sacrum. I have frequently 
effected this alteration in position, and that indeed with less 
difficulty than I anticipated.* 

Here, again, we remark the superiority of the straight over the 
laterall}*^ curved forceps ; for it is evident, if we apply a curvc*d 
instrument while the head is in this diagonal situation, with tlie 
intention of causing the occiput to sweep the perineum, the con- 
vex edge must be towai’ds the occiput, and the concave towards 
the face. If, then, we should fail in bringing the fixce under the 
pubes, and endeavour to direct it backwards, the blades must be 
withdrawn and re-adjusted, each over tlie opposite side of the 
head to that on which it was first adapted, to prevent the points 
of the instrument rubbing against the structures at the posterior 
part of the pelvis ; since they would project considerably beyond 
the chin. Thus, by the withdrawal and re -adaptation of the instru- 
ment, the operation would be greatly complicated. As the straight 
blades, on the contrary, are perfectly similar in form, the rotation 
may be accomplished 'without in the least disturbing their 
position. 

SyI^IPTOMS indicating the propriety of employing "TIE 
FORCEPS. — Some practitioners of repute deduce their rule for 
the propriety of having recourse to the forceps, principally from 
time ; they say, that when the patient has been twelve or twenty- 

* Plate 64 shows the forceps applieil, tlie face being directed to the right groin. 
The bladder is here represented considerably distended ; under such a state the action 
of the instrument must endanger its structure. ^ 
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four hours in strong labour from the period at which the mem- 
branes broke, we are warranted in having recourse to the short 
forceps, provided we can employ them without injury.* Though 
by no means of universal application, this rule is not to be 
despised : it must be received, indeed, with much limitation ; 
because some women will bear up against the fatigue of labour 
/or twenty-four hours with less exhaustion of the constitutional 
powers than others will sustain in six.t And the converse of this 
position holds equally good ; for in some cases we should not be 
Justified in having recourse to instruments, although the twenty- 
four hours had passed; because the system will have suffered 
comparatively in a trifling degree. 

Others tell us that we are to pay little attention to time, but 
. look cliiefly to the symptoms present. This, to a certairt extent, 
is also true ; but the parts will not sustain pressure for a con- 
tinued length of time without suffering injury. 1 have already ‘ 
mentioned, that should the head have been impacted for four ^ 
liours Avithout advance and recession, I think w'e are warranted : 
in delivering, if nnn^'ely for the i^urpose of preserving the soft 1 
structures uninjured. 

I)rs. Hunter, Denman, and Osborn, trusted cases of labour 
almost entirely to nature. Osborn,! in stating the symptoms 
requiring the use of forceps, says, “ All the powers of life are 
exhausted, all capacity for further exertion is at an end, and the 
mind as much depressed as the body ; they would at length both 
sink together under the influjgjcp of such continued but unavail- 
ing struggles, unless rescue^^ora it Here 

we recognize a complete Avreck of the power^^flBre'; and as 
Burns § justly remarks on this passage, if such a state be allowed 
to take place, the exertions of art will in general prove as unavail- 
ing as tlie struggles of nature ; if all capacity for further exertion 
is at an end, we can scarcely expect the system to rally. Denman || 
also says, “As long as the efforts of the mother continue with 
any degree of vigour, there is ahvays reason to hope that they 
will ultimately accomplish the effect of expelling the child without 
any afti^cial assistance ; in which case the use of the forceps is 
not required.” Again, he says, “ A practical rule has been 

* niimdeira Obatetricy, by Castle, p. 530. 

t Early in the year 1834, I was called to a patient in a state of depression, from 
whfbh she never recovered, although not more than six hours had elapsed since the 
rupture of the membranes. I delivered her under the worst symptoms of exhaus- 
tion, such as cold extremities and dark vomiting. She had been in health previously 
to the accession of labour ; there had been no heemorrhage nor laceration, nor any 
cause for her depression, except the fatigtie consequent on great exertion. In this 
case death would probably have taken place long before twenty-four hours had expired, 
and probably before twelve. 

t Essays on the Pmctico of Midwifery, p. 60. 

, ^ PHnciples of Midwifery, fifth edition, p, 422. H Chapter xi. sect. 4. 
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formed, that the head of the child shall have rested for six hours 
as low as the perineum, that is, in a situation which would allow 
of their application, before the forceps are applied, although the 
pains should have altogether ceased during that time so that, if 
the head have been on the jjerineum two hours, and the woman 
be sinking from exliaustion, according to this rule, he would allow 
four more hours to elai)se before he would think of having, 
recourse to the forceps. 

We must, however, allow to the recommendations of Hunter, 
Osborn, and Denman considerable latitude ; for we must recollect 
that they lived at an ago when instrumental interference was 
frequently had recourse to unnecessarily ; that nature was seldom 
or never allowed to accomplish her object ; but the hand was con- 
stantly being thrust into the vagina and uterus to dilate the parts ; . 
— instruments were being continually employed to extract the 
child ; and the rudest means were used to bring away the placenta. 

A most beneficial object, then, was gained by the doctrines insisted 
on by these great men, and the strong language in which they 
clothed tlieir instructions : a great revolution was gi'adiially effected 
in the practice of the age, and obstetricians were taught to rely 
more ijiiplicitly on the powers and beneficence of nature. But 
however useful it might have been, during the lapse of the last 
century, to paint in glowing colours the dangers of instrumental 
interference, and the all-sufficient agency of nature, the cautions 
then inculcated are fortunately, in a great measure, uncalled for 
at the present time. 

Were we to follow without reserve the guidance of those who 
regard nature as capable of surmounting all difficulties, we should 
be led to the conclusion that the mother’s structures could not 
possibly be endangered, provided only the child were born without 
artificial aid ; while, on the contrary, that they must necessarily 
receive injury under the use of the forceps, however skilfully 
employed. But these positions are both far from true ; for, on 
the one hand, in man}’’ instances where the labour has been 
wholly unassisted, and the termination been perfectly natural, 
the pressure caused by the child’s head on the parts within the 
pelvis has produced sloughing, and subsequent death ; Avhile, on 
the other, the instrument, if properly and tenderly applied, and 
used in a legitimate case, does not occasion more pressure or pain 
than would have been suffered if the case had been concluded by 
nature. During extraction, indeed, there may be some aggravation 
of suffering ; but that i)ain is comparatively speedily terminated ; 
and in the generality of instances, the aggregate quantity is less 
than the patient would have undergone, had she been trusted to 
her own powers, even if they had expelled the fetus unaided. It 
may be supposed that the steel must produce more pressure than 
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the child’s head ; and this may be in some measure correct ; but 
it must be recollected also that, independently of the instrumental 
pressure being continued for a short time only, the closing of the 
blades occasions a diminution in the lateral diameter of the head, 
which must in the same degree relieve the maternal structures ; 
the space thus gained being more than the thickness of the 
double blades. 

To determine the precise period at which the forceps are 
required, or may be used with safety and advantage, is one of the 
nicest points that can be forced upon the attention of the prac- 
titioner. ‘The principal evils that w^e have to fear, are tlxe sinking 
of the patient’s strength through exhaustion; laceration of the 
uterus or vagina ; such a contusion of the vagina and perineum as 
will produce subsequent inflammation, suppuration, or sloughing; 
and inflammation of the uterus, from excessive action. 

With these evils before us, we should steer a middle course 
betw^een tlie tAvo orders of practitioners just mentioned, and 
deduce our indications partly from time, but principally from 
symptoms ; taking care, at the same time, that the patient’s 
strength*is not so far exhausted, before aid is given, as to render 
recovery hopeless ; for surely that man who allows death to steal 
on by slow degrees, through his own ignorance, timidity, or supine- 
ness, is at least equally culpable Avith him Avho employs harmless 
means rather earlier than absolutely necessary, with the honest 
intention of relieving his patient from present suflering, removing 
her out of the chance of extensive injuries, or snatching her from 
threatened dissolution. It must not be supposed, hoAvever, that 
I am an advocate for the frequent employment of instrumental 
means, although of a character to do no injury. I merely wish to 
state my conviction, that such assistance had better be rendered, 
rather before it is actually called for, than be delayed till it be 
rather too late. 

The rule which I offer for the guidance of the younger members j 
of the profession is taken from a number of circumstances in j 
combination. First, wc must attend to the previous history of 1 
the wo'nmn. If she have hitherto been in good health, and is well ! 
formed, she is so much more likely to bring her child into the ^ 
world without assistance ; if, however, she have been confined for ^ 
any length of time by illness, we should expect tlie powers of the f 
system might not be sufficient for the end proposed. But this , 
observation by no means applies universally, for in the last stages 
of the most debilitating diseases — such as dropsy and phthisis — 
the labour is usually terminated naturally. Again, if the patient 
has had children before, we should expect that this may be born 
also ; unless, indeed, the head be very large, or strongly ossified, 
or wrongly placed, or dropsical. 
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Secondly i we must look to tlie duration of the labour. This is 
generally attended to by the patient and her friends (who are, of 
course, unable to form a judgment from symptoms,) more than any 
other circumstance. It is certainly a good general rule to consider 
that, if the labour has lasted twenty-Ic)ur hours from the r upture 
of the membranes, there is a great probability that instruments 
willhe required ; and that, if the head has been impacted four 
hours, the soft parts must be much endangered. 

Thirdly, we must regard the progress of the labour. If the ' 
head advances at all, and be not impacted, provided the strength 
and spirits are good, there is seldom need to interfere ; but if no 
progress have been made for a number of hours, and especially if 
impaction* should have existed for four hours, then, — provided an 
ear can be felt, — and the parts arc not so rigid as to endanger 
laceration, we are justified in employing the forceps. 

Fourthly, we must consider the remaining strength. Women 
often suppose they arc sinking, and will be earnest in their decla- 
rations that they have not strength left to go through their labour, 
when their power is unimpaired ; although thei'e may be a feeling 
of weariness. There is no term more frequently misused, than 
; the word exhaustion is in the lying-in-room. The patient will 
; often assure us she is perfectly exhausted, when the uterus is 
, acting with undiminished energy ; the solicitous friends will echo 
' the same sentiment, while she is walking about the room, leaning 
on her nurse’s arm. 

Exhaustion is accompanied and known by a very quick pulse ; 
if it be under one hundred beats in a minute, there is seldom 
occasion for apprehension ; but if it have gradually mounted 
t^ohe hundred and twenty, thirty, or forty, our suspicions should 
be awakened to the probability of approaching exhaustion. It is 
also known by the pains gradually subsiding in frequency, 
strength, and duration. Wc must not confound with this state 
the sudden suspension of uterine action, which we sometimes 
observe in the progress of the most natural labour, and which we 
can seldom account for; the pulse, tongue, countenance, and 
spirits, remaining good and unaltered : when the pain^ decline 
from a continuance of exertion, there are other accompanying 
symptoms which powerfully indicate distress. 

Another proof of commencing exhaustion is a peculiar olive- 

* By the terms impacted, jammed, or loclced head, is understood that state in which 
it neither advances during the presence, nor retreats in the absence of uterinft,, con- 
traction; wheu'irifemams fixed, occasioning strong, constant, and universal pressure 
oiTthe SOft parts within the pelvic cavity. It differs from the more simple arrested 
condition, which merely means such an absence of actual progression with each 
return of pain, as to render the labour /or the time stationary ; but in which tho 
parts are relieved from continued pressure by tho head receding in the interval of the 
parturient throes. 
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coloured discharge from the vagina; and this symptom is not 
sufficiently attended to. I seldom or never saw a case in which 
exhaustion was approaching, that was not accompanied by this 
characteristic ^terine discharge. Sometimes there is merely a 
stai]i on the linen, at others it flows away in large quantity. Tt 
possesses a faint and unpleasant odour, though not in the least 
putrid. This discharge has been looked upon as meconium 
mixed with the liquor ainnii ; and its appearance has been 
considered as a sure test of the death of the child, because it is 
generally supposed that when the head is presenting, the meco- 
nium would not appear externally, unless it had been voided 
from the bowels in the last death-struggle. I am persuaded, 
however, that it is not meconium; and I have known many 
.cliildreu born alive, who had been declared dead, from this erro- 
neous impression. I believe it consists in an altered secretion 
^|:’om the lining membrane of the uterus, consequent upon great 
exertion and long- continued action ; ^ and look upon it as one of 
the first indications of exhaustion. 

Again: exhaustion is known by the breathing being hurried, 
by the countenance becoming anxious, the eyes dull and sunk 
ill their sockets, the appearance around them dark, and the 
cheeks exceedingly pale, sallow, or flushed in patches. The face 
generally assumes mucli of the chai'acter given to it in low 
fever. 

The tongue will also guide us in our opinion. If the mouth 
is moist and clean, there cannot be much fever; but if the tongue 
become loaded witli a white fur, fever is present ; or if it be coated 
with a dry brown sordes, that is one indication of commencing 
exhaustion. 

Vomiting also generally occurs in consequence of exhaustion 
from great exertion, as it often accompanies depression of the 
powers in the last stage of fever. The matter ejected from the 
stomach is of the same character in both cases ; it is blackish, or 
has a coffee -ground appeai'auce, and it may be fetid. We must 
discriminate this vomiting — as 1 have before remarked t — ^from 
that whi^di occurs at the commencement of labour, dependent on 
tlie opening of the os uteri ; nor is it at all probable that we shall 
fall into a mistake in this particular. 

Shivering is another symptom of exhaustion, when it appears 
aft^r many hours of suffering have been sustained ; and it also 
indicates great local injury either to the pelvic structures from 
pressure, or to the uterus itself. 

Coldness of the extremities, accompanied with clammy perspi- 
rations, is a veiy unfavourable sign indeed : if there be cold 


* See my father a Practical Observations, Part I, p. 270, edition ; or p. 166 of 
tho second. f Page 94. 
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sweats over the legs, arms, and neck, we may consider that the 
patient is in imminent danger. 

If delirium be present, we may be perfectly satisfied that there 
is some mischief going on either in the uterus, th^ielvis, or the 
head ; and such a case would require extreme attention. We 
may, perhaps, be inclined to bleed. Delivery will often at once 
relieve this distressing symptom. Another state of mental aber-^ 
ration is that of low muttering. The woman lies quiet, appears 
to be talking constantly and rapidly, but her articulation is im.- 
perfect ; and delivery affords the only chance of saving life under 
this state. These two last symptoms may be regarded as most 
dangerous ; they are usually preceded by long-continued wake- 
fulness ; which, of itself, is one of the many proofs of exhausted 
powers. 

, fifth indication is the state of the passages. If these are 

moist, soft, cool, and not tender, — if we can pass our finger all 
round the head easily, we may be sure that there is no impaction, 
and we need not deliver for their sake: but if the parts have 
become dry, hot, swollen and painful, so that the patient can 
scarcely bear the least touch upon them, then there 'must be 
injurious pressure, and, — to prevent sloughing, — we must termi- 
nate the labour, though there should be present but few of the 
general symptoms that I have mentioned ; it is seldom, however, 
that local injury exists in any part of tlie body without the whole 
system sympathizing. If the patient be robust, we may bleed 
frojii the arm ; if we cannot venture to take blood, we may use 
fomentations, and endeavour to remove the inflammation by 
such local means as are calculated to effect that object ; and if the 
I case be adapted for it, we may have recourse to the use of the 
I short forceps. The longer the pressure is continued, the worse 
will generally the case become. 

Finally, the state of the uteiine tumour becomes an indication 
for delivery. If the abdomen be not tender on pressure, tliere is 
no inflammation ; but if the application of the hand gives great 
pain, we have every reason to fear the approach of diseased 
action. There is no question that inflammation of tlje uterus 
itself may be produced by a long continuance of its excessive 
exertion ; but as this is usually accompanied by diminished 
power in the general system, it is seldom to be removed by 
bleeding ; under such a state, indeed, it would not be always ^afe 
to abstract blood freely : delivery offers the only rational method 
of relief. 

. Swmmary of Symptoms, — If, then, the pains are subsiding ^a- 
\ dually, or have entirely disappeared, — if the strength is failing, 
I the spirits sinking, tlie countenance becoming anxious, — if the 
I i)ulse be one hundred and twenty, one hundred and thirty, or one 
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hundred and forty, in the minute, — the tongue coated with a 
white slime, or dry, brown, and raspy, — if tKeS^ave been two or 
three rigors, — if, on pressing the abdomen, there is great tender- 
ness ^‘tlie u^rus, — if there be green discharge, — if there be 
pf^erhatural soreness of the vulva, with heat and tumefaction 
of the vagina, — if the liead have been locked for four hours, and 
n^ade no progress for six or eight hours, — if the patient be 
vnmitiing. a dnrk coffee-groiind-like matter, — if there be hurried 
breathing, delirium, or ceddnoss of the extremities, — then delivery 
mmt of necCHSitij be effected, although the labour have not lasted 
the limited period of twenty -four hours, or even twelve : and 
we should be acting moiit vijudicionsly to allow the case 
to proceed until the four last-named symptoms appear, without 
relief being offered, if ilie head were within the reach ef the 
forceps. 

.But so long as tlie uterus is contracting with energy, the i 
strength and spirits good, the countenance natural and cheerful, ; 
the pulse under one hundred, the tongue and mouth moist and ; 
clean — so long as there is no vomiting, nor any rigors, nor heat, 
swelling, nor tenderness of parts ; no green discharge, no pain on , 
pressing the abdomen — so long as the head retreats in the absence 
and advances in the presence of pain, provided there be any 
progress in the labour front hour to hour — so long there can be 
no neccssitv for instrumental aid; although the case may have 
lasted considerably beyond the specified limit. 


VKCTIS. 


Another instrument that has been much employed, with the 
view of extracting the child living, is the vrctis or lkver;* it 
consists of a single blade ; and of all the varieties that have been 
•fashioned, Lowder’s appears to me to possess the most useful form. 

Much uncertainty still hangs over the origin of the vectis; 
and we are witlunit any positive records, cither regarding the 
real inventor, or the precise time when it was first used. It is 
generally^ attributed to Koonhuysen of Amsterdam, and even 
now bears his name ; but I am disposed to think that the 
elder Cliamberlen, who certainly introduced the modern forceps 

* T think both these terras highly objectionable ; becanse if the instrument is used 
ns a lever of the first kind, which is that most commonly known in mechanics, wo 
can scarcely avoid making injurious pressure on the soft parts of the mother; and 
I object also to the term vectis, because that word, as employed by the Latins, carries 
with it an idea of force and violence ; since the vectis was an engine applied to raise 
gi*eat weights, wrench open doors, and perform other acts requiring considerable 
strength. Tlie names extractor, given to it by Doasc, and tractor by Blundell, are 
much preferable to that of vectis, because they will lead to a safer use of the instru- 
ment in practice. 
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into practice, was also the inventor of the vectis* This, however, 
is a matter of little importance in a practical point of view; it 
is of far greater consequence that we should select the best form 
of instrument, provided we are induced to trust 
to it. It should be twelve inches long in a 
straight line from^one extremity to the other, 
seven of which should be engrossed by the blade. 
The blade should not spring from the handle in 
a regular sweep, as is the case with the forceps ; 
but it should possess a shank, nearly straight, 
for the space of three inches, retiring backwards, 
at a very small angle. The cuiwe should then ^ 
commence gradually, and the point should be 
bent forwards rather abruptly. The widest part 
of the blade should be near the point, about one 
inch and seven-eighths across, and the fenestra 
should be inclined to an oval shape, two inches 
and a quarter long, and an inch and one-eighth 
broad in the centre ; the weight of the instru- 
ment should be about seven ounces. The spe- 
cimen delineated in the cut possesses Saxtorffe’s 
hinge ; but this is of no advantage in its use ; it 
is merely for the convenience of carriage. Others, 
as Gaitskell’s, are made with the handle to un- 
screw, apparently witli the san\e object. 

Gases in which the Vectis is applicable, and 
mode of Using . — All the cases in which the short 
forceps are api>licablo, are supposed to be fitted 

Lowder’s Vectis vectis : and the symptoms 

calling for its employment are necessarily also the 
same. Three modes of using this single blade have been suggested ; 
either as a lever of the first kind, or as an antagonist to the left hand’ 
introduced into the pelvis, or as a simple tractor ; which last, 
indeed, is the only safe method. Chamberlen and Itoonhuysen 
used it as a lever of the first kind ; and they made the pubes of 
the mother form the fulcrum.t I need not insist on thq miscliief 
likely to result from this mode of acting : it is merely necessary 
that attention should be called to the bladder, placed directly 
behind the junction of the pubic bonq^, to imagine the dangerous 
pressure to which it, as well as the surrounding structures, 
must be exposed, were we to adopt Roonhuysen’s plan. The 
injuries inflicted, indeed, must have been frequent and great ; 
and this led Pean in 1772, to suggest the possibility of delivering 

^ For some account of tho origin of the vectis, see Appendix E. 

+ Camper ; “ Remarques siir les Accouchemens, et sur UUsage du Levier de Roou- 
huysen.” Mem. de I’Acaddmie do Chirurgie, tom. v. p. 729. 
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by the vectis, without making a fulcrum of the mother’s structures. 
He proposed a j^ractice, which is now sometimes adopted, of 
grasping the shank of the instrument with the left hand, — the 
outer edge of the little finger being applied towards the vulva, — 
making that hand tlie fulcrum, and pressing the extremity of the 
blade on the child’s head, byj^aising the handle firmly held in the 
right. Though not so easy a method of delivery, this is much 
safer than that first recommended, and, if used as a lever of 
lh<i first kind at all, the instrument should be employed in this 
manner.* 

Another inode practised was the introduction of the instrument 
over one side of the head, and the a 2 )plication of three or four 
fingers of the left hand u^ion the opj^osite, thus to act as an 
antagonist to the iron blade, and to obtain a perfect grasp of the 
liead, as the forcc 2 )S docs. The forceps being regarded as a pair 

artificial hands, so the vectis, if used in this way, must be 
looked u])on as a substitute for the right hand. But it is evident 
that, if there be sufficient room in the jiclvis to allow of the 
introduction of three or four fingers over the head, there can 
occur very few cases in which instrumental assistance is neces- 
sary. This mode of using it was first adopted by De Bruas, 
about 1775.1 • 

In 178-‘i, Dease of Dublin gave a new name to the instrument, 
whicJi much influenced the mode of using it. He called it an 
extractor, and ])roposcd, that on the i^oint being carried fully 
over the cliild’s head, the liandle should be grasped tightly, and 
held firmly, by one hand, while the shank was embraced by the 
(filler, and the movement, that of steady traction downwards, 
should be given by that hand Avhich embraced the shank, thus 
converting the instrument into a lever of the third species. He 
states his opinion, that if used as a lever of the first kind, it 
• must always prove highly dangerous, retentions of urine being 
the immediate, and involuntary discharge of urine the lasting, 
consequences of it.” i The mode recommended by Dease is that 
now generally adopted — that which I Avould advise the young 
l)ractitibuer to follow, provided he be inclined to call in the aid of 
the vectis. 

This instrument, consisting of only one blade, and being very 
easily introduced, has oftq^i been emidoyed clandestinely, and 
without the knowledge either of the patient or her friends ; and 

^ Sec a treatise by Ferret, a Parisian cutler, in Descriptions des Arts et dcs Metiers. 
Paris, 1772. 

t The Practice of Using the Spoon, or Scoop, Restored ; with a Short Account of 
other Instruments employed in Midwifery. By J. H. Do Bruas, Middleburgh, 1765; 

■ in the Dutch language. 

X Observations in Midwifery, particularly on the Method of Delivery in Difficult 
Labours. Introduction, p. 6. 
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Lowder, as one of the arguments in its favour, brought forward 
the facility with which it could be u^d^ as a means of termi- 
nating the delivery secretly. It is n^^ossible, in my opinion, 
to offer any better reason for discarding this instrument from 
practice, than that insisted on by Lowder, as one of its chief 
recommendations ; for in this age, if any man accustoms himself 
to use the vectis, or any other obstetric po\ver clandestinely, such 
interference must, in the end, lead to disgrace, and bitter self- 
reproach. In regard to the vcctis, then, we should act exactly .a^ 
with the forceps — inform the patient and her friends of the 
necessity of assistance being rendered, and never interfere unless 
circumstances demand our aid. Before the introduction of the 
instrument, the bladder must be emptied by the catheter, and the 
rectum unloaded also, if requisite. The same posture must be 
adopted as that previously recommended: the patient’s person 
must be brought conveniently near to the edge of the bed, a\id 
the instrument warmed and greased. Two lingers of the left 
hand are then to be passed as high as possible within the vagina, 
over the child’s head ; the handle of the instrument must be held 
lightly in the right, and depressed sufficiently low to* allow the 
point to slide up between the fingers and the head. The same 
kind of semi-rotatory motion recommended in the application of 
the forceps, will also facilitate the introduction of the vectis ; and, 
— as with the foroeps, — if any impediment occur to its easy 
])assage, that must not be overcome by main force, but a different 
direction must be given to the blade, and iho. obstacle must be 
surmounted by gentle insinuation. On the completij introduction 
of the instrument, the fingers of the left hand arc to be withdrawn, 
and the shank so grasped with that hand, that the little finger 
shall lie near the os externum, and the first linger surround tlio 
junction of the handle with the blade. (Plate 55.) Thus a firm 
purchase is obtained ; and the whole instrument must be steadied ' 
witli the right hand, while traction is made with the left. The 
extractive power must not be a constant, strong, uninterrupted 
pull, nor a succession of rapid jerks; but must consist of a 
number of short, steady, firm, extractive efforts, half (j. iniiiute, 
or perhaps a whole one, intervening between them. The left 
hand must press strongly against the shank under each, so that 
the point may compress the head, at the same time that the 
handle remains stationary. Here also, as with the forceps* we 
must work during the continuance of contraction, and desist in its 
interval ; and should the uterus- be inert, we must imitate nature, 
making our traction only occasionally. This instrument is much 
more likely to lose its hold than the forceps ; but as it is easily 
re-introduced, and as there is no second blade to adjust, that 
occurrence is of little importance. ^ 
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In employing the vcctis, then, we shall find it necessary to 
apply it over different parts of the cranium successively, in order 
to relieve the head from its fixed situation, and favour its descent; 
and we may sometimes feel it necessary to use it one minute as a 
tractor, and the next as a lever ; being, however, most cautious to 
make the fulcrum of onr own left hand, as first recommended by 
Pcan. The occiput, and the projection behind the ear, answering 
to the site of the mastoid process, will offer the best position^ for « 
the application of the instrument’s jxnnt. 

The relative value of the vent in and forceps as obstetrical 
assistants has been the subject of much controversy. Some prac- 
titioners invariably used tlie vcctis — as Bland, Lowder, Dennison, 
and Sims ; others gave the preference to the forceps, among 
wliich number were Smellie, Denman, Osborn, and Hamilton; of 
tlie present Britisli teachers, I believe almost all are in the habit 
9f employing the f()rce])s rather than the vectis ; and the same 
remark applies to tlie Continental as well as the American 
practitioners.^ We must, however, receive the recommendations 
even of practical men on ilm snhioci earn grai to sails ; we must 
recollect that early instruction is likely to prejudice every one in 
favour of any ])a,rticular instrument, and that a certain degree of 
acquired dexterity in its use would probably attach him to it, and 
cause him to recommend it. Thus, then, although one ])racti- 
tioner may wield the forceps, and another the vectis, with the 
greatest advantage, it by no means follows, either that their pupils 
should be able to administer artificial aid with the same success, 
oi* that they should find the superiority of one instrument so 
decidedly outweigh that of the other, as they might be led to 
imagine if they listened to the doctrines of those practised exclu- 
sively in the enqiloyment of either. If, however, it can be shown, 
by legitimate arguimaits, that the one instrument possesses a 
decided advantage over the other, we are bound to use that means 
whi(di offers the fairest prospect of success; until, indeed, by 
actual experience, we become convinced of the fallacy of our 
previously conceived impressions. 

Aypnments in favour of the Vectis. — The arguments in favour of 
the vectis nve,— firsts that there being but one blade, it is more 
easily applied ; and that as the greatest difficulty in introducing 
the forceps consists in adjusting the second blade, that incon- 
venience is of course obviated. Secondly, that extraction can 
be more easily effected with it. Thirdly, that being so easily ap- 
plied, it is not necessary for the operator to ascertain so intimately 

* One of the first celebrated, and perhaps the most strenuous, of all the advocates 
in this country, for the vectis as the preferable instrument, was Dr. Bland. His ai’gu- 
ments will be found in a paper by him, published in the second volume of the London 
Medical Communications, in the year 1790, p. 897. 
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the nice obstetrical points connected with the case, or to make 
himself so minutely acquainted with tlie position of the head, ns 
when the forceps is used. Fourthly, that it can be used in cases 
where the short forceps is perfectly inadmissible — before the 
head has descended sufficiently low for us to feel an ear ; because 
we do not guide this instrument over the ear, but introduce it 
where we can most easily apply it, and where we can obtain the 
most useful purchase. 

Each of these arguments deserves a distinct consideration. In 
the first place, I would readily grant that tlie single-bladed vectis 
can be more easily applied than the double-bladed forceps ; but I 
cannot accede to tlie proposition that delivery can be more easily 
effected with it — at least it is not so in my hands. I am not 
arrogating too much to myself when I say that I have had some 
considerable experience in instrumental cases. I can conscien- 
tiously affirm that I entered on practice quite unprejudiced as to 
the relative merits of the two instruments; and I have found it, in 
no few instances, easy to finish the labour by means of tin) forceps, 
when I had made trial of the vectis without eifcct. If such has 
been the case — as I have reason to believe it has — with others as 
well as myself, of what use is it to boast the easy achqitation of a 
power which, when properly adjusted, is so inadequate to Ihe end 
proposed? — Again, w^e arc told that, being so much more easily 
applied than the forceps, it is not necessary tliat tlie operator 
should be so perfectly conversant with obsUdiicid i»rinciples in 
general, or the particular points of the case under treatment. 
This, although a very specious, is, in my opinion, the most inju- 
dicious and untenable argument Avhich could iiossibly be adduced 
in favour of this mode of delivery : — to x)refer tlie vectis because 
it may be worked by a person who kiunvs but little of obstetric 
principles, is, to say the least of it, placing -a dangerous instru- 
ment in rash hands, framing an excuse for ignorance, and opening 
a wide door for violence and injury. I cannot but think that man 
highly culpable who would attempt to introduce the vectis without 
knowing minutely the bearings of the case under his care, or wdio 
was not sufficiently acquainted with the principles of obstetric 
science to enable him properly to adapt the forceps. Sucli a man 
would compromise his patient’s safety, to say nothing of his own 
character. The fourth, and last, is the only argument which wdtli 
. me carries any weight in support of the vectis — that it may be 
used in cases where the short forceps is inadmissible, owing to 
the principal bulk of the head remaining above the pelvic brim : 
it is a longer instrument, and in its application may be passed 
higher within the woman’s person than the short forceps can, 
• being received somewhat, indeed, into the cavity of the uterus 
itself; but to overcome the difficulty of such ft case, we are in 
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possession of a much more efficient, and, in my opinion, even 
more safe instrument, in the long forceps : so that either with 
the long or the short forceps we may surmount all the im- 
pediments to which the vectis is api)licable, under vertex pre^ 
sentation. 

Positive advaniciDes of ike Forceps, — Besides these negative 
.advantages, the forceps appears to me positively superior to the 
. vectis in many respects. First, when we have applied the blades 
fully over the cars, wc can generally turn tlie head into that direc- 
tion most convenient for its exit. It has been already shown that 
if the face be ccmiing forward, towards one or other groin, wc^ 
may, most likely, find it necessary to turn it into the hollow of the 
sacrum before we can accomplish extraction, and that this turn 
•• can be effected witli no veiy gi^eat difficulty ; but wq cannot do 
this with the vectis — wc can only extract tlie head in that situ- 
•ation under which it is attempting the passage. Secondly, we can 
compress the head with the forceps, and diminish its lateral 
diameter so as to ennlde *it to escaj^e through a somewhat con- 
tracted .^iierturc. It may be answered, that this can be effected 
with the vectis also ; but when the head is compressed between 
the tw'o blades of the forceiis, the juessure is taken off from the 
mother’s structures ; when the vectis, how’ever, is employed, the 
counter-pressure is made by the bony pelvis itself, and the soft 
parts lying bctw'cen the head and the pelvic bones must suffer 
more or less from contusion. Thirdly, w’e are not in so much 
danger of injuring the motlior, because, with the forceps, we have 
a fixed fulcrum, and consequently there is no necessity for us to 
form one for ourselves. To this observation, again, it may be 
answered tliat the vectis should be used as an extractor, and not 
as a common lever ; and that therefore our argument is unfair, 
as being dediu^cd from an abuse of means. In reply, I would 
observe, that the instrument is so much more easily used as a 
lever of the first than of the third species, and the fulcnim is so 
much more naturally made by the bony pelvis thmi our own hand, 
that iij our anxiety to accomplish our object, — however determined 
we may be to the contrary, — we run a great risk of transgressing 
the rule, and endeavouring to scoop tlie head out. It will, of 
course, be understood that these remarks apply to young operators, 
and not to experienced practitioners. 

These three principal advantages, then, which the forceps pos- 
sesses over the vectis, — the being able to turn the head in any 
direction — its producing compression and diminution of bulk, 
without bruising the soft parts, and the comparative safety witli 
which it may be employed — ^induce me to use it, and strongly 
recommend it in preference to the vectis. There are only three 
cases to which I think the latter instrument more suitably tlian 
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the forceps ; under presentations of the brow, face, or side of the 
head — the ear, for example. In brow presentations the vectis 
may sometimes be advantageously used — being passed over the 
occiput — to bring down the vertex, and prevent the case being 
converted into a face presentation ; but this is seldom requisite, 
and can only be effected before impaction has occurred ; again, 
where the face presents, and the head has become impacted in the 
pelvis, the case is more likely to be easily terminated by the 
adaptation of the vectis, as shown in Plate 55, than by the forceps: 
and the same remark holds good in regard to presentations of the 
side of the head, or ear. (Plate 47.) 


riLLF/J\ 

The Fillet, or Lacqtie — an instrument, as it was originally 
formed, now very properly discarded from practice in head pre- 
sentations — deserves but very little consideration. The first 
mention of such a contrivance occurs in the writings of llhazcs,* 
about tlie end of the tenth century, and became known under the 
name laqueus. It consists of a strip of strong clotli, silk, or 
leather, formed into a running noose, and was sometimes sewn 
up like an cel-skin, open at both ends, to admit the introduction 
of a piece of whalebone, cane, or wire, throughout its entire 
length, by which its application miglit be facilitated. It was 
intended to be introduced over the head in whatevtn* way was 
most easily accomplished ; and this done, the cane was to be with- 
drawn, the loop tightened, and extraction was to be effected by 
main force. We cannot suppose tliat the lillet could retain its 
hold unless it was actually passed over the chin, or round the 
neck; and if fixed in the latter position, it is very evident that 
the traction would have a tendency to double ilie neck upon itself, 
to turn the head to one side, and to form a most difficult and 
complicated case out of one which might, perhaps, have been 
terminated by the efforts of nature alone ; because the power 
obtained could only be employed in one direction, and that in a 
straight line downwards. \ 

* Smellie’s Midwifery, Introduction, p. xxxiii. 

f I have never personally known tliis kind of fillet us(id in lingering labour ; and 
I believe the last time it was employed in London is recorded by my late friend, Dr. 
Merriman, (Synopsis, p. 289,) in a case where his uncle was an unwilling spectator 
of the highest degree of violence inflicted by it, in the hands of a French pliy- 
sician. The force employed on that occasion was so great, that the head was 
severed from the body, and the poor woman, as might be expected, died on the 
second day after delivery. Smellie gives a plate of what he considers the best 
specimen of the fillet, communicated to him by Dr. Mead; and states, that it 
may be employed, provided the forceps are not at hand. In this recommendation, 
Smellie must have merely followed the fashion of the day ; for his knowledge of 
the mechanism of parturition must have taught him that such a contrivance could 
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Within the last few years an instrument has been introduced, 
under the name of the “ Whalebone Fillet,” consisting of 
a loop of strong, though narrow, whalebone, large enough to 
encompass easily the head of a fcetus at birth, each end of which 
is fixed firmly into a handle. The length of 
the whole instrument is about ten inches ; the 
•loop seven inches and a half ; and its extreme 
width three inches and a half. In its appli- 
cation, the loop is conveyed over the back 
part of the skull, and traction made by a steady 
pull downwards. 

As I never made use of this instrument, I 
know nothing of its value from personal obser- 
vation ; though I understand that some prac- 
titioners, whose opinions are entitled to respect, 

’employ it, and speak well of its capabilities. It 
must, however, labour under this great disad- 
vantage, that it can possc'ss no other action 
than that of traction in a straight line down- 
wards, and (;oiisc(iuent]y is unfitted for adapta- 
tion, except in those cases where the head is 
placed in a favourable i)osition for its exit. 

I’he same remarks apply to the suction- 
tractor suggested by Professor Simpson, as 
a substitute for the force])s in some * — though 
be does not propose tliat it should supersede The Whalebone Fillet, 
that instrument in the generality of — cases. 

Another mechanical contrivance has lately been invented by 
Dr. Evans, Professor of Obstetrics in Rush Medical College, 
U.S., which he thinks may supersede the forceps in all cases, 
“ except where the head is so firmly locked that it cannot be 
moved.” lie calls it “the Obstetrical Extractor.”! This instru- 
ment consists of a band or fillet to be placed round the head 
of the child above its largest circumference, by two “ steel 

not be introduced if the head was impacted in tho pelvis; and he must have been 
aware, also, that oven if adjusted in the moat fortunate manner, it could not favour 
the necessary turns, but was merely calculated to act in a straight direction down- 
wards, and that, too, on the application of brute force. Vide Treatise on llid- 
wifery, vol. i. p. 218. It is worthy of remark also, that Smollie neither delineates 
noropeaks of the vectis by name in any part of his works. In the preface to his 
second volume, (p. 7,) he certainly mentions ** a print of the instrument used by 
Roonhuyaon,” which M. de Proville, the translator of his work into French, had 
add^d ; but ho docs not call it by any name; and this is the only time tho instrument 
is alluded to by him. 

* Monthly Journal of Med. Sciences (Edinb.), Feb. 1849, p. 558. See also Obste- 
tric Memoirs, vol. i. p. 498. For the suggestion of an instrument of this description, 
which he calls the pneumatic tractor,” os applicable to lingering labour, see Amott’s 
Pllemcntfl of Pliysics, edit. iv. p. 650. 

+ North-Western Med. and Snrg. Journ., April, 1850. 
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fingers” — in the manner employed for tying a polypus by the 
double canula, — and fixing the ends of the band together, 
so that it cannot be drawn off : from the band, straps pass down 
through the os externuni, to be grasped by the hand, by means 
of which the extractive power is exerted. 

Dr, Evans believes it can be used effectively, where the os uteri 
is dilated to a size not larger tluin a dollar ; and that it is espe- 
cially applicable where the head is detained above the pelvic brim ; 
for the higher it is, and the “ more loosely it floats,” the easier 
will the adaptation of the instrument be. 

1 should doubt the possibility of ax^plying such an instrument 
advantageously, where the os uteri was so little dilated, and the 
head so high, as Dr. Evans supposes; and in any case in whicli 
it Jloatcd loosely above the pelvic brim, if delivery were required, 
I should prefer operating by tnrniny to the adaptation of any 
mechanical aid similar to the Obstetrical Extractor, Nor can 
I imagine that the position of the head could be changed by this 
instrument; on tlie contrary, it axopears to me tliat the con- 
trivance xairtakes of the imperfection common to every species of 
fillet, — tliat of being used only’^ in a straight line downwards. 
Nevertheless, the idea of fixing a broad band I'ouiid the child’s 
head, beyond the projection of the ossa frontis, by which to 
obtain a purchase, is well imagined ; and the mode of its axii>li- 
cation both novel and ingenious. 


nONCr FOKCKPS. 

One of the most valuable instruments employed in Obstetric 
Surgery, under careful management, is the long eoiu els, if 
formed according to the size and dimensions subjoined, and used 
ill those cases to which it is particularly aiipropriate ; for although 
it must certainly be regarded as more capable of inflicting injury 
than the shorter kind, inasmuch as it is introduced higher within 
the woman’s x^erson, and its extremities arc actually received 
somewhat into the cavity of the uterus itself, — still its xmwers and 
capabilities are such as frequently to render it a substitute for the 
horrible operation of craniotomy.* This value I have myself 
often experienced ; for I have extracted many children alive by 
the agency of the long forceps, who had been doomed to death by 
other i)arties, and who must have been sacrificed to x^reserve the 
mother, unless we had x^ossessed this instrument. 

Although, however, the long forceps forms so useful an addition 
to our obstetric powers, the instrument was not generally adopted 
by pi^actical men till about the commencement of the present 


* “ TLe forceps is tlio cliild’s iustrumeiit.” — Moigt*. 
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cGutury. Smellie, indeed, contrived a pair much longer than his 
common forceps, but he considered them so dangerous in use, 
that he liesitatcd to reconnnend them, and did not even display 
them in his lectures. Smellie, however, as will be shown, applied 
their blades in a very different manner from that which is now 
usually practised, and wliich T myself follow. 

Description . — The instrument which I have formed for my own 
use, and recommend to the practitioner, measures, from the 




The back view of a Hiiigle blivio. 


extreme of the handle to the tip of the blade, twelve inches and 
tli»3e quarters, of which four inches and a quarter form the handle, 
and eight and a half the blade, being one inch and a half longer 
in the blade than the short forceps, and a quarter of an inch 
longer in the handle. The greatest width between the blades is 
about their centre, and measures two inches and seven-eighths ; 
the points are an inch asunder. The whole instrument weighs 
twelve ounces and a quarter. From the handles, two parallel 
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straight shanks arise, of an inch and a half in length ; and it is 
in the addition of this shank that the instrument differs princi- 
pally from the curved forceps of Osborn, the belly of the blade 
springing, not from the handle, but from the extremity of the 
shank. The object of this addition is to prevent laceration of the 
perineum, in the use of the instrument ; for if the long forceps of 
Smellie or Haightoii be employed, in which the curve takes its 
origin from the handle itself, the mother’s structures at the outlet 
of the pelvis must necessarily be pressed upon unequally by the 
commencement of the blades, before the head has descended low 
enough to distend them uniformly; and thus great danger of 
injury must ensue. In choosing an instrument, as remarked in 
regard to the short forceps, we must be particular that the inter- 
nal surface of tlie limb of each blade is slightly convex ; and the 
joint should be loosely formed, so that the handles, when locked, 
should be allowed a considerable play upon each other laterally. 
The shanks, too, should be of the same depth throughout their 
whole length ; so that each blade may slip along, within the groove 
of the other, from end to end of the shank. In some ci^^ses, this 
will much facilitate the adaptation of the second blade. 

Tlie instrument, delineated in the cut, possesses a slight lateral 
curve, and although I prefer a straufht ahort forceps, T think 
tlie curve an useful addition to the loyvi kind. In the arrangemcuit 
of these blades, there is not so much risk that we should apply 
them wrongly, as when we use tlie curved slioili pjiir ; for as they 
are always to be introduced in reference to the pelvis, and not to 
the 2J(^f‘tieul(tr jyositioii of the head, we cannot w ell mistake wdiich 
blade is to be passed uppermost. 

State of the parts requisite for its introduction . — As I have 
already mentioned that the points of this instrument are passed 
witliin the os uteri, the student will at once perceive that it can- 
not be used if the mouth of the womb be undilated and rigid ; 
for although we might be able to insert each blade separately, 
still, when they are closed, the two handles cannot be brought 
near each other without the os uteri being pressed upon, bruised, 
and perhaps lacerated. It would be too strong a nosition, 
to lay it down as a general rule, that that organ must be entirely 
dilated before the instrument is had recourse to : — to such a 
degree, indeed, that we shall not be able to feel the least part 
of its disc ; because there are a great many cases in which i^ is 
pinched between the J;iead of the child and some lioints of the 
pelvic bones, — is prevented from full dilatation, by being held 
prisoner, as it were, by this pressure — and consequently, in which 
a great portion of its substance, — both anteriorly, towards the 
pubes, and posteriorly, towards the promontory of the sacrum, — 
can be easily distinguished by the finger ; while at the sides of 
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the i^elvis it is perfectly soft, flaccid, and distensible, and quite ^ 
out of the reacli of a common examination. The rule which I 
have been in the habit of following in my own practice is, that if 
one-third of the os uteri can be felt continuously ^ it is most likely 
in a state that will not admit the safe action of the instrument. 
Novertlioless I Ijavc, on no few occasions, delivered my patient 
^ satisfirctorily with this instrument, when I could trace the os 
uteri all around ; but it has then been ];)erfectly pliant, . and 
yielding. 

Gases in wldcli servlceahle . — The cases in which the long forceps 
is so particularly serviceable, are, where the head has partly 
engaged in the pelvic brim, having descended too low to be 
raised for the introduction of the hand into the uterus, and the 
performance of the operation of turnmg, while at the same time 
it has not entered the cavity sufficiently for us to feel to ear, and 
• wliere delivery has heconie necessary either in consequence of 
Inemorrhage, convulsions, syncope, or some other accidental 
cause ; — the os uteri being* at the same time perfectly dilated, or 
most Oiisily dilatable, lint it is espccidlh/ useful in those in- 
stances where the pelvis is slightly contracted in its conjugate 
diamt'ter, measuring between tlie pubes and the sacrum but a 
little more than three inches; — wliere the principal bulk of tJie 
head remains above the brim, — the uterine energies being strongly 
exerted, perhaps, but not powerful enough to squeeze the fmtal 
skull through the diminished aperture ; — in which either exhaus- 
tion is a])proaching, or there exists a well-grounded fear that 
tJie uterus may injure itself by the violence of its own 
expulsive efforts. In such a case, provided the os uteri is 
completely, or almost fully opened, with the vagina and peri- 
neum sufficiently distensible, delivery may often be accomplished 
by the long forceps, — and thus the horrifying operation, 
entailing the destruction of the child’s life, may be rendered 
unnecessary. 

Mode of (qqsV) cation . — The mode of applying the instrument 
differs exceedingly from that adopted when the short forceps is 
used! ^We do not apply it in relation to the situation of the 
child’s head, but to the points of the pelvis. I have already 
mentioned that we adapt the short forceps decidedly in relation 
to the situation of the head, because we introduce each blade 
own* an ear ; but, in using the longer instrument, we apply a 
blade within each ilium. The woman; then, lying on her left 
side, the one blade will be above, the other below : and whether 
the child’s face be directed towards the right or the left side, 
one is placed over the forehead, and the other over the occiput ; 
or rather the blades are found to be applied somewhat diago- 
nally, one reaching to the upper part of the orbit, — just to the 
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superciliary ridge, — and the other exactly opposite to it, on one 
side of the occiput * (Plate 56.) 

To M. de Leurie, a French physician of some eminence, we arc 
indebted for having first suggested the propriety of adapting the 
blades to the forehead and occiput. In a small work on the 
Ca3sarean section, and the application of the forceps when the 
head is detained above the pelvic brim, published in 1779, he 
strongly advises this method of proceeding. 

Two objections against this mode were urged by Baudelocqiic ; 
and the merits of the new suggestion canvassed neither very 
fairly nor very temperately. He objects, that if the blades “ be 
placed at the sides of the pelvis,” they must be applied over the 
face and occiput, and that there is consequently great danger to 
the infant’s features ; — and again, he argues that if pressure be 
used in that direction, the bulk of the head cannot be diminished 
in the lateral diameter, (where, indeed, such diminution is re- 
quired,) but its width must actually be augmented ; because “ the 
head being compressed one way, it must be lengthened in the 
other.”! With regard to the first of these observations, it is 
founded on an erroneous idea regarding tlie actual position and 
form of the fmtal head : he seems to Inive overlooked the very 
large proportion which the cranium, properly so called, bears to 
the face in the mature foetus, and to have forgotten that under 
labour the chin is generally thrown forcibly upon the chest, the 
head therefore bent very much forwards, while the vertex becomes 


* The first rocommcnd:vtion which Sinellie gave was, tliat the blades, like those 
of the common instruineut, should be adapted over the cars —one lying behind the 
pubes, and tho other anterior to the sacral promontory; and in this recommendation 
he has been followed by Hums, (fifth edition, p. 441,) Uaudelocque, (parag. 1806, 
Heath’s translation,) Deweea, (System of Midwifery, p. 324,) and other practitioners 
of repute ; though both the latter-named authors prefer turning, if practicable, to 
the use of tho long forceps. But he advises, also, ‘*if the operator finds the upper 
part of the sacrum jutting in so much that the point of the forceps cannot pass it, 
let him try with his hand to turn the forehead a little backwards, so that ouo eai‘ 
will be towards the groin, and tho other towards the side of that prominence ; conse- 
quently there will be more room for the blades to pass along the ears ; but if tlie 
forehead should remain immoveable, or, though moved, return to its former place, 
let one blade bo introduced heliind one ear, and its fellow before the other.”— (Treatise 
on Midwifery, vol. i. p. 238. ) This quotation from Srnellio embodies the opinion and 
practice of his followers, and proves how intimately versed that groat physician was 
with the difficulties sometimes met with in obstetric surgery. Tho truth is, that in 
by far the greater number of cases under which the long forceps becomes necessary 
and useful, it is impo.s8ible to apply the bUdes over tho ears, in consequence of t^ig 
very impediment which Smellie has pointed out ; the extremity of that blade which 
is introduced backwards impinges on the promontory of the sacrum, and neither 
force nor address will overcome the resistance offered to its progress upwfirds. When 
the pelvis is well formed, indeed, and the necessity for having recourse to the long 
forceps originates in any of tho accidental causes above named, it may bo very pos- 
sible, and oven easy, to apply them as Smellie, Baudelocque, Burns, and Dowees 
advise ; but under a diminution of space in the conjugate diametor at the brim, this 
is very seldom practicable. t Parag. 1804, translation. 
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the most depending part : in consequence of which position, the 
forehead, and not the face, would principally bear the stress of 
pressure. Besides, even allowing that the blades were long 
enough to cover the face entirely, provided both are of the same 
dimensions, the point of that which is applied over the occiput 
would impinge on the neck of the child, and prevent the other 
passing up so high as to embrace the face ; if otherwise, they 
could not be properly locked. Even in the most recent works, 
liowever, on obstetric science, we read of the injury likely to be 
done to tlie child’s face by the forceps, used as I recommend 
them; and by some authors* we are instructed that the blade 
applied over the face should be softly padded, as a protection to 
the features. I have employed this instrument on very numerous 
occasions, and I never, t) my recollection, bruised a single 
feature. The point of tlie instrument, indeed, does hot ascend 
• further than the eyebrow, or (if the head be transversely placed, 
instead of diagonally) than the root of the nose. 

The second objection is mot more difficult to dispose of than 
the firs^, for it is also founded on a false assumption. There is 
no question that the foetal head cannot be decreased in one 
diameter without being lengthened in another ; but it does not 
necessarily follow that under the application of the long forceps, 
the increased diameter should be from one parietal bone to the 
opposite. It wiy be found, indeed, in practice, that the increase 
j)rincipally — if not entirely — takes place in the direction from 
the chin to the vertex ; and that the cranium is moulded into a 
still longer or more conical form. Now, as this particular change 
in the figure of tlie head docs not in the least interfere with its 
l)ass«ge through the pelvis, the only consideration which jircsscs 
itself on the mind is, whether it is likely to endanger the child’s 
life ; and I believe, that the foetus ^yill not bear, with impunity, 
the same degree of pressure when the compressing powers are 
adapted over the forehead and occiput, as when applied laterally. 
This requires further confirmation, and is a subject well worthy 
the consideration of xiractical men. t 

I wip take, then, the case most frequently met with in illustra- 
tion, and suppose the patient jiossesses a slightly contracted 
pelvis. I will presume that the parts are tolerably well relaxed ; 
that the os uteri is dilated, being not discoverable at the sides, 

• 

* Campbell’s Midwifery, p. 242. 

t See R ulford’s Second Ks?ay in Midwifery, p. 10, for the same opinion ; and 
for arguments to support it. See also the review of tho firat edition of this work, in 
the Jiritish and Foreign Medical Review, (October, 1841, p. 485,) which I have good 
reason to believe is by the pen of a learned professor of obstetrics, in a celebrated 
northern university. It is tlicre stated particularly that this instrument ** is more 
dangerous to tho child, not from the degree of prassuro, but from its direction being 
in tho autero-postorior axis of the head.” 
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but pinched anteriorly between the head of the child and the 
pelvic bones, tender and sliglitly swollen ; that a large portion of 
the head has come into the pelvis in an elongated, conical shape, 
but that the base remains above the brhn ; that eighteen or 
twenty-four hours have elapsed since the rupture of the mem- 
branes ; that the pains, which have been exceedingly strong, are 
beginning to flag, and that other symptoms of exhaustion are 
appearing : — or perhaps that they still continue powerful, but that 
there has supervened a violent local pain at one particular part of 
the uterus, constant and uninterrupted ; so that we have reason 
to fear injury to its structure may occur, unless delivery be 
speedily accomplislied ; under such a state, if the pelvis contams 
more than three clear inches in the conjugate diameter, and is 
not diminished in space laterally, we are warranted in having 
recourse to the long forceps, and the o2)eration must be conducted 
in tlm following manner. 

The woman being ^daced on her left side, with the nates near 
the edge of the bed, — the bladder having been evacuated by the 
catheter, and the rectum emptied also, if necessary, — we warm and 
grease both blades of the instrument, and 2)ass two lingers of the 
left hand under the right ilium, as high as possible upon the 
child's head ; then, taking lightly in our right hand tlmt blade 
whose convex edge is towards our left side when the back of tlie 
instrument is next our jierson,* we incline the handle up towards 
the pubes, and introduce the point backwards along the sacrum, 
kce^jing it in close jiroximity to the head, and insinuating it witli 
the same semi-rotatory, wriggling movement before dii’ccted. AVlieii 
the blade is so far jiassed uj) that the 2)oint apju’oaches near to 
the sacral promontory, the handle must be genii}" drawn back- 
wards towards the anus, and at the same time somewhat depressed ; 
the point wdll then slide up iiildei our fingers, and the whole libido 
will lie flat upon the foetal skull within tlie riglit ilium. Or, to 
avoid the necessity of the blade making a circuit of any ]>art of 
the pelvis, the handle may be deiu’cssed below the bed-furniture, 
and the point at once slipped up within the ilium, between our 
fingers and the head. This, however, requires that the iqiles of 
the iiatient should project considerably over the bed’s edge — a 
posture dijficult to obtain and to jireserve — else the handle cannot 
be suflioieiitly lowered : and since the cavity of the sacrum is not 
occupied by the head, in tlie case under consideration, in tt\e 
same manner as it is when the short forceps is applicable, there 
is not the same difficulty in making this partially circular sweep, 
nor the same chance of injury attending the change in tlie posi- 
tion of the instrument. When the first blade is jiroperly adapted, 
it must he retained in its situation by our own little finger and 


Seo the second fin-ure of the wood-cut. 
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tliumb, or by an assistant, and the second must be introduced 
within the left ilium, — guided by the two first fingers of our left 
hand, — exactly in the same manner as the first, until its locking 
part slips into that of the ii2)perniost blade. If, when they are 
both fully introduced, it is observed that the blades are not per- 
jj^ct antagonists to each other, and consequently that they do not 
lock easily, no twisting must be used to make one groove fit into 
the other — no wrenching or screwing round ; for it must be recol- 
lected that the points are actually received within the uterus, and 
that tlie neck and mouth of the womb may be seriously injured by 
our incautious eflorts ; — we may, indeed, do infinitely more mis- 
chief even, than if we employ the same foice while adapting the 
short forceps ; but we must withdraw the second blade, and pass 
it up again in a different and more suitable direction. No effort 
at extraction must be made until tlie lock is firmly fixed. Tlie 
• head, then, being included within the two blades, the same cau- 
tions must be attended to as in the case of the short forceps. A 
finger luust be carried quite around the lock, to ascertain that 
none oj‘ the mother’s structures are trapped ; moderate pressure 
is to be applied by our hands ; and extraction must be begun.* 

We arc sometimes told, tliat we must never think of having 
recourse to the long forceps until we have ascertained with cer- 
tainty to which side of the pelvis the child’s face inclines; but 
this informal ion, however desirable it may be, it is not always 
possibhi to gain, oven in cases perfectly adapted to tlie instrument ; 
for the liead is usually so higli that an car cannot bo felt without 
passing the hand into the pelvis, and carrying one or more fingers 
into the uterine cavity — a measure which would j^roducc both much 
“ ']7iTi«.jind some danger: while, on the other hand, from the puffy 
state of the seal]), the foiitanollc and limbs of the lambdoidal 
sutui’e can scarc(‘ly ever bo distinguished ; so that, — although in 
the earlier part of the process we might have been able accurately 
to satisfy ourselves as to the position of the head, — when called 
to a case requiring the assistance of the long forceps, that know- 
ledge is obtained with great difficulty. And fortunately it is not 
absolutely necessary, for the success of our operation, that we 
should positively learn to which side the face is directed ; for 
when the impediment at the brim is overcome, the head will 
generally of its own accord turn, with the face towards the hollow 
of the sacrum, without the use of any directing power on our part ; 

* I have almost invariably found that the facility with which extraction can be 
accomplished will be, in a great degree, indicated by the case or difficulty experienced 
in locking the blades. If tbo blades are fitted together without much trouble, the 
after part of the operation— timt of extraction — is comparatively easy; but if there 
is great difficulty in adapting them after their introduction, extraction by them will 
be proportionably difficult, and perhaps impracticable. 
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SO that we have only to follow it in its natural inclination, without 
attempting to guide it.* 

In making extraction, the same pendulum -like motion must be 
used which avails us with the shorter instrument. It must not 
consist of a rapid succession of sliort, hasty, jerking movements, 
nor a strenuous and forcible swing, but of a full, slow, regular 
sweep from handle to handle, the lock being kept back towards 
the perineum as closely as is consistent with its safety, wliile 
slight traction is exerted downwards. 

As soon as the head has passed the contracted brim, and has 
become fully lodged in the pelvic cavity, we usually find tliat the 
principal difficulty has vanished ; and it then becomes a (picstion 
in what way the labour should be terminated — whether we should 
' finish it with the instruments, as first applied, — whetlier we 
should take them otf, and leave the case to be completed by the 
natural powers, — or whether, on their removal, wo should apply a 
"sliort pair over the ears, and act according to the rules previously 
laid down : — and I think these questions can be satisfactorily 
answered ; for each mode possesses its own advantages, according 
to the peculiar features of every case. If, then, the uterus bo 
acting but feebly, either from exhaustion or any other cause, 
while at the same time the outlet of the pelvis is of the ordinary 
capacity, and the vagina and external i^arts are relaxed, we may 
terminate the labour at once by continuing to extract with these 
instruments, without changing their position, because there is little 
risk of injury; and if the remainder of tlie case wc.re left to 
nature, much time might unprofitably glide by, before its com- 
pletion. If, on the contrary, the pains are still strong, while tlio 
external parts continue rigid, the outlet of the pelvis being 
formed, it would be better to remove the instruments, and to trust 
the conclusion of the labour to Nature’s unaided efforts. But 
should the inferior aperture partake of the distortion, whether 
rigidity of the soft parts exist or not, we might then, on the with- 
drawal of the instrument, apply the short forceps over the ears, 
and cautiously and tenderly terminate the case through their 
agency : and I give this latter recommendation because of the 
probability that nature will not herself complete the deliveiy, and 
because the short forceps are much less likely to bruise or lacerate, 
being applied over tlie side of the head, than the long, which arc 
adapted to the occiput and brow. 

Cautious , — There are some cautions necessary in the use of the 

* In plate 50, the long forceps is represented as applied when the principal bulk of 
the head is above the brim of the pelvis, the fiice being situated towards the right 
sacro iliac synohondrosis ; one blade is adapted over the right brow, and the other 
over the left side of the occiput. The head is pictured as very much elongated, con- 
sequent on the pressure it has suffered. 
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long forceps, from which the shorter kind arc exempt. They 
principally are, First — That wc should not apply them in a case 
where great distortion exists. It has been already laid down as a 
general principle, more than once, that, unless the pelvis possess, 
in* its conjugate diameter, three inches of clear available space, we 
cannot expect a full-grown, well-ossified head to pass entire ; and 
through such a diminished a])erture we arc not to hope that we 
shall be able to extract it by the forceps. Burns,* indeed, fixes 
■the limit of the deformity which would indicate the use of the 
long forceps at tliat space. Davis, t from the observations he has 
left, would lead us to believe that rather more was required than 
that which Ihirns si)ccifies; and 1 am inclined to think that, 
unless the pelvis measures at least three inches and a quarter, we 
shall generally be foiled in our attcm])ts at delivery ; or, at 
least, be disappointed in our hope of extracting the child 
‘ living. 

Secondly — In introducing each blade, we must be paiiicularly 
careful that the Y)oinl slidtis within the os uteri, and does not 
run upii between the vagina and the neck of the womb, lest 
we should bruise or lacerate that organ at its junction with the 
vagina ; and os])cciall3% lest, in attempting to lock the blades, 
we sliould pinch its structure between their extremities and the 
child^s head. This mischance cannot happen with the short 
fi'r(a‘ps, because the os uteri must be entirely dilated before 
their ni)plication ; and, when the longer pair is used, it may be 
avoided by taking care that the point is constantly kept in 
contact witli the foetal cranium, guided b}^ two fingers previously 
passed up. 

Thirdly — That we should not employ any strenuous endeavours 
for effecting delivery, nor work with the instrument for too long 
a period continuously. The longer tlie blades the greater 
leverage W'^ possess ; and it must be evident that each increase 
of lev(Tage augments our power : wo are not only, therefore, 
liable to use too much exertion ; but we run the risk of making 
pressure upon structures less capable of sustaining it uninjured, 
than \\Jien we employ the short forceps. Unless, iJien, a decided 
advance be evident after a few minutes’ well-directed efforts, we 
, should desist from renewing our attempts ; and w^e must judge 
of the pi’ogrcss we are making, by examining after each back- 
ward and forward movement of the instrument. We must most 
scrupulously avoid ming forcible means. Force, imlem, is a word 
which should be expunged from the vocabulary of obstetrical 
l»hrases. 

Fourthly — We must be guarded in our promises in respect 
to terminating the labour hy the means we are about to use; 

* Op. cit. p. 440. 


+ Operat. Mid. p. 230. 
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because it is impossible that we can measure the head accurately 
while its base remains above the brim, and it is equally impossible 
that we should be able to form an opinion of the degree of ossifi- 
cation it has acquired, and of its compressibility. In all these 
points we may be deceived, although we may have made ourselves 
acquainted with the capacity of the pelvis to the greatest nicety ; 
and while such chances of deception exist, we must be most 
cautious not to add disappointment to suffering. I have myself, 
in some instances, been foiled in attempting to 'extract the head 
entire through a narrowed aperture, even although the instrument 
embraced it perfectly, and have been obliged, eventually, to 
resort to the perforator. 1 always feel more satisfied, however, 
in lessening the head after liaving made these attempts, because I 
have good reason to think that nature unassisted would seldom 
be able to expel a child through a pelvis of such small dimensions, 
as would not admit its passage by the aid of the long forceps ; — 
provided, in other respects, the case was fitted for the employment 
of that instrument. I would advise the operator, then, before 
proceeding to act, not to make a promise of delivery, but merelvto 
state that he is about to do something which will most pn'bably 
relieve the patient matcrhilly, and that, iicrliaps, he may at once 
terminate the labour. 

After all I have said on this subject, I must not close my 
remarks without coinciding in opinion with Prof(‘ssor Davis, tliat 
the instrument, although very x)owerful and valiiabhi, is at the 
same time dangerous in its use ; that it should not be taken in 
hand excei)t by those who have acquired some proficiency in 
obstetric operations; and that it is to be had recourse to more as 
an experimental measure for superseding the necessity of desti oy- 
ing the child, than as one of the common resources of our art.* 


CRANIOTOMY". 

Of all instrumental operations in obstetric surgery, the perfora- 
tion of the skull, and extraction of the mutilated foetus, is the 
easiest which could be undertaken for delivery in any case of im- 
pacted head ; and much do I fear, that to the facility with which 
this operation can be accomplished, have been sacrificed the lives 
of many children. t 

It may, perhaps, be desirable in surgery, whenever necessity 

* Obfitetric Medicine, pp. 1132 and 1189, 

t* This operation has been described under various terms — embryulcia and 
iMiibryousin, which iiave been by different authorities derived from tfifipvoy and cAicw, 
tmho — or eAo«, ahigo — or OKaa, fravgo ; embryotomy, from tfjifipvov, foetus ; kcphalo- 
to ray, from K€(pa\i}, caput ; and craniotomy, from Kpaviovf calvaHa^ and r^fivu, aeco, 
Thfi latter term is, T thin^ in most common nne. end is the one which T shall ndont. 
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compels us to perform an apparently cruel operation, that the 
horror which the simple and bare mention of that act would 
inspire might be smotliered and absorbed, as it were, by the sono- 
rous and classical title which it bears ; but by whatever name it 
is called, — under whatever high-sounding appellation it is dis- 
guised, — we cannot alter or conceal the fact, that the operation 
consists in plunging an iron instrument into the centre of the 
skull of a human being, xicrhaps at that moment living, and 
.extracting it after this mutilation has been practised.* 

Some, indeed, horrified at this arbitrary destruction of foetal 
existence, have laudably contended that the proceeding is not 
justified unless the child be dead : they argue, and with truth, 
that human life is held at the will of one Supreme Being alone, 
— and that, unless forfeited to the laws, to no human hand is dele- 
gated the power of destroying it. Strong and valid would these 
objections be, if once the operation were ])erformed wantonly, or 
without grave and deep consideration ; but it is never had recourse 
to except for the purpose *of saving life, or preventing future 
misery.^ Did the mother perish, tlie fodus witliin her must perish 
likewise ; and in this country, we consider the mother’s life as 
]):iram()unt ; — nay, moi’e, wx' tliink ourselves w^arraiited in sacri- 
iicing the infant, if that be the only wa}^ to preserve her person 
from those dreadful lesions of shmghing and laceration, wdiich, if 
they took place, must — though they did not terminate in death — 
render her future existence a sei ne of unintcrrupteil wretchedness. 

Nor arii tliore wanting arguments sufficiently strong and 
numerous to justify our practice. These are, perliaps, more the 
province of the philanthropist or medical jurist, than the practical 
si.rgci)!) : but T may remark that the mother is bound to the 
world by many social, moral, and religious ties ; she has shared 
the enjoy nients, as w'ell as the cares of life ; she has her feelings 
and affections, her fears and her hopes; she is deiiendeiit on 
others, and others are dependent on her : when she dies, there is 
left a blank, which, to some surviving, never can be filled. Not 
so, however, with the unborn infant. Although, in dying, some 
personal pain may be experienced, yet the agony of mind it 
cannot suffer : it has no affections ; no dependents ; its existence 
centres almost exclusively in itself; — except to its nearest relatives, 
then, its death cannot be greatly felt. And, notwithstanding we 
cgniiot estimate life relatively, as we can any other possession, — 

* In the whole rdnge of surgeiy, this is the only operation recognised and sanc- 
tioned by tho British Profession, which is undertaken with the aoowed intention of 
destroying life; if we except those very rare cases where early abortion may be deter- 
mined upon, either in consequence of there being too small a pelvis to penult the 
pas8;ige of a child sulHciontly perfected in utero to sustain an independent existence; 
or of some irritation dependent on pregnancy, which brings tho woman's life into 
present, imminent jeopardy. 
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since, with our limited comprehensions, death is shrunk from as 
the worst evil that can befal humanity, — yet we are surely 
justified, in a political, if not in a moral point of view, in pre- 
ferring the preseiTation of the strong to the weak, the healthy tf) 
the diseased, and the mother of a family to the unborn foetus, 
provided one or otlier must in all probability be sacrificed. From 
these considerations, we prefer, whenever we have a choice, the 
mother’s safety to the infant’s life ; yet I would entreat the young 
surgeon, in the strongest terms, to think long and much — care- 
fully, deliberately, and dispassionately — before lie has recourse to 
so dreadful an expedient as is ofibred by craniotomy.* 

Instrnmcnis emiAoyed . — Few and simple are the means required 
for this dire, this terrible, this destructive and heart-rending 
operation ; the perforator or the scissors, the blunt 



hook of different sizes, the crotchet or sharp 
hook, the craniotomy forcej^s, and perhaps the 
osteotomist, and bone forcej^s, are all the imple- 
ments necessary. Our instruments, therefore, 
may be divided into two kinds, — the onc^ to per- 
forate the skull, and the otlior to extract after 
the necessary diminution in bulk is effected. 

Perforator, — Denman’s perforator is about 
twelve inches in length : it has a sharp point, 
and two sharp external edges, from the point to 
the shoulder or rest; but the internal surface 
is blunt ; it ox)ens with a joint like a pair of 
scissors, and has a rest about an inch from the 
extremity, to prevent its penetrating beyond a 
certain distance into the skull. I prefer Smellie's 
scissors, nearly of the same dimensions, having a 
cutting edge both externally and within, because 
they arc useful also for perforating the chest in 
cases of impacted transverse presentations, as 


well as for the operation of craniotomy. In 


A front view of 
Smellie’8 Scissors, 
and *Bido view of 
the point. 


choosing a perforator, we should be particular 
about its length; that it is made sufficiently 
strong not to bend under use ; that the sliank of 
the blades should not fit close at their junction, 


lest they should pinch the vagina when shut ; that there should 


* Most of the Continental, and some of the American, practitioners, oven now con- 
tend that craniotomy never should be performed unless there are positive indications 
present of tho child’s death. Thus, Velpeau — “ L’embryotomie n’est plus admise, 
que dans le cas oh tout aunonce que le foetus e&t mort, ou ne peut vivre.” — (Edit. 
Brux. p. 444.) And Dug^s says — “ Le crotchet aigu no peut 6tre nppliqud que sur 
uu enfant indubitablenunt mort. Cette operation ne convieut que quand on a la 
certitude do la mort de I’enfont.” — (Manuel d’Accouch., 1840, pp. 276 — 278.) Baude- 
locque, too, has this passage, in speaking of craniotomy — “Bieu no sauroit excuser 
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be no sharp edge about the joint, but that the limbs should be in 
every part smoothed round, and tliat the point should be slightly 
curved * 

Crotchet , — The crotchet, or sharp hook, is for the purpose of 



Crotchet. 




Bluiit hook. 


• 

lo practicicn, qui so comporteroit ainsi, sans avoir aiiparavant hi certitude do hi 
mort de I’enfaut.” — (Parag. 1998.) These Keutinients aro adopted by tho Qorrunu 
and Italian physicians; bvifc they are diametrically opposed to British pmctico. Tlioy 
perfectly coincide, however, with the feeling expressed in the answer of tho doctors 
of the Sorbonne, in 1688, to the question, AV^ietlier it was lawful to destroy tho child 
for tho purpose of saving tho mother : ** Nous soinmos d’avis que si I’on no pent tirer 
I’enfant sane lo tuer, Ton ue peut sans pdch6 mortel lo tirer for which they quote, 
as tlieir authority, the barbarous maxim of St. Ambrose — ‘*Si alteri subvenire non 
potest nisi alter Isedatur, commodius eat neutrum juvare.” (See Daventer, I’aria, 
4to. 1734, p. 366.) In 1755, however, tlio same tribunal ruled that it was lawful to 
baptize children in utero by means of injection; thus removing one of tho objections 
to oraniotomy in force in Roman Catholic countiies : viz., that the child would 
necessarily perish eternally, unless that rite had been administered, but leaving the 
main question undecided. (See Astruc. Trans. 1767, p. 217.) 

* Dr. Wallace Johnson added this curve to the extremity of tho perforator .* it does 
not increase tho value of the instrument, as far as making tho incision is concerned, — 
its only object is the preservation of t)ur own fingers from injury ; for, as the instru- 
ment is guided up to its destination along the groove between two of the fingers, if 
the point were quite straight we should run the risk of lacerating them ;• and as this 
I form by no moans detracts from its usefulness, it is as well to adopt it. 
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extracting the child’s head after it has been opened, and is formed 
in the shape of a beak. The point should not be very sharp, lest 
it tear too easily through the bones, and injure the woman’s 
structures, or run into our own fingers; nor too blunt, lest it 
should not retain its hold. Simple as this instrument appears, it 
is one of the most difficult of all our obstetric appliances to pro- 
cure good ; for the least variation in the sharpness of its extremity 
makes a considerable difference in its value. 

Blunt hook , — It is desirable that we should be furnished with 
two or three blunt hooks, of different sizes : they are also used as 
extractive powers, and may sometimes supersede the 'necessity 
of the crotchet, or be employed instead of that instrument, if the 
bones of the skull are too much loosened by putrefaction from 
their membranous attachments to afford a purchase to the crotchet : 
in such a case, the extremity of the hook may perhaps be fixed in 
the foramen magnum, or behind an orbit. 

Craniotoyny forceps . — Another extracting instrument, much in 



Craniotomy Forceps ; the first cut reprcEonts the cup-blaclc, with indentations to 
rocoivo the teeth of the other; the second, the entire infitriimeut. 

use in the present day, is the craniotomy forceps. This is formed 
of two separate blades, which are joined, after their application, by 
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rt double groove similar to that of the forceps : one of them passes 
within the skull, and, being furnished with teeth, perforates the 
bone ; while the other is introduced externally to the cranium, 
and possesses indentations or cavities, into which the teeth of the 
first blade are received. When properly fixed, the extremities of 
the handles are to be bound finnly together by a ligature, and 
steady traction applied : if the bones are very strong, and the 
diminution of space but small, this instrument is most powerful 
and highly useful ; but if the bones are weak, and easily give way, 
it is a more dangerous instrument even than the common crotchet ; 
for, while the crotchet is fixed within the skull, the finger is applied 
exactly opposite to it externally (Plate 58) ; and if the iioint per- 
forates the bone, or slips away from its attachment, it cannot 
injure the os uteri or vagina, as it must necessarily coine against 
our finger. But when the craniotomy forceps are employed 
•(Plate 513*), it is not possible to guard the structures from lacera- 
tion in the same manner : their teeth are certainly well sheathed 
by the antagonistic blade ; but, in consequence of the perforations 
which they make in the bone, its structure is so weakened that 
it easily gives way ; tlie instrument tlieii breaks suddenly out, 
bringing with it a portion of the skull, and perhaps some of the 
scalp also. Tliis accident would indeed be of little consequence, 
no otlier inconvenience being suffered than the loss of the pur- 
chase, — if tlie whole of the bone that comes away was always 
either covered by the scalp, or sheathed by the instrument itself: 
but this 1 have found by no means the case ; for the iiTegular, 
jagged edges of the separated piece of the broken bone project 
beyond the margin of the blades, and — in its rapid passage 
through the vagina, as the instrument tears itself away — they are 
very likely to lacerate that organ, as well as the external parts. 
F or these reasons I prefer employing tlie crotchet, although I 
always carry with me the craniotomy forceps as well.t 

Osteotomlst, — This iiistiumcnt is intended to break up the 
bones of the child’s head, jiarticularly at the base of the skull, 
so as to enable the operator to extract the foetus through a very 
narrow^ pelvis, and thus to supersede the necessity of having 
recourse to the Coesarean operation. 


* To give a full view of the pelvic cavity, the right hand only is introduced into 
th^ drawing, embracing the handle of the instrument; in practice, however, two 
fiugei-s of the loft hand should bo kept in contact with the frotal head, during 
extraction, to watch the descent, and afford a degree of stejidiness to the operator. 

t Mr. Holmes has improved the craniotomy forceps by making the teeth in tho 
form of the teeth of a rabbit ; but his instrument has a fixed joint, and it appears to 
me not so capable of easy application as when tho two blades are introduced sepa- 
rately, and united by a joint such as is possessed by the common Knglish forceps. 
Dr. Leo holds tho same opinion with regard to tho craniotomy forceps os I do my- 
self : — ** 1 am convinced that tho crotchet is the* only instmment that can bo used 
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It cannot be requisite to give a delineation of the bone forceps ; 
for any comnioii pair of hinged surgical forceps, provided they arc 
strong enough, will serve the purpose of 
removing the portions of bone, broken from 
the skull by the crotchet, or the craniotomy 
forceps. 

Cases in which Craniotomy is required , — I 
need scarcely repeat, that although on some 
occasions we may feel justified in having 
recourse to harmless means for the purpose 
of delivery, before exhaustion has proceeded 
to any great extent, we arc never warranted 
in taking the perforator in hand, unless 
driven to it by a dreadful necessity ; — pro- 
vided, indeed, there is any doubt as to the 
child’s being still alive. 

Many accidental causes may occasionally 
oblige us to resort to craniotomy — such as 
haemorrhage, convulsions, rupture of the 
uterus, syncope, and other anomalous states, 
immediately and seriously threatening tlie 
mother’s existence ; but we never adopt this 
method while the child is living, if a safe 
delivery be practicable by any other. It is, 
however, by far most usually found necessary 
where disproportion obtains between the head 
and the pelvic bones ; and if any diminution 
in the capacity (/f the pelvis exists, that is 
generally observed at the brim, in the conju- 
gate diameter, — as has been more than once remarked. I have, 
ill a previous part of this work, endeavoured to lay down a 
practical rule on this interesting subject, founded on actual mea- 
surement of the jielvis and to draw a distinctive line between 
those cases in which it is possible for the head of a full-grown, 
mature, and w^ell- ossified foetus, to be extracted whole, and those 
others where a diminution in bulk by mutilation must be prac- 
tised before the birth can take place; and as a principle, we 
regard a pelvis possessing less space than three inches in the 
conjugate diameter, unequal to the transmission of the skull 
entire. Nevertheless, it behoves us, even under such a dimi- 
nished capacity, to wait as long as is at all consistent with the 
woman’s safety, before we employ such deadly means. 

It is by no means necessary for the success of the operation 

effectively to extract the head under parturition, when the pelvis is greatly distorted." 
Med. Gaz. Nov. 26, 1841, p. 347. 

* Page 24. 



Davis's Osteotomiet. 
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tluit the os uteri should be eutirely dilated ; — the wider, indeed, 
the orifice is opened, the less chance will there be of inju- 
ring that organ ; but should it not have acquired a diameter 
greater than that of half- a- crown, we do not, on that account, 
shrink from its performance. In many cases I have been com- 
pelled to deliver by these instruments when the mouth of the 
. womb was not only undilated, but still possessed of considerable 
rigidity. 

Mode of performing the operation . — After the perfect evacu- 
ation of the bladder and rectum, — the patient lying in the usual 
obstetric position, and two or three folds of napkins being placed 
. under her, to receive the portions of cerebral matter as they 
escape, — two fingers of the left hand must be carried into the 
pelvis, and their tips brought steadily to bear against* the most 
dej)ending part of the fcetal skull. The perforator, having been 
•previously warmed and greased, must then be directed ahmg the 
groove between the fingers, until its extremity comes in contact 
with till* head ; a rapid semi -rotatory or boring motion must be 
given Uh the instrument, and it will soon be felt to perforate the 
bone, and enter the skull itself ; and it must bo pressed onwards 
until the studs prevent its passing any further. The fingers must 
tlien be separated, and their inner edges placed against the rests 
of the instrument. The eye at the extremity of the lower limb 
must be held fiinily by the finger and thumb of our right liand, 
uhilo an assistant is required to open the blades, by raising the 
upper limb to the extent of three inches. (Plate 57.) I>y this 
sc paratioii of the handles a laceration of more than an inch in 
lengtli will be made in tlie fo'tal skull. Provided the rests be ^vell 
protected, there is little likelihood of any injury happening to the 
maternal structures ; because all the cutting portion of the per- 
forator is slu'athed within the head itself. The instrument must 
afterwards bo half turned round, without being withdrawn, and 
the edges directed respectively towards the sacrum and pubes ; 
the handles must then again be separated in exactly the same 
manner, so that a crucial aperture may be formed in the bones. 
The ly’ojecting stops require now to be covered by the fingers 
with even greater diligence than before ; for, independently of the 
space between the pubes and sacrum being so much less than 
the lateral diameter, there is greater danger of wounding tlie os 
nkGriy the rectum, and particularly the bladder, while this second* 

* Naegcld’s and Holmea’ perforators are so formed that, by closing the handles, 
the points aro separated, and the object of the invention is to prevent the necessity 
of having an assistant; ono hand only being required to enlarge the aperture, whilo 
the other protects the rests. In remote situations of the country, it may bo desiniblo 
to possess this instrument ; but in towns and populous districts, it cannot be so 
requisite, because assistance is always at band, and the amount of help we want may 
be afforded even by a nurse. 
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incisiou is being made. An aperture sufficiently large being 
obtamed to admit the instrument more completely within the 
cranium, it must be introduced beyond the rests, and turned 
rapidly round in every direction, that the cerebral mass may be 
broken down as completely and speedily as possible. In this 
stage of the operation we shall find the scissors more efBci%pt 
than Denman’s perforator ; because, by opening and shutting 
them, we can more perfectly destroy tlie organization of the brain, 
tear the vessels, perforate the tentorium, and even reduce the 
cerebellum into fragments. 

It is of much moment that the structures at the base of the 
brain should be broken up, if possible — for organic life seems 
mainly dex)endent on their integrity ; and, if the foetus does not 
die from loss of blood, the nerves may preserve tlicir vitality, and 
perform theii* functions, although the principal part of the cere- 
brum be reduced to the consistence of pulp, or be even evacuated. 
Instances have been known of the child breathing and crying 
loudly on its birth, after the head had been opened, and the brain 
partially extracted,* — than which no accidental miscliancfj, in the 
performance of any operation whatever, I should imagine, could 
produce so lively a thrill of horror. 

A sufficiently large aperture being formed in the bone, the 
second x)art of the operation — extraction — must be commenced. 
This may be effected either with the craniotomy for(‘ei)s or the 
crotchet ; but, for reasons previously given, I prefer the Litter 
instrument, — for I have found that, if cmpl(>yed with due caution, 
it is less dangerous than the craniotomy lorcei)S, and, if a lij’in 
hold be obtained, almost equally powerful. The crotchet, then, 
being introduced within the skull, must be fixed on the internal 
surface of the bone, wherever there is sufficient resistance to 
afford the necessary purchase : a finger of the left hand must he 
kept close upon the head ejcternally, exactly opposite the spot on 
which the extremity of tlie instrument is fixed within : by this 
means its shai-p point is jierfectly covered, and should it even 
break through the bone, or slip from its hold, the finger will 
receive it, and all chance of tearing the maternal structures be 
thus prevented. Exti’action must be attempted by a steady 
power downwards, applied in the direction of the axis of the 

* Soo Med. Chirurg. Review, January, 1834, p. 204. Also, Saviard's Obsorvatiowa 
on Surgeiy, 1740, p. 183. A case of very distressine character is reported in the 
Mod. Chirurg, Tmiis., vol. xii. p. 308^ in which a child lived for forty-six hours 
after its extraction, although tlie cerebrum was completely broken down, and about 
two ounces of brain wore taken out.*' It cried frequently and loudly, passed fscces 
ami urine ; and for twelve hours the functions of life seemed to bo carried on in the 
usual healthy manner. On examining the bmu after death, both hemispheres were 
completely torn and destroyed ; but the cerebellum and medulla oblongata were not 
injured. 
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pelvic brim, which is in a line from the umbilicus, to tlie 
coccyx. 

If any jerking movement be resorted to, the bone will certainly 
be broken, and the purchase lost. It is most probable, but not 
desirable, tliat after the continuance of exertion for some time 
in the same position, the point of tlie crotchet will perforate the 
bone, and be felt naked by our finger (Plate 58); it will then 
be of little avail to continue our extractive efforts, without 
clianging the situation of the instrument, Tbccause that portion on 
which it, lias been fixed will soon separate, and it will consequently 
tear itself away, — but a fresh purchase must at once be sought at 
, some other iiart of tlie skull, and the same steady efforts used to 
overcome the difliculty. 

If the pelvis be considerably contracted, we may expect that 
much exertion will be lUicessary, and much time will be spent, 
‘before the head passes through the brim; and we must not be 
disap])ointed in finding tbe^ bones break constantly, and piece 
after piece come away. Tbc^ loosened pieces must be carefully 
rcmoveck either by the fingers or a pair of small forceps contrived 
for the purpose, and the naked edges, still remaining within 
the vagina, studiously covered by the scalp. In this manner the 
piiih'tal, the greatest portion of the frontal, and pails of the 
occii)ital bones, may be brought aw^ay ; and the orbits, or the 
foramen magnum, will then afford a strong and most valuable 
^liold eitbiT to tlic crotchet or blunt book. Should the blunt hook 
slip, as it will often do, or the crotchet too easily destroy the 
texture of the bones, recourse may be liad to the craniotomy 
forceps, ilic greatest care being taken not to inclose any portion of 
the OS’ uteri between the blades ; and the other dangers to which 
I have before adverted being borne in mind. 

Another great objection to the craniotomy forceps consists in 
the difliculty of their rc- adjustment, wdieii they have broken from 
tlieir previous hold; for it is not ahvays easy to find a fresh 
jmrehase on which they caii be applied without injury. The 
guarded crotchet of Davis will sometimes, perhaps, be useful; but 
I cam:\^)t help thinking the best security the patient can expe- 
rience is in our own caution, and the best guard wc can emjdoy, 
our own finger.* 

It is recommended by some practitioners, that we sliould 
cmleaVour to break up the cranial bones on all occasions where 
this operation has become necessary, and take them away sepa- 
rately, as soon as we can accomplish it. With these instructions 

• It happened to mo, on two occasions, to destroy the skull so entirely, that both 
the orbits and the foramen magnum had given way, and nothing was left which 
would afford a hold to any of my iustruuiciits. In these cases I delivered eventuaUy 
by turning, not without subiocting the ratieut to considerable hazard. 
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I cannot coincide ; because I have found that when they have 
readily parted from each other, in consequence of a high degree 
of putrefaction having taken place, the operation was both more 
difficult and more dangerous than when they 
Xiossessed a firmer texture, and offered more 
resistance. 

As the head collapses in its passage through 
the brim, the brain oozes out of the opening 
we have made, and the appearance of cerebral 
matter externally is almost a sure sign of 
the child’s descent; it will be received on 
the napkins previously applied, which should 
be removed occasionally, and others sub- 
stituted, attention being given that none of 
tlie piilpified mass be strewed over the bed 
furniture, or fall upon the floor. 

There can be no necessity, in the generality 
of cases, for the introduction of a spoon 
within the cranium, or any other kind of 
scoop, for the purpose of extracting the 
brain ; because, if that organ be broken 
down, and the membranous septa within the 
skull be divided, it will readily escape when 
our extractive effort is applied. 

Some have advised tli.it, after perforation 
was effected, many hours should be allowed 
to elapse before extraction was attempted, 
that time miglit be given for the bones to 

One form of Professor collapse ; and lliat tlio diminished head 

Daviw’s Guarded Crotchet, might accommodate itself to the irregularities 
The first figure represeuts of the pelvic apertures.* 

the iiistrumoiit closed, the rpcominpudufion also in tlu' 

second the crotchet blade itcomiiienaaiion, aiso, m tnc 

which is to be fixed on the generality of cascs, I dissent, because, ii we 

outer part of the skull. have delayed operating until symptoms 

threatening exhaustion have appeared, w^e 

cannot expect that the uterus will retain sufficient power to 

accomplish the delivery, or even to propel the head into the 

2)elvic cavity ; — besides, in so acting, we are lessening the chance 

of recovery to the patient, by adding to her present sufferings, 



* Osborn’s Essays on Midwifery, p. 233. He certainly limits this delay to cases 
where the head has been Opened early in the labour ; but ho recommends that extreme 
measure to be resorted to “ at the beginning, of labour, whenever the capacity of the 
l>elviH is only two inches and three quarters, or certainly less than tliree inches,’* in 
the conjugate diameter, — a practice which, for reasons before adduced, I consider 
most unjustifiable, — ^provided the space between the pubes and sacrum approaches 
near to throe inches. Davis (p. 1159) thinks this may be done if there bo not more 
than two inches and a half ; and in this opinion I coincide. 
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and allowing her system to become hourly more depressed; we 
are at the same time rendering the operation more difficult, by 
losing the advantage of whatever energy may still remain to the 
uterus; and perhaps, also, by permitting putrefaction to take 
place ; under which state the bones will be more or less loosened 
from their attachment to each other, and the purchase they 
ought to afford necessarily weakened. If, then, we subject our 
patient to such an increase of danger, and render the operation 
so much more difficult,— especially as we have inflicted the 
simma injuria upon the infant, — what advantage can we gain 
by delaying the completion of the delivery ? 

Such a proceeding may certainly be advisable in those more 
rare instances of extreme deformity, where not the slightest hope 
exists of the head being expelled whole, and in which early per- 
foration is had recourse to, under the conviction of its absolute 
•necessity. We may then, while the powers are strong and un- 
impaired, wait for a few hours with impunity, or probably even 
with benefit, as Osborn suggested; but, as a general princiiilc, 
the practice is, in my opinion, to be deprecated. 

By others,* again, we are recommended to seek for a suture 
or a fontanellc, and to perforate the head at one of those spaces, 
because the instrument more readily pierces the membrane than 
tlic bone. My custom is, to make the opening at the most de- 
X)ending part of the head, — that which is most readily touched, — 
, because there is tlien less danger of injuring the os uteri — 
because tlie ])oiut of the perforator is sufficiently sharp to drill 
a hole through the bone itself — and because, if we carry it to one 
side, it is very likely not to enter the head at all, but to run up 
between the skull and the scalp, merely separating the one from 
the other. 

On the head being born, it must be enveloped in a napkin ; 
and it is most probable that a continuance of our efforts \^11 be 
required for the extraction of the shoulders. If much difficulty 
exist, we shall be assisted by placing another napkin round the 
neck ; and traction must he used in the direction of the axis of 
the brim, viz. in a line tending towards the coccyx. It may often 
even f!e necessary to introduce a small blunt hook under each 
axilla. in turn, to facilitate the exit of the shoulders; and some- 
times, also, to perforate tlie chest or abdomen, before delivery can 
bgi completed. 

Baudelocque t counsels that after extraction we should inject 
the uterus with warm water, to wash away any particles of brain 
which may be lodging in that cavity, or in the vagina ; this, also, 
I deem useless ; because none of the cerebral substance escapes 

* Baudelocque, parag. 1018, Heath’s translation, recommends that a suture should 
be opened if possible. f Parag. 1921, Heath’s translation. 
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into the uterus, and what lies in the vagina must be perfectly 
wiped out by the passage of the foetal body : as forming an unne- 
cessary complication of the operation, tlierefore, this advice should 
be rejected. 

Signs of the Death of the Fcetus. — It is highly desirable — 
as well for the purpose of regulating our practice, as to prevent 
our feelings being wounded without cause, in case the child 
should have already lost its life — that we should be able to 
determine whether the infant be dead or still living. Many 
symptoms have been noted as indicative of the loss of foetal 
vitality — most of them very equivocal, but some few tolerably 
certain. 

Those signs on which we can place tlie least reliance are — 
First, the loss of foetal motion. Secondly, a sense of dull weight 
experienced by the mother in the uterine region. Thirdly, a sense 
of coldness in the womb. Fourthly, the meconium coming away 
under a head presentation. Fifthly, a putrescent fmtor in the 
discharges. Sixthly, discharge of flatus from the uterus. Seventhly, 
want of cerebral pulsation. 

Those which are much more satisfactory, and which, indeed, with 
some limitations presently to be mentioned, may be considered 
conclusive, are — First, loss of pulsation in the prolapsed funis. 
Secondly, desquamation of the cuticle. Thirdly, lo(.>seiu‘ss of the 
bones, and breaking up of the texture of the cranium. Fourthly, 
emph3^sema of the scalp. Fifthly, not being able to hear the beat 
of the foetal heart, on tlie application of the stethoscope to the 
uterine tumour. 

1. We often hear it advanced, that the child must be dead, 
because its movements have not been felt for a length of time, and 
the mother herself will be persuaded that such is the case ; but it 
by no means follows that the child has lost its life, although no 
sensation of motion may have been experienced for a number 'of 
hours. I have already mentioned my belief,^ that, under the 
compression which the brain suffers in labour, the fetus is thrown 
into a state of partial stupor ; during the continuance of which it 
is incapable of moving its limbs, and consequently cannot make 
any impression on the mother’s sensibility. It is acknowledged 
that the brain will bear with impunity much greater pressure 
before birth than after breathing life has commenced, because the 
action of the heart is less dependent on the nervous energy beii:g 
sound and unimpaired, than is the function of the respiratory 
organs : compression, then, may have occurred to such an extent 
as to take away all jjower of motion, without so far interfering 
with the function of the brain as to suspend the heart’s action. 
M. Merat,t too, has shown, by many highly interesting experiments, 

* Pugo 19. f Diet, dos Sciences Mddicfilos, vol, v. p. 452. 
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that the vitality of the lieart itself in the newly-born animal is much 
less dependent on the perfection of the nervous system, than after 
respiration has been continued for some time; and from these 
experiments it may also be inferred that the heart of the foetus in 
ntcro is more independent of that system than it is after birth. 
Besides, — puttinp; out of our consideration the probable effect of 
pressure on the brain, — if we recollect how the chikVs limbs are 
cramped after the membranes are ruptured, we shall no longer 
wonder that they are inactive. Its body is firmly embraced by 
the contracting fibres, and it is by this confinement prevented 
from moving its limbs so as to imx)ress an impulse on the mother’s 
system. 

II. A dull sensation of heaviness in the uterus has been enu- 
merated as a second sign. It is alleged that, as long as the child 
is alive, there is a certain degree of buoyancy about it, which is 
lost when it is dead; and that a feeling of w^eight is consequently 
experienced. But this at the best is very questionable. 

III. A sense of coldness in the uterus is given as another 
sign. It is supposed that so long as the child is alive, it forms 
heat for itself, through the medium of its own circulation ; but 
when it is dead, it abstracts heat from the mother’s body, and 
therefore that she must feel a sensation* of cold. It is very 
l)osHible tliat this position may be correct, but it does not follow 
that the inference is a true deduction ; and — inasmuch as these 
fj‘?gns are all dependent upon the mother’s sensations, and con- 
sequently upon lier SGnsibilit3»-; and as we cannot depend upon the 
accuracy with which she describes her feelings — we could not rely 
upon their infallibility, even were they much more j)ositive than 
they really are. 

IV. The coming away of the meconium, when the head pre- 
sents, is assigned as another evidence of the child’s death. It is 
assumed that the bowels do not naturall}^ evacuate themselves 
into the uterus ; that their contents cannot be squeezed out by 
the action of the uterine fibres; but only pass in the last death- 
struggle of the cliild, or after the Bi)hincter has lost its opjiosing 
power! That this does not alw^ays hold good I have myself had 
sufficielit proof : besides, a mistake may easily be made on this 
subject. I have already mentioned, that, generally, a brownish, 
olivc-coloured discharge escaj^es from the uterus in greater or 
les^r quantity, under lingering labour, w^hich has been looked 
upon as meconium mixed with the liquor amnii; and I have 
known such an appearance adduced more than once as a proof 
that the cliild was dead, when it has afterwards been born strong 
and healtliy. 

V. The discharge possessing a putrid odour, is said to 
be another proof of the infant’s death. If the child be putrid, 
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unquestionably the discharges will have a foetid smell ; but it does 
not follow that the child should be putrid, even though the fluids 
escaping from the uterus possess an unpleasant foetor. The dis- 
charges may have been pent up within the womb, owing to the 
head being impacted in the pelvis ; and a few hours will be suffi- 
cient to induce putrescency. Nay, the liquor amnii has been 
sometimes observed, at the commencement of labour, to possess 
a putrescent smell, when the child has been born vigorous. I 
grant that the odour arising from the mere putrid discharges 
differs considerably from that emanating from the body of a foetus 
dead in utero ; and it is very possible that a person, much engaged 
in operations connected with obstetric surgery, might be able to 
discriminate between them; of the two, that arising from the 
death of the child is by far the most sickening: it is, indeed, 
the most nauseous fume that can possibly assail the nostrils. On 
some occasions I have with difficulty restrained myself from 
vomiting, while extracting a putrid child ; although from habit 
I am not very susceptible of such impressions. 

\T. A discharge of flatus from the uterus may be regarded 
exactly in the same light as the appearance of putrid fluid. 
This gas is generated by putrescency, and will often escape, on 
an opportunity being given to it, wdien the finger is carried up to 
tlie brim of the jielvis, by the side of the child’s liead. This, there- 
fore, must be ranked as another most equivocal symptom. 

VII. Nor is the inability to discover pulsation tlirougli a fonta- 
nclle more conclusive. Even at an early period of the labour, 
when tlie brow presents, it is very seldom indeed that we are able 
to distinguish the pulse of the cerebral vessels : how much more 
difficult, then, must this means of diagnosis become, wlien tlic 
smaller, posterior fontanelle is the depending part ; and especially 
when the scalp is tumid and puffy, owing to the collapse which the 
bones are suffering ! 

I. The symptoim more to he depended upon are, the funis 
having prolapsed before the head of the child, liaving remained 
without pulsation for a considerable time, and having become cold 
and flaccid. Here we have a positive proof that death has taken 
place. But docs it necessarily follow that the funis belongs to 
that child wdiose head is at the jiclvic brim ? — Is it not possible 
that there may be twins in utero ? — Is it not possible that both 
the bags of membranes may have given way, and that the funis, of 
the second or uppermost child may have prolapsed by the head of 
the first ? — If so, might not tlie first child be alive, though the 
second was dead ? — It is very possible that such should be the 
case ; but to produce such an accident, tliree circumstances must 
concur — there must exist a plural gestation ; the liquor amnii of 
both children must be evacuated, or they must have lain together 
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in one cyst ; and the funis of the second must be pretematurally 
long, to- have so dropped down. It is a most unusual occurrence 
for the membranes of a second child to burst before the first is 
born, and equally so for them both to occupy one bag ; and the 
prolapsus of the funis belonging to that child, at the same time, 
would be such a rare complication of chances as to remove the case 

^ entirely out of all calculation : so that we may safely regard the 
fietus as dead, if the pulsation in the prolapsed funis have entirely 
ceased for the j^eriod of thirty or forty minutes. 

II. Another almost unequivocal sign is desquamation of the 
cuticle. If, under a head presentation, we can bring away, between 
our fingers, three or four hairs having some of the cuticle attached 
to their roots, we may be pretty well assured that the chil4 is dead. 

. But even this is not an infallible sign, for there are cases on 
record to prove the contrary. A slough may have occurred in the 
scalp, from long-continued pressure while the child was still alive ; 
and from sucli a spot the hair and cuticle might be removed with- 
out difficulty. Hamilton* used to mention a case of this kind; 
Baudelocque [* also quotes one; and Dr. Ormet met with another, 
where, in consequence of cutaneous disease (probably syphilitic), 
the cuticle easily desquamated. Kcnnedy,§ too, has recorded a 
similar instance, in which there existed “ a livid discoloration of 
the whole body, and a complete denudation of the cuticle, to the 
extent of several square inches, from different parts of the surface ; 
while the remainder of it was so easily separable, as to be removed 
by the friction of the clothing;” and yet this child was born alive, 
and survived its birth several hours. Such accidental occurrences, 
however, are most uncommon; and if, at the same time witli 
cuticular desquamation, the discharges were very fmtid, no doubt 
could remain as to the child being lifeless. 

III. A third sign is the breaking up of the structure of the head, 
so that when we touch it, the scalp feels loose, as if it inclosed a 
number of shells ; this is owing to the brain being pulpified, and 
the membranes connecting the bones having become softened, and 
having lost a part of their uniting power. 

IV! Together with this breaking up of the structure of the head, 
we usflally also observe the next symptom — emphysema of the 
scalp,. which produces a crackling sensation under the fingers; 
and if these indications be accompanied by the peculiar foetid 
o(lpur I have just mentioned, we may be sure that life is extinct. 
These three occurrences, indeed, can only take place when the 
child has been dead some time, and putrefaction has advanced to 
a considerable height. 

V. Tlie last, and certainly the most satisfactory means of ascer- 


* MS. Lccturoa, 1821. t Blundell’s Obstetricy, by Castle, p. 552. 

t Trans, vol. ill p. 161, note, § On Pregnancy and Auscultation, p. 235. 
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taining the state of foetal vitality, is an examination by the stetho- 
scope. Laennec’s instrument has been lately used with the view 
of determining the difficult question of doubtful pregnancy ; and, 
after quickening, the sounds of the heart and of the placental 
circulation can generally be more or less easily heard, provided 
sufficient time is given to the inquiry, and sufficient attention is 
paid to the mode of conducting it. Tlie same means have also 
been resorted to for the purpose of ascertaining whether the child 
be alive under lingering labour;* and promises the best results 
to those who have made auscultation a study. The beat of the 
fmtal heart, indeed, is attended with such a peculiar, sharp, and 
rapid tick^ that when discovered it can scarcely be mistaken, and 
in labour it is heard much more distinctly than in earlier preg- 
nancy; for not only is it more powerful itself, and therefore 
capable of impressing a stronger impulse on the ear; but, as the 
licpior amnii has been evacuated, and the uterine parietes have 
come into close contact with the foetal body, there is a greater 
probability of the sound being communicated through the instru- 
ment to our perceptions, tlian when the uterine parietes are flaccid, 
and the cavity contains a quantity of water. So that it is much 
easier to make out, in labour, whether the child is living or dead, 
than to determine, in a case of doubt, whether pregnancy really 
exists or not. Dr. Collins, one of the best practical authorities of 
this age, speaks most decisively and unreservedly on this subject, 
and his remarks arc well entitled to the consideration of all who 
cultivate the obstetric brancli of medicine as a science. t If, then, 
by the simple application of the stethoscope to the abdomen of 
the parturient woman, we can decide, in a doubtful case, on the 
present state of fcetal vitality, we shall be gaining the greatest 
possible advantage, in a practical point of view, without subject- 
ing the patient to the least pain, danger, or inconvenience ; and 
even without shocking, in tlie slightest degree, the most delicate 


♦ Kennedy, Op. citat. p. 242. 

i* I know of no case where the advantage derived from the use of the stethoscope 
ia more fully demonstrated than in the information it enables ns to arrive at with 
regard to the life or death of the foetus, in the progress of tedious an 4. difficult 
labours. It ia, in my opinion, one of the greatest improvements made in tho'l)ractice 
of midwifery/' (Collins, Practical Treatise, p. 18.) 

I have no personal experience of the value of the stethoscope in determining the 
position of the foetus in utero, nor as to whether there are twins or only a single 
child; because I have never made use of the instrument with the view of deciding 
these questions. And I cannot help thinking this mode of examination might lead to 
serious mistakes. It appears to me that the pulsation of the arteries in the cord 
must be attended with a sound very similar to that of the heart itself; and if so, 
provided the cord came within range of the stethoscope, it might be erroneously 
presumed that the heart was situated in that part of the uterine cavity. Again, if 
tho cord was unusually long, and the pulsations of its arteries were heard at two 
distant places, an inference might bo drawn that the beats of two distinct hearts wore 
detected and that consequently there were two children in utero. 
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or sensitive mind ; since it is not required that the whole of the 
dress should be removed. The placental souffle alone can by no 
means be relied on, as I am now perfectly convinced, contrary to 
opinions that I formerly held ; for it is heard distinctly, long after 
the child is dead ;* and according to Dubois, t even after the 
cliild and j)laccnta are both expelled; for which reason he objects 
to tlie term “ placental souffle altogether. 

I have not thouglit it necessary to dwell upon some other 
symptoms which have been noticed as evidencing the child’s 
death, such as vomiting, shivering, lividity or pallor of the face, 
discoloured and sunken eye, offensive breath, or extreme languor 
on tlie part of the mother ; because it must be evident that all 
these occurrences may take idace from many causes ^entirely 
referable to the maternal system, and perfectly independent of 
any impressions derived from the state of the fmtus. It would be 
,a waste of words, therefore, to canvass their separate merits. 

Some practitioners, indeed^ think it altogether useless to form 
a diagnosis on the state of fcetal vitality, since we never have 
recourse^ to the operation of craniotomy except where delivery has 
become urgently requisite, and where the perforator affords the 
only alternative. This is certainly true as a principle, but excep- 
tions to the general rule will constantly occur. On many occa- 
sions, if we were quite sure of the child’s death, we should be 
fully warranted in lessening the size of the head, although the 
«ase might possibly be terminated by the forceps or the vectis ; 
while on others, if we were equally certain that it was still living, 
we should be disposed to make a strenuous effort with one or other 
of those instruments, in the hope of i>reserving its life ; notwith- 
standing that by so acting, we might subject the woman’s 
structures to some danger of laceration. 

Although it is often difficult to distinguish whether the fetus 
be still living, before the operation is performed, that knowledge 
is easily gained after perforation is accomplished ; for, if the heart 
be acting, as soon as the cerebral vessels are ruptured, a quantity 
of fluid blood, partly arterial and partly venous, will escape exter- 
nally, before any portions of brain appear ; on the contrary, if the 
circuktion has quite ceased, no flow or jet of blood will take place, 
but a number of small clots will come away with the cerebral 
matter, as it oozes out on the application of our extractive efforts. 
We shall observe also, on the bii-th being perfected, — if the fetus 
was alive when the perforator was used, — that its whole person, 
but especially the face and lips, will present an exsanguined look, 
in consequence of the cuticular vessels, as well as those supplying 
the internal parts, being drained of their contents: and this 

♦ British and Foreign Med. Review, Oct. 1844, p, 489. 

t Mod. Cbirurg. Review, January, 1842, p. 197. 
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bloodless appearance has led me to suppose, that death under 
these circumstances occurs more frequently from the htemorrhage 
which it has sustained, than from the injury inflicted on the brain 
itself. 

These remarks, however, are of no importance, practically, in 
regard to the case under treatment ; because, whetlier the child 
were dead or not, the act cannot be recalled : the observation is 
only valuable for our own satisfaction — to bring peace to our 
mind, and soothe our excited feelings, should we fortunately 
ascertain that we have not ourselves been the instruments of 
death, but that it had occurred from the hand of nature ; and to 
determine the correctness or fallacy of our previously formed 
opinion, in respect to the child’s vitality. 

To supersede the necessity of resorting to craniotomy, in 
those cases where the pelvis is so small that a full-timed child 
cannot pass alive, four difterent means have been recommended — 
they arc the Ccesarcan operation ; the section of the symphysis 
puhis ; controlling the growth of the foetus in utero ; and the 
induction of premature labour. 


THE Ci*:SAREAN OPEIIATION 

consists in dividing the abdominal parictes, cutting into the 
cavity of the uterus, and extracting the child, placenta, and fcetal 
membranes, through the incision thus made.* 

There is no history in the earlier writers on medicine or 
surgery of any foetus having been extracted from the uterus of 
a woman while alive, by this operation ; and the date . of its 
introduction cannot be traced farther back than the sixteenth 
century. 

Kousset, in 1580, published a work in Paris, with the title 
varepoTopoTOKLa, in which he strongly advocated the operation, and 
gave some cases of its performance. This work was translated 
from the French into Latin, in 1591, by the celebrated Caspar 
Bauhine, professor of medicine at Basil ; and it was chiefly through 
that publication that the CoDsarean section became so frequently 
resorted to in France, and other parts of the European continent, 
after that period. The first successful operation, according to 

* RouBset gave tbe term Ccesarean to tbis operation : — “ Hunc nostrum partum 
Ccesarei nomine inscripserimus.’' — (Baubine’s trans. chap. 1.) And he seems to have 
adopted it from Pliny’s statement, that the Roman family of the Ceosars bad that 
' surname given to them, because the first of that family was extracted from the womb 
of his mother, when she was almost dead. ** Auspicatihs eneetd. parento giguuntur : 

sicut Scipio Africanus prior natus, primusque CcBsarvm, a C€BSO matria utero dictus ** — 
(Nat. Hist, lib, vii. cap. 9 ; edit, in usum Delph.) 
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Baiihine, was performed at Siegenliausen, by a cattle-gelder named 
Alespachen, on his own wife, about the year 1500. She after- 
wards bore several children naturally.* 

I have already stated, 1* that out of at least fifty-two instances 
in ^vhich the Cmsaroan section has been resorted to in the British 
Isles, in five only has it proved quite successful, as far as the 
. preservation of the mother was concerned ; and I have endea- 
. voured to account for the great disparity in the result between 
tliese and the continental cases. I have also attempted to lay 
down a. rule, limiting the instances of pelvic distortion, or 
tumours, in which it may bo necessary ; requiring it at the same 
time to be borne in mind, that in Britain we never substitute it 
for craniotomy by choice, but only have recourse to it when no 
• other mode of delivery is practicable. 

il/odc of iierformdncc . — The patient need not be removed from 
^he bed; but, lying on her back, with her head and shoulders 
raised by pillows, she should he brought to the edge, so that her 
feet may hang down towardvS the floor. The membranes having 
been rui^iurcd per vaguianiy if the liquor amnii is not already 
evacuated, the bladder perfectly emptied, and the apartment 
brought to a temperature of at least eighty degrees of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, an incision of about six inches in length must 
be made through the abdominal parietes below the navel, parallel 
with the linea alba, a little on the riglit or left side of tliat line ; 
to* be determined by the convenience of the operator, and other 
circumstances of the case. Another incision, similar to the first, 
must bo made into the cavity of the uterus — the hand introduced, 
the membranes torn, and the child extracted by the feet, with all 
convenient speed : the placenta must be abstracted also through 
the same opening, as quickly as is consistent with safety. On 
the uterine cavity being evacuated, the organ will contract more 
or less perfectly ; hsemoiThago Will thus be prevented, as well 
from the divided vessels as those over which the placenta had 
been attached ; and there will be no need of sutures to bring the 
edges of the uterine ’wound together. The ahdomiual parietes, 
however, wull require two, or perhaps three sutures : the surfaces 
must Iff dressed according to the common principles of surgery ; 
the heat of the apartment gradually lessened ; a tolerably power- 
ful opiate ^ministered ; and other means used to allay ii-ritability, 
and avert fciflammation or fever. A warm hath should be in 


* Pago 162, Baiihino’s translation. B»uhine also gives a case where a woman 
had throe children after this operation, per via» naiiiraUsj and another on whom the 
operation was performed twice. Some have supposed those operations were 
craniotomy,, and not the Csosarean section. For further notices of the history of the 
Crosarean section, see Appendix Q. 
t Page 214. 
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readiness, and the proper requisites jirepared to resuscitate the 
child, if animation be suspended.* * * § 

The cautions which we have particularly to attend to in tlie 
performance of this operation, are. First, not to divide the tendi- 
nous expansion of the recti muscles forming the linea alba; 
because we should not expect union to take place so kindly in that 
lowly organized structure, as in the body of the muscle itself; 
nor to make tlie incision so much towards the side as to endangei* 
wounding the epigastric artery. Secondly, not to allow the naked 
surface of the uterus to remain exposed for a longer time than 
can be helped, and especially not to handle the organ more than 
is absolutely necessary. Thirdly, not to make the incision at the 
side of the uterus ; because there the largest uterine vessels take 
their course. Fourthly, not to let much time elapse between the 
extraction of the child and placenta; and, Fifthly, to be most 
careful that none of the intestines become strangulated, by passing 
through the aperture into the uterine cavity. — And the dangers 
which we have to fear are, the excessive shock which sucli a for- 
midable incision must produce on an unhealthy, debilhated, and 
perhaps exhausted frame ; htemorrhage both from the uterine 
vessels and those supplying the abdominal parietes, and subse- 
quent inflammation. 

It is very possible that the patient may sink rapidly after the 
operation, from the sudden shock experienced by the nervous 
system; but this has seldom occurred. Less frequently stll" 
has hoemorrhage destroyed ; for, contrary to what we might 
d priori have expected, the bleeding has generally been com- 
paratively trifling. Hull tells us that in both his cases the loss 
of blood was but small.! The same remark aiiplies- to twe 
of Barlow’s X cases, altliough in one the placenta was attachec 
directly against that portion of the uterus through which the 
incision was made; a&o to a case detailed by Mr. Thomson, 
and to most others recorded. Lauverjat, a French author, 
towards the end of the last century, who performed the operutioi 
five times, — three of which cases terminated favourably for the 
mother, — recommends even that the loss of blood shotld be 
artificially promoted, by separating the placenta, and pmeing f 
warmed drinking-glass over the denuded surface; “that such i 
quantity of blood may escape as is judged necessary to unloac 
the uterine vessels sufficiently.” il He confesses that this advice 
is very different from that previously given by those authors wlic 

* For the moans of restoring the child under these circurastancea, see Appendix Tj 

t Letter to Simmonds, in defence of the Cassareau soctiou, p. 44. 

X Kssays in Surgery and Midwifeiy, cases I and 3. 

§ Medical Observations and Enquiiies, vol. iv. 

11 Nouvelle Mdthode de pratiquer TOperation Cesarienne. Paiis, 1788. 
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had written on the subject ; for they all, fearing excessive 
luemorrhage, insist on the necessity of avoiding the placenta. 
Ijauverjat, indeed, may possibly have carried his principle too 
far; but as he had himself oi)erated in five cases, his opinion 
proves that the principal objection of Pard,* his puinl Guille- 
ineau,! and others, who dreaded the excessive hfemorrhage they 
fancied must ensue, was speculative and hypothetical. 

By far the greatest number of deaths have happened from 
inflammation 8ui)ervening, and in some cases terminating in 
gangrene : such, then, is the evil Ave have principally to dread. 
It was suggested by the ingenious L)r. Aitkin,! of Edinburgh, 
that the injury produced on the peritoneum was the effect, not so 
much of the violence it suffered from the incision, as of the intro- 
duction of atmospheric air into the abdominal cavity, and the 
irritation consequent on its admission : and he proposed — to 
obviate this chance of danger — that the operation should be 
performed while the patient was in a warm bath. I do not know 
that his suggestion has ever been adopted ; and I am inclined to 
think ihm inconvenience attending such a mode of proceeding 
would render the operation much more difficult and complicated. 
Besides, it is very questionable whether his position be correct ; 
for the abdominal cavity in dogs and other animals has been 
injected with air introduced into the tunica vaginalis, and passed 
through the ring, without any other inconvenience being sus- 
tained beyond wdiat the bulk and distension produced ; and it 
has been found that in time the elastic fluid was absorbed. From 
those experiments, as well as from observations on the human 
subject in the case of accidental wounds of the abdomen, there is 
good refUson to think that the cause of danger is the actual inci- 
sion, and not the admission of atmospheric air. 

Blundell § suggests, if we are called upon to perform this 
dreadful operation, that w^e should endeavour to prevent the 
possibility of the woman again conceiving. He tlierefore pro- 
poses that, after the child is extracted, we should destroy the 
continuity of the Fallopian tube on each side, by removing a 
small portion of its substance. By this means w^e should not 
take tfway desire, though w^c should prevent tlie possibility of 
conception. 

Although in Britain we restrict this operation on the living 
suJbject to such extreme disproportion as must render its perform- 
ance very infrequent indeed, yet the case is widely different when 
the mother has expired, and any suspicion is entertained of the 


Johnson’s translation, lib. 24, cap. 31. 
t De la Grossesse et Accouchemons des Femmes, 1643, p. 228. 
I: Principles of Midwifery. Third Edition, p. 82. 

§ Obstetricy, by Castle, p. 566. 
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child’s survival. Should sudden death occur in labour, or during 
the last two months of pregnancy, it would be the bounden duty 
of the attendant surgeon, after having stated to the friends the 
probability of saving the child’s life, to proceed, without delay to 
extract it by the abdominal incision ; and if such means were 
used within fifteen or twenty minutes of the mother’s decease, the 
result would probably be favourable. 


SECTION OF THE SYMPHYSIS PUBIS. 

A second means proposed for the iiurpose of superseding the 
necessity of destroying the child, is the division of the symphysis 
pubis, called, after the name of the proposer, M. Sigault — the 
Sigaultean operation. 

It was formerly generally supposed that the ligaments of the 
pelvis gave way during x^^irturition : being impressed with these 
sentiments, and having imbibed the opinions of Severin Pineaii,* 
and the older anatomists, ossa }}eXvU^ non tantum dildtari, sad 
etiam sccari tuto possunt” in 1708, M. Sigault, then a student, 
proposed to the Royal Academy of Paris to enlarge the pelvis 
under contraction, by cutting the symphysis imbis. The sugges- 
tions were referred to a committee of that learned body ; and these 
gentlemen having taken into consideration, that 'when the bones 
were separated by disease, the effects of that sej)aration were 
dreadful, permanent lameness beiiig the result, reported that the 
operation was not justifiable, but gave the proposer great credit 
for his ingenuity. Although, however, Sigault received such a 
rebuff at the outset, he was not to be deterred from his purpose ; 
and in September, 1777, he, assisted by M. Alphonse le Roy, 
performed the operation on a patient named Souchot. The oper- 
ation is described as being simple ; the child was born alive, aiid 
in six w^eeks the patient was shown to the medical faculty appa- 
rently well.t But notwithstanding that the supporters of 
symphyseotomy bd^Bted of the case as one of perfect recovery, the 
bladder was so much injured that she was never able to return her 
urine so long as she lived.J 

* Opusc. Physiolog. et Anatom, lib. ii. cap. 10, 

+ Mods. Alph. le Roy states that a French physician at Warsaw had perforn^cd 
Sigault*s operation in the seventeenth century. (See his pamphlet, entitled Examen 
iU VArt des Accouckemerhs de M. ext. do la Gazette de Santd, anude 1781.) 

X Among some manuscript papers of tho late Dr. Dennison, which came into my 
possession, I find a note that he had seen this patient while in Paris, and should have 
considered her quite well, “ had not his nose informed him that she could not retain 
her urine.” The praise bestowed on M. Sigault in Paris, and throughout France, was 
quite unprecedented ; a medal was struck, by order of the faculty of Paris, bearing tho 
motto ‘‘ Sectio Symph. oss. pub. lucina riova, anno 1768 invenit propoauit, 1777 fecit 
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Denman* states, that when the accounts of the supposed suc- 
cess of this operation were brought to England, he had a confer-* 
ence with John Hunter on the subject : and it was determined, 
as far as the safety of the woman was concerned, that if the good 
contemplated could result, the section of the symphysis itself 
would not warrant opposition to it ; but with regard to its utility, 
it was necessary that experiments should be made to establish 
that point. These experiments were afterwards made in the dis- 
. sectiiig room by Dr. William Hunter, and it was proved that, by 
a simple division of the pubes, although the bones spontaneously 
se])arated somewhat, very little space was gained ; but for that 
object it required that the}'^ should be wrenched asunder, to the 
imminent danger of the sacro-iliac ligaments and joint, ‘and espe- 
cially also of the bladder and its attachments. I have already 
proved that in cases of distortion the diminutioil of space is i^rin- 
• cipally in tlie conjugate diameter; and it was found that, in order 
to inci’ease this diameter oiie inch, the pubes must be separated 
three inches ; and to increase it half an inch, there must 
be a separation to the extent of two indies. It was ^ii’oved, 
also, tliat if a separation of an inch and a half only took place, 
laceration of the sacro-iliac ligaments occurred ; and it may well 
be presumed that this miist be attended with fatal consequences, t 
It must be evident from this statement, that the operation is 
not justifiable in cases of the more deplorable distortion of the 
pelvis, and therefore, in England at least, it cannot supersede the 
(Vesarean section : nor is it justifiable in tlie smaller degrees of 
diminution, because in them craniotomy can be performed ; and 
it has been laid down as a maxim, that we must even sacrifice the 
life of the fodus, if that be necessary to iireserve the woman's 


feMciter J. R. Sinault, D.M.P* Juvit Al'ph, leRoy^ D.M.P.f* to commemorato the event; 
a royal pension was granted to him, and the applause he received was perfectly 
extiavagant : greater exultation ho could scarcely have enjoyed, if he had devised a 
method to remove female nature beyond the j>ale of all the pains and dangers con- 
nected with parturition. (Baudelocque, parag. 1997, Heath’s translation.) In no 
other coxintry, perhaps, but among our enthusiastic and volatile neighbours, would 
an operation of such a kind, resting on one solitary trial alone, have given rise to so 
universal a triumph. Soon it was repeated, with various^l^ccss, on the continent : 
of fjfl^y-four women who were subjected to this operation in different countries, 
fourteen died, and many of those who survived were grievously injured for life ; and 
of tho children not more than fifteen were saved. — (Merriman’s Synopsis, p, 168.) 
There is only one case on record in which it was performed in Great Britain; Mr. 
Welchman was the operator; and an account of it will be found in the London Med. 
Journal for 1790, p. 46. 

* System of Midwifery, chap. xii. sec. xi. 

t See, in confirmation, the details of some interesting experiments by Baudelocque, 
imr. 2006, et seq., translation ; and Velpeau, edit. Bi-uxel. p. 446. Also, ** Reflections 
occasioned by a decree of the Faculty of Medicine at Paris relative to the operation 
of cutting tho Symphysis Pnbis,” by Dr. Hunter, in a letter to Dr. Vaughan, of 
Tjeicester, Sept. 1778. And for a succinct history of this operation, Churchiirs Op. 
Mid. p. 236. 
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structures from such dangerous injuries as the section of the 
symphysis and separation of the pubic bones must occasion. The 
division of these bones, then, can neither become a substitute for 
the Caesarean operation, nor for craniotomy ; it is now never 
thought of in England as a means of delivery, and is also, I believe, 
totally exploded from continental practice.^ 


CONTROLLING THE GROWTH OV THE FCETUS IN UTERO. 

In the lesser degrees of deformity (putting those aside which 
would require our having recourse to the Caesarean section, and 
which fortunately occur so rarely as to x)lace them almost beyond 
the bounds of calculation), it becomes a great object tliat we 
should be saved tlie necessity, for the i)rescrvation of the woman’s 
life, of destroying each child that she conceives ; and with tliis , 
view the third expedient has been attempted, — controlling the 
growth of the foetus in utero. 

It was with justice supi^oscd, that if the growth of the child in 
utero could be regulated so as to prevent its rapid increase, it 
would pass through a contracted space so much the more readily, 
and that this might be accomjilished through the medium of the 
mother’s system. The idea was suggested by the late Mr. Tiiicas,!^ 
of Leeds, who adduces some instances in which a spare diet 

* For a detailed history of tlio cases in which the section of the pubes was under- 
taken in Fi* ** anco, and tho sad effects that resulted in most of them, I would refer to 
Baudelocque’s account, published in the second and subsequent editions of his work, 

**L'Art des AcGQucheinensJ' 

An operation somewhat similar, but much more horrible in character, was proposed 
by Dr. Galbiati, of Naples, in 1832, and performed by him in tliat year. The' patient 
was only “throe feet and a half and some inches” high, and the pelvis measured 
“about an inch between the promontory of tlie sacrum and tho pubos; between the 
same and the right ilium, about an inch and a half, or a little more ; and between 
tho same and the left ilium, only a few linos.’" The operation was commenced at 
7 P.M., March 30th. Tho rami of tho pubis and ischium of the right side wero sawn 
through, as near the acetabulum as possible, and the symphysis pubis divided ; as 
the space thus gained, however, was found to be insufficient for the head's descent, 
at 11 F.M., April 1st, the bones on the left side were cut in tho same Tnanner as hail 
been done on the right, and the head was brought down into tho pelvis by the forceps. 
The child was now discovered to be dead, and the case was, therefore, termiiifricj'd by 
destroying the texture of the head. The woman died on tho 3rd, at 5 a.m. Tho 
operation was sanctioned by other practitioners. — (La Pelviotomia ragguaglia di iina 
nuova operozione di chirurgia cho ppo con vantagio sostituirai alia Ciesarea.) — Qen. 
Galbiati Napoli, 1832. 

It might have been hoped and expected, that so barbarous a proceeding as that ju^ 
detailed would neither have been repeated by the original performer, nor have found 
any imitators. Yet an operation of tho same kind, if not even more dreadful, was 
undertaken at Naples by M. Ippolyto, in Galbiati’s presence, towards tho close of 
1842, or commencement of 1843. It is reported in II Filiatre Sibezio, and there styled 
hi-pvJbiotomy. See an abridgement of it, with some excellent remarks, severe, but 
most richly deserved, by the Editor of the Med. Chirurg. Review, April, 1843, p. 504. 

+ Mem. Medical Society, London, vol. ii p. 412. 
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nppeared to be usefully enjoined. Analogical reasoning was 
brought to bear on the question ; and it was argued that if cows 
were kept in a luxuriant pasture, their calves were much larger 
and stronger than if their food was less plentifully supplied. 
Abstinence was therefore recommended in the human subject. 
This possibly may be the case with cows ; but even if it be, the 
principle, unfortunately, does not hold good with regard to our own 
species ; both the observation of disease, and direct experiment, 
prove the contrary. We observe that women labouring under 
the last stage of the most debilitating diseases, such as phthisis, 
often bring forth plump and well-nourished children. We 
remark also, frequently, that the vomiting which usually 
attends the first weeks of pregnancy continues almost uninter- 
ruptedly during the entire period, so that scarcely the whole of 
any meal is retained upon the stomach ; and that the patient 
'becomes much emaciated uncier the debilitating effects conse- 
quent : yet the nutrition of the foetus is not interfered with ; but 
it is born strong, hearty, and of full size.* But the question has 
been settled by experiments made directly for the purpose ; and 
it has been shown beyond a doubt, that whatever influence the 
regimen adopted by a pregnant woman may have on the develop- 
ment of her foetus, the system of diet cannot be reckoned among 
11] c resources of our art, to be depended upon in the least 
degree.! 


INDUCTION OF PREMATURE LABOUR. 

Nature herself first pointed out the most likel}’' means to 
remedy the evils which disease had entailed. It must necessarily 

* Baiulclocquo, par. 1992, Heath's translation. See also the 117th and 118th cases 
of La Motte, Paris, 1765, to prove that, although the mother may be reduced to the 
lowest degree of feebleness for want of nourishment, the child may be large and well 
fed. — Foj- the Effect of Diet on Pregnant Females, see Merrimaii's Synopsis, p. 299. 

t The French surgeons, as I have already said, do not sanction the destruction of 
Ahe child for the sake of saving the mother ’s life ; and M. Depoul has again advised 
endeavouring to aiTcst the development of the foetus in the cases under considera- 
tion. .Following up this view, M. JDolfrayssd has proposed the use of iodine for that 
object : and in the Medical Times for June 8th, 1860, will be found the notice of three 
cases^ which he succeeded completely by the use of this medicine. Two of them 
occurred in the same patient. The medicine was given once a day for the last two 
months of pregnancy. Tho children were carried to the full time, and were all 
healthy and vigorous. One weighed twenty-two ounces and throe quarters, tho other 
twenty-three ounces and a half less than the former Infants of the same parent ; and 
the third three pounds and a half less than those tho patienMhad previously borne. 
The form employed was one scruple of iodine and two of ioduret of potassium, 
dissolved in an ounce of water, of which six or eight drops were given for a dose. I 
am not aware of this plan ever having been adopted in this countiy ; but if a pregnant 
woman, the possessor of a small pelvis, should obstinately refuse to allow premature 
labour to bo induced, when that expedient was thought necessary, it might be worth 
while to place her under this system, in the hope that we might share the good 
fortune which M. Delfrayssd has met with. 
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have been observed that when a woman possessing a small pelvis 
went into labour prematurely, her infant j)assed with little 
difficulty. Thus practitioners were led to reason on the subject, 
and to endeavour to induce uterine action before the termination 
of gestation, in consideration of the amazing growth that the 
foetus undergoes during the last two months, and the probability 
that a child would be reared if born after the completion of the 
seventh. Denman* records, that in 175G a solemn consultation 
between the obstetrical practitioners in London took place on the 
subject, in which the moraUty, safety, and utility of the means 
were fully discussed. 

As to the morality, there can be but one opinion. If the life 
of the child can probably be saved, and if much danger can be 
averted from the mother, the morality, as a surgical means of 
procuring a great benefit, must be self-evident. Should prema- 
ture labour or abortion be induced, to screen an individual front 
the just reproaches of the world, or to cast into oblivion the 
evidence of the gratification of a criminal i)assion, then, indeed, is 
murder committed in law and reason : but as our object, under 
the circumstances now treated of, is to save life, and as ju’obably 
two beings may at the same time be preserved to society by the 
moans proposed, the profession now entertains no question as to 
its morality, when inii)erious necessity dictates it. 

Witli regard to the safety alsp, all must be agreed ; for how 
much more likely is the woman to survive, having passed a foetus, 
after a comparatively short labour, whicli may Aveigh five pounds, 
or five pounds and a lialf, and but little ossified, than if she pio- 
duce one at the full time, weighing seven pounds or more, whose 
osseous system is well developed, after a difficult and protracted 
struggle, terminated too by instrumental delivery. 

The utility, indeed, as far as regards the preservation of the 
child’s life, becomes a separate question : and Baudelocque t has 
reasoned speculatively against it. Tlie strongest argument he 
uses is, that when the liquor amnii is discharged after the rupture, 
of the membranes, there must be such a degree of pressure 
on the funis umbilicalis and the body of the child as to destroy 
its life ; especially as the os uteri w^ill most likely dilatd'^‘;yith 
difficulty. It certainly is true, that more children are born- dead, 
after the induction of premature labour, than if they come into 
the world at the full time ; but provided we can snatch only a pro- 
portion from death, our object is in a very great measure gained. I 


* System of Midwifery, chap. xii. sect. x. Dr. Macauley was the first physician in 
London who induced premature labour with success, about the year above mentioned. 
(Denman, loc. sit.) 
t Par. 1983, et seq., translation. 

X Professor Hamilton states (Practical Observations, 1840, p. 285) that of forty-six 
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Difficulties in effecting the ohject . — The difficulties we have to 
contend with in our endeavours to save the child under the 
induction of premature labour, arc no doubt great; and the 
following may be enumerated : — First, the pressure on the navel- 
string may destroy its existence, as advanced by Baudelocque. 
There can be no doubt that so long as the membranes are 
whole, however strongly the uterus may act, the pressure on the 
fmtal bod}'” and funis is inconsiderable, owing to the quantity of 
inelastic Ihiid which the Avomb contains. But as soon as the 
water is evacuated, when the j)B-rictes of the uterus come into 
close contact with the body of the child, it is very possible that 
the vessels both in the funis umbilicalis and in the placenta may 
suffer such injurious compression as will destroy the child’s life ; 
and this must therefore be looked u];)on as one of the chances 
militating against success. 

• ticcondhj, it is observed that children more frequently present 
ill a preternatural position, wdicn expelled before the end of»gesta- 
tion, tlinn after the full time is completed. At a particular period 
of pregivincy the fetus assumes a definite poature, from which it 
seldom after varies. Wliat this precise period is, I have no direct 
moans of judging: probably it differs much in dilferent cases; but 
the fact is undoubted, that cross births arc more frequently met 
with in premature labour, cither spontaneous or artificial, than 
in full-timed pregnancies. Of thirty-four children born after the 
induction of iiremature labour — which cases came under the 


inf.inta thus prematurely brought into the world by his agency, forty-two were born 
Jill VO ; and that m one j)atieut he performed the operation upon ten dilferent occasions. 
Much greater .success has attended Hamilton’s endeavours than I can boa.st of. In 
my practice, however, more than one-half have been born alive, and might live to 
maturity. It has occurred to me to be compelled to induce labour prematurely 
iiiuety-ouG tiiuoH. This may seem, perhaps, a very largo number ; and, in explanation, 
I may state that the extensive charity which has supplied the principal part of these 
cases, embraces the district of Spitalficlds and Uethiial Green, which pai’iahes, I have 
reason to believe, contain more females with deformed pelves, congregated together, 
than are to bo met with over the same quantity of square acres in any other part of 
this kingdom. When, also, it is taken into consideration, that in most of the 
patients tlie operation has been repeated, and that some have undergone it five and 
six times, the subjects of it will be found to bo comi)arativoly few. Out of these 
ninc^ono, ono was a twin case; and of the ninety-two children, forty-nine were 
bornalive. But suppose oven that the child should be born dead, still wo are 
giving to the mother the best, and to it the only, chance of life ; and wo save the 
mother, at the same time, a great deal of personal suffering. Only ono of these 
ninety-one women died ; that was a transverse case, and the patient was delivered 
b^ decapitation. Of the forty-three dead children, thirteen presented with the 
breech or feet, and throo transversely ; in five craniotomy was performed, and with 
one the funis prolapsed. Three othera presented transversely, and were extmeted 
living. In thirty-four of these cases labour was brought on by the ergot alone ; that 
is, the children were bom within four hours of the membranes being ruptured. In 
twelve, by the combined agency of the ergot and puncturing the membranes, after 
the os uteri had become softened and somewhat dilated. Eleven of these wore born 
living. For further particulai’S of these cases, see Med. Times and Gazette, Jan. 7th, 
1864, p. 9; and 14th, p. 33. 
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knowledge of Dr. Merriman * * * § — fifteen presented preternaturally, 
and only one of these was saved.! The same observation I have 
myself made, though the proportion has not been so large ; for of 
the ninety-two children alluded to in the note, nineteen presented 
preternaturally ; and Dubois t has stated, that in the MaterniU at 
Paris, during the year 1829, and the three following, out of one 
hundred and twenty-two children born before the completion of 
seven months, in fifty- one cases the pelvis offered itself, and in 
five the shoulder; making a total of nearly one-half preternatural 
presentations. Thus, then, if the shoulder or breech present, we 
shall have little chance of saving the child; because, — besides 
the ordinary cause of danger, — the pressure on the funis umbili- 
calis must be great when the head is passing the brim; for I 
presume on there being a want of space to warrant a recourse to 
the means used. Barlow,§ indeed, states that he is induced to 
believe preternatural presentations are more frequentty met with 
under* distortion of the pelvis, than wlien that organ is well 
formed. This remark coincides with my own observations ; 
but how a contraction of the pelvic brim can influence tlia position 
of the fcptus in utero, it is difficult to explain, or even imagine. 

The third difficulty we have to contend with, is the chance of 
deception regarding the period of pregnancy at which the opera- 
tion is undertaken. Women arc very liable to be deceived in 
their reckoning ; they may fancy they are advanced farther than 
is really the case, and their representations may induce us to 
bring on uterine action before the foetus has acquired such a 
degree of perfection as to enable it to sustain independent exist- 
ence : — or, on tlie other hand, the patient may have been pregnant 
before she was aware of it ; and we may delay the opreration 
until it is too late — until the child is of too gi’eat a bulk, and too 
strongly ossified, to pass through the particular pelvis under our 
immediate notice ; and we may consequently, in the end, be 
compelled to resort to craniotomy ; as has occurred to myself in 
the five instances, adverted to in the note. Though these dif- 
ficulties, then, arc some drawback to our success in anticipating 
the proper period of labour, yet they arc by no means such as 
would induce us to discard the benefits it holds out. ' v 


* Synopsis, p. 172. 

+ Hamilton looks upon this large proportion of protematiiral presentations taa 
very extraordinary (Op. Cit. p. 283); and states (p. 289) that out of fifty-nine 
cases under his care, and that of the medical atteudanta of the Edinburgh Lying- 
in Hospital, there were only five such.” Dubois* returns, Merriman’s observations, 
and my own practice, would tend to prove it was not so remarkable as the professor 
imagined. 

X Mom. de I’Acaddmie Royale de Medicine, tom. ii. p. 271. 

§ Essays on Surgery and Midwifery, p. 348. Denman (chap. xiv. sect. 8) seems to 
lean to this opinion also. 
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Means adopted . — Various modes, both by internal medicines, 
and manual operation, liave been proposed for the purpose of 
bringing on premature labour. Of these, the only positively sure 
'method consists in the destruction of the integrity of th^' ovum; 
but when this is effected, the process of gestation is certainly 
interrupted, and that of labour soon commences. The operation 
, requires that we should possess a most accurate knowledge of the 
, anatomy both of the ovum and the maternal structures, and be 
well acquainted with the state of development which the cervix 
uteri assumes at different periods of pregnancy; else the most 
serious evils may result, as is testified, indeed, by the criminal 
records of many civilized nations. 

Some years ago I had an instrument made, of very *Bimple 
• construction, on the principle of the tonsil-lancet, but shaped 
like a female catheter, which I have been in the habU of employing 
with the intent of putting a stop to the process of gestation in 
those unfortunate cases where the formation of the woman 
precludes the hope that she will be able to bear a child at the 
perfectioii of its iiitra- uterine maturity.* 

Unless a quantity of water is present between the two layers 
of the fcetal membranes, the prescribed method will invariably 
induce uterine action earlier or later; but should the amnion still 
remain entire, gestation may, and probably will, proceed uninter- 
rupted. The time whicli elapses between the operation and the 
commencement of parturient pains, varies exceedingly. I have 
known the uterus begin to act in ten hours, and I have also 
known nearly a week pass. We usually observe that in fifty or 
sixty hours uterine contraction is fully established. 

If it is proposed to induce labour prematurely, by opening at 
once into the amnial cyst, the kind of instrument I have just 
adverted to will answer the purpose perfectly well, and, in the 
hands of a practitioner acquainted with the anatomy of the 
structures, the mouth and neck of the uterus will be sufficiently 
protected from any chance of injury. But by allowing the liquor 
amnii to drain away before the os uteri is dilated — which must 
necessarily happen when the ovular membranes are punctured — 
the fi»Ktal body will be subjected to such pressure as greatly to 
^^^^^jfffl^ger its existence. This consideration led some practitioners f 
to adopt a different method.! 

Tlie following sentenco briefly describos the mode of using it ; — Duobiis Binisti*a9 
manfla digitis, prime secuiidoque videlicet, ia vagiuam intromissia, index per os uteri 
inserciidua eat: doind^ instrumentum, illo digito directum, usque adovuli membranas 
adferendum; quo facto ejus punctum. occultum dextrio manflis pollice inths pressum 
tenuia fmtfls involucra facilb aperit, aqua uterina per canalem argenteiim libord fliiit, 
partiisquo dolores mox supervenient. 

+ Hamilton, Op. Cit. p. 284. See also Davis's Operat. Mid, p. 280. 

X Ab uteri ore mombrauas, digito immisso, ad pollicis circiter spatium undique 
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Could we always rely on success following the proceedings 
mentioned in the last note, they would, no doubt, either of them 
be much preferable, both on the mother’s and child’s account, to 
the one'^more commonly practised ; but I have found them fail in* 
most of the instances where I have adopted them. Nevertheless, 
being impressed with the great advantage of preserving the 
membranes whole, I made some experiments with a medicine,* 
now well known, aiid found expulsive action soon follow its 
exhibition, with very few exceptions, whenever I administered it. 

After a great number of trials, however, I observ^ed that, 
although the mothers recovered as well as if they had gone 
through an ordinary labour, their systems not being in any 
sensible degree injuriously affected by the drug, (and in some 
instances between thirty and forty doses were taken,) yet that the 
proportion of, children born still, was greater than when the 
membranes were punctured. This I attributed to the baneful 
influence of the medicine upon the foetus ;t I w'as consequently 
led to modify the practice ; and I am now in the habit of 
adinitiistering four or five doses, at intervals of four or .six hours, 
and of rupturing the membranes after their exhibition. I have 
generally remarked that tlie os uteri has become soft, and 
somewhat opened under the action of the drug; and more 
children have been saved by this iilan, than any other which I 
have tried. 

In the year 1846, Professor Kiwisch proposed to bring on 
premature labour by injecting a stream of warm water with some 
force against the os uteri. His apjiaratus, of a rather complicated 
character, is delineated by Scan/oiii, in the third volume of 


Keparant ; mucvim viscoaum cx cervico demovent ; et irritation cm adeo excitatam 
sati8 ease ad partiim praematunim inducendum existimant. Alii pcnicillum, cx 
spougift fabricatura, intra oris uteri labia inseri docuerunt, atque illic teneri, donee 
humoribus absorptis tumefactum, orbem distendit, aperitcpie, et uteri ipsius vim 
ad contractionem incitafc. (Vide Simpson, Obstetr. Mem., p. 838.) 

* The following is the form I have been accustomed to use : — 

R Secalis Cornuti receiitis, in pulvercm rcdacti, aquso fervontis, 3 viij. 

Infunde vase levitfer clause per scmihorain, et 
R Liquoris Colati, 3 vU ft. ; Acidi Sulphurici Dil., 3fl J Syruiii, 3ij . ; 

Spiritua Cinuamomi, 3'j« sumantur cocliL duo magna 4tflI^qufl,quo 


Partfis dolores decern vol duodecirn elapsis horis segram voxaro, et post singiiiu.: , 
mediciujB potiones manifeate augeri, ssope iuveni; aliquando etiam oriri primo 
potato haustu. 

Ingleby (Obstet. Med. p. 232) mentions his liaAung brought on premature labbur 
in two cases by the same means. He says the medicine “ clearly originated uterine 
contraction.” 

t See a paper by Dr. Beatty (Dublin Jour, of Med. Science, May, 1844), enforcing 
the poisonous effects of the ergot upon the child, if given in large quantities. It 
is a curious fact, but one of which 1 am perfectly convinced, tliat if this medicine 
does not occasion expulsive action, no effect whatever is produced upon the child’s 
system, however large a quantity may have been swallowed by the mother. 
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Lelirbuch cler Geburtshilfe, p. 54.* Dr. Simpson bas succeeded 
satisfactorily with tlic enema syringe.t 

When necessary , — Unless deformity of tbe person generally, 
and of tbc pelvis in particular, exist to an extreme degree, tbe 
induction of premature labour in a first in’egnancy is not to be 
tbougbt of ; for it is impossible to become acquainted with tbe 
exact size of the different diameters of tlie pelvis, except during 
labour ; and in tbe cases ordinarily met with, no one would be 
justified in having recourse to so serious a measure, if be bad not 
accurately ascertained tbe dimensions by personal examination — 
and that under tbe most favourable circumstances for obtaining 
tbc required information.! 

It becomes a question of very great nicety, what degree of 
contraction would warrant us in proposing this measure. Since 
it bas been frequently laid down as a i)rinciplc, that a child at 
full time may pass tlirougb a pelvis containing in its conjugate 

* Schweighauscr, in 1835, suggested, tliougli he did not recommend us **do pro- 
voquer racC|puchcment premature au moyen d’iujectioiis, p'^’ir docollcr lea membranes 
de la matrice.” (La Pratique des Accouchmcns, p. 274.) 

f Obstetrical Memoirs, vol. i. p. 841; which may bo consulted for the easiest 
method of separating the membranes from within the cervix uteri. 

t The liability incurred by every man in undertaking to bring on labour prema- 
turely, is so great that it makes it most desirable — nay, oven absolutely necessary 
— for the sake of his own character, that he should not perform any operation with 
that view, mitil a consultation is held upon the case, and the means proposed is 
sanctioned by some other practitioner. I would particularly warn my younger 
brethren against acting on the representations of the patient herself alone ; and of 
the following two cases, one will point out the necessity of such a caution. In 
the year 1825, I was applied to by a woman, of whom I had no previous know- 
ledge, to induce labour prematurely. She stated that she had lived at the west end 
of London, but had come to reside in the City, not far from my residence at that 
time ; that two of her children had been destroyed, and that twice, also, premature 
labour had been induced by a highly respectable practitioner in the neighbourhood 
where she had lived. I wrote to this gentleman on the subject, who gave me such 
satisfactory reasons for what he had done, that I had no hesitation in acceding to her 
request. Since that time I have brought on labour prematurely for that woman on 
hvo dilfercnt occasions. 

In the year 1831, my father was applied to by a patient, also to induce labour. 
She stated that her child had been destroyed in the birth by a physician practising 
at the^western part of the metropolis — a gentleman who holds a high ra?ik in tlie 
profession ; and that she never could bear a living child at full time. My father 
took^he precaution to see thi.s gentleman, that ho might learn from him the parti- 
a^ra of tlie case, and was informed that the woman was believed to be unmarried, 
’that sho had placed herself under tho care of a midwife, and that ho had been 
applied to in consequence of a violent attack of convulsions whicli occurred 
during the labour ; on which account alone ho had thought it requisite to 
^rforate the head. My father then refused to comply with her wishes ; but she, 
still desirous of placing herself under his care, took apartments in the noighbour- 
hood, and gestation was allowed to proceed to its terinination. My father 
attended her. Some delay occurred in the labour, which induced him to request 
my assistance, and I delivered her of a living child by means of the forceps. We 
found a slight contraction at tho outlet of tho pelvis, which was the occasion of the 
difficulty experienced. I have great doubts that her object in desiring to have 
premature labour induced, was the prosorvatjou of her infant. 
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diameter at the brim three inches, we may hope, if the aperture 
exceed that dimension, that the foetus may be born living, 
naturally, provided the outlet be w^ell formed : and with this 
space we should not be inclined to adopt any means by which * 
gestation might be suspended, unless, indeed, some extraordinary 
circumstances called for our interference ; such as the patient 
invariably bearing very large children, or other accidental causes 
equally uncontrollable. 

If, then, the conjugate diameter measure a little less tlian 
three inches, we may allow^ pregnancy to advance to the end of 
eight months ; if about two inches and three-quarters, to seven 
months and a half ; if about two inches and a half, it must not 
proceed beyond seven months ; if the space be less than two 
inches and a half/ it would be certainly unsafe to delay our means 
beyond seven months ; and I would be inclined to induce labour 
rather sooner ; because childi'en of an earlier period have been’ 
reared,* 

It is a i)rejudice as old as Hii)pocrates’ time,+ that a child of 
seven months is more likely to live than one of eight months* 
intra-uterinc age ; and it is still in force among the common 
people, not only in this country, but on the Continent. Such an 
opinion, however, is contrary to experience as well as to analogy, 
and all philosophical reasoning ; for we should certainly expect 
that the longer the foetus remained in utero, the more completely 
would the respiratory and digCvStive apparatus be perfected ; and 
the gi’eater capability would it have acquired to sustain an inde- 
pendent existence. This sujipositiori; in fact, we find practically 
verified ; and w^e should therefore delay our attempts until the 
last day which we think consistent with its i)assage through the 
pelvis entire and uninjured.! 

Other circumstances may, however, call for the necessity of our 
interference, besides diminution of the pelvic capacity : thus, if it 
should have occurred to the same woman, in a number of, succes- 
sive pregnancies, to be aware of the death of her infant at a 
particular period towards the close of gestation, — about the 
termination of the eighth month, for instance, — and if the death 
was to be attidbuted to deficiency of nourishment, or any 

* In one case I thought it light to bring on labour at six months and a half, 
scarcely anticipating, however, to save the child; because, having delivered tl^ 
patient previously by craniotomy, I had a full knowledge of the very small size of 
the pelvis she possessed. Even at this early period, I found the child had acquired 
too great a bulk to pass entire, and I was obliged to open the head. I was afterwards 
told that this poor creature went to Malta with her husbaud, and there died in 
labour. 

t Merriman, p. 303. Barlow, p. 310. 

t Plate 60 shows a premature head passing through a contracted pelvis, and well 
displays the comprossibility of the skull. 
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cause decidedly referable to the maternal system, it would become 
a matter for consideration, whether a chance of life might not be 
afforded to her future infants by the induction of labour before 
the usual period of tlieir death. Under such a state, however, it 
would be necessary to weigh most minutely every circumstance 
connected with the case, and all the peculiarities attendant on it.* 

Other states of disease, in which the mother’s life is placed jii 
imminent jeopardy, — provided there is. good reason to siij^pose 
her danger is aggravated by the continuance of pregnancy, — may 
warrant us in liaving re(a)urse to the induction of premature 
labour ; thus, Hamilton t used to say he had twice resorted to the 
expedient, with the view of preserving the mother ; in one of 
which cases dropsy induced him, and the other, deadly exhaustion 
and dci)ressod vital powers. For such anomalous cases, however, 
it must be evident that no general rule can by possibility be laid 
/lown. 

It would be riglit, in every. instance where premature action is 
induced, that a WT.t-nursc should be engaged to take charge of the 
child imyiediately upon its birth. 


CONSEQUENCES OF LAHOIIIOUS LABOUll. 

KxhaHstwn * — After lingering labours, whether instruments 
have been used or not, the generality of women recover tolerably 
Avell ; but occasionalJy very bad symijtoms manifest themselves, 
the consequence of depression from loss of i^ower, excitement, or 
injurious pressure. 

Sometimes the system falls into a state of exhaustion, from 
which it never rallies. The symptoms indicating such a condition 
would usually be observed before instruments were had recourse 
to : under it the mental and bodily powers are comjjletely worn 
out ; the pulse flags ; the extremities become cold ; there are 
excessive weariness of the limbs, vomiting, sunken features, and 
a hollow eye ; probably no pain is complained of, and the ex- 
pression of the face is sufficient to indicate the danger. Domestic 

On one occasion I was conaiiUod by a pregnant woman for a small tumour at 
die upper port of the tliigh, which was evidently of a malignant nature ; it increased 
so rapidly, that it was clear, if she were allowed to attain her full period, it would, in 
all probability, have acquired such a magnitude as to preclude the possibility of 
^ -‘^ktirpation. I requested the opinion of my father and Mr. Luke, who coincided with 
me as to tho character of the disease, — as to the hazard of performing the operation 
under pregnancy, and as to the danger of allowing the full term of gestation to arrive. 
I, therefore, brought on premature labour about the end of seven mouths : she was 
received into the London Hospital as soon after as was safe; the tumour was 
removed, and she enjoyed her former health. The child presented with the breech , 
the labour was somewhat lingering; and it was unfortunately born dead. 

t MS. Lecture^ 1821. 
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stimulants, nourishment, cordial medicines, opium, ether, and 
ammonia, arc the best and only means to restore the ebbing 
vitality. 

Inflammation of the i^clvic viscera, — After laborious labour, the • 
viscera, at the loAver part of the abdomen and 2>elvis, often go 
into a state of inflammation : suppuration may occur, but it is not 
usual ; the inflammation for the most part terminates either in 
resolution or sloughing. This state is known by shivering, 
general fever, and local pain, — by a quick jmlse, white tongue, 
thirst, heat and dryness of skin, deficient secretion of mijk, and 
by the lochia being suppressed, or scanty and of bad odour ; and 
there is pain on i^ressing the lower part of the belly. If tlic 
uterus feels large, hard, and i)ainful, most likely tlie inflammation 
is principally confined to that viscus ; but the pain being more 
extended, and the SAvelling less circumscribed, would imifly tliat 
the disease is then more diffused ; and there is a greater chance, 
of its terminating in sloughing or in abscess. 

Suppuration is known to have suiiervened by occasional rigors 
occurring, — by the sharpness of the 2)ain ex2)erienced, — by the 
2)ulse increasing in ra2)idity, and falling in power, — and by hectic 
fever. The tongue becomes furred; and there is purging, and 
sweating, and vomiting, and wasting of the body ; 3iiost usually 
the bad sym2)toms increase, and the 2uitient dies ; but sometimes 
the 2^us will be evacuated by the vagina, with almost immediate 
relief. 

Deej) collapse , — A state of dee2> collapse may be produced by 
the extensive contusions and subsequent mortification. I’he entire 
prostration of strength, the muttering delirium and watchfulness, 
the cold clammy extremities, the quick, Aveak, tremuloils, ami 
often irregular 2)ulse, Avill sufficiently characterise this state ; Avhile 
the 2Uirgiugs and vomitings, and aphthous mouth, will indicate the 
extent of the danger. 

Sometimes the 2>arts, rather by their ow^n healing poAvers than 
by the aid of medicine, will become restored ; the symptoms Avill 
gradually abate ; the different organs will sloAvly regain their 
healthy functions ; and after hovering on the brink of destruction 
for some weeks, by a strong effort of the constitution, the 2^atient 
will unexpectedly rally. At other times the parts will slough, a^. d 
various will be the extent of the destruction produced. Occasion- 
ally, the bladder, rectum, and all the coats of the vagina, will 
become gangrenous; the three cavities Avill be throAvn into one"; 
and if the 2 >fttient survive, of A\diich there Avill then be little 
chance, most wretched indeed must be the remainder of her life. 
At others, an a2'>erture will be formed between the vagina and 
neck of the bladder, or some part of the track of the urethra, which, 
unless successful surgical aid be administered, will remain open 
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till death, the urine passing gutiatim through the vagina involun- 
tarily. At others again a portion of the mucous membrane of the 
vagina only will slough ; constitutional irritation, varying in degree, 
will supervene, which will cease on the healing process being 
established ; a cicatrix will be formed, and this will most likely 
impede the passage of the child during a subsequent labour; or 
it may even narrow the canal to such an extent as to prevent 
marital intercourse. 

. Treatment . — Little can be done by medicine under this unfor- 
tunate condition. The parts may be fomented, and the strength 
must be sustained. The introduction of a piece of lint, soaked 
in turpentine and oil, has been recommended to facilitate the 
slough’s separation. As soon as the patient is able to be moved, 
she should be sent into the country ; a change from the close 
atmosphere of town to a more healthy air has often given a fillip 
to the constitution, has renovated* the sinking powders, and put an 
immediate check to some of the Avorst symptoms, especially obsti- 
nate purging. 

InahlliJ^jj to pass urine after delivery is not an infrequent con- 
sequence of lingering labour. It arises from tiirgescence of the 
vessels of the urethra and neck of the bladder, or j)erhaps from 
spasm of the sphincter. 

The introduction of a catheter tAvo or three times in the twenty- 
four hours is necessary in every case where the bladder does not 
void its contents. Occasionally it happens that, after this inability 
has CHUitiimed a short time, the patient, for two or three days, will 
pass her water tolerably Avell ; and subsequently it comes away 
involuntarily. Under this state, if the labour has been tedious, it 
is ahvays to be suspected that a slough has taken place at the 
neck of the bladder, or in the track of tlie urethra, especially if at 
the same time there be a fmtid discharge, and most particularly if 
a small piece of membranous substance has been voided ; Avhich, 
on being Avashed, will be found to be a part of the neck of the 
bladder, sphacelated and separated. These suspicions may be 
confirmed or annulled by simply passing a catheter into the 
bladder, and introducing a finger into the vagina, along the course 
of the urethra ; if any portion of the catheter can be felt naked 
,^t^i:l’ougli the vagina, a fistulous orifice has been fornled, and the 
treatment under such circumstances must be regulated according 
to the common principles of surgery. 

* Even before any aperture is detected, we may suspect the proba- 
bility of such a misfortune being about to hajipen, if, on the Avith- 
drawal of the catheter, after evacuating the bladder, that portion 
of it which has passed through tJie urethra be blackened or 
rendered of a broAvnish colour. The discoloration is dependent 
on a coating of hydrosulphuret of silver, which the instrument 
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obtains, by the action of sulphuretted hydrogen upon the metal. 
This gas is evolved during the destructive process that is going 
on within the canal ; and the effect produced upon tlie catheter, 
proves either that death of some of the structures has actually • 
occurred, or that a strong disposition to gangrenous action exists. 

I have known very few instances where a slough to a greater or 
less extent did not follow such an indication. 

Pressure on the nerves . — Occasionally the nerves suffer ; the 
great sciatic, which lies over a part of the sacro-iliac synchour 
drosis, is especially exposed to pressure, unless there be. a large 
cushion of fat in the pelvic cavity. Pressure on this nerve, under 
labour, produces great pain, numbness, and cramps, and some- 
times a partially paralytic state after delivery. Nerves in them- 
selves do not possess much restorative power, although usually 
they regain their healthy state after labour. I never knew an 
instance in which permanent paralysis existed as a consequence 
of injury done to a nerve during labour, though I have known 
pain, numbness, and inability to move one or botli legs freely, 
continue for many weeks. , 

Tumour on the foetal scalp . — Wlien a child is born after lingering 
labour, the head having been considerably compressed, we shall 
usually find a circumscribed tumour on the scalp at the vertex, 
as depicted in Plates 48, 53, 56, and 57. Such a swelling has 
been often supposed to contain fluid, and I have known it pro- 
posed to be punctured, or incised, though I never saw the prac- 
tice carried into effect. There is a feeling of subdued fluctuation 
in the tumour ; but it is not a morbid growth : it proceeds entirely 
from the collapse of the bones, owing to the compression which 
they have suffered. Generally speaking these cases do very well : 
there is no fluid present, or merely a small quantity in the cellular 
texture that does not require to be let out by an operation. As 
the brain becomes more developed, or regains its healthy form, 
the bones in a few days acquire their natural position, the head 
its 23roper shape; and the tumour disappears. It is only necessary 
to apxfly an evaporating lotion to the part, — more, perhaps, for 
the sake of satisfying the mother, than for any decided advantage 
likely to be derived from its use. 


PRETERNATURAL LABOUR. 

Breech presentations. — Hitherto the attention has been con- 
fined to different cases of head presen^tion ; but as there is 
scarcely any point of the foetal body that may not present in 
labour, those oases in which any other part meets the finger than 
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the head, have been classed, after Denman, as preternatural^ 
labours : of these, by far the most frequent is the presentation of 
one or both nates.* 

Tico orders, — Preternatural labours are divided into two orders; 
the first embracing presentations of the breech, or any part of the 
lower extremities ; and the second, those cases in wliich the child 
offers itself transversely. |- 

* Many speculative fancies have been indulged in, designed to account for the 
preponderance of head presentations ; and gravitation has had most supporters. It 
was supposed that the placenta was invariably situated at the fundus uteri ; and that, 
the feetus being suspended by the funis umbiliculis, its head, which is the heaviest 
part, naturally inclined downwards; especially as in the younger embryo the umbilicus 
is comparatively so near to the pubes. This, however, cannot produce the influence 
ascribed to it ; because, during at least the latter half of utero~geBtation,^the feetus is 
not suspended by the funis, which, indeed, is too long to admit of such a possibility; 
— because the placenta is not always, nor indeed generally, implanted at the fundus 
uteri, — beiug sometimes even situated upon the cervix, or over tlie mouth of the 
womb itself; in which case, at no period of pregnancy would the foetus be suspended 
under the upright posture of the body ; — and because the funis is sometimes found 
coiled around one of the foetal limbs ; which accidental position must influence the 
depending part, even if the embryo were actually suspended. These and other facts 
are most fotvcibly adduced by Dubois, in a paper published in the third volume of the 
Memoii's of the Iloyal Academy of Medicine, page 431, to overturn the opinion that 
gravitation had any influence in producing the presentation of the head ; and he has 
ascribed the genei*al situation to an instinctive impulse implanted in the foetus, which 
inclines it to take the most favourable position for its escape, — as the needle points 
mysteriously to the pole. But such a mode of reasoning and illustration cannot be 
considered cither as argumentative or conclusive ; it is, in fact completely e vailing the 
({uesiion, after attempting to elucidate it; aud the method be has taken can only bo 
l ogju’ded as a cloak for human ignorance. It would, in ray opinion, be much bettor 
not to endeavour to explain the secrets of nature, so deeply hidden, but to content 
ourselves with referring this also to a general, though not invariable law, — a part of 
tUo great system which shows the design, and exemplifios the harmony, that reign 
throughout the whole works of Providence. M. Viroy (Revue M^dicalo, vol. it 1838, 
p. 397), indeed, has stated, that in those pregnant animals of tho multiparient kind 
which lie has dissected, he always found in the horns of the uterus the snouts pointing 
to the vulva ; that in a gravid viper which ho opened, all tho young, eight in number , 
were placed in the direction with their mouth towards the external parts ; that, in 
the egg, the head is always directed to the large end, and that that end is extruded 
first; aud that the same obtains with regard to the ova of fishes. We all know 
that the larvoo of insects escape with their headfirst, — that tho chrysalis eats through 
its shell, and the caterpillar through its silky covering ; and wo see, therefore, one 
common law regulating the whole of nature’s operations. 

+ The average frequency of breech presentations has been variously stated, as 
different tables have been taken for the guide. The returns from tho Maternity in 
Paris, published by Dubois (Dictionuaire do M^decine, second edition, vol. i. p. 370), 
calvulatpd from 20,517 deliveries, show one in 33 — 30 births. Collins (Practical 
Treatise on Midwifery, p. 40) gives tho average of “preternatural presentations’* 
during his mastership of seven years at the Dublin Lying-in Hospital, at one in thirty. 
The number of children born in this penod was 16,654. Tho tables which I have 
A.ept of the patients of the Royal Maternity Charity in London, delivered under my 
own superintendence, since the year 1827 to the end of tho year 1850| amounting to 
48,985 cases, and 49,526 births, give an average of presentations of the pelvis or lower 
extremities, of one iu nearly 40i children. The average published in tho second 
edition of this work, calculated from 35,743 cases aud 36,131 births, was about one 
iu 39. All these, however, include twins and premature labours, in which class of 
cases in’egular presentations are more frequent than in single births or labours at full 
time. See Appendix P. 
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A woman will frequently suspect that she is about to have a 
ci?oss-birtli, as it is called (for all preternatural cases, in common 
parlance, are so termed), if she has suffered any peculiar feelings 
under pregnancy, such as she has not experienced with any of her • 
other children, or if she is different in her size and shape from 
what she had been on former occasions. But on such supposed 
indications we cannot place the least reliance. Inasmuch, indeed, 
as, in breech presentations, the child lies with the long diameter 
of the oval in a situation perpendicular to the trunk of the body, 
the general shape of the uterus will be much the same as if the 
head were downward ; and there is not one symptom by which we 
are able to detect that the breech will present, previously to the 
commencement of labour. It might be supposed, perhai:)S, if the 
uterine parietes were unusually thin, and the woman much atte- 
nuated, that we should be able to feel the hard globular head 
towards the fundus ; and that this might lead us to believe tlio 
case would turn out a breech presentation in labour ; but any 
susincions drawn from such a source must be very liable to error ; 
for it is far from easy to distinguish the head through tjie thick- 
ness of the uterine and abdominal parietes, by the hand applied 
externally. 

Causes . — Many accidental causes, which may be avoided, have 
been supposed to produce cross-births ; such as violent exercise, 
the shaking of a carriage, different postures of the body, and 
especially that in which the hands are frequently raised above the 
head, — as in the case of females emplo3^ed in shops. It is now, 
however, fully known that such circumstances influence in no 
degree the situation of the infant in the womb ; for women wdio 
confine themselves closely to the sofa during the whole. of ges- 
tation, are liable, equally with those who take active, or even 
violent exercise, to have their children present preternatui-ally. 
Some women, indeed, from original formation, or other at present 
inexplicable causes, appear particularly obnoxious to this mis- 
chance, and it has occurred to me to know many instances of 
such peculiarity.* 

Irregular presentations are popularly believed to be more fre- 
quent among the lower than the higher classes. I have reason 
to think that this observation is not correct. That in the aggregate 
there are more cases met with among tlie poor than the rich is^ 
true enough ; but not more than the relative numbers of the two 
orders would lead us to expect. 

Particular position of the child . — Under a breech presentation, 
the child may be variously placed in utero, — with the back towards 
the abdominal muscles of the mother, and the face towards the 
spine, — ^with the face anteriorly, and the back towards the spine. 


See, in confirmation, Collins, Pract. Treatise, p. 40. 
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— with one ilium looking towards the promontory of the sacrum, 
the other towards the symphysis pubis, and the face to one or 
other side of the mother, — and, lastly, in a diagonal direction, one 
ilium being situated against the sacro-iliac symphysis, the other 
behind the groin of the opposite side. The first-named position 
•is the most usual, witli the back towards the abdominal muscles, 
tlie face towards the spine, with the right side towards the left 
side of the pelvis, and the left side towards the right (Plate 61) ; 

. and the foetal body is inclined, in a slight degree, towards a 
diagoiial position, one of tlic nates being a little in advance of the 
otlier ; so that the child does not present itself with the anus 
directly over tlie centre of the os uteri, but a little to one side. 

Pro(jrcss of the labour . — ^\yicn the breecli presents, the labour 
commences exactly as it would do had tlie headoftered itself : pre- 
viously to tbe accession of uterine i)ains, the womb subsides lower 
in the person, — partly in consequence of the cervix uteri being 
received into the cavity of the pelvis, and partly in consequence 
of the contri^ption going' on in the uterine volume itself. The 
pains at first appear weak, slow, and at long intervals ; but they 
gradmilly*increase both in frequency and strength. Under these 
contractions the os uteri dilates, the membranes protrude through 
it into the vagina; after an uncertain time they rupture, and the 
breech of the child occupies the brim. 

. In illustration of the passage of the child through the pelvis, 
1 will instance the case most commonly met with ; viz. wdiere 
the face !s looking towards the spine, and one ischium is some- 
what preceding the other. The os uteri being entirely dilated, 
the membranes broken, and the breech entering the pelvis, it is 
propeljed downwards with each pain, and recedes a little in the 
interval, till it comes to press on tlie outlet of the pelvis. Now, 
inasmuch as the greatest width of the breech is from side to side, 
it is evident that the fietus has already adapted itself to the capa- 
city of the pelvic brim, in the situation most favourable for its 
entrance into the cavity ; but when it presses on the outlet, its 
long diameter is opposed to the short diameter of the outlet ; and 
^in tliis situation a slight turn is effected : — though not so com- 
plete, perhaps, as the head takes under a natural presentation ; — 
one of the -ilia gliding along the concavity of the sacrum, and the 
other api>earing under the arch of the pubes. In this way it is 
propelled, distending the perineum considerably, till the breech 
— entirely in the world. (Plate 62.) The legs pass doubled, with 
the toes ux3 towards the chest, and "when they are expelled as 
far as the knees, they arc usually tlirown out of the vagina by the 
action of its fibres. While the body of the foetus is thus passing 
through the outlet of the pelvis, after the turn is effected, 
the slioulders are entering the brim, either witli their long 
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diameter in the direction of the lateral diameter of the brim, or a 
little diagonally. As the foetal body traverses the cavity, the 
hands are slipped up towards the head, so that the axillse and 
the inner surface of the arms come into direct contact witli the 
mother^s structures. The pains continuing, and the fa^tus being 
propelled lower, the axilla) come to press against the interior- 
surface of the ischia : another turn is then eifected ; by means of 
which, one peeps up under the arch of the pubes, and the other is 
directed along the sacral cavity and the perineum. Here, again, 
the shoulders are thrown into the best possible position for. their 
escape, and, at the same time, the head is entering the brim in 
the most favourable situation for its transit ; but on arriving at 
tlie outlet, the cliin hitching on the iqjernal surface of one ischium, 
the occiput on the other, ihe greatest diameter of the head is in 
the direction of the shortest diameter of the outlet ; and it is as 
impossible th^ it can pass without being changed in situation, as 
it would be while the face looked to either ischium under aft 
original presentation of the vertex. It is necess|^ry, therefore, 
that a third turn should take place ; and this, like the previous 
turns, ‘is accomplished by the expulsive action of the .uterus 
above being resisted by the formation of the bones below. — The 
face is thrown into the hollow of the sacruih, the occiput under the 
arch of the pubes, and the head is expelled with the face sweeping 
the perineum. Usually, the arms remain by the side of the head 
until the child is quite born, if no assistance be rendered. 

The case next in frequency is, where the face looks anteriorly, 
and the back towards tlie spine. The same effect is produced by 
the expulsive efforts as in the former. The breech descends 
to the outlet of the pelvis, receding and advancing alternately 
as the pains return and intermit ; a slight turn is effected ; one of 
the ilia appears under the arch of the pubes, the other traverses 
the perineum; the breech and legs are born; the shoulders 
pass the brim, and descend until they press upon the structures 
at the outlet ; one of the axillae is then directed under the arch of 
the pubes, the other follows the curve of the sacrum, and the 
head is propelled into the cavity of the pelvis, with the face look- 
ing to one side and the occiput to the other. It might, a priori, 
be supposed that, as the face was originally lying towards the 
abdominal muscles of the mother, the occiput would be expelled 
along the hollow of the sacrum, and the face emerge anteriorly ; 
but this is not the case ; for when the shoulders are external ani 
the head is in the pelvis, the face is directed to one side or the 
otlier, exactly as when the child presents with the face towards 
the spine in the first instance; and a precisely similar turn is 
effected, the face being directed backwards ; so that the foetus, in 
its transit, makes a semicircular rotation, the face being placed 
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forwards at the commencement of labour, and being expellei 
tlirough the outlet traversing the sacrum and perineum, 
believe that in no instance, if the case were left entirely to natur 
— provided the child and pelvis were of common size and form— 
^woukl tlie face be expelled under the arcli of the pubes. 

If tlie breech is offering itself diagonally, exactly the sam( 
occurrences take place as I have just described ; for the pelvis ii 
almost, if not quite, as wide from the sacro-iliac synchondrosii 
. to the opposite groin, as from side to side. But when the child’i 
abdomen is directed to one ilium, and the back towards the other 
the long diameter of the breech is in the direction of the shor 
diameter of the jielvic brim, — and the probability is that it wouh 
not pass with the same ease as in either of the former cases ; bu 
that it would be turned a little to one side before it entered th 
cavity. The changes in position just adverted to would then tak 
lilacc, and expulsion would be accomplished in the same way as i 
it offered in the more Usual direction of breech presentations. 

Breech iiresentations with feet . — It is, however, not only breed 
presentations that form the first order of preternatural labours 
one or bo*tli feet may present (Plate 63), or a foot and the brecc. 
together, or both feet and the breech^ or a knee and a foot (Plat 
() i), or both knees. Thus erven this apparently simple order c 
X>rcternatural cases admits of a great variety. 

/ It is evident that there will not be more difficulty when th 
knees present, than in a brecoh presentation — probably not "s 
much ; because the jiarts are expanded more gradually, the bod 
of the child forming more of a cone. But although it is, perhaps 
not so painful a labour as when the legs are doubled up toward! 
the ab.domen,' still it is more dangerous to the child, since then 
must he more pressure on the funis umbilicalis vvhen the uppe 
part of the body, or the head is passing, in consequence of th: 
parts not having beep so completely opened as if the breech ha< 
previously escaped with the'tbighs bent upwards. 

If the breech and one or both feet should present, which is b] 
no means unusual, more space would be occupied, and mor 
would generally be taken up, than if the breech presentee 
singly; but still the same action would go on, and the sam 
effect would be proihiced, provided the pelvis were sufficientlj 
large. One foot, or perhaps both, would be protruded externalL 
before the breech, the same turns would be effected, and th 
- labour would most likely be completed by nature, without th 
necessity of any extraordinary assistance being applied. 

Conduct under breech presentation . — In cases of breech preser 
tation a great deal more attention is required of the obstetricia: 
than under a natural labour, as well for the protection of tin 
woman’s parts, as for the preservation of the child’s life ; for th 
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infant is always placed in greater or less jeopardy from the com- 
pression which the funis nmbilicalis must suffer, during the pas- 
sage of the shoulders and tlic head. More care is requisite also 
to prevent injury to the woman’s structures ; because, in natural 
labour, when the head is born, — since that possesses the largcsL 
circumference of any portion of the fa'tal body, — the passages are 
generally distended by it to such a degree as to permit the easy 
transit of the other parts. But when the breech comes first, 
being smaller in diameter than the shoulders, it only causes a 
partial dilatation ; the shoulders pressing upon the same structures 
subsequently, distend them still more, and at last the head, which 
is the largest body, has still farther to open them ; so that they 
are subjected to gi-adually increasing pressure as the different parts 
of the child’s person progressively emerge, one after the oliier; 
and it is therefore necessary for us to continue our support to the 
perineum until the infant is entirely in the world. In natural 
labour, however, we need only protect these structures while the 
head and shoulders are making their escape. 

The first duty we have to perform, is to ascertain the presenta- 
tion ; and it is a matter of the greatest possible consequence that 
we should detect a breech case early in the labour, lest we should 
confound it with the head, and more particularly with the shoulder; 
for there are many points of resemblance between the breech and 
both these parts; and,— while a breech case reqiiires compara- 
tively little assistance, — under a shoulder presentation, the per- 
formance of an operation both difficult and dangerous becomes 
necessary to accomplish delivery. 

No indication authorising a supposition that the breech pre- 
sents, can be gathered from the mode in which the membranes 
protrude into the vagina, which is usually, — as when the head 
offers, — in the form of the large end of an egg. But the breech 
may be discriminated from the head and other parts, as soon as 
it can be felt, by some marks both positive and negative ; and I 
shall now only point out the diagnostic marks wdth reference to 
the head, reserving those connected with the shoulder for future 
consideration. The breech is not so round, nor so hard, nor so 
strongly ossified as the head: — it is not divided into comjjart- 
ments by sutures and fontanelles ; on the Contrary, it -possesses 
two hemispheres : it is more fleshy, softer to the finger, and is not 
so resistant to the touch ; w^e may movSt probably also detect the 
chink between the thighs, the organs of generation, and the anus. 
If we have fully ascertained the existence of these negative and 
positive marks, and especially if we have detected the organs of 
generation, male or female, and the anus, it is impossible that we 
can mistake the breech for the head. 

These points must be determined previously to the rupture of 
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the membranes ; and our examination must be made with the ’ 
greatest cftre, and in the interval of uterine contraction, lest we , 
should let otf the liquor amnii ; for in the case we are considering, 
it is even of greater importance to preserve the cyst entire, than if 
li v»'cre a head liresentation. When we first make an examination, 
•if the nates be the most depending part, and we ascertain that 
there is not that characteristic feel which the head supplies, we 
may be in doubt as to whetlier the shoulder or breech be at the 
Ju'im. If so, we should x>ass two fingers of the left hand, during 
theltbsence of pain, into the jiclvis, up to the brim, within the os 
uteti ; and it is seldom that we cannot, in this way, gain the 
information we seek. 

Having, then, loositively detected the breech, there is no neces- 
sity roll alarm, — we arc not to sujipose that the woman will be . 
endangered; — we must not manifest, in our manner, either 
agitation or anxiety ; — and we must be particularly cautious not 
tb let the patient hear the word “ cross-birth ” whisxiered in her 
cliamber ; because she will certainly be more or less excited, and 
such a shock might be suddenly impressed as to suspend labour, 
and retard it for a number of liours. We may, then, endeavour 
to evade her anxious question, ivhether cvcnjthimj h right, by 
assuring her of her x)erfect safety.' At tlie same time, it is desir- 
j^le that her friends should be informed that the case is one of 
^le simplest kind of cross-hirlhs ; that most xn’obably no oiieration 
will be required, but that tliero is a considerable chance — esx)e- 
cially if it be a first labour — that the child will not be born alive. 
If in this first examination we are quite satisfied that the breech 
presents, but are not able to detect whether the abdomen of the 
child is situated backwards or forwards, it is neither necessary 
nor proper that we should be constantly making examinations for 
the purpose of ascertaining this point. It is right that we should 
be a little more assiduous in our attention to the patient than if 
the head jiresents, but not so officious as to alarm her ; and it is 
quite requisite that we should not absent ourselves from the house. 
We may occasionally institute an examination, in the absence of 
pain, to watch the progress of the dilatation of the os uteri, 
and the descent of the membranes, but we must be most careful not 
to break them, although they should api)ear externally ; waiting, 
even then, within proper limits, for their spontaneous rupture. 

I'he membranes having given Avay, and the breech fully occu- 
X>yi«g the pelvic cavity, we must apjily our hand, guarded by a 
napkin, — in the same way as when the head presents, — over the 
jieriiieum, and support it until the breech and legs are in the 
world ; and as soon as the umbilicus has appeared externally, we 
must bring down a fold,* in order to prevent the vessels of the 

^ See Plate 65. 
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I funis from being stretched. It has been shown that the umbilical 
arteries run ih a twisted direction around the vein, and it is a 
necessary consequence that a compression of their cavities, and a 
diminuticm in their calibre, would take place quite as easily from 
a tightening of the cord, as from actual pressure being applied to 
it. We cannot prevent the direct compression which the funis- 
must suffer between the child’s head and tlie pelvic bones, but we 
can prevent tension, by bringing down a portion as a loop ; and it 
is very possible, if we neglected this precaution, that, as the body 
was being expelled, the cord would be so stretched as to iirfpccfe 
the circulation, and destroy the infant’s life. 

When the shoulders are about to pass, it is our duty to take 
care that they offer themselves in that position most favourable 
for their exit; and if they do not, to turn one under .tlnniTch of 
the pubes, and the other into the hollow of the sacrum ; and this 
is doubly requisite, not only for the easy transit of the arms them- 
selves, but for the purpose of placing the head in the mo5t 
favourable position for its passage through the brim. The arms 
being brought down, we may direct the head into the most easy 
situation for its escape, taking advantage of the expulsive action 
of the uterus to aid our gentle endeavours. When the head is 
fully occupying tlie pelvis, the ‘chin being within one ilium, aiid 
the occiimt within tlie other, we may with great advantage 
facilitate the turn of the face, into tlie liollow of the sacrum, 
placing the right hand on the back of the cliild, and the left on 
the abdomen ; the two first fingers of the right hand forming 
a crutch around the neck. We may then support the perineum 
with the left hand ; as the head is passing, we may turn the nape 
of the neck up under the symxihysis pubis, as on a pivot; bring 
the back towards the mens veneris ; and thus assist the birth, not 
by drawing the child’s head forcibly out, but merely guiding and 
receiving it as it is expelled by the action of the uterine and 
vaginal fibres.* 

The child being bom, our duties are exactly those appertaining 

* I have been called upon to extract the head In many cases, where it was sulT- 
pogjed that the pelvis was distorted or the head preteniaturally large, merely because 
the previous attendant had not been mindful of causing the hoi^ to 4)088 through 
the brim with its long diameter in the direction of the long diameter of the brim, 
but had brought the child down with the face backwards, so that the forehead im- 
pinged on the prominence of the sacrum, as shown in Plate 66 , or forwards against 
the symphysis pubis : such an accident, Iwsides entailing much additional pain oiLAlie 
mother, is almost certainly followed by the infant’s death, from the pressure to 
which the cord must be exposed. It may be prevented by paying due regard that 
the face passes through the brim towards one or other ilium; and may be remodied,g^ 

I when it has taken place, by turning it in tho same direction. Placing the bead in the 
i most favourable position for its passage through the brim, is one of the most important 
I points in the management of a breech case ; but it i?, of all tho duties appertaining to 
I such a case, pei haps, the one most frequently neglected. 
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,0 common labour ; we must wipe its face, take care that it does 
lot inhale any of the mucus that may hang about its mouth, 
separate it as before described, dispose of it to the nurse or some 
other party, and then make an examination of the uterine 
JlJumoiir. In all cases of breech presentation, it is riglit that a 
.warm bath and other resuscitating means should be in readiness, 
and close at hand, in order that the best chance sh'outd'be afforded ^ 
of restoring the child, provided animation be suspended. 

It used to be the custom, and it is still practised by some, to 
make traction as soon as the breech is in the pelvis, and before * 
the nates appear externally, by hooking the finger first in one 
groin, aujil then in the other, and thus to bring down the legs, so 
that the feet might pass externally as early as possible. Dr. William 
Hunter at one time recommended this practice, and he was by 
no means a meddlesome obstetrician. The object of the recom- 
mendation was to save the patient pain. It was argued, Why 
should we suffer the woman’s structures to be so much distended 
by the doubled breech, when we have it in our power easily to 
relieve them of the tension, by bringing down the feet, and 
allowing them to be expanded more gi’adually ? and it certainly 
was both a veiy plausible argument, as well as natural conclusion. 
But the result of this practice is to jilacc the child’s life in 
imminent hazard : as long as the legs are turned up towards the 
belly, so long that portion of the funis near the child’s body may 
possibly be protected by the triangular space formed between the 
two thighs and the abdomen ; and thus a certain degree of secu- 
rity may be obtained. Again, wdien the breech has been expelled 
doubled, it has prepared tlie way for the exit of the shoulders and 
head much more comjdetely than when it has passed with the feet 
foremost. The w^oman’s structures must be subjected to a definite 
degree of distension during the passage of the head; and the 
extent to which that distension is carried is not influenced at all 
by the mode in which the breech has pa#d the pelvic apertures. 
Is it not better, then, that she should suffer the pain which ciinnot 
be prevented, at first, wdth the chancQ of saving the child’s life, 
than undergo it afterwards, when there is a much gi’eater proba- 
bility of its being bora, Hunter, indeed, soon saw the 

danger of interfering Ifi’ilie manner he first adopted; and he was 
accustomed to say in his lectures, that wlien he used to extract 
the legs before the breech, he lost almost every child ; but when 
he changed his mode of practice, and let the breech pass doubled, 
and did not allow the legs to escape until after the knees were 
born, he was much more fortunate i|i|aving the children ; * and 
the same result has been noticed by suosequent observers. When 


* See Morriman’s Synopsis, p. 71 ; note of Dr. Hunter’s MS. Lectures. 
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the body is expelled, indeed, and the arms still remain within the 
pelvis, our active assistance becomes not only useful, but almost 
necessary : we may then endeavour to relieve the ^larts from dis- 
tension, by bringing the arms cautiously down, for their presence 
in the vagina can be of no service ; they cannot preserve the funis 
umbilicalis from pressure; — nay, they are actually doing harm, for 
they take up room, jirevent the easy descent of the head, and may 
perhaps themselves press upon the cord. But in attempting to 
bring down the arms, our efforts must be most gentle ; and we 
• must be very careful to direct the limbs forwards, so that the 
hands should sweep over the child’s face. If we were to turn 
them backw^ards, we must necessarily break or dislocate the- 
humerus — an accident that might most easily happen, from the 
imperfectly ossified state of the bones. That arm placed behind 
the synijiliysis i)ubis must be brought down first ; and this it is 
in general not difficult to accomplish, by sliding one or two 
fingers perfectly over the shoulder, carrying them a little wiiy 
along the humerus, and carefully directing the fore-arm anteriorly ; 
this being effected, we may bring the child’s body forward, so 
that the side of the neck should be applied closely under the 
symphysis pubis, introduce two fingers of the left hand back 
towaxds the sacrum, and in the same tender manner extract the 
other arm. (Plate 67.)* 

The parts being now relieved from tension, the head pressing 
somewhat on the outlet of the pelvis, we may favour the incli- 
nation of the face into the hollow of tlie sacrum by the means just 
recommended ; and if there be any difficulty in so doing, we may 
pass a finger into the mouth of the child (Plate (38), depress tlie 
chin, and give tlie head the requisite turn. Let us not, however, 
forget the delicate structures on which we are o])erating : let us 
remember that the bones are not strong and solid, but are easily 
broken; that there is ajsyniphysis in the centre of the jaw; that 
we may either dislocatilj&ie articulation, separate the symphysis, 
or break the bone itself. Every practitioner is aware how tenderly 
conducted should be the examination of an infant’s body after 
birth; and quite as gentle should be our attempts to relievo, it 
(luring labour. 

Under a breech presentation, after, has been 

* Denman, chap. xiv. see. 3, says : — ** It has been esteemed by some a very inju- 
dicious practice to bring down the arms of the child ; these being turned along the 
head, preventing, in their opinion, that contraction of the os uteri round the ueck of 
the child, which would bo an im^^meut to its complete deliverance.” Such fears 
are merely hypothetical. I nevei^|pEow the occurrence dreaded take place so as t« 

retard tho child’s passage. When the undilated state of the uterine mouth ogers 
much impediment to tho birth after the l)ody is bom, it is by girding tho upper piii*,. 
of the head just above the nasal bones, as is well described by Merritnaii, 
Synopsis, p. 76. 
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evacuated, the meconium is frequently, but by no means invari- 
ably, squeezed out of the rectum, by the mechanical pressure 
sustained. This circumstance has therefore been noted as a 
sj^mptom of breech presentation. It is dangerous to rely on this 
occurrence for an indication ; both because it is not universal in 
breech presentations, and also because it may take place under 
other positions of the foetus. Besides, it cannot appear until after 
the rupture of the membranous cyst; and it is far better and 
safer to trust to the knowledge gained by a minute examination of 
all those points of the foetal body which can be embraced by the 
finger, than to any accidental sign. 


liNEE niKSENTATIONS 

next come under consideration. I will suppose that the child is 
at* the brim of the pelvis ; that the labour in the first instance is 
going on pretty well — much the same as if the head or breech 
presented. Tlio os uteri o])ens,‘ the membranous bag somewhat 
protrudes — perhaps in the form of the finger of a glove, instead 
of assuming tliat of an egg ; but this is not always the case. 
Upon making our examination at the commencement of labour, 
we detect a small round substance, with a flattened surface, 
possessing the characteristics neither of the head nor the breech. 
We are tlieu quite sure that mnlhcr of these parts presents ; but 
ive may not be so certain wdiether it be a leg or an arm that meets 
our finger.* 

If one or both knees offer, the case will usually be terminated 
by the natural efforts; but if it be an elbow presentation, under 
wdiich the child lies transversely, w^e must change its position 
before delivery can be effected. It therefore becomes a matter of 
the greatest consequence, that we should discriminate between the 
patella and olecranon ; and I shall mention the distinctive marks 
when on the subject of transverse presentations. Should tlie 
finger come into contact with two limbs doubled, indeed, we may : 
feel certain tliat the case belongs to that order of preternatural 
presentations which we arc now considering; for it is impossible 
for both elbows to protrude into the vagina at the same time. 

The knees will descend into the pelvis ; and the legs will drop 
out of the vagina, earlier than if the thighs had been bent up 
towards the abdomen ; the breech will be expelled ; the funis 
umbilicalis will have lost its protection ; and the infant will be in 
great danger of perisliiug. 

Plato 64 sLows a knee and foot presenting, and a fold of tbo funis prolapsed. 
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FOOTLING PRESENTATION. 

Again, one or both feet may present, the breech being easily 
distinguishable by the finger, or lying perfectly out of the reach of 
Ji common examination. (Plate 08 .) 

When we feel the digital extremity of the limb, — since there 
is no part of the child’s body but the hand with which it can 
possibly be confounded, — it becomes our duty to discriminate 
between the two, for reasons previously more than once incul- 
cated ; and this we can almost always do even before the mem- 
branes rupture. The foot is known by the rounded instep, by the 
prominent heel, by the toes being all in one line, and by no one 
of the digits being an opponent to the others. When the hand 
is at the pelvic brim, — as I shall hereafter state, — we feel tlte 
flattened wrist and palm, the thumb an opponent to the fingers, 
the fingers of different lengths, and the absence of the marks jiist 
described. 

Under presentation of the feet, the labour is usually rather 
lingering, and the dilatation of the passages goes on but slowly ; 
nevertheless, this forms no excuse for hurry or interference : we 
must wait a moderate time for the descent of the child, and allow 
Nature to accomplish her intention unaided; unless, indeed, 
there be danger, or some urgent reason be present for accelerating 
the labom\ Should two or three hours have elapsed since the 
rupture of the membranes, or should any alarming symptoms 
supervene, we must take one foot, or both, between two fingers of 
the left hand, and, by a little traction, bring down the legs ; we 
have then made tlie case one of the most simple of preternatural 
labours. 

Circumstances requiring assistance under a breech pre- 
sentation. — Many accidents may happen during the progress of 
labour under a breech presentation, independently of exhaustion 
from a long continuance of painful efforts, which will require that 
delivery should be accelerated ; and some of these originate in 
the mother’s system, others in the child’s. Thus hcemorrhage, 
convulsions, or syncope, may induce us to terminate the labour ; 
and delivery is generally more easily accomplislied than when the 
head presents ; for we are then compelled either to introduce the 
hand into the uterus, and change the position of the foetus, or to 
apply the forceps, or use the perforator, if that dreadful instru- 
ment be required to save the mother ; but when the breech or 
feet present, we have merely to make traction by the leg, provided 
it be easily brought down, or by surrounding the groin with a 
finger or blunt hook, — as will be more particularly described 
subsequently. 
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Danger to the child’s life would also induce us to expedite the 
. termination of the labour. 

We arc not likely to ascertain that the child is in jeopardy 
*until after the breech is expelled ; but, when the body is half’ 
born, our indication may be taken partly from the state of pulsa- 
tion in the cord, and partly from a futile attempt at respiration 
being made while the head still remains either in the uterus or 
^ vagina. I have already directed that, as soon as the umbilicus 
has appeared externally, a loop of the funis should be brought 
•down, to prevent tension on its vessels; and, at the same time, 
an observation may be made on the rapidity and strength of the 
foetal circulation. If the arteries of the funis are beating freely, 
firmly, and equably, about one hundred strokes in a minute, the 
chili is in no present danger, and we need not accelerate the 
. lurbour for its sake ; for by so acting we might leave the uterus 
uncontracted, and occasion an attack of hemorrhage. But if, on 
the* contrary, the circulation be languid; or if the beats be very 
rapid, small, feeble, tremulous, or intermittent, some impediment 
exists to the transmission of the blood through the cord, and the 
child’s life is in imminent hazard. 

The other indication implying danger to the child, is an abor- 
tive attempt at breathing before the head is in the world ; and 
this is known by a sudden spasm of the diaphragm and abdo- 
minal muscles, repeated at uncertain intervals. It would appear 
almost incredible that tlie infant should endeavour to respire 
while the face is closely embraced by the maternal structures, 
and when it can inhale nothing but the uterine discharges : such, 
however, I have witnessed on numerous occasions. This con- 
vulsive effort is never observed so long as the circulation along 
the funis is carried on with vigour; because, while the child’s 
wants can be supplied through the medium of the placenta, there 
is no necessity for calling forth the hitherto dormant function 
of the lungs ; but when that source is cut off, a fresh action is 
requisite for the continuance of life. This gasp, then, is indica- 
tive of danger, and, together with a declining state in the pow er 
of the circulation tlirough the umbilical vessels, would induce us 
to expedite the delivery, lest the foetus should perish in tran&itu* 


* Meigs (Treatise on Obstetrics, p. 405), instructs that we should ‘'endeavour 
to preserve the child from sutfocation by passing two fingers upwards, until they 

• reach the two maxillai’y bones, and cover the nose ; by doing this,” he says, " the 
backs of the fingers, pressing the perineum backwards, serve to keep an open com- 
munication with the air, and the child can breathe very well. I have kept,” he 
coiflinues, “ a child alive in this way, breathing, and sometimes crying, for twenty 
or twenty-five minutes before the birth of the head.” Dr. Meigs has been much 
more successful in establishing respiration, under such circumstances, than I have : 

* and BO difficult have I found it to keep up “an open communication” between the 
child's lungs and the external atmosphere, that I have always thought it neoessary 
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In using our extractive means, however, we must ever remember 
the sensibility of the mother’s organs, and the delicacy of the 
foetal body. Violence may do irreparable injury ; and great exer- 
tion even, in the case under consideration, is inadmissible. 


DIFFICULT BREECH PRESENTATIONS. 

Having become acquainted with the mechanism of head and 
breech presentations, and the difficulties that arc sometimes met 
with under natural labour, the student liiay readily suppose tliat 
delays will also occur, and that impediments will exist to the easy 
passage of the foetus, when the nates, or any pai*t of the lower 
extremities, offer themselves at the j)clvic brim. 

All the causes referable to the mother, which have been befere 
described as producing delay under natural labour, may equally 
occasion difficulty when the breech presents ; and these ma;f be 
included in one of the two general heads — cither inefficiency of 
the propelling powers, or diminulioii of space in the passages. 

Inefficient uterine action. — It is very generally remarked 
that, under breech presentations, the uterus, for some time after 
the rupture of the membranes, acts more feebly than in natural 
labour ; and this is perhaps owing to the breech producing less 
pressure or irritation ujion the os uteri than tlic hai-der head 
w^ould do: but the contractions presently becom» sufficiently 
strong ; and when the pelvic cavity is prettj well occupied by 
the foetal body, and the perineum somewliat on the stretch, the 
pains are fully as powerful as when the head is passing. Such 
cases, then, require no artificial assistance ; nor is it necessary 
or desirable to stimulate the uterus to increased action. But 
should the patient have been debilitated by previous disease, w^orn 
down by excessive discharges, be of relaxed fibre, or have borne 
a great many children, we may anticipate a necessity for some 
extraordinary aid. Should then, this sluggishness on the part of 
the propelling powers continue, while at the same time the 
pelvis possesses sufficient capacity, and tlie soft structures have 
acquired a due degree of relaxation and distensibility, it is right 
that we should endeavour, by the means already mentioned,* to 
increase the tone of the uterus, and supersede the necessity for 
manual interference ; — such are warm diluents, taken internally ; 
gentle friction, with slight pressure over the abdomen ; change 
of posture ; and— should the arterial system also be acting with 
diminished energy — we may have recourse to stimuli. The ergot 

to resort to speedy extraction, ‘whenever I have remarked the disposition to breathe 
that I ha\e noticed in the text as an evidence of danger on the child's port. 

* Page 206, et 
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of rye, as a general rule, is perhaps inadmissible ; Ifut if it be 
exhibited, the cautions before noted must not be lost sight of. 

Presuming, then, the case under treatment is one in which 
•such circumstances obtain as I have just specified, and the means 

* recommended have not the desired effect, it next becomes a 
""N^estion whether we are warranted in resorting to delivery by art. 

'fo^nswer this question, many circumstances must be taken into 
coii^doration, which have been before sufficiently dwelt on ; but 
since artificial delivery under a breech presentation is for the most 
•part easier than when the head offers, it may be allowable, and 
perliaps advisable, to use the means we are in possession of rather 
earlier than if tlie presentation were natural; provided, indeed, no 
risk would be incurred of injuring the maternal structures. The 
method to be adopted will depend much on the situation of the 
breech : if it be somewhat low in the pelvis, our finger will in 
most instances be sufficient for the purpose ; by hooking it over 
the •groin, and the application of a little traction, we may probably 
bring the breech to press upon the perineum : we shall then most 
likely find that uterine action is‘ increased in proportion as the 
perineum becomes distended ; and that no further extractive aid 
is required. But should the breech be so high that wc are unable 
to insinuate our finger round the thigh, so as to give us the 
requisite command, wo may, by another very simple means, pro- 
duce a most valuable and useful purchase : the extr^hiity of a silk 
or cambric Irtiiidkerchief may be worked over the groin, without 
any groat difficulty ; by drawing down the end of which a loop is 
foTiiied round the fcetal limb, and a most powerful hold is 
obtained. If the handkerchief be used carefully and tenderly, it 
is j)referable to an iron hook ; but should the application of the 
handkerchief be difficult or impracticable, wc possess an instru- 
ment, — more efficient, perhaps, but more dangerous, — in the 
bluiit^hook, — to be employed only as a last resourc e. If the 
breech Have entered in any degree into the cavity of the pelvis, 
wc can generally succeed in encompassing one or other limb by a 
;.commoii-siz^jd hook. Having, then, warmed and greased the 
instrument, we carry its handle up towards the abdomen, introduce 
its point within the vagina, and insinuate it over the bend of one 
thigh, directing it by the first finger of the left hand, previously 
passed round the groin ; gentle traction must then bo made in 
the direction towards the coccyx, and we shall most probably 

• cause the foetal body to descend.* In making use of the purchase 
^ we thus obtain, we must not lose sight of the delicacy of the 

; chikl’s structures, and the imperfectly ossified state of tlie 
i bones-, and we must bear vividly in our mind tlie remembrance 

V * Plate 69 eliows the hlunt hook, applied over tlie thigh, the second finger of the 
/ left hand guarding its point. 
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of the ^Sivous iDjuries we injay, without caution, inflict uiion 
its person. 

In the cases now under consideration, as well as those of 
impaction of the breech, we have been recommended by some 
practitioners* to adapt the forceps over each ilium of the child — 
if the os uteri be dilated — and to extract by a movement similar 
that used when they are applied upon the head;+ there are, h )W- 
ever, numerous objections to tliis mode of proceeding. The inf^tru- 
ment not being made for the breech, but for a more globular body, 
does not fit that part, and is liable to slip, to the great hazard o£ 
the mother’s structures. The only way, indeed, by which we can 
cause the blacles to keep their hold at all, is by squeezing the 
handles firmly together, so that the points may take a deep nip 
upon the foetal body ; and the youngest student in anatomy would 
at once call to memory important organs likely to suffer severely 
from this rude pressure. The foetal pelvis might be broken ; and 
that would be an accident of no trifling importance. We may 
also do irr^j^able injury to some of the soft parts. The liver, 

‘ from its in the fa^us, occupying as it does the chief 

part of the aE^men, with its edge descending nearly to the pelvic 
brim, is mudi exposed to be bruised or ruptured ; and this injury 
is ttie more likely To in consequence of its high vascu- 

larityi and the tenderness pf its substance : nor are the intestines 
altogether from tbe chance of being wounded. For such 

reasons, then, |jo»sider the^ j(orceps inapplicable to cases of 
breech prese^tbmi %nd, if assistance be required, would infimtely 
prefer”" sither o? the 4 th^ee methods above recommended, , 

Distortion of tTie} pfinvis. — Supposing, however, that the 
protraction is caused by a want of room in the bony pelvis, and 
that the diminution of space is at the brim, in the conjugate 
diameter, — where, in4eed, we usually meet with it, — such a case 
must of necessity be difficult in proportion as the pelvis is con- 
tracted ; and we shall sometimes, as in head preselitations, find 
that difficulty almost insurmountable. 

Our ^st duty, under such a state of tilings, is to detect the 
^cause of delay ; and we can have little difficulty in determining 
this point ; for the uterus would most likely be acting sufficiently 
strongly to propel the breech through the brim, if* there were 
space enough to admit it ; and we can positively measure the 
dimensions of ihfi pelvis as easily aS though the head presented, 
and by the same^eans. The only question is as to the space 
necessary for tfre^tjfsnsmission of the breech. Now, this part of 

* Practical Observsttons. L* 29^^ 

f We read in (j^arag. 1951, nf deliyer^ was 

first acemnplished by trpimohticatwt wbc mistook tn» bre8^ for tite aead, adapted 
tUe forceps, and of bh novel - x ^ 
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the foetal body does not possess a circumference so large as the 
head, and, being softer, it is more compressible ; so that it may be 
^ squeezed through a smaller aperture than the cranium, while 
whole, would require : at the same time, ho^vever, since it pos- 
sesses na cavity which can be opened, and no contents which can 
^e evactfated, it is impossible to draw it through so small a pelvis 
ae the mutilated and collapsed skull. If, indeed, the pelvis 
ii\asm*e but two inches and a half from pubes to sacrum, I am 
persuaded the double breech may, by management, be made to 
.pass, and that it could be extracted through a considerably less 
space, provided the legs were first brought down. 

But, even if we "succeed with the breech, a larger space is 
required for the shoulders ; and if they pass, still there is more 
i\)om necessary for the passage of the head : so that we have 
dihiculty following difliciilty, and each of them greater than the 
one preceding. This, indeed, is just the reverse of what 
happens under a head presentation; for, generally speaking, 
when the head is born, the body can be extracted with compara- 
tive case. 

Being, then, fully satisfied that tlie breech presents; having 
learned that the pelvis is malformed or small, the woman having 
been some hours in uninterrupted labour ; iierceiving that there 
is a chance of her sinking under her continued struggles, unless 
she be assisted, — we arc fully warranted in offering relief by the 
means I have already stated. It is not, indeed, necessary to wait 
until the os uteri is entirely dilated, because the breech may be 
extracted through the pelvic brim before full dilatation has taken 
place, provided the organ be soft and distensible. It is our duty, 
in all instances, to endeavour to extract the child without injury 
to its person ; but should the diminution of space be great, we 
can scarcedy expect that it will pass alive ; because if it be at the 
full time, and avcU ossified, we shall most likely be obliged to 
evacuate its brain before the head can be born. Notwithstanding 
this probability, since in the particular case under treatment it 
may be smaller and less ossified than usual, we must be most 
careful to prevent injuring its limbs, by the efforts W'e make for its 
liberation. 

• A gentle swaying motion from side to side will facilitate the 
escape of the body, after the passage of the breech, which being 
born, one shoulder must he tm*ned into the hollow of the sacrum, 
and the other broiiglit underneath the pubes. The arms must be 
extracted in the manner already pointed out,* and the liead must 
brought to the jielvic brim, in the situation most favourable 
for its exit ; namely, with the face to one ilium, and the occiput to 
the other, in the transverse direction, which in the contracted pelvis 

^ Pago 348. 
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is the longest diameter. We must then pass a finger of one hand 
into the mouth, and depress the chin, while we make traction by 
the two first fingers of the other, fitted like a crutch across the 
shoulders ; taliing care not to dislocate the neck or injure the jaw. 
By tins means we shall probably enable the head to* pass the 
brim ; and when it has entered the pelvic cavity, we may turn th^ 
face into the hollow of the sacrum, and we shall generally haVe 
it in our power to complete the delivery with little difficuRy, 
since the principal impediment will have been already overcome. 
(Plate 08.) 

Wherever there exists a diminution of space at the superior 
aperture of the pelvis, however slight, it is even more necessary to 
be careful that the face is turned to the iliac fossa, while the head 
is passing the brim, than when the organ is of normal size ; for 
reasons not necessary to be again insisted on.* 

If, then, we have placed the head in this most favourable situ- 
ation, and made use of as much exertion as we think ourselves 
warranted in doing, for the space of twenty or thirty minutes, 
without the expected success, wo shall be compelled to diminish 
its bulk for the purpose of accomplishing extraction ; and the 
operation is not much more difficult than if the head had origi- 
nally presented. 

The same instruments are required for lessening the bulk of 
the skull in this, as in cases of head presentation. The cranium 
must be perforated, and the brain partially evacuated, and wc can 
feel no hesitation in thus acting, if the head will not pass entire, 
because the child must have lost its life before the operation can 
be required. No person would think of perforating the skull 
before some considerable efforts had been made to extract it whole ; 
and under those efforts the chance — amounting, indeed, to a 
certainty — is, that the pressure on the funis will have been so 
great as to destroy the infant’s life. On some occasions I have 
witnessed the gradual death of the fmtus from this cause, while I 
was unable to prevent it, or advance succour ; and in others I 
have delayed applying the destructive means until the vital spark 
had flown ; shrinking from being myself the instrument of death, 
but choosing rather — however sad the alternative — to wait (juietlv 
until I was assured the heart’s haki tUitoWbed.4r jt, Z 

Mode of performing^ the operation , — The woman lying on he 
left side, an assistant must, by drawing down the body, bring th 
child’s head as low as possible, and turn the neck upwards 
under the symphysis pubis, so that one acromion is towards th 
mans veneris^ and the other towards the fourchette. An unoc 
cupied space at the back part of the pelvis is thus procured, 

— -“linuate two or three fingers of the left hand wifi 

* See page 346. ^ 
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ease ; they must be carried up against the skull, to the projection 
behind that ear which is next tlie sacrum. Along the groove 
between the two first fingers a i)erforator must be passed ; and, 
making steady pressure against the part, wuth a semi-rotatory 
motion; we must introduce its point within tlie skull as far as the 
rests ; the two handles of the instrument must then be separated ^ 

an assistant, the rests being protected by our own fingers, in 
way that I recommended before (Plate 57), and a crucial inci- 
sion formed, if practicable. Having made an aperture sufficient]}" 
larg(3 to admit the perforator fully within the cranium, we must 
l)reak down the brain as perfectly as possible, and commence 
extraction. We seldom require to use an extracting instrument, 
since the means of traction is afforded by the body of the foetus 
itself; but if it should be requisite, we can fix the crotchet .on the 
inner surface of the bone, and a very firm purchase is obtained, 
because of the strength of the cranium at its base. It may 
possibly slip, or break away from its hold, when another point of 
V^sistance must be sought for;‘ and while making these efforts we | 
..iUst be most assiduous in guarding the extremity of the instru- 
ment by our finger, to prevent laceration of the os uteri or vagina. 
If possible, an extracting instrument should be avoided ; but if. 
any be required, the crotchet or blunt hook appears to me by far 
the most a^iplicable. 

There is certainly more difficulty in perforating the skull 
behind the ear, than when the vertex presents ;*and that for three 
reasons. In the first place, the vagina being partly occupied by 
the neck, our movements are rather impeded. /Secondly, the bones 
at the base of the skull are thicker, and consequently wc must 
use more exertion in perforating them. And thirdly ^ the point of 
the instrument is more liable to slip to one side, to run uj) 
between the bone and the scalp, and not to enter the skull at all. 
Such an occurrence is easily knowui by the very slight resistance 
offered to the passage of the instrument up to the rests ; and also 
by carefully examining, by the finger, the laceration w"e have made. 
If we find no jagged edge of bone, it is merely the scalp that is 
punctured, and we must make another attempt, by turning the 
. extremity of the instrument a little more in the direction of the 
centre of the cranial cavity. — Sometimes, indeed, the perforator 
' .will slip ill the same manner betw^een the skull and the scalp, 
when applied to the vertex under a head presentation, and may 
, produce some embarrassment ; but this mischance is not so likely 
to occur when the head presents, as in the case nqw under con- 
s*ideration, because we have then a better opportunity of directing 
the ‘point against the spot most dependent, and because the bones 
at the upper part of the cranium, not being so resistant, yield 
. more readily. 
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If plates 9 (fig. 2), 10 (fig. 1), and 11 (fig. 2), be consulted, 
they will immediately show that it would be impossible for the 
breech to pass through such pelves as are there depicted, even 
were it diminished to the utmost extent it is capable of, — by the 
legs having been first extracted, — and compressed into as small a 
space as the semi-ossified structures will allow. When such an ' 
aggravated state of disproportion is found to exist, one alternative 
alone is offered us, — that of performing the Cjesarean secti®n ; 
and it becomes of importance to determine the size of the pelvis 
under which we are warranted in having recourse to this terrible 
expedient. It appears to me that somewhat more room would be 
required for the transmission of the body and shoulders, under a 
breech, than under a head presentation ; and, provided the con- 
jugate diameter measured less than one inch and three quarters, 

I should think myself justified in proposing the abdominal inci- 
sion. It certainly never occurred to myself to meet with a case 
in which the breech would not pass by the use of the means 
already recommended : such instances, however, are far from im- 
possible. Even should we succeed, after much exertion, in 
extracting the body and shoulders of a child through a pelvis 
less than the dimensions I have just noticed, still I apprehend 
that the head, in this position, would require considerably more 
space, after perforation was effected, than when the vertex pre- 
sented ; and on this account also I should be inclined not to attempt 
delivery per vias naturales, unless there existed a clear space of 
one inch and three quarters, — at least, if either its own move- 
ments or stethoscopic examination assured us that the child ^vas 
living. 

Pelvic Tumours. — Other causes than distortion of tlie pelvic 
bones may occasion a want of the necessary space for the passage 
of the breech ; thus tumours may have formed in the cavity, such 
as I have before described — exostosis, diseased ovaries, skirrhous 
and suppurating glands, polypi, and some others ; and there are 
no specific rules which we can apply to breech presentations, 
under these deviations and difficulties, that are not applicable also 
to cases in which the head presents. Our indications are exactly 
the same; we save the child if we can, but not at the expense 
either of the mother’s life, or of extensive, and perhaps eventually 
fatal injuries to her person. 

If the tumour possess the least evidence of fluctuation, or in- 
deed, if any impression can be made on it by the finger, presuming 
it to be a suppurating gland or enlarged ovary, it should be punc- 
tured. If there be a polypus in the pelvis, impeding the passage of ^ 
the child’s breech, trunk, or head, it should be removed, provided 
that can be done without much danger to the mother ; but if the 
tumour be hard and immoveable, so that we cannot lessen its . 
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bulk, rttid fear to dissect it away from its attachments, we must act 
upon the common principles, — wait for some time, in the hope that 
nature mav overcome the impediment, and if she fail, traction 
must be made by the finger or blunt hook surrounding the groin; 
or the* Ceesarean section must be resorted to, according to the 
available space which the pelvis possesses. 

lliGiDiTY of the os uteri, vagina, and perineum, singly or 
combined, may occasion difficulty, as noticed under the head of 
lingering labour. 

IJnder this complication, the os uteri may probably be relaxed 
by bleeding, by enemata, by the injection of warm oil or mucila- 
ginous fluids into the vagina, and we may possibly deem it neces- 
sary to exhibit opium : the vagina and perineum may also be 
softened, perhaps, by artificial lubrication and external fonienta- 
tions. Failing in these means, delivery must be resorted to by 
measures already sufficiently ex])lained. 

Head left in ittero. — In the ages of rude surgery,* it was 
not a very uncommon occurrence for the head to be separated at 
the neck by violent and ill-directcd eftbrts, and left in utcro after 
the extraction of the rest of the body; but meet with such a 
case now is rare. The only instance in which this accident came 
under my own treatment, liappeiicd in the practice of a midwife 
attached to a charity of which I had the charge. The child was 
putrid, and she had been attempting to extract it without reference 
to the i)ropi’iety of its position. When I arrived, I found the chin 
hitched upon the sacral promontory, the vertebrae entirely sepa- 
rated, and the cranium attached to the body by a very small 
portion of integument, which gave way completely on the least 
handling. There was a tumour in the pelvis, that possessed the 
cliaracteristics of an enlarged ovary. Not desirous of encountering 
these difficulties alone, I requested my father’s assistance, who 
promptly attended. Having Introduced his hand into the uterus, ; 
lie changed the position of the head, so that the crown came to i 
the pelvic brim, and iierforated it at the sagittal suture, while I < 
steadied the uterine tumour externally. We had then little 
trouble in extraction ; and this method appears to me the most 
. likely to succeed of any which has been practised ; but under 
such anomalous cases no rule can be laid down for universal, and 
scarcely for general, guidance.t 

* See tetrab. iv. sermo iv. cap. 22 ; also Pard, book 24, chap. 26. 

+ Meigs (p. 406), following the French school, advises that the forceps should be 
applied over the head, if any difficulty arises after the birth of the body ; and Keating, 
who superintended the publication of the last American edition of this work (p. 340), 
gives* the same advice. He recommends also that whenever the breech is detected, 
the forceps should be sent for, to be hold in readiness. I never found such a mode of 
proceeding noceasnry, and have always rather trusted to traction by the trunk for tbo 
• completion of the delivery. 
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transverse: presentations. 

The second order of preternatural cases embraces all those in 
which any part of the foetal body presents other than the head, 
breech, or inferior extreinities. When the fajtus lies transversely, 
the long diameter formed by its doubled body being across the 
uterus from side to side, the familiar term cross-birth is peculiarly 
applicable ; and to this variety of preternatural cases it should, 
in strict propriety, be limited. 

I have already stated it as my opinion, that there is no part of 
the child’s body which may not offer itself as a presentation under 
labour. It will therefore necessarily follow, that when situated 
transversely, the head may lie upon the right or left ilium, with 
the face directed either forwards or backwards, so that either the 
right or left side, the back, chest, or abdomen, may be placed 
downwards. 

It is of the highest importance that we should be able to dis- 
criminate in practice between the first and second orders of pre- 
ternatural presentations, because — as already shown — those which 
are embraced within the first are, generally speaking, terminated 
by the efforts of nature alone, or wdth very little artificial assist- 
ance ; while, in those characterising the second order the very 
reverse obtains ; — the child is so placed that Nature unaided can 
scarcely ever effect her object; and an operation always attended 
with pain, difficulty, and danger, is requisite before delivery can 
be accomplished. This operation, if undertaken during the first 
stage of labour, is comparatively easy ; but, if delayed until the 
process is much advanced, it becomes one of the most difficult 
in surgery; and, cceteris paribus^ the danger attendant upon it 
is in proportion to the difficulty. It would be superfluous, 
therefore, to insist on the necessity of early forming a correct 
diagnosis.* 

There are no symptoms manifested, previously to the commence- 
ment of labour, by which we are able to determine that the child 
lies transversely in utero. It has been said that if the uterus, in 
its general figure, be broader than it is long, we may suspect a 

♦ As in breccli presentations, so with regard to transverse cases, the proportion to 
natural births has been variously estimated. In the MaterniU at Paris, out of 10,742 
children born between the l.st of Juno, 1820, and the Ist of June, 1833, there were 
fifty -nine by “ the trunk,*’ about one in eveiy 182 cases. (Dubois, Mdm. do I’Acaddmie 
Royale, tom. iii. p. 450, 1833.) Collins (Op. Cit. p. 73) gives us an average of one in 
nearly 416, the calculation being taken from 16,654 births. In the Royal Maternity 
Charity in this city, out of 68,435 deliveries, of which on this subject I hav.e an 
accurate register, the proportion of transverse presentations is one in nearly every 
811 cases, including twins and premature children. In the second edition of this 
work, the average, ns taken from 55,172 deliveries, was stated to be one in about 
every 330i| cases. 
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transverse presentation under labour : this, however, is by no 
means universally the case ; it is but a vague supposition at tlie 
best, and no reliance can be placed on it : for the greater breadth 
of the uterus may depend on its containing twins ; and although 
they botli may be lying either with the head or breech downwards, 
it is evident that the organ must occui)y more space laterally than 
if there were but one child lying in the natural position. An in- 
creased quantity of liquor amnii may also influence the shape of 
the gravid womb; and sometimes the uterine fibres are not 
developed with their accustomed regularity, but some, more rigid 
than the others, refuse to yield in due proportion, and thus 
occasion an unusual form. We can, therefore, by no means rely 
for a diagnostic mark on the external figure, as detected by the 
application of the hand. 

A"or are there any causes evident to which we can assign this 
peculiar presentation of tlie foitus. I have already mentioned 
that particular postures of the mother’s body were supposed to 
regulatti in some degree the position of the child in utero ; but 
Jliis observation is proved to bo as incorrect in regard to shoulder 
presentations as it is 1o breech.* 

Transverse presentations arc by no means comparatively more 
frequent among the poor than those in affluent circumstances: 
but some women seem to be naturally predisposed to this irre- 
gularity. Thus a ])atieiit, whom I attended in all her labours, out 
of five children wliich she has borne, has been the subject of four 
transverse presentations: her pelvis is -slightly distorted at the 
brim. And another woman, now dead, who aUvays, under preg- 
nancy, became a patient of the Iloyal Maternity Charity, in twelve 
labours* suflered seven shoulder i>resentations. I delivered her 
myself five times under these difflciilties, and my father twice. 
'rJiis person also possessed a contracted pelvis, 

Siisjnclous Hj/ni2)to7ns , — It is, then, only after labour has com- 
menced, and when, indeed, it has made some progress, that we 
can positively detect a trans’vcrse presentation. We may swspcct 


* Mr. Ikrlow’s idea, that preternatural presentations are more frequent under 

• distorted than well-formed pelves, has already been noticed, page 330 ; and Denman ) 
(ch. xiv. sec. 8) incidentally remarks, Having been called to women at the beginning , 

• of labour, and finding by an examination that the head of the child presented, I have 
left them for several hours till the first changes were naturally made. When I have 
examined them on my return, I have found the arm of the child presenting, the 
head being departed out of my reach. I do not know that any practical advantage is 
to be obtained by a knowledge of these cases; but it is remarkable, that the accident 
ligs always happened to women who wore deformed. Such cases, however, should be 
recorded, and it is possible that some time or other the knowledge of them may be of 
use. * It may lead to an explanation of one cause at least of preternatural laboui-a.” 
One exactly similar instance has happened to myself ; and other practitionei’s most 
probably also have met with such ; but as yet no useful result has originated from 

• Denman’s observation. 
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an irregular position, if the os uteri, although flaccid, opens 
slowly — if the membranes protrude into the vagina rather in the 
form of the finger of a glove than the round end of an egg — jind 
if we cannot feel any part of the child, even when the finger is 
carried up to its full extent within the vagina ; for it will be easily 
understood, that when the shoulder presents, the foetus cannot 
descend into the pelvis in the same way as when the head or 
breech offers at the brim, its body being supported by, and resting 
on, the ala3 of the ilia. 

We may also suspect that the child is lying transversely, if 
after the membranes have ruptured, the uterus ceases to act for 
some hours ; for it often happens that, although the pains had 
been frequent and powerful before the membranes broke, they 
cease entirely for a considerable time, directly the first stage is 
completed. Tliis is owing to the os uteri having lost the stimulus 
previously afforded it by the aqueous cyst, while that bag remained 
whole; for as the foetal body is, as it were, suspended by the 
sides of the maternal pelvis, the j)resentiiig part cannot imme- 
diately subside to the mouth of the womb, as occurs when either 
the head or breech is protruded first. But we can only 
detect a transverse presentation, by distinguishing the different 
parts of the child, which indicate to us the mode in which it lies. 

Progress of the labour, — Labour, then, would most likely begin 
less actively than under a head presentation ; the uterus would 
become somewhat diminished in bulk before the dilating process 
commenced; but, for the reasons I have assigned, its neck would 
not so fully descend into the pelvis as when the head or breech 
presents. At first the pains would be short and infrequent ; they 
would then become more powerful ; the membranes would burst ; 
and after their rupture, the uterus would probably remain an 
indefinite time inactive. On the resumption of its powders, how- 
ever, the presenting part would be more or less forced down 
into the pelvis ; and in time, provided the case were loft entirely 
to the natural efforts, — no artificial assistance of any kind being 
rendered, — one of three things must happen : either the uterus, 
by its own inordinate action, must rupture its own structure — an 
accident which is almost invariably fatal ; or by a continuance of 
its strong exertions, it must wear itself out, and gradually cease 
to act, which state will be accom])anicd by exhaustion, and death 
will sooner or later occur ; or, thirdly, the Childs's body will bo 
squeezed into a smaller compass — will be propelled through the 
brim into the cavity of the pelvis, and will eventually pass double : 
for I can scarcely believe it possible that the woman could sur- 
vive the entire dissolution of the fadal body by putrefaction, the 
separation of its limbs and other component parts, and their 
evacuation in a disjointed state. The doubled expulsion, or, as 
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patella, with its flat surface, which is more or less moveable on 
the condyles of the thigh-bone. On the contrary, in the elbow 
we detect the pointed olecranon sharper than the patella ; we 
look in vain for the smooth, flat surface which the knee presents, 
and we can by no means move it from side to side. This last 
distinctive mark, however, of the presence of the knee, should 
not have much stress laid upon it, as in this respect we are 
likely to be deceived ; for when the leg is turned back on tlie 
thigh, the patella is so fixed, in consequence of the extension 
of the rectus femoris, that its mobility is considerably impeded. 
Yet, if the other marks are home in mind, we cannot well be 
mistaken. Should any doubt still exist, let us not lull ourselves 
into dangerous apathy, by calculating the many chances whicli 
there are in favour of its being a knee rather than an elbow 
presentation ; but let us institute a more careful examination. 
If no part of the chikhs body except the presenting limb is to 
be felt — provided the membranes are brokt^n — it would be right 
to bring the folded extremity fully down, aroid'niff, hou fcer, (dl 
traction^ — so that we may be able to ascertain wln tlier it i)e an 
arm or a leg; for even should the shoulder or side he occupying 
the brim, tins proceeding would add no difliciilty to, and not in 
the least embarrass us in, the subsequent operation of turning. 

Hand , — It is not often that the hand presents alone, so that 
we are unable to feel any other part of the child’s body : should 
that, however, be the case, it w^ould be knmvn from a foot (and 
that is the only part witli wdiicli it can possibly bo confounded) 
by negative as well as positive signs : by there being no rounded 
instep, — no prominent heel, — by the digits not all being in one 
line. The positive signs are the flattened palm, tlie fingers being 
longer than the toes, and themselves not all of tlui same length, 
and the thumb forming an antagonist janver to the other four. 
But the being able to feel the liand does not necessarily imply 
that the child lies in a transverse position ; for it is by no means 
unusual for this member to be placed upon the car, or by the 
side of the breech, and to prolapse before cither of those parts, 
as soon as the membranes break ; which cases, as will be here- 
after proved, require little artificial interference.* It becomes 
our duty, then, as soon as a hand is detected, to examine most 
minutely, for the purpose of asceiiaining whether the licad, 
breech, or shoulder, be at the brim; and to act according to tlic 
information we then obtiiin. 

Hide , — The side of the child may present, and here also we 
have some negative as well as positive marks to guide us. Tfie 
side possesses neither the roundness nor the firmness of the liead, 
nor any sutures nor fontanelles; neither is there the double 


♦ See Plate 81 . 
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roiiinditj nor the soft, fleshy feel of the breech ; we cannot dis- 
tinguish the parts of generation, nor the anus — we can feel no 
part of the child except the ribs, and, it may be, the arm also. 
'I'he side may be? principally distinguished by the spaces between 
the ribs ; and if two of these can be clearly traced, there can exist 
no doubt as to the presentation. TJie head is the only part of 
the body for which the side is likely to be mistaken ; and I have 
actually known this mistake occur. If we could only feel two 
ribs and one intercostal space, it might be possible for us to be 
deceived ; we might suppose the margin of the ribs to be the 
edges of the parietal bones, and the space itself the sagittal 
suture. But if there be any doubt in regard to the presentation, 
it is better to introduce two fingers of the left hand fully up to 
tlio pelvic brim, rather than allow hour after hour to elapse in 
doubt on so material a (picstioii. 

Back. — A child may present with its back (Plate 71), although 
tliis is a very uncommon position for it to lie in. Three or four 
of the spines of tlie vertebra) can be felt by the fingers ; and we 
can also detect the origins of tlie ribs, even before the os uteri is 
co] np1eie]v dilnted. AVhen the back presents, it is of no conse- 
^pience whether the part directly over the os uteri be near the 
shoulder or the breccli, — whether we feel the lumbar or the dorsal 
vertebra); tlie same tiling is re(j[uired to be done — the hand must 
be introduced into the uterus, and the breech or the legs must be 
brought down." 

Sternum. — ddie ch(‘st may present, — any point of the sternum 
meeting the finger. Hiere would be difiiculty in detecting this 
presentation by the first finger of the riglit hand; but by intro- 
ducing two fingers, or more, of tlie left hand, we shall feel the 
sternal bones, the continuance of the bony plane, tlie ribs, — or 
rather the cartilages, at their origin from tlie sternum, — and the 
intercostal spaces. This is a rarer presentation than any of those 
previously treated of. 

Abdomen. — Tdie rarest presentation, perhaps, of all is the 
abdominal (Plate 7)2). Out of nearly two hundred transverse 
]>resentations in which I have operated, 1 have only met with this 
^ peculiar position once.!- There can scarcely be a chance of our 
mistaking this ])resentation. Even before the membranes break, 
we may be able to feel the large soft abdomen, possessing no 
osseous formation, occup3dng the whole or chief part of the pelvic 
. brim ; and, alter the escape of the liquor amnii, it will be squeezed 
more or loss through the brim into the cavity ; we shall perhaps 

• . .. . 

. ^ Oifiarcl details three back preaeutatious, Cases 77, 142, and 192. 

t Besides the case mentioned in the text, in December, 1860, a present.ation of the 
abdomen, at full time, occurred in a patient of the Royal Maternity Charity, The 
fWOifiau was delivered by one of the district surgoons. 
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be able to distinguish the ensiform cartilage; but a more positive 
mark will be the insertion of the funis umbilicalis. \Viienever 
we can feel the commencement of the cord by the finger, there 
exists a belly presentation most undoubtedly. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that all cases in which a fold of the funis comes 
down into the vagina must turn out presentations of the abdomen, 
because the cord frequently prolapses when other parts of the 
child are at the brim. (Plates G4, 73, 81.) 

We sometimes meet with more complicated presentations, such 
as both the hands and feet togethej, or one of each diflerent limb. 
Plate 73 delineates a case in which the hands, a foot, and the 
funis offered themselves at the os uteri. A piece of tape has been 
fixed round the left ankle, as a mode of traction. In siich a case 
the evident means of relief would be to draw down the foot, and 
cause the breech to occupy the pelvic cavity. In performing this 
operation, however, the breech mmt he brought by the ojyerator 
well dotvn into the pelvis ; else the head will not recede, and the 
uterus acting upon the curved back, will thrust the head and 
breech both together upon the pelvic brim, greatly complicating 
and increasing the difficulty of the case. This cause of embar- 
rassment, indeed, I have known more than once ha])pen, tlic 
attendant having been satisfic'd with bringing down the leg, with- 
out causing the foetal body to make the necessary evolution. The 
feet, a hand, and the breech, are not very infrequently detected 
together at the pelvic brim ; and I have known some few instances, 
in which the head, a foot, and a hand, were all presenting at the 
same time. If it were practicable under such a complication, it 
would be most advisable to push the hand and foot above the brim 
— as will be hereafter more particularly advised — and allow the 
head to come down alone ; if not, to turn the child by traction at 
the foot, and bring down the breech. 

Modes in ivhich the operation of turning may be performed . — 
Having determined that the case under a transverse presentation 
is not to be left to nature — that it is more likely that the uterus 
will ruptiire, or that tlie patient will die exhausted, than that the 
child will pass double — we must make up our minds to change 
its position by operation. First, then, we will inquire in what 
that operation consists; and, secondly, what period of the labour 
w^e shall select for its performance. 

Three different modes have been recommended, and they all, 
perhaps, enjoy their peculiar advantages. 

The first is, that we should raise the presenting part, introduce 
the hfUid into the uterus, seize hold of the head, bring it to the 
brim of the pelvis, and convert the case into a natural presenta- 
tion. The second advice is, that we should introduce the hand 
into the uterus, run it along the abdomen of the child, take hold 
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of the breech firmly, gi'asp it with the fingers, bring it to the 
pelvic brim, and make it a breech case. And, lastly, it is recont- 
mended to introduce the hand as high as the fundus uteri, 
running it along the body of the child, search for the feet, and, 
bringin.g down one or both, make the child perform a complete 
evolution, and extract it footling.* 

Of these three modes, that of raising the shoulder and briSging 
down the head would be the safest to the child, because ther,e 
would then be little chance of pressure on the funis umbilicalis ; 
and it is that pressure which usually destroys the foetus, when 
extracted by the breech or feet ; — but, although safest for the I 
child, it is the most dangerous to the motheil, as well as the most ; 
difficult to the operator ; and the danger, a^^ might be expected, , 
is in prop(»rtion to the difficulty. The form, size, and slippery 
nature of the cranium, all combine to produce this difficulty. 
Even although the shoulder might be raised from the brim, and 
pushed entirely out of the way, it is no easy matter to grasp the 
head, so as to bring the vertex over the centre of the superior 
aperture ; and in these attempts, which will most likely require 
Jo be r(q)eated, botli the uterus and vagina would be seriously 
endangered. Erom the danger and difficulty accompanying this 
operation, it is now, 1 believe, entirely abandoned in England as 
a means of delivery under transverse presentations, although 
recommended by Dubois, as applicable to some few cases. Thus, 
of the lift^'-nine cases of presentation of the trunk just adverted 
to, that happened in the MaterniU at Paris, he states that two 
were terminated by bringing the head to the pelvic brim. 

Delivery by the breech olfers an expedient of safety to the child, 
second in degree : for, as already mentioned, when the legs and 
feet lie up against the child’s body, the funis umbilicalis is, to a 
certain extent, protected from pressure, and the passages having 
been considerably distended by the transit of the breech, are ren- 

* The ancionta were fully iniprcsscJ with the danger of transverse presentations; 
and in the workn of vEtius, who was a compiler from previous authors, hints may 
be found relative to bringing down tlie feet by turning, under such an unfortunate 
situation. (Tetrah. iv. sermo iv. cap. 22.) The operation, however, was not 
generally adopted till the time of Pard, to whom, although die be not the first 
auggester of this great practical improvement, is justly due the honour of having 
satisfactorily proved its safety and utility, and enforced its adoption, both by his 
precepts and example. (Book 24, chap. 26.) Before Pard’s time, — the middle of 
the sixteenth century, — there seems to have been instituted no precise rules for the 
management of this order of preternatural coses ; it was the almost invariable 
custom to endeavour to bring the head over the pelvic brim, but, failing in that 
attempt, most writers directed that the child should be extracted in whatever 
Dianner was moat practicable. In Celsus, indeed, we find it recommended, that if 
the fvetus, uhen transverse, cannot be brought into a proper direction — that is, with the 
head or feet over the pelvic brim — a hook should be fixed in the axilla, and trac- 
tibn gradually made by it ; and that the neck thus doubled should be divided. 
; (Lib. vii. cap. 29.) This advice, indeed, is given as applicable only to a dead child. 
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dercd in a fitter state for the easy escape of the shoulders and the 
head, than when the feet are first brought down. But this mode 
of acting is also both difficult and somewhat dangerous, and that 
from the same causes which embarrass the operator in the attempt 
to bring down the head. We are not able to encompass tho breech 
readily ; — we cannot easily grasp it, so as to direq^ it over the 
pelv# brim, in consequence of its bulk and form.* 

The third means is by far the most dangerous to the child, but 
by far, also, the safest to the mother — that of grasping one or both^ 
feet, bringing the breech, through the hold they afford, into the’ 
pelvis, and extracting the foetus by their agency. This is the 
mode of delivery now almost universally adopted both in tliis 
country and on the Continent, and which I w^ould strongly recom- 
mend in preference to either of the others, in all cases where there 
is a necessity for turning the child. 

Period ivhen the oj^eration should he performed . — The time most 
favourable for changing the position of the child is when the os 
uteri, vagina, and external parts, arc i)erfectly relaxed, while the 
membranous cyst remains still entire. The operation, then, should 
be delayed as long as is consistent with the integrity of the me^js*--- 
branes, and the preservation of the liquor amnii within the uterine 
cavity, for the presence of the water allows the easy introduction 
of the hand completely within the womb, and permits the child, 
floating in the fluid, to be turned, by means of the feet, in any 
direction which is desirable. If, then, we have tlie conduct of 
the case from the commencement, \ve vshould operate before the 
membranes break. 

But again, we cannot — and it would be idle to suppose that we 
could — pass our hand into the uterus before relaxation of tlie 
vagina and dilatation of the os uteii have proceeded to sobk" 
extent. We could not expect to be able to effect our object, if 
the os uteri were not opened beyond the size of a sixpence or 
a shilling, unless, indeed, it were much softer than it usually is 
under this slight degree of dilatation ; but when it has acquired 
the diameter of half a crown, or a crown, it will generally suffer 
itself to be dilated to such an extent as will admit tlie hand, 
A\ithout injury to its structure. ^ 

Since, then, it may be laid down as a maxim that it is highly 
desirable, under a transverse presentation, to change the position 
of the child previously to the rupture of the membranes, but that 
it is almost impossible to accomplish this object before the os 
uteri has acquired a certain diameter — since, also, there is great 
danger of the membranes breaking as soon as the bag occupiers 
the vagina, so as to press at all upon the external parts— it 

* Ashwell (Practical Treatise on Parturition, p. 354) says that Dr. Hunter rocom- 
pjended his pupils to bring down the breech in preference to the feet. 
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becomes of importance that we should lay down some rule for our 
guidance in these cases, not perhaps universally to be followed, 
but to be classed among our general precepts ; and the following 
seems the most applicable. 

As soon as the mouth of the womb is sufficiently open to admit 
the thumb and the four fingers as far as their second joint, we may 
expect that it will offer but a slight impediment to the passage of 
the hand, and it would be unwise to delay the delivery until the - 
farther dilatation of the organ ; because, while we are procrasti- 
nating, the very accident may happen which it should be our 
object to prevent; — the membranes may give way, the liquor 
ainnii may flow out, and the uterine parietes may strongly con- 
tract around the fuetal body. (Plate 75.) It is possible, however, 
that before the os uteri has attained the diameter I have just spe- 
cified, while we are anxiously watching the progress of the case, 
the mciabraiies may unexpectedly break. Under this unfortunate 
occurrence, even tliough we should have some difficulty in dilating 
the os uteri, we must proceed to the delivery, if it can be effected 
without injury. It is better that we should act thus than wait 
pe+^ntly for a greater dilatation, during which supineness on our 
part, the ln])se of every minute is adding to the danger and 
distress incidental to tlie (^ase, by increasing the degree of penna- 
nerit contraction whicli the uterus is gradually taking on itself. 

The principal difficulty in operating previously to the rupture 
of the membranes will usually be found to consist in the dilatation 
of the os uteri, the external parts, and the vagina : the difficulty 
afterwards is not so nuudi in passing the hand up to the mouth of 
the Womb, as in introducing it fully into the cavity ; and the 
difficulty of dilating the orifice, unless preternaturally rigid, is 
trifling in compai’isoii with that of overcoming the strength of 
the uterine contractions. 

I have remarked that the uterine aperture has been more diffi- 
cult of dilatation when the labour was premature ; and T attribute 
the resistance ofi’ered to the introduction of the hand, under such 
j)u case, to the imperfectly developed state of the cervix, rather than 
to any spasmodic action in the fibres of the os uteri itself. 

Mode of turning by the feet . — In the conduct of a case of tliis 
kind, then, it is very possible that in our first examination we may 
not detect positively the nature of the presentation, because the 
child lies too high for us to reach it easily ; but if we find it diffi- 
cult to touch the foetal body ; while at the same time the mem- 
branes are coming down in the form of the finger of a glove, these 
twef suspicious circumstances may awaken in our mind a well- 
grounded fear that we liave to deal with a transverse presentation. 
So 'long as we are in doubt, we must watch the case attentively, 
and by no means leave the house, even though the os uteri should 
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not have acquired the diameter of a shilling. But when, in 
process of time, wo have become certain that the child lies trans- 
versely, we need not exhibit any indication of anxiety or alarm ; 
we must evade the patient’s solicitous inquiries as to the fairness 
of the case by some general reply, and hold ourselves in readiness 
to act with promptitude, should the bag of waters break, or any • 
other untoward occurrence take place. At the same time, how- 
ever, that we keep her in ignorance of the unfortunate position of 
the child, it is right that we should apprise her friends that it is 
“ a cross-birth ; ” that there are no dangerous symptoms at 
present ; that she will require to be delivered by art before the 
labour can be terminated ; and that the delivery, as it must be an 
artificial one, will necessarily be attended with hazard. After 
this explanation, if a consultation be required, it is much better to 
acquiesce than take the risk of the event entirely on ourselves. 

Ilaving conscientiously discharged this part of our duty, it is nf)t 
desirable that we should be in constant attendance by the bedside 
of the patient, nor make fi-equent examinations, lest we should 
rupture the membranes. We have gained all the information we 
want : we cannot at present afford any assistance, and we inf\v do 
irreparable mihchief. We should pass our finger, however, occa- 
sionally, in the absence of pain, to satisfy ourselves as to the degree 
. of dilatation that has taken place; and when the os uteri will 
readily admit the extremities of the thumb and the four fingers as 
far as the second joint, we are warranted in commencing the opera- 
tion. For the first time, we must now tell tlie patient that the 
child is not presenting in the most favourable manner, but that we 
are about to remedy its unfortunate position ; and we may assure 
her, should she press tlie subject, that what we shall do will not 
place her in danger ; and that she will not experience more pain 
in the aggregate than if the presentation were natural, although 
it may be a little more acute for a short time. 

In proceeding to the operation, the first thing to be attended to 
is the position of the patient, and the second that she should be 
confined to a certain posture, so that she may not be able ta« 
move out of our reach. Unless we put her in a favourable position, 
we might as well expect to extract a stone from the bladder with 
the knees close together, as hope to effect a safe delivery. Dewees* 
and Meigs, t following Baudelocque, I and other continental prac- 
titioners, recommend that she should lie upon her back, with the 
nates made to project somewhat over the edge of the bed, and 
that the feet should be supported by two chairs at a convenient 
distance ; the legs being separated, and the knees bent. I caifnot 
but think that this posture Avould be very irksome and distressing 

* System of Midwifery, j)arag. 682. f Treatise on Obstetrics, p. 367. * 

+ tri'n.slption. 
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i,o the woman, as well as inconvenient to the operator ; and I much 
prefer the position adopted universally in this country, — which is, 
indeed, that commonly taken under labour, — on the left side, with 
the knees drawn uj) towards the abdomen, and the feet resting 
against* the bed'X)ost. The only alteration required is, that she 
should be x>laced directl}^ across the bed, with her hips brought 
near its edge, that we may have her jierfectly under our command. 
The next point is to restrain her in this ijosition ; and this we 
may a(*comx)lish without her knowing that we are confining her at 
all. We should request a friend to take hold of her hands ; so 
as to steady the slioulders. Women know that in common labour, 
wlien the ex])ulsive x^ains come on, they are much assisted by 
lixiiig tlie upper part of their person, tlirough the means of a 
towel fastenc'd to some unyielding point; and they therefore 
s(ddom object to grasxung tlie hand of a friend instead. We 
must not fail, however, to give this assistant a x^revious intimation 
to resist any efforts which she may make to draw herself away. 
'Idle nurse must then raise the right knee, and separate the legs ; 
]>y which also the x^elvis is steadied in one situation; — and unless 
1h4i patient makes a violent effort, she is not likely to move far 
away, ddie oxiorator must take ofl‘ his coat, for without thir^ yyre- 
cauiiou he will certainly be foiled: if he simxdy bends back the 
euff*, tlie hand is only admitted half within tlie uterus, and no 
advantage can be gained ; should, indeed, the sleeve even allow of 
being turned up above the elbow, it comxu'esses the biceps, cramps 
the other muscles, and xu’cvents the free motion of the arm. The 
left aim * and liand must be bared, and anointed with some 

* Tho roconimendalion tljnt wo slionld use, for tiis ope ration, the hand, in 

preference to tho in grounded on wlint I consider four very valid reason?, 

lirt'f'Uiniiig that the i»atieut is jdaced on her left bide across the bed. Firstf when 
the tips of the fingci*? are brought nearly together, so that tho hand resembles a cone, 
and forms somcuhat of a wedge, the left hand enters the vagina, more easily than the 
right, passing utivaida in the direction of the axis of the external ^mrts. Secondly^ 
when it is loclgcd in tho vagina, fully occupying the pelvis, the knuckles of the loft 
liaiid adapt themselves completely to the cavity of the sacnim, and tho hand itself is 
^ carried up to tho brim, in the direction of tho axis of the brim, following the curve of 
the canal. Thinlly, when it is passing the brim, w hile dilating the mouth of the uterus, 
and cnteiiiig its cavity, it takes the direction of tho axis of the uterus, w’hich lies 
with its fundus foi wards, and its mouth looking back towwdsthe sacrum. FQurikhjt 
when the left hand is in tlie uterus, an opportunity is given us of steadying the 
uterine tumour externally by tho right, carried betw'cen the woman’s thighs, and 
placed on the abdomen. The consent between the two hands affoixis an iD6nitely 
greater facility in oetion than could bo attained by the aid of any assistant. An act 
of volition is all that is required in order to a co-operation of these two membei's; — 
the mind begets the thought, and at the same moment the limb pci'forms the deed 
willed. Uut if we have to give directions to a party standing by, time is lost, the 
progress of our proceedings is interrupted, and the pivbability is that our orders will 
be obeyed in an imperfect and faulty manner. If the nght hand be attempted to be 
passed into tho uteius while the woman lies on her left side, it will be immediately 
‘ seen that the knuckles are ojipoEed to the under surface of the symphysis pubis, that 
, tho tips of tho fingers will lub along the cavity of the sacrum, aud that the wrist 
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unctuous application ; care being taken not to grease the inside of 
the fingers, or the palm. Kneeling then by the bed-side, rather 
than sitting, he inust bring the tips of the fingers and thumb 
close together, nearly into the same level ; and thu^, forming the 
hand into the shape of a cone, commence the process of dfilating, 
— with the utmost delicacy and caution, — first the external parts, 
next the vagina, and lastly the os uteri itself. While thus intro- 
ducing the hand, it is better not to pause until it be fairly passed 
within the uterine mouth, — unless, indeed, more than ordinary 
opposition be experienced, — aiijl^ he ,.inust by no moans withdraw 
it, lest lie lose the advantage he has already gained ; he mast 
therefore be prepared to withstand the entreaties of his patient 
that he should desist from the attempts he is making. 

The stimulus of the hand will most probably occasion an acces- 
sion of uterine contraction, and the membranes will be protruded 
downwards against the extremities of the fingers, and burst witli- 
out any efibrt on the part of the attendant. A small quantity of 
liquor amnii will escape externally ; but as the pelvis is more or 
less occupied by the hand and arm, a plug is formed, which pre- 
vents the entire evacuation of the water ; so that this Huid, being 
retained within the uterus, permits the child to perform a perfect 
and easy evolution. The membranes being broken, the hand enters 
into the centre of the cavity of the ovum, and comes into imme- 
diate contact wnth the fietal body. 

It is not ahsoluiehf necessary, before proceeding to the opera- 
tion, minutely to ascertain the position in whicli the fietus lies 
— although to have obtained such knowledge might be deHivahle ; 
for, tlie fingers being carried round to the chest, the hand may be 
slid along the abdomen until one or both feet be felt ; tliey must 
immediately be firmly grasped, and the breech carefully and 
slowly brought down into the pelvis. I think it highly desirable 
that both feet should be taken hold of, if they lie together, and 
can be commanded by the same effort, because the evolution is so 
much more easily accomplished when both are brought down ; but 
if one only be obtained, it is neither necessary nor jiroper that^ 
we should spend time, and aggravate our patient’s sufferings, by 


must be bent far backwards, before the hand can enter the uterine cavity. To cfToet 
this object, indeed, we must place ourselves completely behind the patient, which is 
an awkward posture for ourselves, and not always to be accomplished. It may ho 
answered, that as the right hand is used by most persons in the ordinary occupations 
of life, in preforenco to the left, they, therefore, have recorrse to it in all acts roquir- 
iiig any nicety of manipulation. But the degree of command wliicli we possess over 
the one, greater than over the other hand, is almost entirely the effect of hal«t ; 
and every young surgeon should accustom himself to uso each in many offices 
connected with hia profession, — such as blooding, for example, — iiidiscrimmately. 
If he follows this advice, ho will soon find himself as apt with his left hand* as 
his right. 
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searching for the other.^ The breech being in the pelvis, the 
principal difficulty of the case is over ; it is reduced to one of the 
iirst order of preternatural presentations, and must be terminated 
by tlie rules before laid down. Some have recommended that, 
after the feet are extracted, we should leave the case to be con- 
cluded by uterine action ; but the highest authorities all agree 
that it is better to terminate it by a continuance of artificial 
efforts — gc'iitly, tenderly, and cautiously applied — taking advan- 
tage' of the assistance of the jjains, and avoiding all hurry or 
violence. 

In all instances where it becomes necessaiy to form tliis artificial 
( liange in the situation of the feetus, a piece of strong tape should 
be ju’ociued, at one end of which a running noose must be made, 
V to l)e applied, if requisite, over the fmtal ankle (Plate 73); for 
^this will assist us luaterially in bringing down the breech, i)ro- 
vided any difliculty be experienced in causing the child’s body to 
revolve. Tliis is, indeed, x)articuhirly useful, and almost indis- 
l)ensjible, wdien the operation is ■performed under a strongly con- 
tracted uterus ; and its mode of adaj^tatiou will be discussed w^hen 
such cases come under review. 

Again, before proceeding to the operation, it is right that we, 
should satisfy oni sclves that the bladder is empty ; and if dis- 
tended, it should be evacuated, eitlier by the voluntary efforts of 
the i)atient, or by the catheter. We are recommended by some 
practitioners, I indeed, to throw an enema into the rectum in all 
cases, as wdl as draw off the urine. If the bowels be loaded, 
sucli a precaution may be highly proper, for the purpose of 
insui ing as much room in the pelvis as possible, but ordinarily 
it will not be required ; and if not necessary, may be hurtful, 
j>artly by complicating our duty, partly hy tlie loss of time 
which must attend its administration, hut principally from the 
stimulus which may he lu'opagated to the uterus, and which 
may excite increased action in that organ — a circumstance w’c 
sliould be solicitous to avoid, at least before the introduction of 
^the hand. 

Nor is it of small importance that we should he perfectly cer- 
tain, before proceeding to extract, that the limb we have grasxied 

* Iladford counsels us " never to bring down inoro than one foot in the manual 
operation of tiinang” (Kssay 4tli, on Difficult Parturition, p. 16) ; becauao the other 
^ thigh, being flexed upon the abdomen, offers a larger circumference tlinn if it were 
extracted, and tliTis prepares the passages for the more easy transit of the shouldei'fi 
and head. The advantage of this practice consists in its aftbrding greater safety tc 
thii child : the disadvantage, in its creating more difficulty in accomplisliing the 
evolution. 

;h Barlow (Op. Cit. p. 210) says, ** On all occasions when the introduction of the 
.hand into the utonis is required, it is necessary that the contents of the bladder one 
rectum bo previously emptied.’* 
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is a foot ; for if we allow ourselves to be thrown off our guard by 
agitation, or, anxious to finish the delivery, are seduced into 
reprehensible haste, and, by mistake, bring a hand down into the 
vagina, the shoulder will come to occupy the brim ; the foetus will 
still be transverse, and we shall have to renew our attempts at 
“ turning,” under very much increased difficulties. The two limbs 
may be discriminated from each other by the marks before 
enumerated.* 

After the arguments 4ilready used, it is unnecessary for me to 
impress the caution, that force in the introduction of the hand, 
being never called for, is to be deprecated in the liveliest terms ; 
that hurry in the extraction of the child is not desirable, and sel- 
dom necessary; and that nothing can warrant us in having 
recourse to violence. And I trust I may be excused for insisting 
on the necessity of the hand being directed by the mind, even in 
the most trifling of our proceedings ; and for conjuring the young 
practitioner ever to bear in remembrance — during this as Avell as 
all other obstetrical operations — the delicacy of the structures 
within which he is acting. 

Turidncf when the uterus is contracted round the hodjf ofjhc 
child , — The operation of turning wlien the uterus is strongly con- 
tracted, is sometimes one of considerable difficulty; and under 
such circumstances tho infant is seldom saved. It will rarely 
occur to the well-educated practitioner to meet with an aggravated 
case of this nature, when he has had the conduct of it from the 
commencement; because he will most likely have detected the 
position of the fmtus before the membranes break, and will have 
seized the first favourable opportunit}’’ for rectifying its unfor- 
tunate situation. But being called vyhen the waters have been 
some time discharged, it will become a question for careful deli- 
beration, whether we shall leave the case, in the hope and expec- 
tation that the child will pass double ; or whether we shall attempt 
to assist Nature under difficulties which we fear she will be unable 
to surmount. As it would be unsafe to trust the delivery to 
Nature, we must accomplish it artificially; and we may citheiv. 
proceed to its completion immediately, or prepare the patient 
previously, by attempting to lessen the x>owerful action of the 
uterus. On this question the oxiinion of x^ractical men is divided 
— some advising us not to delay a minute, others declaring that 
wo should run the risk of injuring tho uterus if we attemi)ted to 
pass the hand during its contracted state ; and that therefore we 
ought to stay our endeavours until we have obtained that truce 
which is so much to be desired, and, indeed, so necessary : a'hd 
the instructions of each party are perhaxis applicable to certain 
peculiar cases, and therefore, within certain limitations, to ‘be 
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followed. I am myself an advocate for the operation being per- ' 
formed as early as is compatible with the woman’s safety ; and I 
have almost invariably found that, if due caution be observed, it 
can be accomplished without the necessity of placing her under 
that severe and rigid system of treatment deemed requisite by 
some. 

The advocates for the practice of delay in those cases where the 
foetal body is strongly compressed by the powerfully contracted 
ul(;rus, instruct us to abstract twenty or thirty ounces of blood, so 
as to occasion syncope ; and to avail ourselves of the state of 
relaxation which it is presumed will follow, for the fulfilment of 
our intention. If, notwithstanding the supervention of faintness, 
we cannot succeed in introducing the hand, to employ that agent 
which is supposed to rank second in effect in relaxing uterine 
contractions, softening rigid fibre, and overcoming clonic spasm 
— opium : we are taught to exhibit eighty or one hundred drops 
of laudanum immediately ; and, waiting a little for the operation 
of the drug, to make another attempt. If, after the lapse of some 
time, we are still unable to insert the hand, we are recommended 
t(; exhibit twenty or thirty droi)S more at intervals, till .wo find 
that relaxation has taken place. The use of poppy fomentations 
to the vulva is advised ; and it is also suggested that, where 
practicable, we might try the relaxing power of the warm bath. 
The tobacco enema is spoken of as being one of the most likely 
means to produce relaxation; although dreaded as a highly 
dangerous remedy. Failing, however, to effect our object b}^ 
these various means, it is then recommended that we should wait 
till the uterus is worn out by its own powerful contractions, and 
tliat we should take advantage of tlie quietude induced by ex- 
haustion.* 

Notwithstanding the higli names by which these measures come 
recommended to our notice, from most of them I entirely dissent, 
and, therefore, think it my duty to deprecate their use ; because 
it is not so much the immediate delivery of the patient that wc 
have in view, as her ultimate safety. If, then, by such means as 
bleeding, opium, tobacco, or any other depressing or narcotic 
agent, we bring tlic system into such a torpid state as completely 
to remove uterine contraction, we deprive the woman of that very 
power which is to place her in safety after her delivery ; and we 
prevent the closure of the uterine vessels, a patulous state of 
which must lead to fearful haemorrhage. I cannot help thinking 
that, if we deliver the patient either while under syncope from 
lueeding, or stupefaction from opium or tobacco, we should be 
emptying the uterus at a time when it could not exert its con- 
' tractile energies ; we should consequently leave it in a flaccid 

* Soo Blundell’s Obstetricy, by Castle, p. 402. 
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state, and bring the patient into the greatest peril. Besides, I 
very much doubt the power of tliese means to insure the end x)ro- 
posed ; for it is not only the occasional action of the uterus which 
])revents the introduction of the hand, but the permanent contrac- 
tion of its fibres, which is induced by, and consequent upon, that 
occasional action. When the difficulty merely arises from the 
violence of the labour pains, we may gradually insinuate the hand 
during the interval of action; but when a jpcrinanent decrease 
in the capacity of the uterine cavity has taken place, through a 
continuance of that occasional or intermitting action constituting 
the throes of parturition, a state of tonic contraction is iiuUicecl, 
which is constant and unyielding, and which it would be fruitless 
to endeavour to remove either by bleeding, opiates, or any other 
antispasmodic powers. Of all the expedients spoken of, bleeding 
and fomentations are the only ones which I would be inclined to 
employ; and these, not with the view of taking off uterine con- 
traction, but of subduing inflammation of the structures, conse- 
quent on pressure. 

Should, then, this reasoning be correct, and should the means 
so confidently recommended prove of little or no avail, they must 
be injurious in the same proportion as they depress the system, 
and it would be unwise to rely upon, or indeed to adopt tlieni ; 
especially as other modes of delivery are placed witliin our reacli, 
— ^^vhen judiciously directed efforts at turning fail, — without sub- 
jecting the patient to such additional causes of danger.* 

Feeling so strongly on this subject, I think it my duty to 
recommend that, in all cases where the membranes havt* been 
broken for some time, delivery should at once be proceeded witli, 
provided the vagina and vulva bo relaxed, and not swollen from 
inflammation, and provided the os uteri also be fully open ; and 
if the endeavours of the attendant, judiciously directly and 


* The observations I have ventured to make in the text are not founded on 
speculative reasoning, but are the result of somewhat extended practice. lietwccu 
the years 1823 and 1852, I delivered nearly two hundred women under transverse 
presentations, independently of a few cases to which I was sumn\oned where spon- 
taneous evolution occurred. Many of those cases [)reReutcd a formidable appearance ; 
for iu one, the membranes had been ruptured a whole week ; in another, sixty-riino 
hours; in a third, fifty-eight hours; in aiujther, fifty-five; in another, fi fty -three ; 
and in many, more than forty-eight : and, a.s a general principle, wo presume that the 
longer the liquor amnii has been evacuated, the more likely is the utei-us to havo 
embraced the fcetal body firmly, and the more difficulty will there be iu overcoming 
the resistance we meet with. In none of these cases did I exhibit large doses of 
opium, and in those few where bleeding was practised, that operation was had 
recourse to, not for the purpose of relaxing the rigidity of the uterine fibres, but to 
relieve the inflammation which the soft structures were suffering, and to remove turnfc- 
faction. In not one of these instances was any injury inflicted on the uterine 
structure by the hand, us far as I know; nor did any pennanent evil arise that couli^ 
be attributed to the operation. In fourteen cases the uterus was so powerfully con- 
tracted as to refuse admittance to the hand, and compel me either to oxviscenite or 
decapitate the ftetus, all of which were of course previously dead. 
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steadily i)crsevcred in, be frustrated, that he sliould pause, and 
cojisider carefully and attentively every circumstance connected 
with tile case, that he may inform himself of the particular cause 
of the extraordinary difficulty he experiences. I would only again 
urgently caution every young practitioner against using undue 
exertion — against endeavouring to overcome the resistance by 
force or sudden jerks, rather than by a continuance of gentle 
means — and against forming a resolution to deliver by turning, at 
all hazards ; and I am persuaded, if the recommendations here- 
after to be submitted be followed, he will be able to effect the 
i iHpiisite change in the position of the foetus, and avert the neces- 
sity of having recourse to the severe measures adverted to — pro- 
vided, indeed, the version can be accomxdished at all. 

Mode of performing the operation, — Although, when speaking 
of turning the child while the uterus was still distended with the 
waters of the ovum, I stated it as my opinion that it w^as no.t 
absolutely necessary to acquaint ourselves positively with the 
peculiar ])()sition of the foetus— both because, when the hand is 
introduced into the uterine cavity, it can be carried easily along 
the body of the child until one or both feet be felt, and because 
of the difficulty of detecting the exact mode in which it lies 
ju’oviousl}’^ to the rupture of the iriembranes — the case is very 
different when the uterus is strongly contracted ; it then behoves 
us to asc('rtaiii most distinctly its situation before W’e attempt to 
remedy it : and this information it is not difficult to gain, by 
observing wdiich hand protrudes, and attending to the direction 
of tlio palm. We know the right hand by the thumb being 
(q)poscd to our own when we place the palms together ; and we 
kmnv that the palm of the child’s hand must be looking in the 
same direction as the abdomen, unless the arm be twdsted. Thus, 
then, if the right hand be external, wuth the palin^ directed ante- 
I’ioily, the head must be ljung on the right ilium, and the face 
must be looking forwards : if the right hand be dowui, with the 
X)alm towards the anus, the head must be placed on the left ilium, 
.Muid the face turned tow^ards the spine : if the left hand be pro- 
truded, with the palm foiwvards, the head must be on the left 
ilium, and the face looking to the abdominal muscles ; and if the 
left palm Be directed backwards, the head must be on the right 
ilium with the face towards the spine. Having learned, then, on 
which side the head lies, we know that on the opposite w^e shall 
find the breech ; and having ascertained w'hether the face is 
situated anteriorly or posteriorly, we know also that tow-ards the 
saftie part of the uterus w^c shall encounter the legs ; and thus, so 
far as guiding our hand immediately to the child’s feet is con- 
cerned, the operation is much simplified. 

But it is possible that neither of the foetal hands may be 
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protruded externally, although the membranes may have been 
ruptured for some hours, and the shoulder may be fully occupying 
the pelvic brim ; — the elbow may be situated in the vagina 
doubled. Under this state it may be difficult to distinguish the 
right from the left extremity, by making our observations on the 
arm itself alone ; and it is much better quietly and tenderly to 
unbend the limb, so as to bring the hand down, than to commence 
the operation in ignorance of such an important point. 

It may perhaps be asked. Why should we bring down the arm, 
and impede the subsequent steps of the operation by filling up 
the pelvis with the limb ? — I would answer, that it is not the arm 
which prevents us making the evolution ; it is the shoulder and 
the body of the child blocking up the pelvic brim, forced down 
by the strength of the uterine contractions : it is, indeed, of little 
consequence whether the hand is external, or whether the arm is 
doubled, the elbow presenting in tlie vagina. And if we have 
any doubt as to whether the presenting limb be the right or the 
left arm, it appears to me the best practice with care to bring it 
fully down. 

Some practitioners advise that, if the palm be looking towards 
the mons veneris — inasmuch as the feet must then be placed 
anteriorly in the uterus — the right hand will be more conveniently 
used than the left ; because that hand, traversing the fore part 
of the uterine cavity, passes up at once to the very spot where the 
feet lie.* If the right hand, indeed, adai)ted itself as well to 
the axis of the external parts, to the curve of the sacrum, and 
to the axis of the uterus, as the left does, it would no doubt be 
much preferable ; but as this is not the case, and as, by simply 
directing the left forwards, through, rotation of the wrist, just 
before its admission within the uterine cavity, we can, without 
much difficulty reach the feet, I am, even in this position, inclined 
to recommend its employment. 

We will suppose, then, we are consulted in a case of thit 
serious difficulty, where the membranes have been ruptured for 
some hours, the hand protruded externally, swollen, and some- 
what Ihid; the shoulder and chest occupying the brim of the 
pelvis, and the uterus contracted powerfully around the child’s 
body. Having ascertained the exact position of tlie fiutus, by 
the direction of the different parts of the hand, before proceeding 
to turn, it would be right to make an accurate examination of the 
abdomen externally ; by which we may learn the degree of con- 
traction that the uterus has. taken upon itself, and form some 
opinion of the probable resistance we are likely to encounter. 

* Velpeau, Trait<< de I’Art dos Accouchetnens, edit. Binix. p. 388. Conquest 
Outlines, 1837, p. 128, and others. Blundell, Castle’s edit. p. 394, without pre- 
scribing any fixed rule, favours this practice. 
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We also make ourselves acquainted with the general magnitude 
of the organ, and may judge whether the woman has advanced 
to near the close of gestation. It is very possible that she may 
have gone into labour prematurely ; and if, on placing the hand 
on the uterine tumour, we find it so small that it has sunk con- 
siderably within the pelvis, we should relinquish the idea of an 
operation for two reasons ; first, because we should be foiled in 
endeavouring to introduce the hand into so small a space as the 
cavity under such circumstances possesses ; and, secondly, be- 
cause in all probability tlie foetus will pass doubled. Should the 
patient unhesitatingly inform us that she is persuaded she has 
nut exceeded six and a half, or seven months, we may then ahnost j 
always trust the case to nature ; but beyond that period, an ^ 
operation will mostly become requisite. 

The position and general management of the patient must be 
such as I have before described. Having taken off our coat, 
turned up our shirt-sleeve, and anointed the left hand and arm as 
lar as the elbow, avoiding the 'inside of the fingers and palm, 
’we must kneel by the bed-side, and, forming our fingers into tlie 
shape of a cone, we must insinuate them cautiously through the 
external parts, up to the os uteri ; then, laying the hand flat upon 
the child's person, we endeavour to introduce it eitlier anteriorly 
or posteriorly, according as the feet lie, sliding it upwards along 
the fcetal body. It may sometimes avail us, in this step of the 
operation, to raise the shoulder somewhat from its position ; but 
this is generally difficult to accomplish, and not without its 
dangers. Il the uterus be contracted powerfully, in our attempts 
to do so we may thrust cither our own hand or the child’s body 
through the uterine structure, to the almost inevitable destruction 
of the patient, AVe shall find it more easy to pass the hand by 
the side of the presenting part, than to remove it from the place 
it occupies by endeavouring to push it upwards; but as the 
version of the child’s body is being effected, the shoulder rises in 
the same proportion as the breech descends, the arm is withdrawn 

• quite wdthin the vagina, and the humerus is again received into 
the cavity of the uterus itself. 

It is more than probable that the stimulus of our hand may 
occasion an accession of uterine action, which we are made sen- 
sible of, both by the complaints of the woman, and the propulsion 
of the child's body downwards ; we must then, for the present, 
desist from further endeavours (keeping our hand flatly spread 
out on the child’s body, lest the irregularities of the knuckles 
rflight injure the uterus), and resume them in the interval of 
action. In this way, by little and little, — making progi'ess slowly, 

• steadily, only pressing forward in the absence of pain, laying 

^ the liand extended on the child’s person during the return of 
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uterine action, preserving all the advantage we have gained, and 
being most careful not to withdraw it, we carry it fully within the 
uterine cavity to that part in which the feet are placed : firmly 
grasping them both, if they lie together, or one only, if there is 
any difficulty in finding the other, we tenderly bring tlie limb 
down, through the os uteri, into the vagina. If the foetal body . 
be closely embraced by the contracted uterus, and especially if the 
shoulder be at all wedged in the brim of the pelvis, we shall find 
that although the foot descends into the vaginal cavity, still the 
shoulder does not recede, and the child does not perform the 
necessary version, to allow the breech to pass down so as to oecu2iy 
the i^elvis; and the greater exertion we make to draw the foot 
outwards, the more firmly does the shoulder become impacted in 
the jielvic brim. It is evident, then, unless we can raise the 
shoulder, that we shall not ^irocure a space into which tlie breech 
can descend; and if we endeavour to 2)ush the U2)i)(‘r part of tlie 
child's body out of the way, while we are using no extractive 
imwer to bring the breech down, we shall not only not succeed in 
our endeavours, but the foot will escape back again into the 
uterine cavity. Now, as the vagina is not sulficienlly capacious 
to admit both hands at the same time, — with one of which we 
might raise the shoulder, and wiili the other draw down the 
breech, by means of the leg, — it will much assist us to get a noose 
of strong tape fixed round the ankle, while still in Uie vaginal 
cavity; nor shall we find mucli difficulty in tlic adjustment; and 
when aiiplied, traction downwards, in a line tending towards the 
coccyx, may be made by iij while a steady 2>ressure upwards is 
exerted by the extremities of the fingers jdaced against the axilln 
or the ribs. By this double effort the shoulder can be raised, — 
although that was impossible before the leg was brought down, — 
because room is made for its recession by the descent of the 
breech, while at the same time a space is formed for the reception 
of the breech by the ascent of the shoulder. The breech, then, 
liaving been made to occujiy the i>elvis, the case is reduced to one 
of the first order of preternatural cases, and must be managed by v* 
the rules before inculcated. 

No attempt, however, must be made to bring the breech into 
the pelvis, except in the interval of uterine contraction ; for it is 
evident, if , traction be applied to the limb at a time when the 
uterus is strongly comi)ressing the fmtal body, not only that 
version will be attended with more difficulty, but that greater risk 
will be run of the irregularities of the foetal members injuring the 
uterine i)ariete 8 , than if the change in position were undertaken 
when the organ was in a state of inactivity. 

But when tlie breech has taken full possession of the pelvic 
cavity, — the head and shoulders having receded towai’ds the 
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fundus uteri, — whatever extractive effort may be requisite to 
withdraw the child should be had recourse to, while the uterus is 
acting ; because the contraction much assists our manipulations, 
in our attempts at extraction; and because the chance of the 
uterus being left in a flaccid state after delivery is then greatly 
. lessoned. 

I freely confess, that sometimes it is most difficult, if not im- 
possible, to introduce the hand so high into the uterus as to arrive 
at the feet, because they may lie at its very fundus, and it may 
be dangerous to attempt to overcome the strength of the con- 
traction which the uterus has taken on itself. It has happened 
to me, in working the hand along the body of the child, to have 
passcid it as far as the breech, to feel the legs doubled up, but 
not to be able to reach a foot. In such a case 1 have not thought 
it riglit 1o make a strenuous eftort in order to encompass the 
feet, l)Ut have satisfied myself with hooking a finger in the ham, 
and making the child revolve by the power that purchase afforded. 
It must not, liowever, be overlooked that this iiractice is far from 
being unattended with danger ; because an arm may be mistaken 
for a leg, — the bend of the elbow for that of a knee ; and it would 
bo unsafe for any one to have recourse to it, until his experience 
enabh's him with certainty to discriminate the one limb from the 
oilier.^ 

* Cfinipbnll (Mul. p. 28(1) recommend in all cases of turning, that one of the knecjj 
slionld be graapc(l instead of the feet, was firot proposed by Dr. Breen, Edinburgh 
Med. Surg. Journal, vol. xiv. p. 30. 

Dr. Simpson iilhO (Clinictd Lecture, Monthly Journal of Med. Science, Feb. 1845, 
p. 112 ; SCO also Obst. Mem. vol. i. p. G33), recommends that one knee should be 
i)rouglit down, in proferenco to one fool or hoik ; and he advises that we should make 
traction by the kneo belonging to that aide of the body 0[)p03ite the presenting 
shoulder, which we shall find to bo the one that lies highest in the uterus. That 
Inrninrj may bo accomplished more readily by hooking a linger iu the bam than by 
grasping a foot, — because wc tlieu obtain a purchase nearer to the breech, which is 
tlic part we wish to move, — I believe ; and the chief objection to this practice con- 
sists in the diificulty of discriminating between the knee and the elbow, in couso- 
cpionce of the siimUirity iu feel between these two parts. Simpson, indeed, says that 
it is easy to distinguish the one from the other, because the salient angle of the knee 
,is always looking towards the head of the child, while the salient angle of the elbow 
lioints to the i>el vie extremity. This may bo true enough in the case of a man 
accust(nncd to operate with his hand in the uterus ; bub it can scarcely be 8uppose<l 
that any one attempting to turn a fmtiis for the first time would pause to consider 
bovNurds which extremity of the trunk the salient angle of the limb he had hold of 
pointed, lie is much more likely to bring down that which his hand 6i‘st embraces. 
It would bo much more easy for him to distinguish between a hand and a foot, than 
. between a knee and an elbow; and, thoiefore, my advice is for him to seek one or 
both feet. I would recoiinnond liim also not to cmhaiTasa himself by searching for 
that limb opposite to the presenting side, but be content with whichever of the two 
be arrives at with least trouble; because it is desirable that the hand should not be 
retained iu the uterus longer than is absolutely necessary ; and because, unless the 
uterus be compressing the child’s body in an inordinate degree, the breech may bo 
njado to occupy the pelvis in all cases by bringing down the foot, provided only tlio 
’traction be made in the proper direction, which most usually would be downwards 
and backwards in the axis of the pelvic brim ; though this must in a great degree 
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By placing the patient fully under the influence of chloroform, 
we may in all probability render the operation of turning under a 
contracted uterus more easy than it would be without the aid of 
the vapour; and in such cases its employment maybe not only 
admissible but desirable. The woman may be saved much " 
suffering; and the action of the uterus, — as Dr. Snow has reported* 
in the three cases above referred to,* — may be so moderated, that 
the obstruction wliich it offers to the passage of the liand may be 
greatly lessened. 

Spontaneous evolution. — It was a remark first prominently 
set forth by Denman, that occasionally, under a shoulder presenta- 
tion, after the membranes had been broken some time, the uterus 
acting with considerable energy, the body was forced down into 
the pelvis, and an unassisted termination of tlie case occurred, 
the breech belSig expelled first. To this peculiar change of posi- 
tion, effected by nature, he gave the term “ spontaneous evolu- 
tion ; and he has supplied us with his idea of the mode in 
which it occurs in the following j)assage : t — “ I presume that, 
after the long-continued action of the uterus, the body of the 
child is brought into such a compacted state as to receive the full 
force of every returning action. The body, in its doubled state, 
being too large to pass through the pelvis, and the uterus pressing 
upon its inferior extreiriities, which are the only parts capable of 
being moved, they are forced gi’adually lower, making room, as 
they are pressed ddwn, for tjie reception of some other pai-t into 
the cavity of the uterus, which they have evacuated, till the body 
turning, as it were, upon its own axis, the breech of the child is 
expelled, as in an* original presentation of that part.” He after- 
wai’ds says, — “ Premature or very small children have often been 
expelled in a double state, when the pelvis was well-formed, or 
rather more capacious than ordinary ; but this is a different case 
to that which we are now describing.” The ideas that Denman 
had formed of this unusual occurrence were generally received by 
the profession as the true explanation, until Dr. Douglas of Dublin, 
in a pamphlet first published in 1811 , showed clearly that tho. 
description was incorrect. He observes, “ that it is incompatible 
with the received ideas of uterine .action to suppose tluit-tlie 
uterus, when contracting so powerfully as to force down that pftrt 

depend on the ori^pnal situation of the foetus. I have myself Bometimes accom- * 
plished version by hooking my finger in a ham, and in one instance, when tlio irregular 
action of the fibres of the fundus prevented my arriving at the foot, after 'having 
passed my finger round a ham, not possessing sufficient pow^r to cause the child to 
revolve, I dirfcoted a small blupt hook by the side of my finger, and keeping thepdlnt 
well guarded, made traction by it, and accomplished my purpose; but such a 
proceeding must be attended with no small risk. . 

* Vide p. 191, note. ^ ' 

f Introduction to Midwifery, chap. xiv. sect 8. ‘ 
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of the child which was at its fundus, could at the same moment 
form a vacuum, into which another portion, already low down in 
the pelvis, should recede.”* Dr. Douglas, then, first gave us a 
true history of the process ; and he has proved that the fetus 
actually does pass the pelvis in a doubled state, although denied 
by Denman. He has described it, as being accomplished in the 
following manner, which indeed I myself have witnessed : — By the 
continuance of the powerful uterine contractions, the whole of the 
mrm is protruded externally, the shoulder and chest being proi)elled 
low into the pelvic cavity. The acromion then apj)ear8 under the 
symphysis pubis ; and as the loins and breech descend into the 
pelvis at one side, the apex of the shoulder is directed upwards 
towards the mons veneris. Further room is thus gained for the 
complete reception of the breech into the cavity of the sacrum, 
ahd that part of the child’s body is eventually expelled, gliding 
along the sacrum, and distending the perineum to a vast extent. 
"As, during the whole of this process, the head remains above the 
pelvic brim, it is evident that, the apex of the shoulder being ex- 
ternal, tlie clavicle must be stongty pressed against the under 
surface of the syniphysis pubis : on which point, indeed, the 
foetal body partially revolves, as on an axis ; the other shoulder 
and arm, and the head, being expelled last. (Plate 74.)t 

We cannot reasonably expect this doubled expulsion to occur, 
unless the patient possess a larger pelvis than ordinary, or unless 
the fo‘tns be preternaturally small or premature ; nor, indeed, 
except under a long continuance of powerful and expulsive pains. 
But the knowledge of the fact, however rare its occurrence, must 
be considered of much importance practically; for if we saw good 
reason to believe that delivery was likely to be effected in the 
manner just detailed, we might be inclined to leave the case to 
the unaided efforts of nature, and hope for a fortunate termi- 
nati(m.I 

Jbit another practical advantage has been also gained by 
observing the phenomena that I have mentioned — namely, the 

* Explanation of tho real process of the Spontaneous Evolution of tho Foetus,’* 
1819, p. 27. Antony Everard seems to have been the first who described a case of 
“ spontiuieous evolution.” It happened in his own wife’s third labour, and she had 
gone to her full time. The book in which tho case is inentione<l, a very scarce 12mo., 
is entitled “ Noviis ct Genuinus Homiiiis Hrutiquo Animalis Kxoi*tus.” It was printed 
- at Middlebnrgh in 1661 ; and the notice will be found at p. 260. 

+ The pelvis Is represented filled by the chest and abdomen of the child ; the left 
shoulder below the symphysis pubis ; and the breech entering tho cavity within tho 
left ilium. 

• t I have personally known seven cases of this description, in all which my 
assistance was desired ; and I was present at four of them during the expulsion of tho 
fmtus through the outlet of the pelvis. Three of the children wore born alive ; two 
" were the second of twins : all the rest, except one, (which was at full time,) were 
premature, being expelled between the sixth and seventh month. 
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institution of an operation in which the process may be imitated, 
wherever it is found impossible to deliver by the more ordinary 
metliod of turning ; and this consists in diminishing the bulk of 
the foetal body by tlie removal of the viscera; an opi)ortunity 
being thus afibrded for it to collapse, so that it may be extracted 
with facility. 

Exvisceiiation. — It must not bo imagined that the operation 
of exviscerating the foetus is intended to supersede the practice 
of turning under transverse presentations. It is only to be hatW* 
recourse to as a last resource, when many hours have elapsed 
since the rupture of the membranes — when tlie foetal body is so 
firmly wedged within the pelvis, or at the brim, that the intro- 
duction of the hand into the uterus is rendered impossible, or 
would be evidently attended with most imminent danger. 

In modern times this operation was first recommended and 
practised by Dr. John Sims,* of London, and Dr. Joseph Clark,! 
of Dublin ; but neither gave any precise rules respecting it, con- 
tenting themselves with endeavouring to get the foetus away piece- 
meal in any manner they could. In itself it is not ditficult of 
performance, and requires merely the use of the same instruments 
employed for perforating and extracting the liead. Tlie woman 
lying on her left side, an assistant should be directed to bring the 
chest as fully into the pelvis, by traction at the arm, as possible ; 
the perforating scissors, guided by two fingers of the left hand, 
should be carried against one of the intercostal spaces, and a free 
opening made. (Plate 75.) One or more rihs may ho divi led, if 
necessary, so that two or three fingers can be introduced within 
the aperture. Through this incision the contents of the fictal 
thorax must bo extracted ; the diaphragm may be perforated 
afterwards, and by the same opening tlie li'er and intestines 
evacuated. The body, thus deprived of the principal part of its 
contents, will collapse ; and if the uterus continues to act with 
vigour, will be expelled doubled, the breech following the curve of 
the sacrum and perineum. But should the pains have ceased, or 
be inefficient, artificial extraction may be most beneficially made 
by means of the crotchet carried through the opening, and fixed 
within the fmtal ilium ; the breech will soon begin to descend, 
and the case will be terminated as though Nature had expelled 
the child unaided. 

Decapitation. — Another means of delivery under transverse 
presentations, when turning is impracticable, is afforded by the 
division of the cervical vertcbriB, and the separation of the head 
from the trunk. This operation, as well as that last described, 1 

* See London Med. and Surg. Journal, vol. vii. p. 481, Juno 1802. 

t Same Journal, vol. viii. p, 394, Nov. 1802. Also, Transactions of Association of 
Members of King’s and Queen’s College, Ireland, 1817, vol. i. p. 377. 
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have myself had recourse to, and have found the difficulty by no 
means great. The best instrument for its performance is a hook 
with an internal cutting edge, formed by my father ; and the fol- 
lowing is the method of using it. 

The finger having been carried as high over the neck as pos- 
.sible, must guide a large-sized blunt hook around it, and the 
presenting paii; must be brought as low into the pelvis as is con- 
sistent with the woman’s safety. An assistant must then steady the 
•^lunt hook ; the decapitator must be directed 
over the neck by its side, and, — the first ^ 

adapted instrument having been withdrawn, — 
a sawing motion must be given to the cutting 
hook by the right hand, while the first or 
second finger of the left is kept steadily in 
c<!hjitact with its blunt point. (Plate 70.) It 
will hwn be found that the structures give 

/ way, and that the separation is effected. The 
child’s body must then be drawn out by 
whichever arm may protrude, and the head 
extracted by a crotchet or blunt hook intro- 
duced into the foramen magnum, or the 
mouth ; nor will its removal generally offer 
much difficulty, unless the pelvis be con- 
tracted in its dimensions. But should a 
sharp hook not be at hand, or should the 
neck,- resisting the clforts made at dividing 
it, remain entire, a blunt hook being carried 
round it, as before directed, and the part 
brought down by an assistant as low as the 
safety of the w^oinan’s structures will j^ermit, 
the point of Smellie’s perforating scissors, 
carefully guarded by the two first fingers of 
the left hand, may be placed against the 
lowest part of the neck, and by a boring 
■ motion the skin and the ligaments between smaU '^fi^ro'^ahowr 
the vertebree may be lacerated, and the in- section of the cutting 
strument carried onwards until it touches the portion of the blade, 
liook on the other side of the neck. The 
transverse i^rocesses may be sejiarated without any great trouble, 
^and the sharp hook, if it lias been used, will then cut its way 
^through the muscles and integuments; or, if a blunt one only has 
been employed, the division of the soft structures may be cau* 
tie>usly made by the scissors. In two cases where I found a difficulty 
in severing the head by my father s hook, I succeeded in effecting 
my object quite satisfactorily by the scissors m the manner just 
detailed; but this mode of acting requires extreme caution, lest the 
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points of the scissors should slip to one side, under which mis- 
chance grievous injury might be inflicted on the woman's person, 

I can scarcely suppose it possible for any case of transverse 
presentation to occur, which might not be terminated by one or 
other of these operations, provided turning could not be accom- 
plished ; — unless, indeed, the pelvis be distorted in an extreme . 
degree, or almost fully filled by a solid tumour. For if the client 
be much pressed downwards, occupying a large portion of the 
pelvic cavity, — although it would be difficult to surround the 
neck so as to amputate the head, — perforation of the thorax 
would be easy, and delivery could be perfected through its 
means: while if the child presented, as occasionally happens, 
with the doubled neck directly over the pelvic brim, then there 
could be little trouble in passing the finger round that jiart, 
as a guide to the cutting hook; although to perforate the chest 
under such a presentation would be dangerous, if uui im- 
practicable.* 

I can fully appreciate the horrifying feelings with which the 
reader must be impressed, whilst contemplating the details of two 
operations apparently of the most barbarous and savage nature — 
the shudder which he must experience on finding any person 
hardy enough calmly to sanction and advise the decapitation, or 
disembowelling of a foetus in utero. Surely, however, I need not 
add, that such modes of delivery should never be thought of un- 
less the foetus be dead ; nor, indeed, can they ever be necessary 
until life is extinct ; for if the chest be so firmly impacted in the 
pelvis as to prevent the introduction of the hand into tlie uterine 
cavity, the pressure to which the heart itself would he subjected 
must destroy tlie existence of the fadus, independently of tlie 
gi’eat chance that fatal compression will take ^ilace on tlie 
umbilical vessels, both in the cord, and after their division 
upon the placenta, so that our feelings on that account can never 
be wounded.t 

* Plates 76 and 76 show the mode of performing these two operations. A front 
view of the pelvis is given in both tho illustrations ; but it must be remembered that 
in practice the woman must bo placed on her left side. 

-f Neither of the operations debcribed in the text are of modem invention. Cel.s\is, 
(lib. vii. cap. 39,) speaking of transverse cases, where the child cannot bo turned either 
with the head or feet towards tho os uteri, says— Remedio est cervix pnccisa; ut 
separatim utraque pars auferatur;’" again, “ alieequo etirnnnum difficultates faciunt, 
ut, qui solidus non exit, concisus eximi debeat.” yRtius also (tetrab. iv. sermo iv. ^ 
cap. 22) says of all transverse presentations, that of the abdomen is the least dan- 
gerous or difficult. Ko enira a nobis dissecto, ct intoraneis exomptis, cousideiite 
corpusculo, facilis est figuraj tranamutatio.” In the twenty-third chapter too from 
Philumenus, we find ; ** Si vero duplieatio pertinacior fucrit pedibus magis expositis, 
caput circa coarcticulationem ad vertebram amputetur, deindo transgrosso thorace, 
pedes attrahantur.” And in Hoister, on the same subject, (Institutioncs Chirurgicaj, 
pars ii. sect. v. cap. 163, parag. 7,) we read, “Igitur tunc, ox Celsi jam dato coiisilio 
cousultius esse puto, pectus atque abdomen infantis, vel digito, vel forfico acuto, vel 
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Many of the ancient writers * recommend that when the arm 
is protruded externally, it should be amputated at the shoulder 
joint : this practice has been pursued in late days ; and I have 
known instances in which it has been carried into effect. From 
such a recommendation, however, I most strenuously dissent, 
•because the removal of the arm cannot, in the slightest degree, 
avail us in furthering delivery, and because it has been followed 
by the most distressing consequences. Thus Chapman t gives an 
instance in which the attendant, supposing the child dead, ampu- 
tated its arm while in utero ; it was afterwards born alive, and 
grew up to manhood.! 

While there is a possibility of the infant surviving such serious 
mutilation, it would be in the highest degree injudicious, not to 
say criminal, to practise it : but another valid reason would induce 
us banish the operation; — that the dismemberment of the child, 

anco adhibito, provide aperire, extractiaquo visceribus, atque intestinis, vel et coatia 
noimullia, vidondum, an corporo hiiDc in modum cxtenuato, propibsquo ad coUum 
utcii accedeutibufi clunibiis, pedes reperiri, iisqiio repertia, sic tandem protrahcre 
fietum liceat : id quod mapcv, quotles hoc '‘fecit Jelicitcr mihi succeasit. Si qua autem 
forte pedes iioudum apprclicudi queuiit, turn dunes protinils a subjecta rmnu compre- 
hendi, sujmtque in eosdem immisso unco prolrahi debciti.** This embodies the principal 
features of our prescut practice iii these difficult cases. And in parag. 9 of the same 
chapter, “lloonieus* Sicp6 landatus adhuc peculiarem novum, cumque broviorem 
modum, fajtuin mortuum cum brachio arctis&imi in vagina uteri haerento, invenit 
at(iue descripsit ; qui in eo coiisistit, ut quando ad pedes porveniro uequit, collimy 
ut[)ote (pii in fojtibua valdCs adhuc tenerum cst vd scalpdlo a rdiquo trunco rested vd 
, unco idoneo, quJim cautissimb auferat.’* 

* iEtiu'-, tetrab. iv. sormo iv. cap. 22 ct 23. — ITeistcr, cap. 153, parag. 6, says, 
vcl propter niiiils tumidum brachium, vel propter uterum nimis constrictum, manus 
cliinirgi in uterum deinitti uequeat, wl extorquen ex scapnlce arCiculo, vel quiim 
cautissimb rescindi brachium jnxta humerum oporichit,'* Saviard (Obs. in Surgery, 
translation, 1740, p. 189) details a case of arm presentation, the child being putrid, in 
which he first took off one arm and then the other, but this separation affording no 
more room to reach the feet, because of the doubled situation of the child,” ho 
separated the head from the body ; the case occurred in the Hotel Dieu, Paris, in 
June, 1691. 

+ Treatise on Mid>\ifery, 1769, p. 113. See also Chamberlen, lib. ii. chap. 12. 

i A case of even more aggravated nature occurred in F’nuice in the year 1S29. A 
practitioner at Cheiiu, in the department of Orme, removed both the arms of a child 
• which were protruded together, swollen, and livid, after having made vain attempts 
to turn ; no blood flowed, but the infant was soon bo*n alive ; and surviving the 
mutilations, the wounds speedily healed. The father brought an action against the 
attendant; and the tribunal, before which the case was tried, referred the matter to 
the Iloyal Academy of Medicine for their opinion. A committee of five gentlemen 
were appointed, consisting of MM. Hesorrneaux, Gardien, Deneux, Adelon, and 
Moreau; and they drew up a report, strongly censuring the defendant; but it met 
y with much opposition sdjsy^iscussed in the Acadei^ was returned to the 
committee for re-con si<IH^Bk j^econd time their au^er was of the same tenor, 
though not conveyed innmFifi||K laijji^uage. Whether any or what punishment 
was awarded by the tribunal for tBPmlpttibtioe, I am ignorant. — (Lancet, April 4th^ 
1 ^ 9 .) 


* Ho refers to Van Hoome, who w^as professor of anatomy and surgery at Am- 
sterdam ; and was afterwards, in 1663, elected to the same chairs in the TJniversity 

of Leyden. 
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in the manner described, can seldom be of the least service in 
facilitating the delivery of the patient ; for I have before stated 
that it is not the arm, partially occupying the vagina, which pre- 
vents the entrance of the hand into the womb, but the shoulder 
impacted in the pelvic brim, and the uterine parietes strongly 
embracing the child’s body. Besides, when the arm has been* 
separated, such a confusion of parts is produced as to render it 
difficult to discriminate between the foetal and maternal struc- 
tures ; and sliould it afterwards be found necessary either to per- 
forate the chest, or separate the head from the trunk, we have 
lost the means of traction which the arm afforded, and which 
assists us materially in our operation. For all tlies(5 reasons, 
then, the custom of amputating the protruded limb is both un- 
necessary and unwarrantable. 

A transverse position of the foHus may be complicated a 
pelvis distorted to such an extent as to preclude the passage of 
the hand into the uterus for the purpose of rectifying its unfor- 
tunate situation ; or so small as to prevent its extraction, even if 
the necessary evolution could have been accomplished. In sucli 
an extreme case, the Caesarean section affords the only possible 
means of delivery. 


COMPLEX LABOURS. 

The class complex iabours embraces eleven orders ; not, how- 
ever, included under one head because of any analogy that they 
bear to each other, but merely to pi event the embarrassment 
which might arise from a multiplication of separate and distinct 
classes. 

These are — 

First, labours complicated with hsemorrhage ; 

Secondly, with convulsions ; 

Thirdly, with ruptured uterus ; 

Fourthly, with lacerated vagina ; 

Fifthly, with ruptured bladder ; 

Sixthly, with syncope, independently of hajmorrhage, or any 
extensive laceration or other lesion ; 

Seventhly, with descent of the funis by the side of .the head or 
breech ; 

Eighthly, with the descent of the hand by the head or breech^; 

Ninthly, labours in Avhich monsters are brought forth ; 

Tenthly, where there is an excessive quantity of liquor amnii ; 

And, Eleventhly, in which there is a plurality of children. 
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Hemorrhage during labour. — Hsemoirhage is by far the 
most frequent source of danger to the parturient woman;* and ; 
since it is so common in occurrence, so alarming in its nature, j 
and fatal in its effects, this accident calls for the most anxious and j 
serious attention. 

. It must be borne in mind that all profuse haemorrhages during 
parturition, and towards tlie close of gestation, are to be regarded 
as originating in a partial detachment of the placenta from the 
uterine surface, and the consequent opening of a certain number 
of vascular orifices. For although some physiologists t have 
supposed that the vessels which communicate with the decidua 
might, when a portion of that membrane became loosened from 
its uterine connexion, furnish a sufficient quantity of blood to 
constitute an alarming discharge, I cannot think but that they 
havQ overrated the consequence of such an accident ; and that, 
during the last few weeks of pregnancy at least, we should* attri- 
bute all dangerous flooding to a partial separation of the placental 
mass itself. 

It is a common observation, and in a great measure true, that 
the earlier in gestation hseinorrhage occurs, the less danger (Joes 
it generally bring with it ; so that an attack of flooding coming on, 
either near the full period of pregnancy, or during the progress of 
labour, is by far more frequently fatal than in the more early 
weeks. This is owing to the large quaiitity of blood that may 
flow in a short space of time, in consequence of the enormous size 
which the vessels have acquired towards the close of pregnancy. 
It has been shown that, as the uterus enlarges in bulk, and its 
cavity increases in extent, the blood-vessels also undergo a 
gradual dilatation in their calibre, and that, at the end of gestation, 
the arteries have acquired a capacity sufficient to admit the barrel 
of a goose-quill without any difficulty, and the veins a cylinder of 
even greater diameter. 

It must also be noted, that Inemorrhage from the uterus, under 
labour, is of a passive character ; and the blood escapes, not as a 
consequence of any forcible rux)ture, produced by the excessive 
action of the heart and artcritd system, — as is for the most part 
the case in hffiinoptysis, — but merely by being allowed to exude 
through orifices rendered patulous by the separation of a sub- 
stance which had j)rcviously closed them; and that, thm’efore, 
-when the flow is immoderate, our treatment must necessarily 
be directed towards preserving witliin the body as much of the 
vital fluid as possible. 

•Although a large loss of blood is always greatly to be dreaded, 
yet in practice we do not so much regar(i the quantity that flows, 

* See in Appendix P., deatliB from puerperal (jauses. 

t Sco Bunia’s Midwifery, 5th edition, p, 287. 
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as the effect which the loss produces upon the constitution of the 
patient ; because we find that different women vary very remark- 
ably in their capabilities of bearing up against the results of 
hsemorrhage. It is surprising to notice how slight a degree of 
depression will follow an excessive flooding in some women ; and 
how small a discharge will destroy others. I have known two 
women die from the eruption of scarcely a pint of blood ; and I 
have seen others recover perfectly when they have suffered the 
loss of some quarts; so that the quantity which would constitute 
a dangerous hoemorrhage in one constitution, would in another 
not even produce alarm. 

Besides the quantity of blood lost, the danger to the patient 
depends also on the celerity with which it flows. If a pint escape 
at one gush, it is usually followed by a state of faintness, and 
perhaps complete syncope ; but a slow draining may go on for a 
considerable time, until, in the whole, many pounds may liavc 
oozed away, with but little constitutional disturbance ; and tliis . 
difference may depend on two circumstances : — In the first place, 
the arteries throughout the entire body, by the power of contrac- 
tion inherent in their own structures, accommodate themselves 
in diameter to the decreased quantity of their contents ; and this 
diminution in calibre they have an opportunity of effecting when 
the blood drains away slowly, but not when it passes out with 
greater rapi(hty : — and secondly, at the same time that the dis- 
charge is going on, fresh blood is also formed by the assimilation 
of nourishment ; and thus the deficiency is in part at least sup- 
plied, and a more equal balance is kept up. 

But although the immediate effect on the constitution is not so 
great, still we must look with much anziety on these continual 
drainings, for they will in time undermine the most robust habit ; 
and I have remarked, that women usually recover better when a 
small quantity has suddenly broken forth in one eruption, than 
when they have lost a larger quantity more slowly ; although, in 
the latter case, they may have experienced but little comparative 
distress at the time the blood was flowing. Droi)Bies, purgings, 
affections of the chest, and organic diseases of the abdominal 
viscera, have more frequently followed a draining continued for a 
length, of time, than one sudden gush, notwithstanding that the 
violence of the shock in the latter case may have produced a 
state of syncope that was alarming at the moment. The danger, 
then will partly depend on the quantity lost, partly on the celerity 
with which it flows ; and must be estimated by the effect on the 
constitution. 

When a woman floods in labour, it is very seldom that the dis- 
charge will continue with the same impetuosity until death super- 
venes ; but she faints and rallies, find faints again : until at 
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length a perfect syncope will paralyse the senses, deaden the 
nervous energy, and put a stop for ever to the action of the heart. 
Occasionally, indeed, one tremendous burst takes place, which so 
completely depresses the system, that a mortal faint at once occurs. 
The heart and sanguiferous vessels become so rapidly emptied, 
. that they possess no longer the power of contracting upon their 
diminished contents, so as to propel them onwards ; and thus, 
after making some vain and futile efforts to keep up the circula- 
tion, their action entirely ceases, never to be restored ; — though 
this is comparatively rare. Sometimes, again, a slow draining 
will go on for a length of time, the faintness increasing with the 
loss of blood, the heart’s action never being perfectly suspended 
during the continuance of the discharge ; and the first attack of 
syncope will be the last. 

‘ Means adopted by Nature to arrest heemorrliarte- — Since, then, 
bleedings seldom continue uninterruptedly until death takes place, 
it is clear that a process is established by Nature for the purpose 
of subduing hsemorrhage. When an artery is wounded, there are 
four principal ways by which Nature endeavours to put a stop- to 
the immediate How of blood ; and a fifth, by wliich she renders 
the safety of the patient permanent. The first i)hilosophical 
attempt to explain Nature’s mode of proceeding in suppressing 
heemorrliage from divided arteries, was given to the world in 1781 
by M. Petit,* * * § who accounted for it on the principle of a coagulum 
formed around, and at the extremity of the bleeding vessel, 
extending to a considerable distance within the cavity of the canal, 
lying partly within, and partly externally; and thus offering a 
barrier to the free flow of blood. This opinion was in a few years 
commented on by Morand,t who was afterwards followed by 
Sharp,! Kirkland, § White, || Gooch, IT and others. These physi- 
ologists, altJiough they in part subscribed to Petit’s doctrine, 
insisted tiiat the chief cause consisted in a change which tlic artery 
itself undergoes ; that change ^vas severally described as being a 
corrugation, or plaiting of the circular fibres of the vessel, by 
wliicli its calibre is directly diminished, together with a shorten- 
ing, a corresponding thickening of its longitudinal fibres, and a 
retraction of tlie open mouth, which were all supposed indirectly 
to assist in contracting its canal. The third opinion was advanced 
by Pouteau, ** who attributed it to the swelling or thickening of 
# the cellular substance surrounding the artery ; and lastly, the late 

* Mem. do I’Acad. Roy. des Sciences. 

^ t Mem. de VAcad. Roy. de Chirurg., vol. v. 8yo. edit. He refers it to the crisping 
or curling of the vessel, enspation du tuyau** 

t Operations in Surgery, 2nd edition, 1739. 

§ Treatise on the Method of Suppressing Ha3morrhage from divided Arteries, 1763. 

II Cases in Surgoiy, 1770, . H Chirurg. Works, 1766. 

.** Mdlangofl do Chirurg. 17 60. 
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Mr, John Bell * assertlj that “ when luemorrhage stops of its own 
accord, it is neither from the retraction of an artery, nor £he con- 
striction of its fibres, nor the formation of clots, but by the cellular 
substance which surrounds the artery being injected with blood; ” 
and he supposed the pressure thus occasioned to be the cause of 
the suppression of the bleeding. 

More extended observation has taught us that each of these 
means contributes its due share towards the object which Nature 
has in view ; and we now consider that the flow is restrained for 
the time, partly by the extremity of the vessel contracting, partly 
by its retraction within the surrounding cellular substance, partly 
by blood effused into that cellular substance, and partly by a 
conical-shaped clot formed at its extremity, and passing to a 
considerable distance within its canal. But it must be evident 
that such slender safeguards, even when acting under the moat 
favourable circumstances, can only exert an influence for cr limited 
period, and that there must be great danger of renewed bleeding 
on the application of many trifling exciting causes. Nature, then, 
not content with the insufficient security obtained through these 
means, has instituted another process, by wliich tlie perviousness 
of the canal is permanently destroyed. The divided extremity of 
the artery inflames, its vasa propria pour out lymph, which, ad- 
liering to the internal coat of the vessel, fills up the cavity, and 
eventually obliterates the canal. Its coats also become thickened 
by a similar process — namely a deposition of lymph within their 
structure ; by which two conjoint actions the vessel is converted, 
in process of time, into a ligamentous cord ; and this cliange is 
usually -observed to have taken place as high as the first lateral 
branch given off above the seat of injury. 

It is an established principle of improved surgery, in cases 
where an artery is pricked, and cannot be secured, to divide it com- 
pletely across ; by which means the best chance is afforded it of 
diminishing its capacity, of burying itself within the surrounding 
cellular structure, and of becoming plugged at its cut extremity 
by the formation of a clot. 

From observing these wonderful expedients adopted by Nature, 
and the changes she has instituted, modern art has derived a 
most valuable lesson; and the surgeon now throws a ligature 
around the sides of the canal, which at once renders it completely 
impervious, in the same manner that Nature attempts through the 
medium of a coagulum of blood : and the process of adhesion and 
consolidation afterwards advance in even a more rapidly progres- 
sive manner. * 

To apply this to our present purpose, let us examine if there 
are any means analogous to those just described, by which Nature 


Principles of Sur^^ery, 1826. vol. i. p. 250. 
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or Hit can restrain hjemorrliage from the uterus under labour. 
If the arrangement of the uterine vessels be as I have described 
it ; * — if instead of ending in open mouths, — the arteries, having 
followed for a considerable distance t tortuous course, eventually 
terminate in veins, which have circular or oval apertures at their 
, sides, it is impossible that the denuded vessels could retract, and 
bury themselves within the surrounding parts : they might indeed 
be compared to the punctured vessels of a limb. Even if the 
Dirtcries opened upon the placenta by patulous extremities, as the 
Hunterian doctrines teach, there is so small a quantity of loose 
cellular substance in the uterine structure within which they 
could retreat, that we can hardly expect either contraction or 
retraction to assist us in tliis emergency. 

I am not prepared to say that coagulation does not occasionally 
take place at the vascular apertures opened on the separation of 
the placdnta ; on tlie contrary, indeed, I have had frequent proofs 
that it does, and that it is some safeguard against the continuance 
of hajmorrhage ; t but still it fe a very poor one, and one upon 
wdiich we are not warranted in relying, provided there are any 
other means which we can ourselves j^iit in i)ractice. Nor am I 
exactly prepared to say that consolidation of the vessels by 
coagulating lynjph might not perhaps occur ; but we should not 
d priori expect it, because the occasion of its deposition, in a 
divided vessel, is the inflammatory state set up as a consequence 
of injury. In the separation of the placenta from its uterine 
atU^hment, however, there is no solution of the continuity of the 
. Vessel itself — there is no injury sustained by it — and w^e cannot, 
therefore, with any show of reason, anticipate the occurrence of 
adhesive inflammation. But even presuming that it was possible 
for a consolidation of the bleeding vessel to occur to the fullest 
extent, still the process must occupy a considerable time ; Nature 
cannot effect it at once ; — in haemorrhage under labour, death must 
occur before even it could be commenced ; consequently it cannot 
be considered as a means of preservation. 

But independently of the formation of eoagula — independently, 
if it were even possible, of the consolidation of the trunk of the 
vessels, and their retraction — Nature arrests uterine haemorrhage 
under laboiu’ by means as sure, as powerful, as effective, nay even 
more so than the silken ligature of the surgeon, and almost ana- 
#logous to it : — namely, by the contraction of the uterine fibres. 
The blood-vessels have been described as circulating through the 
uterus in a most tortuous manner, intersected and surrounded by 
th^ uterine fibres in the form of a complicated net-work. When 

* Page 72. 

t The excess of fibrine that exists in the blood of a pregnant woman no doubt 
tends to favour coagulation. 
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the fibres of the uterSs contract, the vessels are closed by the 
compression; and it is to this admirable contrivance, to this 
incomparable system of “ living ligatures,” tliat all women owe 
their safety after delivery. This arrangement of Nature possesses 
a decided advantage over the art of the surgeon ; because not only 
is the trunk of the vessel closed at one point, of a line’s breadth, . 
but the compression extends along the whole of its canal. We 
must ever bear in mind, that it is to uterine contraction alone we 
are to look for the ultimate safety of every woman from flooding 
after the child’s birth : were it not for this contraction, she must 
inevitably die. 

Symptoms. — The symptoms which accompany uterine hfemo- 
rrhage under labour, are those of bleeding in general. The pulse 
becomes quick, small, feeble, indistinct, and fluttering ; the 
breathing becomes hurried and laboured ; the respiration is drawn 
with sobs and sighs ; the voice falters : the countenance is pallid ; 
the lips exsanguined ; the eyes glassy and lustreless; the extre- 
mities cold ; and a cold perspiration breaks out on the neck, face, 
and forehead. The pulse, by degrees, becomes more feeble and 
indistinct, and at last fainting supervenes. During the continuance 
of this faint, the patient remains motionless, and the pulse at the 
wrist is not to be felt at all perhaps, or at the mos4is beating very 
languidly. The heart’s action is also enfeebled, or possibly sus- 
pended for a few strokes. After an uncertain time, the pulse is 
again to be felt ; the breathing is more natural ; tlie lips and 
cheeks partially regain their tinge, and the eye appor- 

tion of its fire ; the extremities and the general surface become 
warmer. With a return of animation — with a restoration of 
arterial action — occurs a return of the bleeding ; and the patient 
rallies, only to contend with fresh and increased dangers. Again 
the pulse flags ; again she sobs and sig:lis ; agai^here appear the 
ghastly face and sunken eye ; again animation T^uspended ; and 
usualy the second faint is more intense and longer than before. 
She may recover a second and a third time, with powers still fur- 
ther depressed ; and now possibly restlessness will take the place 
of quiet. At first she throws her arms about, tosses off the bed- 
clothes, cries out for fresh air; and then universal jactitation 
supervenes. No entreaties, and scarcely force, can restrain her 
in one position, till again she sinks motionless and faint. On 
recovering after tw^o or three- attacks of fainting, there will pro- 
bably be rigors throughout the whole frame; vomiting may 
come on : there is great anxiety of countenance and mind ; — 
she is sure she is dying, calls for her husband and her children ; 
and although her fortitude seldom forsakes her, still much dread 
and solicitude are evident, A sense of constriction of the chest 
will tlieii appear, as if a cord were tightly drawn around the centre 
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of the hodj^ most probably arising froJ!^ a spasm of the dia- 
phragm. This suffocating sensation is usually followed by two 
or three convulsions, and death closes the terrible and agonising 
scene. 

Although these are the general symptoms, and they mostly 

• occur in the order in which I have enumerated them, it is not 
necessary that they should all show themselves ; — rigors and 
vomiting, for instance, may be wanting ; and the time which may 
be occupied from the first commencement of fainting till death 
results, varies exceedingly, according to the constitutional strength 
and several external circumstances. Sometimes, as before re- 
marked, the first attack of syncope carries off the patient ; some- 
times there are many faintings ; and the vital spirit flutters and 
hovers around the devoted head, as if unwilling to quit a tenement 
w*hich it has so long inhabited. 

Under such a state of distress and danger, the medical man’s 
duty is indeed of the most arduous and harrowing description ; to 
be of service, he must be prompt, persevering, steady, and deci- 
sive ; and he must continue in the use of his means until the 
total cessation of the respiratory action proves that life is entii'ely 
extinct. 

Treatment — In the treatment of haBmorrhage our duty is two- 
fold : firsts to restore the patient from the faint into which she has 
fallen, provided its intensity, or the length of its duration, indicate 
immediate danger ; secondly ^ to prevent a return or increase of 
the' bleeding. 

The treatment that we should have recourse to, as a general 
principle, on flooding occurring during labour, is much the same 
as that 'we should employ under haDinorrhage from other organs. 
There are particular means, indeed, which are applicable to every 
particular case,, and which I shall hereafter mention, wdien I come 
to treat of these cases individually; but I shall now speak of our 
management generally ; and, in tlie first place, let us give our 
attention to venesection. It W’^as formerly the custom to consider 
all Inemorrhages, except they arose from accident, as of an active 
character ; and, under this impression, venesection was had 
recourse to, even in flooding under labour, with a view of putting 
a stop to the discharge. I have already observed, that we look 
upon it as a passive htemorrhage ; that it is not produced by the 

• increased action of the heart, causing a rupture of the vascular 
qoats, but is occasioned by the blood being allowed to exude ‘ 
through orifices already rendered patulous : and it must be 
likened in its character to the bleeding from a punctured wound. If 
a patient were brought to a surgeon with the radial or ulnar 
artery, or any other large vessel, divided, w'ould any man in his 
senses propose to stop the flow of blood by syncope induced by 
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bleeding at the arm ?— Certainly not : he would put a ligature 
around the vessel, and endeavour to save the patient, from a 
greater loss. In a case of placental presentation, however, before 
any means were taken to accomplish delivery, I have known the 
lancet used, in the hope of restraining the haemorrhage, ^hich 
very act, in a great degree, diminished the woman’s previous 
chance of life.* I do not mean to assert that in very many cases 
of haemorrhage under pregnancy, and especially the early stages, 
bleeding may not be highly useful ; but in labours complicated 
with flooding, it is scarcely ever — nay, I would say never — to be 
thought of. The cautious surgeon would rarely indeed practise 
bleeding from the arm while the blood is gushing from the uterus 
during labour. 

Secondly; — We will consider the propriety of exhibiting opium. 
Opium is held up by many very great authorities as a most valu- 
able means for arresting haemorrhage, particularly after the child 
is born, and the placenta has been expelled. Opium takes off 
muscular contraction, by destroying nervous sensibility ; and it 
also removes uterine action, — the very power on w^hich alone wc 
are to rely for the full and complete closure of the open vessels. 
Does it not then seem preposterous to use those very means for 
subduing haemorrhage, which would take away our only source of 
safety? — Few men, even its most strenuous advocates, recommend 
it at the commencement of labour, or before the child is born ; 
and hereafter an opportunity will ba-nfforded of canvassing its 
merits after the birth is perfected. 

Thirdly; — Stimuli. Stimuli are had recourse to for the i)urposo 
of rousing the vital energies, — to keep the patient from sinking 
under the faintness occasioned by the discharge ; but their use 
is dangerous, and they should be avoided, if they can in any way 
be dispensed with ; because, under their operation, the nervous 
and arterial systems are excited and wound up to a pitch beyond 
the healthy standard. Thus, as arterial action ivS increased, the 
coagulum at the orifices of the vessels, if it have been formed 
at all, will most likely become dislodged. This plug is to some 
extent a safeguard, but not one to be depended upon, to the 
exclusion of other means. It is right, however, to preserve it as 
long as it answers the purpose of restraining the discharge in any 
considerable degree. Another reason why we should not unne- 
cessarily have recourse to stimuli is, because it is a well-established - 
physiological doctrine,t that the l^od coagulates more readily 

* For cases of placental presentation in wkich the lancet was used, see PortaPs 
Practice, Obs. 41 and 79 ; also Smellie's cases, collect. 88, No. 2, cases 18 and 14. 
Stewart (on Utorine Hsemorrhage, p. 48) recommends bleeding, if the pati<fi&t be 
plethoric, and not at full time. 

t See Kirkland, Hewson, Jones, Thackrah, &c. 
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under fainting, than when the circulating system is in fall vigour. 
This is a singular and most beautiful provision of Nature to sus- 
tain endangered life : if, then, we remove the fainting by suddenly 
increasing the arterial powers, we prevent the deposition of 
coagula, as well as run the risk of forcing away the plug, even 
• when once formed. Cases, however, arc occasionally met with, in 
which we must have recourse to stimuli ; — where we must rouse 
the patient from the faint into which she has fallen, lest that par- 
ticular syncope should i)rovc fatal. We have only the selection of 
one out of two evils offered us ; and we must resort to stimuli as a 
matter of necessity, though not of choice. These means, there- 
fore, are never to be employed, except where danger is immediate 
and imminent. 

Fourthly . — Other remedial agents have been used besides 
stimuli. ^ The ergot of rye has been much extolled for preventing 
liffiinorrhage ; and various papers have appeared from the pens of 
well-informed and unprejudiced men,^ to prove that it will restrain 
the flow of blood from other parts of the body as well as the 
uterus. I am not able to speak positively on this subject, with 
regard to other organs of the body, but it certainly has the power 
of restraining bleeding from the womb in many of its varieties. 
Where the uterine fibres are too much relaxed to produce the con- 
traction requisite for the perfect closure of the vessels, we shall find 
the ergot of rye a most valuable medicine, — much more so, indeed, 
than opium, whose actioi>4^lo remove, rather than excite, uterine 
cCiit?action. The ergot is particularly beneficial in ha3morrhages 
preceding the birth of the child, and in those after the entire 
evacuation of the uterine cavity, when it remains in a state of 
flaccidity, — when the fibres, for want of sufficient tone, refuse to 
take upon themselves that contraction which is indispensable to 
the well-doing of the patient. 

Refrigerant medicines, and particularly the mineral 
acids, are very largely used under uterine bleeding, both during 
labour and in the unimpregnated state. Mineral acids, it is well 
known, coagulate albumen; and direct experiments, as well as 
observations made on patients affected with calculous disorders, 
prove that they are beyond the influence of the digestive j)owers, 

♦ Seo the papers by Negri, Medical Gazette, toI. xiii. p. 351 et seq,, December 7, 
,1833. In support of Dr. Negri’s views, I may mention that in one case of obstinate 
I deployed tho org^tbe bleeding ceased after the exhibition of 
two or three doses, althou^ fill been previously tried, appeared 

unavailing. A physician, now dead, for years subject to occasional 

attacks of haemoptysis, informed me n^dioine controlled them in his system 

BO completely as the ergot. Ho said that he never took more than three doses, and 
that it never hod disappointed him in completely checking the bleeding. He was 
certainly very susceptible^ to the action of the remedy, for his usual dose did not 
exceed eight grains, and if he took more, it produced vertigo, and other unpleasant 
cerebral disturbance. 
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and enter the blood unchanged.* It is reasonable to infer, then, 
that they may, in no slight degree, favour coagulation, and to 
this quality we may attribute their efficacy in most passive 
liDcmorrhages. In their power of repressing the more violent 
discharges, indeed, I have but little faith, and would by no means 
trust solely to their agency to restrain any copious eruption of 
blood from the uterus of a parturient woman : but, as they are 
generally grateful to the patient, and within proper moderation 
not likely to prove injurious, no objection that I am acquainted 
with can be urged against their use ; — provided too much reliance 
be not placed upon tikem, to the exclusion of other more efficient 
means. The acetate of lead and alum have each of them been 
much extolled also ; and although they may occasionally be had 
recourse to in uterine heemorrhage from other causes, they arc, 
ill my opinion, inappropriate remedies in those cases of the more 
copious floodings which we meet with under labour. 

Sixthly . — Cold is also a valuable agent, when applied generally, 
to overcome fointness, and topically, for the purpose both of 
moderating the flow of blood to the uterine vessels, and exciting 
contraction in the uterine fibres ; and when combined with astrin- 
gents, its powers seem to be augmented.! In the commencement 
of the flow, before faintness supervenes, cold may bo resorted to 
almost universally, and without restraint ; but its advantage, when 
the system is much depressed, is more than equivocal : for there 
is a point beyond which the vital energies cannot bear iqi against 
the continued application of cold ; and at that point it bcdbiK"‘s 
actually injurious. Some discrimination is therefore necessary in 
the use of this common and effective agent. 

Seventhly . — Pressure on the uterine tumour by a bandage, or, 
what is better, by the grasp of the hand, is another means of 
restraining some varieties of flooding, most powerful, daily had 
recourse to, very generally employed, and open to few or no 
objections. And the evacuating the uterus artificially is some- 


* See Pereira’s Mat. Med. p. 9. 

Cold has a powerful influence in exciting muscular contraction in some organs, 
:uid it is equally efficacious in promoting uterine action. Were illustrations requisite, 
I might instance the sudden desire often felt to evacuate the bladder, on going from a 
warm room into a chilly atmosphere ; and the strong action of the dartos muscle always, 
with the vehement contraction of the diaphragm frequently experienced in plunging 
into a cold bath. Cold also constringes the blood-vessels ; thus, when wo immerse 
the hand in cold water, its bulk shrinks, from the vessels not admitting the usual 
quantity of blood. But cold, externally applied, will bo found most useful when 
conjoined with astringents. Most astringents consolidate the fibres of dead animal 
matter, and excite the living muscle into action ; they, at the same time, act upon 
the blood-vessels in the same manner that cold does ; and, perhaps, even more- power- 
fully. The blanched appearance of tho lips after the application of vinegar, fully 
testifies their power in tliis respect. It is upon these principles, then, that vinegar 
and cold water are found so efficacious in subduing uteriuo haemorrhage. 
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times necessary^ though never to be undertaken without grave 
.occasion. 

T^iglUhly, — ^We have been recommended, and especially by 
Lcroux,* to plug the vagina in all cases of lia3inorrhage under 
labour; but this practice appears to me — except in some rarp 
complications of placental presentation — likely to be fraught with 
great hazard ; for the uterus, at the full period of pregnancy, by 
reason of its lax condition, allows itself to be easily distended with 
coagula ; and — v/liile its cavity is sufficiently capacious to contain 
a large quantity of blood — the source of danger is concealed by 
that blood being pent up within ; as, therefore, the nature of the 
case may thus be overlooked, the peril into which the woman is 
thrown is likely to be increased. In haemorrhages under abor- 
tion, indeed, when the cavity of the womb is small, and its parietes 
incapable of distension to any great extent, the tampon will often 
be found invaluable. 

Ninthly. — Puncturing the membranes, and letting off the liquor 
amnii, is often resorted to in accidental heviorrhage with the 
most beneficial effects ; but this subject requires a deeper con- 
sideration than this summary sketch will admit of, and will be 
considered more at length subsequently. 

Tenthly. — The plan of transfusing blood from the system of 
another person to that of tl^ patient, for the purpose of rousing 
the dormant powers and of sustaining life under haemorrhage, has 
^ lately been practised in a few cases with success. Dr. Blundell 
’ has given us proof that some of the inferior animals can be 
nourished for a length of time by merely injecting, at proper 
intervals, into their veins the healthy blood of an individual of the 
same species : lor he preserved a dog alive for three weeks in this 
manner without food, onl}" allowing it a little water ; and in that 
space ihm animal was reduced but little more than one-fourth 
ot its whole weight. I- From this cxperimeiit we may conclude, 
that the same treatment might possibly be found efficacious in the 
human subject. As a means of preserving life after large losses of 
^ blood, then, transfusion promises to be useful in some rare cases ; 
and if had recourse to in uterine flooding during paiiurition, we 
shall find its employment more beneficial when the organ is 
entirely empty -and contracted, than at any other period of the 
labour. In all cases of hannorrhage, perfect quietude both of 
body and mind, and the horizontal posture, are essential to the 
well-being of the patient. 

Ifceniorrhage may occur at any stage of the labour ; before the 
liqaor amnii is evacuated; after the membranes are ruptured, 

* Sur lea Pertes de Sang, p. 270, &c. 

t Physiologi^l n^searches, p. 75. For some notice of llio bistory of transfusion, 
see Appendix K. ’ 
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and before the head is born ; after the head is born, while the 
shoulders are in the iielvis ; between the birth of the child, and 
the expulsion of the placenta; and even after the placenta is 
expelled, when the uterus is emptied of its previous contents, and 
when, in the common acceptation of the term, we should consider 
the labour as concluded. ^ 

Hjemorriiage previous to the birth or the child. — To our 
countryman, the late Dr. Rigby,* * * § we are mainly indebted in this 
country for a great practical improvement in the treatment of 
Hooding at the commencement of labour. He divided haemorrhages 
before the birth of the child, into two species — the first of which 
he called unavoidable, and the second accidental. 

By the first kind — unavoidable — we understand cases in which 
the placenta offers itself at the os uteri, either blocking up the 
mouth of the organ (Plate 77), or being partially implanted over 
it (Plate 78) ; so that dilatation cannot take place without neces- 
sarily separating the placenta more or less from its uterine 
attachment, and without rendering patulous those orifices which 
were pre^iously covered and closed by the apposition of the 
mass. 

By accidental haemorrhage, we mean those cases where the 
placenta — being attached, not over the os uteri or near it, but 
in its more natural situation, the fundus or body — becomes, to 
a greater or less extent, disunited from the uterine surface ; but 
where the separation is perfectly accidental, and where it is 
not necessary that bleeding sho||il occur upon the opening of t|ie 
os uteri. 

PLACENTAii Presentation. — It has for a long time been known 
that the placenta is sometimes found at the os uteri under labour ; 
and this malposition was noticed by Giiillemcau,t Mauriccau,! 
Amand, § Astruc, |1 Dionia,ir in France ; Daventer** in Holland ; 
Bracken tt and Pugh It in this country, besides others ; but tliey 
all held the opinion, that it was not originally apposed to this 
part of the uterus by nature, but that, in consequence of sonfie 
peculiar accidental circumstances, it had become loosened from 
its attachment above, haif^llen down by its own weight, and had 
thus accidentally placea itself over the uterine orifice. But, 
inasmuch as not only is the placenta attached to the surface of 
the uterus, but the chorion is in apposition to that surface 
throughout the principal extent of the membrane — the decidua,. 

* Treatise on Uterine HsemoiThage,T789, 4th 

t (Euvrea Com^l^tca. &c.. 

t Traits des Maladies chap. 27. 

§ Pratique dcs Accouch. Obs. 20. ' f( Art. of Mid. 1767, p. 135, trans. 

H Treat, on Mid. trans. ch. 24. ** Art of Mid. trans. 1728, p. 153. 

ft Treat, on Mid, 1751, d. 132. tt Treat, on Mid. 1754, d. 112. 
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indeed, being interposed — and inasmuch as the membranes are 
closely united with the placenta, it would follow (provided this 
idea was correct), either that they must be tom from the placenta 
oU around, or that the whole ovum must partially revolve. We 
know thaii neither of these occurrences takes place ; and that 
tliere is exactly the'same arrangement of the vessels of the cervix 
uleri, and exactly the same kind of connexion between those 
vessels and the placenta, as obtains between that organ and the 
vessels of the other parts of the uterus, when it is placed in a more 
natural and fortunate position. 

Portal * is the first author, as far as I can discover, wKo dis- 
tinctly described the placenta, as implanted by natui’e over the os 
uteri. He gives nine cases, the first of which occurred in 1604 ; 
one of them appears to have been a partial presentation. He was 
evidently aware that the jdacenta was originally attached in that 
situation, 1ind had not gravitated either by its own weight, or been 
detached by the movement of the child, and thus fallen down into 
the position where it was discovered. Although the cases he 
related, so forcibly conveyed his sentiments, they did not attract 
the attention they deserved ; and notwithstanding that Giffard,t 
Koederer, + and Lcvret,§ all entertained the same opinion, it was 
not till Smellic’s II most practical and valuable work became well 
known, that tlie truth was generally received by the profession. 
Plven after this work w’as published, little consideration seems to 

• 

* Complete Midwife’s Practice, traus. 1743, p. 29. Ilia first editiou appeared in 
108.^. 

t Caso=? by Ilocly, 1734, pp. 278, 280, 513. Giftard seems not to Lave been 
acquainted with l^ortal’s writings, and to have arrived at a correct knowledge of this 
position of the placenta by practice and personal observation; for in 1729 (case 84), 
giving llie history of a case of hiemorrhage before delivery, ho says, ‘'No part of the 
placenta had as yet sunk d(nun [to the mouth of the womb], as is customaiy upon 
flooding while in 1730 (case 115) he makes the following observation : — '* 1 cftnuot 
implicitly accord to the opinion of most writers, which is, that the placenta always 
adheres to the fundus uteri ; for, in this as well as many former instances, I have 
good reason to believe that it sometimes adheres to, or near, the os internum, and 
that the opening of it occasions a separation, and, consequently, a flooding.** See for 
the same opinion his next case, 116. Ilcister (Institut. Chirurg. chap. 154, parag. 1) 
says some of the moderns consider as a cause of haemorrhage, the adhesion of the 
placenta to the mouth of the womb ; ro that the more the os uteri is dilated, the 
greater is the separation of the placenta, and the more profuse the flooding. — This 
work was written in 1739. The first published case of the disstctioti of a woman in 
‘m placenta was implanted over the os uteri is given by Petit, in the M^moircs 

I’Acaddmie Iloyale des Sciences, 1723, p. 28.) 
y t Roederer’s work was first published at Gottingen, in 1753, two years after ho 
M was appointed, by our George II., to the chair of midwifery at that university. He 
I there positively states his opinion that the placenta may bo attached over the mouth 
Eof the womb. Seo tho E’rouch edition, 1765, p. 365;' or 317 of the Latin, 1763. 

I §( L’Art des Accouch. 1761, p. 343, ed. ii. ; and Accouchemens Laborieux, 1770, 

51, ed. iy. Levrot’s opinions on placental presentations were first published in a 
(paper by him, at Paris, nearly contomporanoously with Roederer’s work at.Qdttingen. 

on Mid. 1779, p. 143, and p. 120, note. The first edition .was published 
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have been paid to the subject, until Rigby * * * § gave his excellent 
treatise to the world. Since that time, in consequence of the 
distinct rules he has laid down for our guidance, hcomorrliages 
before delivery have been treated on a certain and establishe.d ' 
principle. 

Under a placental presentation, then, there must necessarily be a 
greater or less discharge of blood, on the dilatation of the os uteri, 
which generally increases in proportion as the os uteri opens ; and 
if the case were left entirely to nature, the bleeding would proceed ‘ 
either as a draining or in gushes, until the successive fiiintings 
terinii’iated in a mortal syncope : or — the os uteri dilating rapidly, 
and the womb acting vigorously — the head of the child bearing 
forcibly against the xdacental mass, might expel it, first, and 
itself quickly follow : for it would be impossible for the child 
to x^erforate the x)lacenta, and x:>ass through it; and it would also 
be unlikely that it should escaxie by its side, x^i’ovided' the mass 
were iinx)lanted centrally over the uterine mouth. A number of 
cases are on record in which the placenta was expelled before 
the child in the manner I liave just mentioned. Smellie lias 
noted three,! IjR Motto three,! Lee three ; § my. father |i has given 
three which came under his own observation, and two others 
communicated to him by friends. Baudelocque,1i Perfect,^''' Mer- 
riman,!! Barlow,!! and Collins, §§ each mention a case. Hamilton 
had seen two, |i!| I have met with four, and others are scattered 
through the various periodicals. Altliough there is thus a ]>ossi* ^ 
bility of a natural termination of the labour by the placenta pass- 
ing first, and the child being expelled afterwards, it would be 
wrong to expect it, or to wait for it ; for the xuobability is, that 
the woman will bleed to death before the os uteri acquires a 
diameter sufficient to allow the x^assage of the placenta and 
thejchild through it. 

Knowing then, that in the great majority of instances the 
patient will die if relief be not afforded, it is considered as an 
obstetric x>Yincixde, tbat, under entire x^^'-cental presentations, 
delivery should be effected by art as early as is x^racticable without 
incurring the risk of injury. I shall x^roceed, therefore, to discuss 
the symptoms and the mode of treatment. 

Sjpnptoms. — There are some symptoms which are very sus- 

* This was first printed in 1775. 

+ Collection 18, No. 3, Cases 5, 6, 7. 

J Traitd des Accouchemeiis, 1766, Obs. 321, 322, 323. 

§ Medical Gazette, July 13th, 1839. 

II Practical Observations, cose 154, and two f«dlowinj?. First edition. 

Vol. ii. p. 37, translation. ** * * §§ Ca&o 109. 

+t Page 121, Essays, p 27-8. 

§§ Practical Observations, pp. 91 an<l 103. 

lilt MS, LocturcB, 1821 ; and Pract. Ob-serv. p. 313. 
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picious of placental presentations, and others that assure us of the 
nature of the case. Those which are suspicious appear at the 
commencement of labour, and even before tlie accession of uterine 
action, — during the last weeks of l)regnanc 3 ^ 

We hofve already learned, that in the first months of utero- 
gestation, until, indeed, between the fifth and sixth, the cervix 
uteri is not developed ; it has not yet been expanded, or taken up 
to form a portion of the general cavity; but when five months are 
perfected, or about that period, expansion commences, from above 
downwards, and this unfolding or developing of the fibres must 
necessarily produce a separation of the placenta from its previous 
attachment to the upper part of the cervix. This separation must in 
its turn occasion flooding, even before the process of labour is begun ; 
because the orifices of the vessels previously in communication 
witli, and plugged by, the placental mass are opened on its partial 
dislodgmcnt by the gradual expansion of the uterine neck. We find, 
then, that during tlie last few weeks of pregnancy, a patient under 
placental presentation is liable to sudden gushes of blood, in a 
greater or less quantity, coming on without any apparent cause, 
— neitlier the consequence of exertion, nor accident, nor mental 
agitation ; but when she is asleep in bed, — while she is sitting 
quiet in lier chair, — when unemployed in any active duties, — she 
is unexpectedly seized with a flow of blood from the vagina. Her 
attention, perhaps, is scarcely drawn to the occurrence before it 
• has subsided, or diminished to such a degree as to give her but 
little uneasiness : slie will probably suppose that labour is coming 
on, and she may begin to make preparations for its approach. 
After the lapse of a few days, another gush takes place as unac- 
countably, and subsides as suddenly as the former ; and attacks of 
the same kind recur at uncertain intervals during the remainder 
of her pregnancy. The constant return of ha3morrhage has a ten- 
dency to induce uterine contraction; and consequently we observe 
that under placental presentations, labour frequently comes on 
prematurely.* It is remarkable also tliat a comparatively very 
large x>roportioii of these case# is complicated with preternatural 
and especially transverse presentations. t 
Whether the patient’s mind be impressed with much alarm 
or not at these repeated bleedings, to one acquainted with the 
physiology of the placenta, and the peculiar connexion between 
that organ and the uterus, such a history would be fraught with 

Out of eighty-nine cases noted by Simpson, in which the period of pregnancy 
was specified, in forty-six labour camo on prematurely. (Obst. Memoirs, vol. i. 
p. 698.)* 

+ Out of ninety cases noted by Simpson, in which the presentation is mentioned, 
iu Ihirty-one the child presented preternaturally ; and in four of the head cases, nii 
arm came down with it. (Id.) 

n D 2 
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suspicion and anxiety ; and she should be watched over with the 
most assiduous and solicitous attention. 

Our suspicions may also be excited at the beginning of labour, 
if with every pain, — with every slight increase of dilatation in the 
os uteri — there be an increase of discharge, and if the flow of 
blood be moderated or suspended in the interval of action. 

But we can only positively assure ourselves of the nature of the 
case by an examination per vaginani. To this the patient may be 
unwilling to submit ; she may suppose we can be of no service to 
her, since the pains are so infrequent and trifling. It is our 
bounden duty to combat her objections, and to insist on the 
necessity of the measure proposed ; since our practice so much 
depends on the information we gain. The examination will most 
advantageously be made with the two lirst fingers of the left 
hand, because they pass so much higher within tJie pelvic 
cavity, and so much more completely command the os uteri. By 
this inquiry we learn whether the idacenta be implanted over the 
mouth of the womb or not ; and if we discover its presence, we must 
ascertain whether the orifice be entirely or only partially occupied 
by the mass ; for our iiractice diflers much under the two 
varieties. 

Diagnosis, — We shall know the placenta by the fleshy, fibrous, 
and lobular sensation which it communicates to the finger, and by 
its being attached to the inner surface of the cervix uteri.* If we 
can introduce our finger sufficiently far to pass it round within 
the orifice, we shall be sensible of this attachment, altliough the 
union is very easily separated. There is but little chance of our 
mistaking the placenta for the membranes partially protruded into 
the vagina, or for any part of the child’s body ; but there is a 
great probability that we may mistake a ooaguium, blocking up 
the os uteri, for the placental mass apposed over it. How, then, 
shall we discriminate between these two ? — The idacenta cannot 
easily be perforated or broken down ; the tenacity of a coagulum 
may without difficulty be destroyed. The placenta is attached 
wdihin ; a coagulum lies loose. The placenta cannot be removed 
by the finger ; but we can generally bring away a coagulum. If 
there be any doubt, we should take these means — w^e should try 
whether it is attached, — whether we can break down its struc- 
ture, and whether we can remove it from its position ; but 
these attempts must be made with the greatest possible care.' 
The detached surface of the placenta is in these cases very com- 
monly covered by a smooth layer of fitm coagulated blood, which 
being interposed between the finger and the substance of the 
mass, prevent$i^|||3|j|j|st^.j^ itself; and deception 

* Plato 77, copied from Hunter, shows tho placenta implanted over the uterine 
mouth. 
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is thus more likely to occur.* But a careful attempt to break down 
the coagulum, or remove it from its situation, will be, in most 
instances, sufficient to assure the inquirer of the true nature of 
the case. 

Management of placental presentation. — Since, when the 
placenta is situated over the mouth of the womb, attacks of 
htemorrhage generally recur at uncertain intervals during the last 
few weeks of pregnancy, so it is more than probable that our 
attendance may be desired on two or tliree occasions previously to 
the accession of labour ; the patient being suddenly seized with 
a gush of blood, while in bed, perhaps, or otherwise quiet. She 
will very likely suppose at first that the membranes have broken, 
and expect labour to follow rapidly ; but on examining her linen, 
she becomes sensible that the discharge is blood, and in a greater 
or less alarm, she summons her medical attendant to her assist- 
ance. On his arrival, he will probably find that the Ilow has 
ceased, and that she is more composed, though perhaps a little 
faint, and agitated. 

Our first endeavour, under such circumstances, should be to 
calm her mental anxiety ; and the next, to prevent a return of the 
bleeding. Should the flow have ceased, and especially if it have 
not been profuse, we may with truth and propriety assure her 
that there is no present danger, and that the prevention of a 
recurrence will much depend on her own conduct ; and wo must 
, proceed to lay down, in the strictest manner, rules for her future 
guidance. As a general principle, bleeding, and the exhibition 
of digitalis or other depressing agents, arc in such a case inad- 
missible ; perfectly so, indeed, unless she be plethoric, — unless 
the arterial system be acting with undue energy, or unless fever 
be present, or indications of local determination to some particular 
organ. 

Nor will it be generally necessary to make a vaginal examina- 
tion, unless, indeed, the pains of partui’ition have already shown 
themselves ; for if the term of pregnancy be distant five or six 
weeks, — the os uteri being closely shut, — by such an inquiry we 
should gain no information; Ave might, moreover, disturb the 
coagula formed at the patulous vascular orifices ; and thus we 
should run the risk of causing a rencAval of the bleeding. How- 
ever desirable, then, it might be positively to ascertain whether 
the placenta were situated over the os uteri or not, — since this 
knowledge is so difficult to acquire, and since the attempt would 
most likely augment the danger, — it is better that w^e should 
reihain satisfied with suspicion, than that we should disturb the 
tempoJrary safeguard Nature has as no 

* See lugleby on Uterine Hemorrhage, p. 142. 
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means can be used except of a iialliative nature, so long as tlm os 
uteri continues perfectly closed. But, on the other hand, if the 
flooding be still going on, — if the patient have arrived at the end 
of gestation, or near it, and particularly if the uterus be contract- 
ing at intervals, however 'weak the pains may be, — we should 
insist on making an examination per vaginam, and act according 
to the principles immediately to be laid down. I shall now pre- 
sume that labour has not commenced, that the .term of gestation 
is not fulfilled, and that the discharge has entirely or nearly sub- 
sided on our arrival. 

Absolute and uninterrupted quietude in the horizontal posture, 
and on a hard bed, must be forcibly enjoined, and an anti-hsemo- 
rrhagic regimen prescribed ; she must breathe a cold atmosphere ; 
be but lightly covered ; her diet must principally consist of nutri- 
tious fluids — cold and acid drinks may be given almost ad libitiiin, 
and ices may be allowed, unless they produce intestinal pain or 
shivering : everything stimulating, both alcoholic or of any other 
nature, must be strictly forbidden. The mineral acids, under 
such a case, may be usefully employed ; some gentle aperient will 
be required, and the acidulated infusion of roses, with small doses 
of sulphate of magnesia, is perltaps the pleasantest, and, at the 
same time, as efficacious a medicine as any that can be exhibited. 
We must avoid a constipated state of bowels ; because the strain- 
ing necessary for the passage of hardened feces may dislodge the 
coagula collected over the exposed vessels, and produce a return 
of the flooding. We must equally, also, avoid violent purging, 
lest the frequent evacuation of the rectum should occasion a like 
disaster. A cold enema may be administered daily, unless it 
produce catarrh ; this will probably act beneficially in two ways, — 
both by clearing the rectum, and restraining the haemorrhagic 
tendency.* Opium may be exhibited, if there be present much 
nervous irritability, an excited state of mind, or spasmodic and 
false pains ; but as I have little faith in the power of opium to 
suppress hajinorrhage, I should not administer it with that specific 
intention ; and I think I have obtained as much advantage from 
the pharmacopoeial preparations of henbane or hemlock, in quiet- 
ing an excited state of the nervous system under these circum- 
stances, as from opium itself. Before our departure, we must 
direct that, on the occasion of another attack, cloths steeped in 
cold vinegar and water should be applied to the vulva and lowei 
part of the abdomen; and that we should instantly be made 


* I would inculcate a caution regarding the injection of cold fluids into the rectum. 
> If persevered with, they are liable to induce catarrh and cough ; of which I have 
i known two or three instances. Should that be the case, they must prove prejudicial 
I rather th4n useful ; because th^isuccussion of the person with each return of cough 
\ would be likely to occasion a freph eruption of blood. 
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acquainted with the occurrence. It is very possible that we may 
be called three or four times to the same patient under the same 
circumstances, and on each occasion may tliink right to repeat 
the same cautions and reneAv the same general directions. 

But a period will arrive when the features of the case will be 
changed ; when uterine action will supervene ; and when, as the 
mouth of the womb begins to dilate, the hsemorrliage will conse- 
quently bo .increased. It then becomes our duty carefully to 
consider wlimi delivery shall be effected, impressed as we are with 
the conviction that it will be ultimately necessary ; and that our 
patient will remain in imminent danger until it is accomplished. 

In determining this question, it must be evident that before a 
certain degree of dilatation is effected, the hand cannot be intro- 
duced for this purpose ; but it is also evident that if we wait for 
the os uteri being widely open, the probability is, that the patient 
will be so* much exhausted as to leave little cliance of her survival, 
even under the most skilful management. The fwo extremes, 
therefore, of forcing the hand through the mouth of the womb, 
while it will not admit of artificial dilatation without sustaining 
injury, and of delaying our means until the system is depressed 
beyond the lioi)e of recovery, arc i)oth equally to be deprecated in 
practice : and it becomes a very nice point to fix the exact time 
when our assistance will be most serviceable. 

We may lay it down as an axiom, that as soon as the os uteri 
, is dilated to the diameter of half-a-crown, the hand may generally 
be introduced without injury, provided the term of gestation be 
fully, or nearly completed ; and that it would be unwise to wait 
for its further development, because w^e may expect that, with the 
increase of every line’s diameter, there will be an increase of the 
bleeding, and that such a fearful loss will be sustained as will 
eventually terminate in death. When this specified degree of 
dilatation is acquired, we are w^arranted in undertaking delivery ; 
and it is to be accomidished in the following manner: — The 
patient, lying on her left side, is to be brought conveniently near 
the edge of the bed, and gently restrained by the means I have 
before mentioned when speaking of transverse presentations. 
The operator having taken off his coat, and kneeling by the bed- 
side, — the left hand and arm being greased, — the fingers are to 
be collected into the form of a cone, slowly insinuated through 
•the external parts, and carried up to the brim of the pelvis, in 
the direction of the axis of the vagina; the os uteri must be 
carefully dilated, with a slow semi-rotatory motion, and the hand 
psfSsed fully into the uterine cavity , — -hy the side of the placenta, 
— liai'tially separating that organ from its attachment to the 
uterine neck. It must be introduced either anteriorly, poste- 
riorly, or laterally, in whichever direction the placenta appears to 
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be thinnest, because the edge of the organ will then most probably 
be soonest reached, and tlie uterine vessels will there be found 
smallest. It is not, however, always easy to distinguish the point 
at which the placental edge may be arrived at most readily. That 
part of the cervix uteri, over which the placenta is implanted, 
indeed, gives to the finger a doughy feel, which is very character- 
istic ; and the thicker the portion of placenta is, the more perfect 
will this sensation be. If therefore one side of the os uteri feels 
more doughy than the other, the separation should not be conti- 
nued in that direction. But this can only be learned by some 
experience in the matter ; and consequently in this part of the 
operation, we must trust somewhat to accident. Having gained the 
membranes, they must be punctured, the hand carried into the 
■ centre of the ovum, run along the person of tlie child until the 
feet ‘be felt; and one or both of these limbs must be brought 
down through the rent in the foetal membranes. The clhld’s body 
is thus made% revolve on its own axis, — provided the head pre- 
sents or it lies transversely, — and the breech descends into the 
pelvis. To facilitate the expulsion, and to ensure ultimately as 
perfect a contraction of the uterus as possible, gentle pressure 
may be applied over the uterine tumour, through the parietes of 
the abdomen; and unless the haemorrhage be continuing pro- 
fusely, rapid extraction of the child’s body should be most 
cautiously avoided. For the' success of the operation it is not of 
much importance which hand is used ; either may be selected, 
according as the operator has command over them. My reasons 
for preferring the left have already been given when treating of 
delivery under a transverse presentation. As we cannot know to 
which side of the uterus the child’s abdomen may be turned, the 
recommendation of those j^ractitioners who tell us we must use 
the left hand provided the face is looking towards the back part 
of the uterus, or the right side of the spine, and the right hand 
if it be ill the opposite direction, is rendered nugatory.* 

When about to perform the operation just described, it must be 
remembered by the practitioner that his patient’s life will depend 
in a great measure on his own knowledge, presence of mind, and 
perseverance ; and when once he has undertaken tlie dilatation of 
the os uteri, he must unflinchingly proceed to the termination of the 
delivery, unless some extraordinary difficulty should present itself. 
The hand, then, must be passed slowly and carefully onwards : for 
to withdraw it would be to risk a renewal or perilous increase of 
the bleeding. 

It might be supposed that the ‘ extensive separation of the 
placenta from its uterine attachment, in the introduction of the 


See Meigs, p. 436. 
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hand, as just described, must in all cases produce a frightful 
augmentation of the heemorrliage, and that there would be little 
chance of the patient’s survival. This, however, fortunately, is 
not usually the case. On the first introduction of the fingers 
through the os uteri, there is certainly almost always a gush of 
blood, and perhaps to a copious extent ; but when the hand has 
fully entered the orifice, by the pressure it exerts on the open 
vessels it acts as a plug, and prevents any great additional loss ; 
as it is carried further, the arm performs the same office ; and 
when the breech of the child is brought into the vagina, or to rest 
upon the pelvic brim, the body itself causes a like compression ; so 
that, if the delivery be skilfully managed, the increase of bleeding 
which takes place under it is conumratively trifling. 

Dreading tl)o fresh accession of discharge which it was thought 
must necessarily attend the uncovering of so many vascular 
orifices, fly the hand being slid between the neck of the Womb and 
the placenta apposed over it, some practitioners have recom- 
mended tliat we should perforate 4lie substance of the placenta 
itself, by working our fingers successively through it.* To me, 
indeed, this proceeding offers many objections ; and the principal 
consists in the difficulty of its performance. It is by no means 
an easy matter to perforate the structure of the i)lacenta by the 
fingers, when the organ is taken out of the body and lying on a 
table; how much more diflicult must it be, then, to run the 
fingers through it, when it is attached over the os uteri, when 
there is no resistance behind to favour our attempt! How much 
more likely is it that the mass may be lifted entirely away from 
its connexion with the neck of the womb, and carried up before 
tlie liand 1 And if tliis should occur, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the discharge would be much moi’e profuse than if a smaller 
portion were separated, and the hand passed along between it and 
t)ie open vessels. 

For although the haemorrhage may perhaps generally cease, 
wlicn the placenta is expelled naturally before the child, — the 
uterus acting powerfully, and rapidly constringing its vessels, — 
still, under such an artificial and forced detacliment as we are 
now considering, I cannot but tliink that the discharge would be 
considerably aggravated, notwithstanding the averments made 


' * According to Richter, this practice was first introduced by Deleurye and 

Mohrenheim (Praxis Medico-ObstotriciaE) Mosqnac, 1810, 4to. p. 176). This is a mis- 
take, as Delciirye (Traile iks A ccouchcmens, p. 368) argues strongly against the prac- 
tice ; but he recommended the placenta to be pierced by an instrument in some 
cases, to let off the liquor amnii : hence the error. And Mohrenheim did not publish 
liis “ Abhandlung uber die Eotbindungskund” till 1791, while Smellie (case 8, No. 2, 
collect. 33, A.D. 1750) states that, not being able to perforate the membranes, bo 
pushed his lingers through tho placenta. In case 14, related to him by a professional 
friend, the placenta was also perforated. 
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by Mr. Kinder Wood, and Drs. Radford and Simpson, to the 
contrary.**^ 

It certainly happens occasionally that the placenta is so soft 
as scarcely to bear being lifted by its edge without falling to 
pieces ; and under such a morbid state the fingers mighteasily be 
passed through it : but this is unusual, and our practice must be 
regulated, not by the exceptions, but the ordinary condition. Be- 
sides, the aperture made in the placenta by the hand not being 
larger than the hand itself, sufficient space is not gained to admit 
the easy passage of the child’s body, arms, and licad, which must 
become entangled in the placenta, and would probably lacerate 
the mass as they are being extracted'; in such case, not only 
must the pressure on the funis be great, but there would be danger 
of the placenta being entirely pulled away from its connexion with 
the uterus, as the arms were being extracted. 

Again^so long as we preserve the placenta entire, we prevent 
any loss of blood from the foetal system ; but when that organ 
is torn, the vessels must necessarily be ruptured, and the child, 
if it be alive, will most probably bleed to death. It is almost 
incredible how small a loss of blood is sufficient to destroy a 
newly born infant. A few drachms oozing from the funis, if the 
ligature be loosely tied, has been known to cause a fatal result. 
By perforating the placenta, then, we run a great risk of destroy- 
ing the foetus. It may be argued, that the life of the child is not 
to be brought into competition with the safety of the mother ; nor 
indeed should it ; but as I believe there is equal, if not more 
danger incurred to the mother by such a proceeding, I would 
endeavour by all means to jireserve the child, provided that were 
possible. It may be said, moreover, that in many cases of pla- 
cental presentation, — if not in the majority, — the child is born still; 
and that therefore the chance of its ultimate survival is but 
small. This I am willing to grant also ; but if the foetal vessels 
be preserved entire, its death is caused, not by any loss of blood 
from its own system, but in consequence of its being deprived 
of the benefits which result from the uterine circulation. During 
the faint under which the mother lies, the blood i» neither 
sent in the same quantity, nor with the same velocity, to the 
uterus ; consequently, the changes necessary for tlie continuance 
of foetal life cannot go on in the ];)lacenta : the child ceases to 
exist in consequence of the want of those changes ; it dies from 
asphyxia, — as perfectly suffocated as if it were drowned after the 
commencement of respiration.t 

But the favourable time for the performance of the operation 

* See page 417* 

+ 1 would refer the reader to Baudelocque, parag. 985, Dewoos, pai*ag. 1152, and 
Davis, Obst. Med. p. 1045, for arguments against perforating the placenta in this case. 
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which I have just noticed may have slipped by before we have an 
opportunity of seeing the patient ; and we may perhaps find her 
faint, and gasping, and cold ; the uterus quite inactive, with its 
mouth widely open, and possessing that degree of unresisting 
flabbiness which, to an exi)erienced hand, is indicative of the. 
most urgent danger. Under this condition delivery would indeed ‘ 
be easy, but it would at the same time be followed by almost . 
certain death ; for if we empty the uterus under syncope, or deep ; 
and long-continued faintness, we cannot reasonably suppose it^ 
will take upon itself that degree of active contraction necessary \ 
to close its vessels, and ensure xiermanent safety. It would, ! 
then, be most injudicious to proceed at once to the operation. I 
Our indication should rather be, to rouse the patient from the 
torpid state in which she is lying — to bring her system up to^ a 
ceitain point, before wo attempt to evacuate the womb. Stimulants 
here, then, arc absolutely called for. Brandy, ether, ammonia, 
and other cordials, may be exliibited ; and transfusion of blood 
might even be performed, with the ‘view of inducing the temi)0- 
rary restoration so necessary to be procured before delivery is 
attemj)led. To the einx3loyment of opium under such circum- 
stances 1 have objections on the grounds stated before, although 
sanctioned by liigh authority. I cannot agree with Professor 
Burns* and Dr. Stewart, |- that this drug will check the flow of 
blood ; and I think we . x^ossess other cordials and stimulants 
, quite as eflicacioiis in rousing for a time the depressed vital 
powers, by the exhibition of which we do not incur tlic danger of 
eventually x^aralysing the uterine energies. In most cases we 
shall find the ergot a serviceable remedy after the stimuli have 
taken eflect, and before the operation is proceeded in. A dose or 
two of this medicine, indeed, may be given in every instance of 
Xflacental x^resentation, x>i’eviously to the delivery being under- 
taken, if time admit of its exhibition. 

Under the circumstances now treated of, especially must we 
bear in mind, that although it is a maxim in obstetric practice 
never to allow a woman to die undeliveied, if delivery can by any 
means be accomplished, still it should also be another maxim, 
never to empty the uterus during the continuance of an attack of 
syncope ; for it is not the mere extraction of the cliild to which 
our attention should be directed, but leaving the patient in the 
•'most favourable condition, with resx)ect to ultimate recovery, that 
the nature of the case will admit of. 

* Fifth edition, p. 304. 

t Oii Utciino Iljemorrhage, p. 49 : ho recommends four griiins of solid opium, or 
one hundred drops of laudanum, to bo administered before proceeding to delivery 
that the dose should bo repeated os often as symptoms of irritation occur; and 
increased according to the urgency of those symptoms. 
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Again, it is by no means impossible that such alarming sym- 
ptoms may show themselves before the os uteri has acquired the 
diameter of half-a-crown, as to render it extremely hazardous for 
us to delay our means until that degree of dilatation is arrived 
at. The blood may be gushing forth in a copious and continued 
stream, or may be oozing away in a less violent though steady 
draining ; or coagula of considerable size may be passing from 
the vagina every few minutes : and it must be evident to the least 
attentive observer that such a state of things cannot be allowed to 
proceed unchecked. Two modes offer themselves for our choice : 
either immediate delivery, or endeavouring to restrain the flow, 
and delaying until the due degree of dilatation is effected. Our 
practice will mainly be guided by the state of the os uteri itself : 
if it appear soft, lax, and distensible, offering but little resistance 
to our fingers in the attempt at dilatation, we shall mostjy be able, 
under the use of sufficient caution, to pass the hand entirely 
through it without injury, even although its disc at the time of 
our commencing the operation, did not exceed the diameter of a 
shilling; and, indeed, I have succeeded in turning on some few 
occasions, under these unpromising circumstances, by slowly 
insinuating the fingers seriatim. Although, then, such a proceed- 
ing is not desirable, if it can be avoided, — inasmuch as every 
minute’s delay brings with jt an augmentation of danger,— we are 
fully justified in effecting the dilatation of the qs uteri thus arti- 
ficially, even when, at the beginning of our efforts, it will scarcely 
admit the introduction of tlic tips of two fingers. For, as a 
principle, we shall find that delivery had better be had recourse 
to an hour too soon than an hour too late ; and that the fre- 
(pient fatality of these frightful cases is to be attributed, in a 
great measure, to the operation having been delayed until the 
system was irrevocably depressed.^ The dilatahUifjj of the 
organ, then, is to be regarded as an indication of its capabi- 

* In most of the fatal caaoe of placental presentation that I have seen, the result 
was attributable to the delivery not being performed early enough ; the attendant 
waiting for 'pains. This is very injudicious. The utenis seldom acts strongly under 
placentid presentation, cither owing to the faintness the woman suffers, or some other 
not easily recognised cause. I have found that although there may have been no 
pain sufficient to make the woman utter a complaint, and although the 03 uteri may 
not have been dilated to the size of a crown, when the operation was undertaken, yet 
after the child is extracted, the uterus has contracted perfectly and firmly. This 
organ, indeed, seems to me to possess two distinct powers of contraction within 
itself; — one the active expulsive efforts, — the other a kind of elasticity, which 
disposes the fundus and upper part to follow, os it were, the body of the child iu its 
descent, and thus to assist iu closing its cavity. Tlie late Dr. John Sims, who was an 
observant and very practical man, having been for the greater part of his life 
physician to the Royal Maternity Charity, seems to have held the same notions 
ifregardiug the elasticity of the uterus; for in the London Med. and Phys. Jounial, 
vol. vii. p. 484 (1802), ho speaks of *Hhe natural elasticity of the uterus,’' and makes 
a distinction between that action, and the expulsive efforts, or labour-pains.” 
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lity of being fully opened, — as much as, or even more tlian, its 
existing state of actual dilatation.* 

But the baBinorrhage may be profuse, and may perhaps threaten 
immediate dissolution, while the os uteri is dilated to no greater 
extent tlian the size of a sixpence or a shilling, and while it 
remains in a rigid, unyielding condition ; and this is particularly 
observable when labour has commenced previously to the full 
term of gestation being complcted.t It is seldom, certainly, that 
flooding proceeds to the extent of endangering life, without also 
causing a relaxed state of the uterine mouth. But occasionally, 
the complication of dangers just adverted to will exist together. 
Any forcible attempt at opening it artificially would, under such a 
state, be assuredly productive of injury, probably of a very serious 
character. As delivery, then, could not be accomplished, except 
under extreme hazard, no alternative is left us but to endeavour 
to suspend the flow, and to wait until the mouth of the womb has 
assumed a condition more favourable for the operation. The 
common principles must here be most assiduously followed ; per- 
fect quiet, in the recumbent posture, the application of cold and 
astringents, the removal of every cause of excitement, and the 
exhibition of cold and acidulated drinks. Local means may also 
in some degree* avail us: the vagina may with advantage be 
plugged with a silk or cambric handkerchief, or lint steeped in 
oil, vinegar, or a^eak solution of alum, — a practice strongly 
• advocated by Leroux,! — inadmissible, however, in any other case 

* In confirmation, see Leo’s cases of placental presentation, Clinical Midwifeiy, 
1842, p. 142 ct seq. 

+ It has scarcely ever occurred to me to have much difficulty in dilating the os 
uteri under a placental presentation, unless tho labour was premature ; and I have 
then always attributed the resistance I met with to the undeveloped state of tho 
cerriPTy rather than to any rigidity existing iii tho fibres of the os uteri itself. Other 
practitioners seem to hold the same opinion, Smellie gives three cases in which tho 
patients died undelivered, from flooding in consequence of tho placenta being 
implanted over tho os uteri, and in which he extracted the child from the uterine 
cavity by incision, or, as ho calls it, by the Cicsareau section. One of these women 
was turned forty ; it was her first pregnancy, and she was advanced to about tho 
middle of the eighth month. Having separated the placenta from its attachment, 
after tho child was removed, ho attempted to dilate the os uteri with his hand from 
within the uterus. This he accomplished on the application of great force, but not 
without tearing it on one side, to tho extent of two inches. Ho adds, by this it 
appears how difficult it is to dilate this part in women going of a first child, especially 
wlicn they are pretty old. Indeed it is sometimes impossible to be done before they 
^cohie to their full tiine, and even then, nol until the parts are thin, soft, and largely 
opened by previous labours.’* (Vol. iii. Collect, xxxix. No. 1, case 2.) Again, in his 
first vol. p. 289, 1770, when speaking of delivery under placental presentation, he 
says, Tbo younger the woman is with child, the greater the difficulty in opening 
the 08 uteri ; and more so in tho first child, especially if she is past tho age of thirty- 
five.” These facts should be borne in mind, because it is so common an occurrence 
for a pdtient, the subject of placental presentation, to go into labour prematurely, 
that this additional source of embarrassment and danger is by no means unfrequently^ 
met with in practice. 

t Sur Ics Pertes de Sang, p. 238 ct seq. 
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of bleeding from the uterus, after four or five months of gestation 
are completed. Some practitioners,* indeed, of great eminence, 
object to the employment of this means in any case of labour near 
the close of pregnancy, fearing an internal accumulation of blood, 
favoured by the distensibility of the uterine parietes ; • for, as I 
have before demonstrated, the uterus at full time is never perfectly 
filled by the ovum, but is caj)able of containing a considerable 
quantity of more matter. Thus, then, although the fluid be pre- 
vented draining through the vagina, much may be collected within 
the cavity of the womb, even to the induction of a fatal termi- 
nation. This reasoning is undoubtedly true, to its fullest extent, 
in accidental haemorrhage before delivery, under retention of the 
placenta, and in floodings after the expulsion of that organ ; nay, 
as the blood concretes in the uterine cavity, the viscus is more 
and more distended ; its vessels become gradually more, and more 
dilated; their orifices gape wider and wider, and consequently 
they are rendered capable of pouring out a larger quantity of 
blood in a given space of time. The application of the plug, under 
such circumstances, would be adding, in a geometrically increasing 
ratio, to the peril of the case. Nor must another cause of additional 
hazard be overlooked : the external flow of blood being prevented, 
tlie source of danger is concealed, and it is possible for fatal- 
deception to arise. But Ayhcn the placenta is implanted over the 
08 uteri, it is, in my opinion, unlikely that bkpd will be poured 
out into the womb itself; and if the vagina oe perfectly filled 
with the tampon, there is no other cavity in which tlie vital fluid 
can collect; so that in these rare cases we may have recourse to 
it with advantage. Blood is certainly less likely to accumulate at 
the cervix uteri than towards the upper part of the organ : and 
such a collection near the orifice as to endanger life can only, in 
my judgment, occur under a state of great laxity of uterine fibre, 
and extreme depression of the vital energies. 

Another objection which has been raised to the use of the plug 
under this emergency, consists in the necessity of removing it 
whenever we require to institute a vaginal examination, for the 
purpose of watching the dilating process going on in the os uteri: 
but the frequency of return, and the strength of the uterine con- 
tractions, will in some measure indicate to us the changes taking 

* Merriman (Synopsis, p. 127) says he tkinks the plug inapplicable in all cases 
W'liou the bulk of the uterus exceeds that of a pregnancy of three or four months, or 
when the parietes are so easy of distension as to yield readily to the accumulation 
within. Gardien (Traitd des Aocouchemens, tom. ii. p. 419) objects to the plug in 
placental presentations, because it excites the uterus to dilate its orifice, and thus 
inereasos the hsemon-bnge. Stewart, p. 49, makes the same objection, for the samo 
^ reason. Hamilton also (Prac. Obs. p. 331) condemns it; while Davis (Obst. Med. 
p, 1048), Bums (fifth edit. p. 302), and Dewces (parag. 1093, &c ), sneak in favour of 
the means. Astringent injections in these more formidable cases of hromorrhogo are 
of no benefit and they may be injurious, by washing away coagula. 
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place in tliat organ ; and we must be guided by those indications 
in regard to the removal of the plug, provided it stanches the 
flow outwardly, and provided also there are no evidences that 
internal luemorrhage is going on. Although, then, I consider the 
tampon iruiy be occasiouall}’’ useful, I am far from recommending 
it in preference to other means : and I think it should only be 
resorted to in the rigid, unyielding condition of the os uteri just 
mentioned, when the discharge is alarming, and can be restrained 
in no other way, and when an attempt at delivery would endanger 
its integrity.* 

All the best authorities agree in stating that much hazard 
attends on any forcible efforts at dilatation, when the os uteri is 
rigid, since laceration of that organ might be the consequence. 
Tliis lamentable accident, of which many instances are on record, 
is the more likely to occur when the placenta presents, and undue 
rigidity exists, because the structure of the part must be 
weakened by its high degree of vascularity, and the enormous 
size which the veins in connexion wuth the placenta have 
ficqiiirod. To this also may be added that, if torn, the accident 
is more likely to be followed by a fatal result, than in the more 
ordinary cases, because the haemorrhage from the broken vessels 
will probably be excessive, owing to the magnitude they have 
acquired. 

I have given the student to understand that placental presenta- 
.tioiis arc always fraught with extreme peril; I look upon them, 
indeed, as the most clangorous of all cases of hiemorrliage ; ancl 
3uany causes contribute their share towards the production of 
this danger. ^ The frequent losses of blood which occur previously 
to the aceessiou of labour, tend, in no small degree, to depress 
the constitution, and render it unable to sustain the aggravated 
sliock, occasioned by the repetition of the discharge on the 
cupelling of the os uteri. The violent gushes Avhich generally 
accompany the dilatation of the womb, and the natural and 
praiseworthy reluctance which most practitioners feel to a forced 
delivery, when the os uteri is in an undilated state, even although 
it be soft and yielding (and this very feeling may induce 
delay beyond the period of safety — of which I have myself known 
many lamentable instances), all combine to render this, indeed, a 

* Many cases liave come under my notice, whore plugging the vagina under 
placental presentations has restrained the flow of blood for a time. And should the 
attendant bo diffident of his own capabilities, and anxious to obtain tlie counsel of a 
friend, he may, with great propriety, have recoui-se to this measure in the interval 
that must elapse before assistance can arrive. But I would strongly advise every ' 
well-educated surgeon, if the bleeding be profuse and the os uteri lax and dilatable, i 
rather td undertake the delivery himself, and alone, than %end to any great distance 
for aid ; because every hour’s, not to say minute’s, delay, under such circumstances, 
hazai’d of his patient; and because the delivery in itself is not veiy 
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fearful case. But it appears to me that still another must be 
added : I mean, the sudden emptying of the uterus of the whole of 
its contents nearly together ; and that, too, at a time when the 
constitution, weakened by htemorrhage, is easily affected by any 
depressing action. We well know the effect of suddenly eva- 
cuating the water in ascites ; we know that the most courageous 
and hardiest persons will sometimes fall into a state of syncope, 
even under the comparatively trifling operation of tapping ; and 
we account for the faintness % the rapid removal of that pressure 
from the large vessels of the trunk — and perhaps from the viscera 
themselves — to which they had been for so long accustomed. It 
appears to me that the same circumstances obtain in delivery 
under placental presentation, as commonly practised. The gravid 
uterus occupies a very large space in the abdominal cavity; during 
its gradual increase, it has been exerting a constantly augmenting 
l^ressure on all the i)arts surrounding it ; — these parts accommo- 
dating themselves to the inconvenience they must necessarily 
suffer during pregnancy, by the slowness of the organ’s develop- 
ment. But when its contents are suddenly removed — when the 
liquor amnii is allowed to escape, and with it the fetus is extracted 
also — an enormous decrease in its bulk is occasioned — consider- 
able pressure is at once taken off, — and that, too, at a time when 
the system is suffering much from previous depressing causes — 
and we cannot wonder ’ that collapse occurs as a consequence, 
even should the delivery have been perfected with but slight 
additional loss of blood. It has occurred, therefore, to my hither* 
(and in his sentiments I fully join), that in some aggravated cases 
it might be desirable partially to evacuate the uterus, and wait for 
a short period, before completing the delivery, provided this could 
be done without inducing a further separation of the placenta ; 
and the discharge of the liquor amnii seems to offer us a means 
of accomplishing this end. For this purpose, however, the pla- 
centa must be perforated by some sharp instrument — a common 
trocar for instance ; and a probability therefore exists, that fetal 

* Practical Observations, part ii. p. 189, first edition; p. 301 of tlie second. I find 
my father was fur from being the first to put forward this idea ; though I have no 
doubt it was an original thought of his own, as far as he was concerned. For before 
the dawn of the last century DavcnU^recommendod the placenta, when presenting, 
to be perforated ; adding, “ Some penetrate the placenta or secundines with a hair 
needle, which I do not approve of (if it can be done by the fingers), because the 
infant is easily hurt.” (The Art of Mid, Improved, third edit. London, 1728, pp. 153, 
164.) In the original his words are; “Placentam vel secundinam ocu mTiaii per- 
fodiunt." (See hia Novum Lumen^ &c. Leyden, 1733, edit. 2nd, p. 138. This book 
was first published in 1696.) Deleurye recommends the |^centa to bo pierced by a 
trocar, to allow the water to escape (Traitd des AccouchAens, Paris, 1/77, p. 369 ) ; 
and Baudclocque (parag. 983, trans.) considers, if the placenta were to be pei'forated 
at all, a trocar would be preferable to the fingers. Gendrin has of late successfully 
adopted the practice in Paris. (Traitd Philosoph. de M^decine Pratique, tom. ii. 
p. 648.) 
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blood may be lost by the laceration of one or more placental 
vessels. Such a chance of injury we cannot guard against ; and 
as this mode of proceeding would only be advisable when the 
woman is very much depressed, and when, as a consequence, the 
child woujd have almost invariably perished, the chance of its 
being born alive ought scarcely to influence our practice. I have 
myself resorted to this expedient on some few occasions, on the 
principle of emptying the uterus as slowly as possible, by which 
both the pressure is removed more gradually, and also a better 
opportunity is afforded the viscus of taking on itself expulsive 
action. 

It is more than probable that spirituous stimuli may be required 
during the pn)coss of extraction, as well as after the completion 
of the birth. Since, however, their exhibition is such a nice point, 
it n\ust be regulated by the extremest caution. 

On the S Itli of December, 1814, Dr. Simpson submitted to the 
Medico-Cliirurgical Society of Edinburgh, a memoir, in which he 
advocatSd the practice of removing the placenta before the delivery 
of the child, in cases where that mass presented itself at the os 
uteri, provided the evacuation of the liquor amnii did not arrest 
the lucmorrliage, or where delivery by turning would be dan- 
gerous, or otherwise inapplicable.* 

The withdrawal of the placenta before the child, indeed, where 
it was largely separated, or lay loose in the vagina, had been 
^)ractised, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, by 
Guillomeau,t Mauriceau,t Daventer,§ Pugh,|| and a great many 
other obstetricians. Dut they all had recourse to this expedient 
as a matter of necessity, — not of choice, — that they might free 
the maternal passages from the presence of a body which w^ould be 
likely to embarrass them in the subfie^Jlient operation of turning, 

Delicving that the placenta had slipped down over the os uteri 
from its original position, high up at the fundus, they looked upon 
it, when they found it in this unusual situation, as a foreign body, 
and considered that it was so completely separated from the uterine 
surface, that its removal did not entail any increase of its detach- 
ment. 

Dr. Simpson, on the contrary, advises that it should he taken 
away as a matter of choice ; IF and l3iinks** that “ when our prac- 

* See the Monthly Journal of Mod. Science, March, 1844, p. 169, or Obst. Memoirs, 
p. 677. 

+ Les Giuvres de Chirurgie, Rouen, 1649, p. 320. 

i Maladies dea Femmes Grosses, tom. i. p. 333. 

§ Art of Midwifery, 17^, transl. p. 153. 

11 Treatise on Mid. 175lfp. 113. 

H “ The preceding extracts show that tbo cases and circumstances under wliicli 
tho removal of the placenta before the child has been recommended by some of the 


** Ob.5t. Memoirs, p. 780. 
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tictil acquaintance with this method of treatment becomes more 
extensive* and the measures for effecting it are simplified, and 
better understood, it is possible that the i)ractice may come to be 
applied ” in almost all cases which are now treated cither by let- 
ting off the liquor aninii, or by turning the child in uterp. 

He founds this recommendation on his notions respecting the 
utero-placental communication : for he follows the late Professor 
Hamilton, of Edinburgh,* in the belief that in uterine hflemorrhage, 
during labour, the blood passes directly, not from the open uterine 
vessels, but from the separated portion of the placenta. He thinks 
that the “ vascular maternal cells, or immensely dilated capillaries, 
which contain the blood of thq mother in the placenta, com- 
municate so freely with each other throughout all the different 
portions of the organ, that the blood which has access into one 
part may, in this way, be rapidly diffused into the other portions 
of the placental mass;"’! that the blood, indeed, being poured 

oUlor authorities, are entirely different from those in which I wish in these pa^cs 
to insist upon its propriety. I advise its separation in cases in which it js still 
attached to the cervix, and often still contained within the undilatod os uteri ; 
they advised its removal only in cases in which it is already separated from the 
cervix, and expelled tlirough the dilated os uteri. They began their practice ol 
removing the placenta at the very point in which I would generally end all my 
interference wnth it : viz., after tho placental mass was completely detaehed. i 
would employ its artificial detachment as a measure of election and choice ; they 
resorted to its removal from the p.'issagcs, after it was detached by nature, merely 
as a measure of self-evident necos-ity and coinpulhion. I recommend its separation 
on tlio pathological principle of arresting the existing hicinorrhage, and so far 
cancelling the existing source of danger to the mother; they recommend its abstrac- 
tion on the physical principle of clearing the obstructed maternal passages, and 
gaining more free space for the operation of turning. They removed the placenta 
in order to be able to have recourse immediately to turning. 1 would remove it 
ill order to prevent the necessity of having rccou’se at all to that operation.” — 
(Obstetric Memoirs, vol. i. p. 757.) 

The late Mr. Kinder Wood, of Manchester, it seems, had in some instances 
removed the ])laccnta before the child, as a matter of election, where it had originally 
presented ; but this practice was only recommended by him “ when thoro was so 
much exhaustion as to make us fear the effect of further Incrnorrhage dui-ing arti- 
ficial delivery.” He says, ”By this the hiemorrhage W'ill bo completely suppressed.” 
And again, “I know by experience, that when the placenta is wlioll}'^ detached, the 
hicmorrhago will cease.” The same doctrine is held by Dr. Radford (rroviucial 
Med. and Surg. Journ., February 26tb, 1845, p. 133). Mr. Chapman (Duncan’s 
Annals of Medicine, vol. iv. p. 3U8, 1800) of Ampthill in Bedford sli ire, more thnn 
fifty years ago, in detailing a case where the placenta was expelled four hours before 
the child, and where the loss of blood was trifling, appends tho following remarks, 
quite ill point, “Uow far does this suggest a different practice to that generally 
followed 1 I mean that of delivering the placenta previous to delivering the child, 
in those cases of alarming haBmorrhage where tho placenta is situated at the side oi, 
or over the os uteri.” 

My father (Bract. Observ. 2nd edit. p. 315. Poi’t ii. p. 236 of the Ist), though 
he diycountenanccs the practice of removing tho placenta first, still has put on 
record his opinion, “ that less danger attends an entire, but natural detachment of 
the placenta in these cases, than is consequent on a partial separation of that mass, 
and that tho expulsion of the child may afterwards be safely entrusted to tho 
natural poivers, without further interference.” 

* Bract. Observ. 2nd edit. p. 312. t Obs. Memoirs, p. 725. See also p. 728. 
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Trom the mother's system into that portion of the placenta still 
remaining attached to the uterus, finds its way, by means of the 
communication existing among all these cells on the maternal ^ 
face of the placenta, towards those cells that have been severed 
from the uterine surface ; — and that thus the bleeding takes jilace 
Trom the placenta, and not from the womb. He imagines, also, 
that when the placenta has entirely parted from its uterine con- 
nection, since no more blood passes into any of the maternal cells, 
so no blood can be furnished by them ; and that in this manner, 
hcemorrhage, which might have been going on profusely during 
a partial separation of the organ, is stayed as soon as that sexia- 
ratiou is rendered perfect and entire. 

The student is already made acquainted with the views which 
. T entertain in regard to the utero -placental communication ; * and 
from them he will learn that, as I do not acknowledge the mater- 
,nal cells, si)oken of, to be dilated uterine capillaries, so I cannot 
subscribe to the idea, that the bleeding proceeds from the placenta 
at all; and that chiefly for the following reasons. Nobody denies 
tliat it is maternal blood which is lost in uterine floodings ; and 
nobody denies that, when the placenta is removed from its con- 
nection with the uterine surface, a number of vascular apertures 
iu the venous trunks are rendered patulous ; — now it is impos- 
sible to suppose but that ha3moiThage must result from so many 
and such largo orifices being left unprotected, so long as the vis a 
supplies blood for them to pour out; and since there are no 
valves iu the uterine veins, the blood would not be prevented 
flowing, even if it were by regurgitation. 

Again, Dr. Simpson affinnst that “ the placenta must cease to 
yiehl afly new or additional quantity of maternal blood, as soon as 
its own vascular connections with the motlier are destroyed ; or, 
in other words, the immediate source of supply of the hieinorrhage 
is cut off, and its continuance consequently prevented, as soon as 
the placenta is entirely separated from the interior of tlic uterus.” 
If the Inemorrhage must cease cntii’cly on the complete sepa- 
' ration of the placenta, it would cease in all cases as soon as that 
separation is efiected ; but this is not so, as Simpson himself 
shows ; for he gives five + cases in which the discharge continued 
to a veiy considerable extent, although the separation w^as iier- 
fected. 

Further, if the entire scparatmi of the placenta from its uterine 
attachment arrested haimorrhage, flooding ouglit never to occur jiost 
* partum, when the placenta was expelled from the uterine cavity. 
But every practical man knows, that one of the chief sources of 
anxiety 'attendant on cases of labour, is the liability to which 


Papfo 71. 


+ Obstetric Memoirs, p. 732. 
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all women, without exception, are exposed, of suffering a danger- 
ous loss of blood, after the placenta is removed, at a time, indeed, 
when the process is commonly considered as terminated. Such 
losses, as we shall hereafter sec, are not only not infrequent, but 
often very difficult to stop. 

And lastly, I would ask, if the bleeding proceeded from , thrt 
dilated uterine capillaries traversing the maternal face of the 
idacenta, where does it come from in cases of early abortions, 
when the ovum is entirely surrounded by the shaggy, villous 
tomentum, before the placenta is elaborated, and consequently 
before the existence of these hypothetical dilated capillaries. It 
is by no means uncommon to meet with frightful haemorrhage in 
abortions of six or seven weeks age. One of my own patients 
miscarried at about the end of the seventh week in two successive 
pregnancies ; each time losing so much blood that the most 
alarming symptoms, even ha3morrhagic convulsions,' supervened.. , 
On both occasions I scooped tlic ovum, which was partially pro- 
truding through tlie os uteri, out with my linger ; and ncitlnu* was 
larger than a small gooseberry. In such a case the blood must 
b(? furnished directly by the uterine vessels themselves. 

In a case of Ca3sarean section, performed last year, at which 1 
w^as present, the placenta was found to bo planted anteriorly, and 
the oi)crator cut directly down upon it. On the separation of the 
mass from its uterine connection, the blood apitcared io ivdl up 
from it, and two of the gentlemen who observed it, thonglit that it 
flowed from the iflacenta itself. But 1 have no hesitation in 
saying that this appearance was quite delusive. The blood was 
projected from the uterine veins afjeumi the surface of tlie 
placenta in an immense mass, and w'pslied over the maternal face, 
giving the appearance of its havbuj been afforded bif the placenta. 
When the vessels in the parietes of the uterus were divided by the* 
knife, the blood spurted from them to a considerable distance, and 
if it had passed through any vessels in the placenta, it ought to 
liave spurted from them in a similar manner. One of tliesc 
divided veins was as large as my little finger, and the blood was 
projected from it in a stream to the extent of twelve or sixteen 
inches. 

Dr. Simpson has with great pains collected the histories of one 
hundred and forty-one cases* in which the placenta was expelled 
before the child ; eight of these, indeed, occurred under my omxi 
superintendence. In almost all this large number of instances 
the flooding either ceased entirely, or was very much moderated on*^ 
the entii’e separation of the placenta. 

It is curious that such an effect should follow. In many of the 


♦ Obstetric Memoirs, vol. i. p. 690. 
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cases, however, the cessation of the discharge may he accounted 
for by the rapidity with which the process of labour was termi- 
nated. The os uteri opened quickly; and the uterus, acting 
jiowerfully^ expelled the placenta first, and forcibly thrust the 
iicad down upon the open orifices. The apertures in the vessels 
that give passage to the blood were thus completely plugged, and 
a stop put to the hsemorrhage. The same strong contractions 
speedily ex])clled the child, and simultaneously, both closed the 
uterine cavity and sealed the uterine vessels.* 

It is certainly true that in some cases, — when the shoulder was 
at the brim, for instance, — the presenting part was not of sufficient 
volume to act as*a plug, in this way. Yet it must be borne in 
mind that, as tlic vessels i)ermeate the uterus, throughout the 
whole extent of the parietes, in a very tortuous manner, any 
pressure thitt the uterine fibres might exert on the body of the 
*(;hild, after tlm evacuation of the liquor amnii, would have a 
tendency to compress these canals at .some part, — probably a con- 
sidi'rablc portion, — of their windings, and thus prevent the blood 
passing through tliem onwards, toAvards their open apertures. 
Thus, although there Avere no direct plug applied to these aper- 
tures, nevertlieless, bleeding Avould not occur, because of the com- 
pression exerted at a distance from them on the trunks of the 
canals themselves, or on their ramifications. 

• Since Dr, Sinii)Son’s ]\Iemoir was i)laced in the hands of the 
profession, a feAv more cases have been published in the ditYerent 
periodicals, in Avhich the removal of the jdacenta before the child 
suspended hiemorrhage that had been previously going on. It 
would be a very satisfactory thing, if aa-o could give a good rational 
and physiological reason for this occurrence so little to have been 
anticipated. Simpson, as we liaA’^c already seen, supposes that 
the blood escapes from the maternal sinuses of the placenta ; but 
he also ofters another explanrition, Avhich appears to me to he 
nearer the truth. After stating that the capillaries in different 
parts of the body have the power of producing an increased deter- 
mination of blood to themselves, and their corresponding arteries 
and veins, quite independently of any change in the great centre 
of the circulation, he argues that the dilated uterine capillaries 
are endowed with an attractive power, which keeps them full, so 
long as the x>lacenta remains attached ; but that when that organ 

• * “ I think it may be satisfactorily explained how the woman’s life is preserved. 
The head of the child is pushed down upon the os uteri, which suddenly giviS 
way ; under its quick relaxation the placenta is loosened from its previous attach- 
ment, and falls down before the head, which now comes into immediate contact with 
the bleeding vessels, and by mechanical compression closes their mouths ; from this 
moment, therefore, the loss of blood is suspended, and tho bead is afterwards 
expelled by uterine action.” (llamsbotham’s Pract. Observ. 2ud edit, p, 303. Pint 
-'nd, p. 192 of tho Ist edit.) 
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is separated, the course of tlie utero-placental circulation is 
altered, and the blood is thrown upon other channels ; because, 
the great physiological aim and object of that circulation being 
removed, there is no necessity for its being continued as hereto- 
fore ; “ hence,” he remarks, “ probably even' the orifices of the 
congested and enlarged uterine veins opening on the interior of 
the uterus, and lying near the existing line of junction between 
the uterus and placenta, may occasionally allow of some discharge, 
in addition to the freer form of flooding that we have seen to take 
place from the more patulous apertures left on the exposed 
surface of the placenta itself.”* If any discharge whatever takes 
place directly from the congested and enlarged uterine veins, as 
supposed in this paragraph, we cannot but imagine, from their 
size, that the loss sustained would be sufiiciently accounted for, * 
without resorting to the hj^pothetical aid of a series of vessels 
that are undistinguishable, and which, as far as I can judge, only* 
exist in a vivid and fertile imagination. AVhether these dilated 
uterine capillaries possess such an elective and discretionary 
]>owor over the blood, as to attract it towards themselves from 
the vascular system of the uterus proper, and such a distributive 
power, as to regulate the circulation independently of the heart, 
in obedience to the nccesuUf exacted from them (a power whi^i 
w'o see hourly exercised by the small capillary vessels of the 
body, as in the phenomenon of blushing for example, or in the# 
conjunctivse under weeping), is a point on which some doubt may 
be permitted ; but I can state as a fact which has come within 
my own observation, in some degree corroborative of tlie idea, 
that it is rare for flooding to take place under labour when the 
foetus is 2>utrid, and therefore when it has ceased for some time to 
require to draw uj^on the maternal resources. 

Whatever may be the immediate cause of the subsidence of the 
hemorrhage, when the placenta is removed before the child, as 
this has now become an operation of election, it is right that w^e 
should consider the cases in which the practice might be put in 
force. If, then, the os uteri were widely dilated when the i^atient 
first came under our observation, and the placenta w^ere wholly, 
or in great part, lying in the vagina, so that it could be removed, 
zvithout j^dssimj the hand into the uterine cavity ; — if with this the • 
W'oman was so much dejiressed by the jirevious flooding, that we 
feared lest tlie collapse, necessarily consequent on the removal of 
the uterine contents, might terminate in a mortal syncope ; and if • 
n draining of blood vras still going on, — having administered a 
dose of ergot with or without stimuli, we might imitate the older 
authorities, and take away the placenta at once ; for by so acting 
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^ve should give an opportunity to the uterine vessels to diminish 
their calibre, after the evacuation of the liquor amnii, — give an 
opportunity also to the head of the child to come down upon the 
O.S* and cervix uteri, and thus plug the open apertures there ex- 
isting, — and at the same time we should furnish the best, or rather 
the only, means of affording compression to the vessels in their 
course through the uterine jMrietes, and of moderating the flow of 
blood along them to that part of the organ from which tho 
placenta had been detached. 

The subsequent practice must then depend on the peculiarities 
of the individual case itself. Should the bleeding be put a stop 
to, we might wait, for some time at least, and* hope for a natural 
termination : but should it still continue, delivery must be 
undei takeii, either by turniurf, or by the forceps, or even by the 
craniotomy instruments, provided the child could not be extracted 
by eitlier of the otlier means.* Again, if the patient were not 
more than five or live and a half months advanced, we might 
ixuliaps bo able to separate the placenta entirely by passing the 
linger round within the cervix. If, therefore, dangerous bleeding 
was going on, the detachment of the mas% under such circum- 
stances, provided it could be accomplished, might be undertaken. 
*rf, on the contrary, she had arrived near the close of gestation, 
and the os uteri was so rigid as to refuse admission to the hand 
fo]’ the pur[)oso of turning, it would be impossible to detach and 
‘bring away the placenta, as some recommeml ;1 because that mass 
extends over too great a space within the cervix for us to separate 
it by means of tlie fbigers alone; and in any efforts that we might 
make wo should be only increasing the peril, by increasing the 
degree of separation. It appears to me that if the hand is com- 
pletely admitted within the uterine cavity, the passing it onward 
to the child’s feet and bringing them down would be both more 
easy and more safe than taking away the placenta, and leaving 
tlie child within tlie uterus after that mass Avas withdrawn, to be 
exj)eUo(l by the natural powers. Under such a proceeding the 
child must necessarily be born dead; and although in this kind of 
case its life too frequently falls a sacrifice, whatever treatment is 
employed, still it is our duty to endeavour to preserve it also, pro- 
vided our attempts do not greatly compromise the woman’s safety. 
iSo that if the patient is not very much reduced, I should prefer 
artificial delivery by version to the practice of dislodging and 
withdrawing the placenta. 

Partial tlacental presentation. — x\s there is no part of 
the internal surface of the uterus to which the placenta may 
not be occasionally attached, so we find it sometimes partially 

* See instructions for delivery, under the article Puerperal Convulsions.” 

t Vide Murphy, Lect. on Mid, p. 354. 
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placed over the orifice at the beginning of labour; — one-third, 
half, or two-thirds of the disc of the os uteri being covered by 
the placenta, and the remainder occupied by the membranes. 

Under this state of things, there will exist the same liability to 
hsemorrhage during the development of the cervix uteri,* as in the • 
case just described ; — the same symptoms, therefore, during the 
last months of pregnancy — the same sudden and occasional flood- 
ings, not to be accounted for by any apparent external cause — the 
same spontaneous cessation. On the accession of labour-pains, 
also, the symptoms will be equally similar : we shall observe the 
same increase of discharge on the return of each pain, and the 
same diminution or subsidence in the interval of action ; but the 
probability is, that the haemorrhage will not be so profuse, because 
we may calculate on the vessels that are opened being fewer in 
number and smaller in calibre. 

Diagnosis . — Although so similar in character and symptoms to 
the case last si)oken of, partial placental presentations are by no 
means so hazardous; and they admit of a somewhat modified 
treatment. They can only be discriminated by a careful vaginal 
examination. On i^roducing the finger for this purpose, the 
edge of the placenta may be clearly felt, and the membranes 
passing off from it; a portion of the fleshy mass, thin and* 
moveable, can also be distinguished, closing a part of the uterine 
mouth ; while the remainder of the orifice is occupied by the 
membranes, through which the presenting part of the child may, ‘ 
perhaj)s, be perceptibly discerned. 

It is very possible, if the os uteri bo much dilated, that a con- 
siderable portion of the placenta may be propelled downwards 
into the vagina, apparently hanging loose in tliat cavity, but still 
connected within to the cervix uteri above. The danger will 
generally be proportioned to the quantity of the organ implanted 
over the uterine mouth ; and the profuseness of the discharge will 
be principally regulated by the degree of separation. 

Treatment . — Previously to the dilatation of the os uteri, our 
general management must be precisely similar to that already 
advised ; but when labour is established, it must be regulated by 
the state of the patient herself, and the urgency of the symptoms 
present. Should the loss be but trifling, — which, however, is not 
often the case, — the labour may perhaps be allow^ed to proceed 
uninterfered with ; but should a continued discharge be going on, 
it will be most prudent to rupture the membranes, and allow the 
liquor amnii to drain away ; and this may be done with advantage, 
whatever degree of dilatation the os uteri may have acquired, and 
whatever degree of depression the patient’s system may have 
suffered ; x^rovided the head present, or the breecli, or any part of 
the inferior extremities. Nor will this be found diflicult to effect 
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— either the finger-nail, the stilette of a catheter, or a pointed 
quill, being quite sufficient for the purpose. If a small segment 
only of the os uteri ho covered by the placental mass, letting off 
the liquor amnii offers the best opportunity of compressing the 
vessels previously opened by the descent of the head upon the 
pelvic brim, and of increasing the expulsive efforts of the uterus 
by the augmented stimulus propagated to its mouth. And if the 
’l)lacental attachment be more considerable, and the flooding con- 
sequently more copious, so that artificial delivery subsequently 
becomes necessary, the uterus is relieved of a part of its contents 
before the operation is commenced, and no small degree of the 
danger necessarily attendant upon the case thereby averted. 
Another desirable effect produced, is a diminution in the capacity 
of the uterine vessels, in consequence of the x^artial contraction of 
the parietos, so tliat, being lessened in calibre, they are not likely 
to bk'.ed so violently; and a third, the xirobability of a further 
separation of the placenta to any great extent being much 
lessened ; for, so long as the membranes are entire, it stands to 
reason that the placenta is likely to be detached in the same 
proportion as they are protruded downwards into the vagina; 
but Avlien the bag is destroyed, and the head j)resses with some 
*powTr against the mouth of the womb, the chance of an increased 
separation is materially diminished, and by the same action a 
X)lug is formed by the compression which the head occasions.^ 

• Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that a natural termi- 
nation, though so highly desirable, will invariably folloAV the i)ro- 
ecediiig 1 have recommended : the after conduct of the case, then, 
must dcxjoiid on the continuance of tlie haunorrhage, and the 
effect xnodneed on the constitution. If the flooding bo at once 
stayed, and the patient were not much dex3resscd, our indication 
would cvidejilly be to allow Nature an opportunity of x)erfecting 
the delivery unaided. Even if a slight oozing continued, — pro- 
vided the uterus Avas acting with vigour, — the labour x)rogressing, 
and the powers of life remained tolerably good, — it Avould be 
injudicious to interfere, because so much less danger attends a 
natural than an artificial birth. But should the constitution 
become gradually weakened, should the pulse flag, and faintness 
occur, wo must resort to manual delivery ; and we shall find the 
, operation of turning usually the most applicable to the case. 

Erom the acknowledged probability that delivery may in the 

* Plate 78, fig. 1, BhowB the placenta partially attached over the uterine mouth, 
the merabraffes being still entire ; fig. 2, the same case after the water has been 
evacuated. It will be seen that the head, by pressing the placenta, forma a plug, 
which is likely to prevent any furtl^or loss of blood; while, by stimulating the os 
utui by the same pressure, it may, and probably will, occiision a more rapid dila- 
tation of that organ. The ergot may be exhibited with advantage after the mem- 
branes are broken. 
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end be requisite, au objection has been strongly urged against 
evacuating the liquor amnii, under the impression that, after the 
escape of the fluid, the uterus may so powerfully compress the 
foetal body as to prevent the introduction of the hand for the 
accomplishment of the operation of turning. I have already 
laid it down as a j)rinciple, that under transverse presentations 
the passage of the hand and version of the fmtus is comparatively 
easy while the membranes are x)reserved whole, but that it 
becomes an operation of the utmost difficulty when the foetal 
body is closely embraced by the uterine parietes. It has been 
supposed that the same difficulty would be met with under the 
circumstances I have just described. Such reasoning, however, 
is founded on false data, and is in itself, therefore, untenable ; for 
should the uterus act with sufficient energy to oppose a serious 
obstacle to the introduction, of the hand, its contraction will be 
vigorous enough to propel the head so forcibly against its moutli, 
as to check the discharge by its ovrn pressure, and eventually to 
('xpel tlie child, — provided, indeed, the pelvis be of ordinary capa- 
city, and the soft parts have acquired their usual distensibility. 
When the fo'tiis lies transversely, it cannot pass by the agency of 
nature alone, because of its unfavourable position ; but if the 
vertex offers under a partial presentation of the placenta, such an’ 
impediment cannot exist. 

After having punctured the membranes, the patient still 
requires careful and constant watching ; and we must be prepared 
to act with promptitude should circumstances rc'quire our further 
interference.* 

Accidentai. H/EMORriiage. — The second variety of lucmor- 
rhage before delivery depends on a partial separation of the ])la- 
centa from its attachment to the body or fundus of the uterus : 

* Of partial presentation of the placenta, or its implantation on the neck of the 
womb, close to the os uteri, within reach of the finger under examination, it has 
fallen to my lot to see numerous cases. I baye the detailed histories of one hundred 
and twenty-two, all of which I have personally attended. Of these one hundred 
and twenty-two, one was a twin case ; in seventeen the fmtus offered itself at the os 
uteri with the breech or feet; and in ten transversely. In nearly lialf of these 
cases, indeed, the labour came on prematurely ; but this statement corroborates the 
observation that I have made above, as to the frequency of preternatural presenta- 
tions in cases of placenta pravia. In ninety-four, the membranes wore iniptured 
some time before delivery ; in forty-three the labour was terminated by the agency 
of the natural powers alone ; in seventy- two the feet were brought down either by 
the operation of turning or by viere extraction, where they lay at the cervix uteri, 
tho luemorrhnge not ceasing oil the evacuation of the liquor amnii ; in six the 
forceps were used; and one patient was delivered by cmiiotorny. Eighteen of 
these patients died ; one of malignant puerperal fever, that was ragiii|f at the time ; 
three of inflammatory or febrile attacks within three weeks; two in which the 
placenta was strongly adlicrent to the cervix uteri, giving much trouble in its sepa- 
ration; throe in which tho delivery was effected by the forceps, in consequence of a 
continuance of tho bleeding after the naembi'anes had been ruptured ; and nine in 
which turning was performed under the same circumstances. 
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and as it is evident that, unless the mass he situated over or near 
^ to the os uteri, flooding need not necessarily accomi^any the dila- 
tation of the orifice, so it is equally plain that the discharge in the 
case under consideration must be regarded as purely of ati acci- 
dental ntiture. 

It is probable that before the termination of gestation one or 
more attacks of hsemorrhage may ai^pear ; and that the first may 
be traced to a blow or a fall, sudden or unusual exertion, or violciit 
mental agitation : but in general it does not show itself till the 
beginning of labour, and may, perhaps, be referred to undue and 
irregular action of the uterine fibres, at that particular part against 
which tlie organ is apposed. It is mostly observed in accidental 
hfiemorrhago, that, after the establishment of labour, the discharge 
is diminisliod in quantity, or wholly suspended, wliile thg uterus 
is’ contnuiting ; and returns more copiously in the intervals of 
action.^ In both these respects the suspicious symptoms difter 
materially from those of placenta imevia ; for I have slated 
that, when that mass is im})lanted over the os uteri, as the uterine 
neck expands by a gradual growth — the fibres dilating circularly, 
from above — its surface slii>s away from its connection with the 
placenta. I have shown that this separation is almost always 

• attended by discharges of blood, at uncertain intervals, during the 
last few weeks of pregnancy, coming on without any assignable 
cause ; that on tlie ac(^ession of labour also, with each contraction 

• there is usually an increase of bleeding, and a diminution when 
the pain declines. • 

Although of a character to excite considerable anxiety, this 
ease is very much inferior in danger to placental presentations, 
either partial or entire. The diagnosis from placental presenta- 
tion is not difficult; it is known by the membranes being dis- 
cernible, protruding more or less tlirougli the os uteri, while the 
pi’esenting part of the child may be discovered through them ; the 
placenta being completely out of the reach of the finger. 

Treatment . — On this subject there still prevails a diversity of 
opinion among practical men, though the great majority strongly 
recommend the adoj)tion of the plaii I myself pursue, — an early 
rupture of the membranous cyst. This simple proceeding I have 
almost invariably found subdue the discharge, in the case under 
^ consideratiem, even more completely than in partial placental pre- 
sentations ; and, as far as my observation has gone, it has been 
attended with the liappiest results. 

Before the commencement of labour, indeed, the general 
treatment already recommended may be enjoined; and it will 

" Tliiii is easily explained by the pressure which the pnrietes of the gravid uterus 
exert on the ovum during contraction, and the temporary plug consequently created 
at tho open orihees of the uterine vessels. 
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frequently be found that the discharge is arrested by a rigid . 
adherence to the anti-haemorrhagic system ; but when the flooding ^ 
continues while the os uteri is dilating, other means must be had 
recourse to beyond those of a mere palliative kind ; and the 
evacuation of the liquor amnii, on the one hand, and immediate 
delivery on the other, have each, oven in the present day, their 
advocates * 

The great advantage resulting from letting off the waters of the 
ovum have already been noticed, when partial placenta-presenta- 
tions were under discussion. The vessels of the uterus are dimi- 
nished in size by the contraction of the uterine fibres ; — the open 
orifices are in a degree plugged by the parietes being brought into 
closer and stronger contact with that portion of the placental 

* Till within the last few years no part of obstetric practice was founejed on more 
uncertain principloa than the treatment of hcomorrliages briforo delivery, — some 
authoritioa advising the case to be left to the agency of Nature aloiio, others 
to puncture the membranes, and others again contending for immediate delivery in 
every instance, — but all agreeing that when the flooding is profuse, and tlie patient’s 
life is placed in imminent hazard, emptying the uterus artificially oilers the only 
chance of safety. And this discrepancy of opinion and advice evidently arose fi’din 
the true nature of the diflerenb causes of the discharge not being w'oll understood. 
Since the excellent treatise of Rigby, however, has become so generally known to the 
profession, not only is the obscurity in which those cases were shrouded removed, 
but, as I have before remarked, a fixed and determined principle of practice is 
established for our guidance. 

Guillomeau, the celebrated pupil of tbo still more celebrated Pare, following the 
suggestions of his preceptor, advised delivery by the feet in all cases of dangerous 
flooding; and this method was almost imivcrsally adoj)ted till the tune of Julian 
Clement, who insisted on the more siinplo plan of rupturing tho membuiucs : and to 
Puzos, the pupil of Clement, the credit is generally conceded of first publicly advo- 
cating this practice. But Mauriccau, whose work was written more tliiiii half a cen- 
tury before Puzos published, gives some cases where he ruptured the membranes 
with great success. Tho first in which he adopted this novel practice was on June 
l)th, 1688, and this is the earliest account we have of such a method being adopted 
to put a stoj) to hicmorrliage. The woman bad a fall in tho eighth month of her 
pregnancy, and flooding ensued. He gives as liis reason for acting so, that she had 
not lost a largo quantity of blood, and that tbo os uteri was opening : and ho did it 
lest the 'hio'eascd detachment of the membranes should augment the loss before the birth oj 
the child. He followed the same practice iu his 50th case, as also in his 470th, where 
ho plainly says the same principle should be acted on in all similar emergencies. 
See also cases 480, 496, 585, 624, and 663, for the samo mode of i)roceedmg. From his 
62iid aphorism, we cannot but feel that he was quite aware of the beneficial effects 
of rupturing the membranes in flooding before delivery. Again, Daventcr, who 
published at Leyden in 1696, gives clear instructions to perforate the mem- 
branes, by the side of tho placenta when it presents, or tho placenta itself, as men- 
tioned above, if tho other pmctico cannot be followed, that the womb may con- 
tract and the mouths of tho veins be shut up more closely.” (Art of Mid. Improved, 
transl. 1728, p. IfjS.) And Dionis (Treatise on Mid., trausl. 1719, p. 244) says that, in 
cases of luemorrliago before delivery, “however little the womb is dilated, the mem- 
branes which contain tho waters must bo broke, that the distension may be taken 
off.” So that it is plain Puzos was far from’ oiiginating this improved method of 
treatment. Still, notwithstanding all that had been written on the subject, as little 
or no distinction was drawn between those cases in which the placenta presented 
firet, and hajmon’hages of a purely ncoidental nature, the practice could not be con- 
sidered as based on scientific or sure grounds, until Rigby, with tho most praise- 
worthy zeal, directed hia observant mind to the subject. 
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mass disunited from the uterine surface ; and the pains are usually 
^increased in frequency and xiower by the augmented stimulus 
impressed upon the os uteri.* * * § 

Nevertheless, the utility as well as the propriety, of rupturing 
the membranes in accidental haemorrhage is denied by Hamilton, t 
Burns,]; Stewart, § and some other x>ractitioners. Three great 
objections liayo been taken to tlie xnnctice :!l — First, that gestation 
is necessarily suspended by the evacuation of the waters of tlm 
ovum; secondly, that the time is uncertain at which delivery will 
be x)erfected after the ox^ei'ation, — during which interval the dan- 
gerous symptoms may be much aggravated ; and, thirdly, that as 
puncturing the membranes will not always suspend the flow of 
blood, should delivery become requisite, its performance will be 
rendered extremely difiicult, in consequence of the powerful con- 
traction of the uterine parictes around the foetal body. To the 
first objection the answer is and conclusive ; for, since we 
nmy presume that labour has already commenced by the dilatation 
of the uterine mouth, the xirocess of gestation must have been 
arrested before the operation is resorted to. Even should the term 
of pregnancy be distant, — inasmuch as large losses of blood usually 
excite uterine action, and we may therefore x)resuiQe that a x^rema- 
* tnre expulsion of the ovum will ensue, — puncturing the mem- 
branes Clin but hasten the event; it does not originate the dispo- 
sition. Besides, should the woman s life be endangered by the 
profuseness of the discharge, — since the x^robability is that the 
complete evacuation of the uterine cavity will alone place her in a 
state of safety, — the xu’eservation of an immature foetus cannot bo 
])ut into comxietitioii with the chance of recovery afforded her. 
The uncertainty of time at which effective uterine action will be 


* This measure is sanctioned by tlie authoi’ity of Denman, Caudelocquo, Merri- 
man, niumlell, my hither, and many other men of acknowledged practical experience. 
Tligby has reported a great nuiubcr of cases in which the rupture of the membranes 
entirely suspended the previous discharge, — and lie states that lie never had occasion , 
to turn the child in any instance wliero this expedient w\as resorted to. Merrimau i 
(Synop, p. 110) mentions that he has adopted the same moans in upwards of thirty 
cases of accidental bocniorrhage ; “ that as yet he has had uo reason to be dissatisfied 
with tlie plan, for in every instance the discharge has either entirely ceased or been 
so much diminished as to secure the safety of the patieut ; and yet there were somo 
among those patients whoso cases, from profuse haemorrhage, wore abundantly alarm- 
ing." In my own practice, out of twenty-five successive cases of this kind, of very 
aggravated nature, occurring within the space of eleven years, in tweuty-threc 
• instances the kbour was terminated naturally and safely after the rupture of the 
membranes, and in two the loss of blood had been so profuse, before I saw the 
patients, as to induce me to deliver artificially ; in both instauces, with a fatal 
result 

t Tract. Obs. 1840, p. 331. 

i Triucip. of Mid. 5th edit. p. 318. 

§ On Uterine Hicmorrhago, p. 92, &c. 

II See Dewees, i>arag. 1061, et scq. He only admits puncturing the membrane^ 
to bo safe when the os uteri is dilated or diUtabB. 
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established, has been adduced as another serious objection; and 
this appears to me as untenable as the former; for in my own^^ 
practice I have usually found the contractions speedily increased, 
both in frequency and strength, after the measure has been 
resorted to ; and the same observation must be made on a perusal 
of the cases detailed by Rigby. The third objection, at first sight, 
would seem the most plausible ; but I have already, replied to it 
by observing, that if the uterus contracts powerfully enough to 
refuse admittance to the hand, its action will be sufficient to expel 
the foetus, or at least, so to compress the open vessels as to put 
a stop to any further immoderate flow of blood. But if confirma- 
tion were required, I might with confidence advert to the experi- 
ence of Rigby, Merriman, my father’s and my own, in corroboration 
of the statements which I have just advanced. 

For reasons before given, I consider it my duty strongly to 
recomineiid this practice in preference to immediate delivery : for 
my opinion is perfectly at variance with Professor Burns,* wlio 
asserts that experience has taught us puncturing the membranes 
cannot be relied on. On the contrary, we may affirm that experi- 
ence taught Smellicjt Denman,! Rigb3%§ Merriman, j| Blundell, 1i 
Davis,’^* Conquest, Ingleby,U and many other eminent men, 
not only of this country, but on the continent also, that this easy 
and gentle expedient could be trusted in the great majority of 
instances ; and personal observation has long impressed me with 
the conviction of its high value. Nor am I more disposed to 
agree with the Professor in his eulogium on the use of the plug,§§ 
in cases where rigidity of the os uteri precludes the possibility of 
immediate delivery, although sanctioned by the authority of 
Dewees, II il Capuron,1T1T Gardien,*** andDuges,i-||- because, notwith- 
standing the blood may be prevented flowing externally, it may 
still collect in such quantities in utero as to destroy life.Ul If 
such be the case, then, tlie tam'pon must prove a dangerous 
application, and should not supersede the rupture of the mcm- 


Principles of Mid. 6th edit. p. 318. 
t Vol. L chap. iii. sect. 3 ; see also vol. ii. p, 268, and vol. iii. p. 113. 

[: Chap. XV. sect. 7. § On Uterine Ilannorrhoge, 4th edit. p. 31. 

II Synopsis, p. 118. 

^ Obstetricy, by Castle, p. 464. ** Obstetric Med. p. 1053. 

tf Outlines of Mid. p. 1.57. On Uterine Hajmorrhage, p. 125. 

§§ Op. Cit. p. 302. nil Parag. 610 and 1027. 

L’Art des Accouchemens, p. 393. • 

Traitd d’Accouchemens, vol. ii. p. 414. 

+t+ Man. d’Obstetr. deuxi^mc ddit. p. 230. • 

The practitioners, indeed, whose names I have quoted in the text, deny the 
possibility of such on occurrence ; while those of our own country (particularly 
; Hunter, Denman, Barlow, and Merriman) look upon the uterus, at the termination of 
pregnancy, as capable of containing a body much larger 'than the ovum, and fear 
an internal accumulation of blood in consomicnco of its distensibility. Of this fact, 
indeed, more than one instance has come within my own knowledge. 
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*branes. It is certainly possible that completely filling the 
TLigina may be advantageous in cases where the membranes are 
broken, where the os uteri continues rigid and undilated, and 
where any attempt at delivery must be attended with danger to 
its structijre ; but sucli cases, at the full period of pregnancy, 
'according to my own experience, I should look upon as very rare 
indeed. 

After the evacuation of the liquol' amnii, the ergot may be 
administered with advantage — unless, indeed, the mouth of the 
womb be preternaturally rigid: stimuli may be required if the 
patient be mucli depressed ; but opium, for the reasons more than 
once adduced, I sliould avoid. Friction and moderate pressure 
on the ut(3rine tumour, may have the effect of exciting increased 
. action, and the dilatation of the os uteri may be forwarded by the 
fingers introduced carefully within it during a pain — a iheans 
recommended by many practitioners, but one which I have myself 
seldom found it necessary to employ. Sometimes the hoemorrhagic 
symptoms may he more strongly marked than can reasonably bo 
accounted for by the quantity of blood lost externally. Under 
such circumstances, there is good reason to apprehend that flood- 
ing is going on into the cavity of the womb itself, and that the 
^ Jj lood, for some unascertained reason, is prevented escaping. And 
this especially, if witli the ordinary indications of haemorrhage, a 
constant cramp-like pain he felt in the abdomen, situated, indeed, 
\in some part of the uterine tumour, and produced by the distension 
consequent upon the internal accumulation. It has occurred to 
me to meet willi a fe’sv cases of this kind of concealed luemorrhage ; 
and they have all boon attended with this distressing pain, or feel- 
ing of tightness, very different in character from that occasioned 
by uterine action.* Tlie case may prove embarrassing, siiico tlie 
cause is not immediately evident; but, being discovered, the 
same means should he taken to stop the further loss, as would be 
liad recourse to were the blood flowing through the external 
orificc.t 

Should the discharge continue to flow outwardly with pro- 
fuseness, or should indications of internal bleeding he present, 
delivery must be had recourse to without delay, as offering the 
only reasonable chance of safety.! 


* * See a case in point in the Medical Institute, Fob. 15tli; 1851, by Dr. Barker, of 
Bedford. Also my father’s remai'ks, Pract, Obsorv. 2ud edit. p. 263. Part ii. p. 1J7 
• of tho first. 

+ I have not found so much relief from the exhibition of opiates in these ciLses as 
is usually experienced in pain of a spasmodic nature. 

X On the subject of hiomorrliage before delivery, I would strongly recommend tho 
student to peruse witli attention Kigby’s Essay, already alluded to, a.s well as the 
more recent treatise by Ingleby, on Uterine Hoemorrhage ; with most of the observa- 
tions contained in which I perfectly coincide. 
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Placental presentation complicated with transverse position of 
the /aitaSf or small pelvis, — It must be evident that when the 
placenta is situated either entirely or partially over the os uten, 
tlie child may present with the breech or transversely. Under 
an entire placental presentation, such a preternatural position of 
the foetus would not influence our practice ; because delivery 
would bo required, not in consequence of the mode in which the 
child lay in utero, but because of tlic unfortunate misplacement 
of the placenta itself ; — and, indeed, it is more than probable that 
its position would not be detected until the hand was introduced 
into the uterine cavity: under either case extraction must be 
made by the feet. Should the placenta, however, but partiallij 
occupy the orifice, while the breech is at the brim, the membranes 
may be ruptured and time allowed for its descent, provided the 
flooding be restrained. But, on the otlier hand, if the child lie 
across the ^lelvic brim, it would be better to undertake the delivery 
at once — to treat the case indeed as a transverse presentation — 
proceeding with extraction as slowly as is consistent with tlie 
safety of the infant. 

A placental presentation may also be complicated with a dis- 
torted pelvis ; so that, though we may have turned the foetus and 
brought dnwn the breech and body, we may be unable to extract 
the head. Under such circumstances, the cranium must be 
perforated in the manner before explained.* This is a compli- 
cation which seldom occurs, but it has ha])pened to me to meet 
with three such cases, and very embarrassing I found them. 
Much time must be occupied in tlie delivery, and it might be 
imagined that during it the luemorrhage Avouid be j)rofuse : such 
however, fortunately was not the case in either of the instances 
I attended. In all, the head was perforated liehind the ear ; and 
tlie delivery was accomplished with less constitutional distress 
than I expected. 

Our first duty, then, in floodings before delivery, consists in 
nscertaining whether the placenta presents over the os uteri; and 
if so, Avhether the orifice be wholly or partially occupied by it. 
If it be found entirely covering the mouth of the womb, we must 
turn the child as soon as that organ is dilated to the size of half- 
a-crown, or even before, should it be sufiiciently relaxed and the 
flooding continue to a violent degree ; if partially, we may rupture 
the membranes — provided the liead present — and hold ourselvcc 
! in readiness to deliver by turning, expecting that i3robably the 
discharge, although it may abate, Avill not quite cease. If no part 
of the placenta be discoverable by the finger, we may rupture the 
membranes as early as possible, and hope by this means to put a 


Poge 856. 
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stop to the hemorrhage; but at the same time we must be 
prepared to turn, in case our expectations are disappointed. We 
may exhibit the ergot of rye in most cases ; give stimuli if they 
be required ; and should the os uteri be rigid and undilated 
^ under an • entire placental presentation, or under a partial case, 

* after the membranes are broken, we may perhaps venture to plug 
the vagina; but if we do this, we must keep a close watch on 
our patient, lest internal flooding be going on.* 

HaEMOHRHAGE subsequent to the RUPTURE OF THE MEM- 
BRANES. — A large loss of blood seldom occurs after the mem- 
branes have broken before the birth of the head, unless there 
have been hiemorrhage previously; but if a discharge should 
appear to such an extent as to call for our interference, delivery 
must be resorted to — by turning, if the head be above the. brim 
of the jjelyis, and the os uteri not thoroughly dilated — by the 
. long forceps, if the head have entered the pelvis too low to allow 
of our raising it for the introduction of the hand into the . uterus, 
but not low enough to enable us4o feel an ear — and by the short 
forceps, or the vcctis, if one or both ears be distinctly within reach 
of the finger. One or other of these methods will generally be 
found adequate to the end ; but should there exist a small pelvis, 
^,^umours, or preternatural rigidity of the soft parts, we may be 
obliged to perforate the head. 

It sometimes happens, that after the head is born, a consider- 
•,able time elapses before the uterus again acts to expel the 
shoulders and body ; and during this interval flooding may come 
on. In such a case we may endeavour to stimulate the organ 
to increased energy by pressure and friction, and the exhibi- 
tion of the ergot ; and we may expedite the delivery by gentle and 
careful traction, in the hope that the uterus will, as it were, 
follow the body of the child during its extraction, separate and 
throw off the placenta, and eventually close its cavity and seal 
its vessels. 

Ha^.morriiage after the birth of the ciimD. — Hasmorrhage 
under labour by far the most frequently occurs after the birth “of 
the child, and previously to the expulsion of the placenta; and 
the flow is often most sudden, unexpected, and profuse. At the 
very time, probably, when the husband and friends are congratu- 
lating themselves on what they consider the fortunate termination 

f 

* Pou (Pratique des Accouchemena, 1694, p. 454), La Motke (Obs. 249), Levret 

• (Accouchemoufl Laborieux, 1770, p. 206), and Baudelocque (parag. 1084, tmns.), cite 
iiisbancos in which it was suppoi^od that a rupture of the umbilical cord produced 
haemorrhage after the membranes had broken ; but in this case wo should not expect 
the flow to be profuse, and aa the blood lost would be entirely fcntal, no effect would 
be produced on the mothers system. This is ft very rare complication of labour; 
and the belief in the possibility of its occurrence ought not to influence our practice 
one way or other. 
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of the case, and when the medical attendant is joining in those 
congratulations, danger is insidiously hovering around, and deatly^ 
is sometimes rapidly, thougli secretly approaching. 

Flooding after the child’s birth is dependent on the same general 
causes as before its expulsion ; namely, the separation of the pla- 
centa, more or less, from its uterine attachment, at a time when 
the womb, still containing the placenta, is unable to close its 
cavity so as to contract its vessels. We know that, unless the 
uterine cavity be empty, its perfect contraction is prevented, and 
consequently the complete closure of the vessels is impeded ; and 
that so long there is a great probability, nay, almost a certainty, 
of haemorrhage occurring. If then, the placenta be partially or 
wholly retained in the uterus, and a portion of it be separated from 
its attachment, the vessels must continue ox)en, and the woman 
must therefore sustain more or less discharge. ^ 

There is always, as I before mentioned,''* a certain amount of 
blood lost upon the sepai*ation of the placenta and its protrusion; 
usually not exceeding a few ounces : and this seems to consist of 
little more than that quantity which was contained within the 
uteiine vessels, and which is squeezed out mechanically, through 
their open orifices, by the contraction of the uterine fibres ; so 
that scarcely any is lost to the system generally. But when tlic.^ 
discharge is copious, all the vessels of the body arc proportion ably 
emptied; and from the- raindity with which the blood flows, we 
cannot wonder at the instantaneous depression which sometimes 
follows. 

It has been advised,! that immediately after the child is sepa- 
rated, and transferred to the care of an attendant, the right hand, 
carried between the thighs of the patient, should be placed upon 
the abdomen, to ascertain the state of the uterus, with regard to the 
degree of contraction it has taken on itself, and whether or not 
the placenta has passed from its cavity ; and I have mentioned 
that there are five conditions, in which it may be found, difiering 
essentially one from the other, and each indicating a state of 
greater or less security. 

After .having made this external examination, I have also 
directed that the first finger of the right hand should be passed 
into the vagina, to examine for the placenta, before the bed-side of 
the patient is left. I^ave stated that we may feel tolerably 
well persuaded the pliwwta is in the uterine cavity, if that organ 
be found large externally, but that we become positively certain, 
if, on running the finger along the funis umbilicalis up to the 
pelvic brim, we cannot detect the mass; because, if it were 
lodging in the vagina, it would be within our easy reach. 

The reader will find at page 1 13, n caution against any attempt 

* Pogo 118, + Page 141. 
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to remove tlie placenta from the cavity of the ntcnis by traction 
^ at the funis umbilicalis. Such an attempt I look upon as dan- 
\gerous, and therefore highly to be deprecated, unless tiie insertion 
of the cord be most easily discoverable, and unless the principal 
bulk of the mass can be perfectly surrounded by the finger, intro- 
, duced in a common examination ; wliich indicates that it has 
passed entirely, or almost entirely out of the uterine into the vagi- 
nal cavity. 

With these cautions in our mind, then, presuming the patient 
free from flooding, we are to wait a certain length of time for the 
expulsion of the placenta from the uterus : but that time must 
necessarily have a limit.* 

♦ TLe management of tho placenta has at different ages been conducted on tbo 
most dianietncnlly opposito principles. From tlio writings of Hippocrates (liiber 
de Siii)evfa;t. cap. iii.) we gather that it was not tho cuatenn to use any means but 
the most gwitlo for tho purpose of extracting it ; but Cclsns (lib. vh. cap. 20) 
plainly counsels ns to introduce tho light hand into the ntems, and remove tho 
seeundiues, quotics inf ana proiractus eat. Since, liowover, tho chapter in which 
ilicso words occur is th'dicated to tho method to bo employed for delivering a dead 
child, and since tlioy inmicdiatoly follow his instriictious to that cftect, wo may 
naturally conclude that this interference was only recommended after a forced 
delivery had hccu resorted to, and not in common natural cases; and tho word 
profmrtus socma to favour such an opinion. It has been supposed, indeed, that 
(Jolsus counselled this hasty removal of the placenta upon all occasions; and 
Denniau (chap. xv. sect. iS) has evidently adopted this view ; but I cannot think it is 
justified by tho expression cmjiloycd. xKUns (tetrab. iv. sermo iv. cap, 24), who 
boiTow's this part of his w(U’k also from riiilumenus, recommends that tho placenta, 
when retained, should be removed by tho introduction of tho left hand ; and that 
• if the os uteri bo shut, and the d\)cration consequently rendered difficult, relaxing 
means should bo used ; that tho ondoavouns, however, should only be persisted in 
for the first and second day, and if unsuccessful, that tho woman must no longer bo 
fatigued ; for, in a few days, tho mass will putrefy, and come away in a dissolved 
state. TariS (lib. xxiv. cap. 1 7) recommended tho removal of tho placenta imme- 
diately tlie child was born ; but at the same time cautioned his readers that it was 
to bo done in the gentlest and softest manner — first, by pulling at the funis ; and 
if that did not succeed, by tho introduction of the hand into the uterus. Park’s 
advico was but j)artially followed ; the practice inculcated was implicitly adhered 
to for many years, while tho excellent cautious by which it was enveloped were 
entirely forgotten ; and henco tho most disastrous eflects resulted. Tho hand was 
rudely thrust into tho uterus on all occasions, and the placenta ns rudely tom 
away. Nor did this mischievous custom receive a check in England till Dr. Hunter 
determined to oppose it with all his authority; for the instantaneous withdrawal 
of tho placenta was taught by Chapman in 1733, and sanctioned by Manniugham 
in 1739, in the practice at the lying-in ward of St. James’s Infirmary, which was 
the first attempt at tho establishment of an hospital for parturient women in 
this metropolis. In Smellie, also, wo find the saiuo system prevailing, though 
in some degree modified. He directs us to let tho woman rest a little after tho 
fatigues of tbo birth, unless there be danger jiL hfcinorrliago, “that the uterus 
* may, in contracting, havo time to squeeze and i^^lrute the placenta from its inner 
surface ;” then turning tho funis round two fingers, or wrapping it in a cloth, to 
pull gently from side to side, desiring the woman to assist our endeavours “by 
straining as if she were at stool, blowing forcibly into her hand, or provoking 
herself to rotch, by thrusting her finger into her throat,” If by these methods the 
placenta cannot be brought away, to introduce tho hand and deliver it. (Chap. ii. 
sect. 5.) 

Some years before Hunter commenced practice, Huyach, whoso name is justly 

F F 2 
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It appears to thcat ii\the present day we are in the habit of 
following the most rational and judicious practice, in regard to . 
the managem ent of the placenta, which has ever been adopted. 
With the fatal consequences attendant on profuse floodings alwaya 
before our mind, we do not hesitate to remove the placenta by the 
introduction of the hand into the uterus, as soon as a discharge 
occurs to such an extent as to bring the patient’s life into the 
least peril : and wo think ourselves warranted also in abstracting 
it by the same means, provided it is not expelled within a limited 
period. The tim3, therefore, that we are to wait before pro- 
ceeding to withdraw it, becomes a matter for our consideration of 
deep interest ; and I am fully persuaded that four hours, as ad- 
vised by Hunter and Denman,* will in most cases be found too 
long. In my own practice, should there be no hse norrhage, I 
, am generally in the habit of delaying operating for an hour or an 
: hour and a half after the child’s birth ; and I consider it most 
probable, provided the placenta is not expelled into the vaginal 
cavity at the expiration of that period, and there is not more than 
the usual discharge, that it will almost always be found exten- 
sively adherent to the uterine structure ; for if morbid adhesion 
does not exist, we may expect that the mass will at any rate 
be partially separated, and hiDmorrhage will necessarily result, ^ 
Should this prove the case, then, it is most likely that every 


rendered famous as an anatomist, particularly by bis employment of wax injections 
to aid in dissection, had been appointed President of tlie Obstetric College at 
Amsterdam, and was empowered by the magistrates to regulate the practice of mid- 
wifery in that city. Numerous cases having come within his knowledge, illustrating 
the fatal effects consequent on the barbarous custom cr that age, he wrote with 
much force and ingenuity against it, forbidding the extraction of the placenta in 
any case ; and from his spirited opposition we may date the coinmencoinont of the 
present improved practice. Ruysch certainly trusted in much too great a degree to 
tiie unaided efforts of Nature, and ran into the opposite extreme from the custom ho 
deprecated. (Advers. Auat. Decos, 2, sect, x.) M ich allowance must, however, 
be made for the strength of his language, and his universal reliance on Nature’s 
powers, since his arguments wore intended to uproot a most pernicious and dangerous 
practice; and thev must be regarded, therefore, as those of a partial advocate. 
Hunter, induced by the same feelings, and having witnessed the same kind of 
calamities, adopted the system Ruysch was so powerfully advocating ; and wo are 
told by Djuman, on the authority of Dr. Hunter himself, that after much thought 
and hesitation, his colleague in the obstetric department of the Middlesex Hospital, 
Dr. Saudys, and himself agreed to leave the placenta to be expelled entirely by 
Nature, without attempting to render any assistance whatever. In the first instance 
in which this experiment was tried, twenty-four hours elapsed before the placenta 
passed; but as no ill consequences followed, the trials wore repeated ; and it soon 
became the general rule in that establishment to leave the expulsion of the mass to 
Nature’s unassisted powers. The occurrence, however, of some fatal cases induced 
Dr. Hunter to modify his treatment ; and it is well known that before his death, he 
was in the habit of removing the placenta by the hand if fl >oding supervened ; 
and I believe he also recommended its withdrawal at the expiration of four hours 
from the child’s birth, if it had not previously passed, although there might be no 
hromorrhago. 

* Introduction to Midwifery, chap. xv. sect. 9. 
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hour’s delay will increase the strength of the uterine contractions 
4 around the placental body, and consequently add to the difficulties 
which will beset us in our endeavours to remove it. 

• Still, however, under these circumstances time must not entirely 
guide us, nor its lapse be our only indication for the removal. 
The state of the uterine contractions must not be overlooked. 
Should the womb be acting powerfully and vigorously, I should 
be induced to extract the placenta earlier than the specified 
period, under the belief that adhesion had taken 2>lace, or that 
irregular contraction in the uterine fibres was the cause of its 
being retained, and that Nature would not be able to surmount 
the difficulties of the case unaided : while, on the other hand, if 
the uterus remained inactive and sluggish, I might be inclined to 
delay longer, provided there was no alarming discharge,, in the 
hrq)e and.expectation that it w'ould, after the lapse of a little more 
time, resume its expulsive action, and that the case would be 
terminated without manual assistance ; particularly if the contrac- 
tions during the birth of the child had been feeble, or the labour 
lingering, I feel convinced tlxat in the majority of those instances 
where the placenta has been naturally expelled after a reten- 
tion of many hours, it has been lodging the principal part of the 
-■•time in the vagina, totally excluded from the uterine cavity; 
and this I think very likely to have happened in the case related 
to have occurred under Dr. Hunter’s superintendence, because 
. the principle on which it w'as conducted was that of perfect non- 
interference. 

Cases arc on record in which the placenta never passed from 
the uterus at all ; it having been supposed that the whole or the 
greater part of it had been absorbed by the action of the uterine 
vessels ; and some physiologists are strong advocates for ascribing 
to the uterus the power of absorbing portions of placenta, when 
left after the child’s birth.* Knowing the astonishing resources 


* Ndcgele entertains this opinion ; (see a communication by Merriman in Med. 
Gaz. vol. iii. p. 189, of part of a paper fumisbed by Ndegeld to Dr. Von Frorirep’s 
periodical, Notizen aus dem Gobiethe der Natur und Heilbunde,” where four 
instances of permanent retention of the whole placenta, and one of a part, are 
recorded.) So does Professor Salomon of Leyden ; (see Rigby’s Mid. Reports, Med, 
Gaz. vol. xiv. p. 334.) Two instances are there mentioned, in which no part of the 
placenta at full time ever passed away. One related by the late Dr, Young of 
^ Fidinburgh, the other by Professor Salomon. Dr. Rigby follows NdegelS in this, as 
in most other of that distinguished physician’s views. ^Velpeau cites three cases 
which he had seen, where, after abortion, the placenta did not come away; he thinks 
these were absorbed, and seems inclined to believe in the possibility of the same 
process taking place ^ter delivery at full time. (Traits des Accouch. Art. Resorption 
du D^livre.) To this work I would refer the reader for a notice of the chief number 
of well-attested cases of this description on record. Ingleby (on Uterine Hsemo- 
rrhage, p. 206) coincides in the possibility of absorption ; but supposes that the 
absorbent vessels themselves, and not the veins of the uterus, are the agents of its 
removal. On the other hand, the late Dr. Rumsey, in an inaugural thesis, publi^bed 
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which Nature possesses, and the wonderful contrivances she 
adopts for the purpose of restoring the system to a healthy state, ^ 
wc should scarcely have the temerity to deny the possibility of 
such an occurrence, even were it not contended for by rc.spectable 
authority ; but wc should certainly not ex]3ect that the placental 
mass, or any great proportion of it, would be removed by such 
means ; and we should be acting most unwisely if we were induced 
by that hope to leave it in the uterus, without making efforts to 
extract it.* 

Betention of the Pt-acenta. — The placenta may be unduly 
retained in utero by three different causes, each acting separately, 
or two ill concert. They are first, atony of the uterus ; secondly, 
spasmodic or irregular contraction of the uterine fibres ; and 
thirdly, morbid adhesion having taken place between the placeiital 
and the uterine surfaces.! 

Retention from atony of the uterus . — It is generally observed, 
that wlien a want of due and sufficient energy on the pari of the 
uterus prevents the proxier contraction of its fibres, for the i)ur- 
pose of expelling the placenta, the occurrence takes place in cases 
where the woman has had a number of children — where the 
uterus has been acting feebly dmdng tlie previous stages of tliQ 
labour — where a long interval has occurred between the (expulsion 
of the head and the passage of the shoulders : after lingering 
labours also ; and in cages where the patient has been delivered 
by instrumental aid, in which the uterus has become worn out, 

in 1837, combata tho idea of the whole or any portion of a diKi-upturcd placenta ever 
being absorbed : he thinks that when not expelled entiiv, or broken down by putre- 
faction, the jMirts left behind become organised and amalgamated with tho striictuie 
of tho womb itself. 

* In tho year 1829 I was requested to visit a yomig w'oman, on the sixth day 
after delivery of a first child, in consequence of the placenta being still retained 
in utero. 1 learned from the gentleman who had attended the case, that the 
labour had been lingering ; that the child at full time was born dead ; tliat tho 
funis had broken from tho placenta soon after tho birth, and that the mass had 
never come away ; but that thovo had been no hoemorrhage. I found the uterus 
poiufid, and considerably larger then it should have been, had the cavity been 
empty ; tho discharge from the vagina was scanty, and slightly putrid. Tho os ubu'i 
w'os almost closed, and I could feel no part of the placenta. She was suffering 
under a slight degree of fever ; but there were no urgent symptoms of immediate 
danger. Two days afterwards she appeared much in the same state. My friend 
watched her narrowly for more than a mouth, during which time a portion of 
placenta, the size of a walnut, was expelled. She recovered her health perfectly, 
and returned to her friends, whom she had been obliged to leave, as she was unmar- 
ried, in about six weeks. 1 am informed that nothing more passed of a solid 
character ; but whether she ever menstruated after I do- not know. I shall not 
enter into any spoculations on the case, as to whether absorption may have taken 
place, or what change may have occurred in the placenta itself ; but I place every 
reliance on the statement, that so long, at any rate, as she remained under luy 
friend’s immediate superintcudciice, tho placental mass did not escape from the 
vagina. 

+ Adhesion may exist in combination wdth atony, and also with spasmodic 
contraction. 
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arid the powers of life are much depressed. It is equallj'' likely 
ito happen if, when tlie head is expelled, the attendant has sud- 
denly, forcibly, and improperly extracted the fotal body from the 
uterine cavity ; after which reprehensible interference the womb 
. is left hi a flabby, relaxed, and torpid state, disinclined to 
continue its active contractile efforts for the expulsion of the 
idacentkl mass. * 

AVo may know^ that the iilacenta is in utero by observing, on 
the application of the hand externally, that the organ is larger 
tliaii it should be if emptied ; and by feeling that no part of the 
placenta, or only a small portion of it, is protruded into the 
vagina. But do we know wliy it is retained in the uterus ? — Can 
we tcdl wliich of the three causes I have mentioned is in opera- 
tion? — Wo cannot discriminate posillvchf, except under the 
introduction of the hand into tlie cavity itself; but our siilipiclons 
as to the true cause may be strong, and probably correct. Wo 
may presume that atony is tlie cause, if after the birth of the | 
child, the uterus remains soft, large, and flabby ; if there be no \ 
after-pains ; if, when we take hold of the funis — and this is a I 
good indication — we find that the vein is not full, that it is quite ! 
flaccid ; because, if tlie placental mass be squeezed by the uterus * 

• • conti'acting upon it, the blood will be forced down from it into 

the cord, under wliich action the arteries and vein become turgid 
and distended : and we may frequently observe it twist in a trifling 

* degree, or writhe spontaneously, somewhat like an eel, as often as 
a fresh contraction occurs in the uterine parictes. This twisting 
is produced by the blood passing gradually downwards along the 
vessels, which arc seldom straight, but almost invariably follow a 
spiral course, and being prevented escaping by the ligature 
binding tlieir cut extremities. 

Where the placenta is retained by atony of the uterine fibres, 
the blood is, generally speaking, poured out in a copious stream, 
l)rovided any portion of the organ be separated from its previous 
attacliment ; because the uterus being imcontracted, its vessels 
continue large : and their open orifices are not plugged in the 
least degi’ee, as occurs when the womb has contracted itself 
• strongly around the mass which it holds within its cavity. 

Treatment — What method, then, shall we adopt under this 
state ? — Are we to remove the placenta immediately hromorrhage 
shows itself, by introducing the hand into the cavity of the womb; 
or can we stimulate the organ to contraction, so as to induce it 
to throw off the mass without the necessity of so harsh a pro- 
ceeding ? — By pressure, friction, and the application of cold, we 
may often excite such efficient action that it will gradually 
descend into the vagina, and the introduction of the hand be 
rendered unnecessary. But we must always bear in mind, that 
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these means ought not to be trusted to excdusively and entirely, ^ 
under a continuance of copious discharge ; and that most fre- 
quently the manual removal of the placenta from the uterine"^ 
cavity itself will alone check the flow, and place the patient in .a 
state of safely. 

If, under retention from atony of the uterine structure, there be 
little or no sanguineous appearance, and no disposition to faintness 
supervene, fifteen or twenty minutes may be allowed to pass with- 
out any artificial means being used to solicit the renewal of uterine 
action. On the expiration of such a period, pressure may be 
applied to the uterus by the hand placed externally ; or gentle 
friction may be made over the hypogastric region. Should an 
unusual discharge of blood now take place, cloths dipped in cold 
vinegar and water may be suddenly laid upon the lower part of 
the abdomen and the vulva, and the pressure and friction per- 
severed in ; and should the discharge continue to an alarming 
extent, or increase to a profuse heemorrhage, the removal of the 
placenta must at once be undertaken. All other considerations 
mjyist give way to procuring an emptied and contracted state of 
uterus ; and that can only with certainty be accomplished by the 
withdrawal of the mass. Many a woman has fallen a victim to the 
timidity of her attendant ; many a life has been sacrificed by the.*, 
trial of trifling means, perfectly inadequate to the production of 
the grand end proposed — the evacuation of the uterine cavity, the 
contraction of its parietes, and the perfect closure of its vessels. I 
should have but little faith in the efficacy of cold water injected 
into the uterus, while the placenta was retained within the cavity, 
although strongly recommended by Gooch.* It may be useful in 
floodings, after the placenta is expelled, but even then it can by 
no means generally be resorted to, because the necessary imple- 
ments may not be at hand. And I should have still less faith in 
emptying the umbilical vessels of their blood, with the hope of 
diminishing the size of the placenta, as suggested by some phy- 
sicians;! or in injecting the umbilical vein with cold water, I 
diluted vinegar,§ or brandy, || or any kind of astringents, as prac- 
tised by others : the great objections to all these measures being, 
that while we are employing them, the blood may be gushing from* 
the uterus, and the patient may be dying ; that we are uncertain 
whether morbid adhesion may not exist at the same time, in con- 
junction with deficient energy in the uterine fibres, which may 
eventually require manual separation ; and that the introduction 
of the hand is the strongest provocative to uterine action of any 

* Compendium by Skinner, p. 172. f See page 138, note. 

X Taroni; Rev. MeA, Sept. 1827. 

§ Mojon ; Nuevo Mezzo di Estraei’e la Placenta, &c., 1825. 

It Hoffman ; Ann. Univers. Juin, 1827. 
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x^means we can resort to. The same objections apply to throwing 
purgative clysters into the rectum, as noticed by Blundell ; * as 
well as to the use of the ergot, which, although it have the power 
of .exciting contraction in the uterine fibres, requires some time 
^for the establishment of its action ; and, if morbid adhesion existed 
'between the placental and uterine surfaces, it must fail in causing 
the expulsion of the mass even were its administration to be fol- 
lowed by powerful pains. 

When the necessity, then, for the removal of the placenta is 
apparent, and we dare no longer trust to more mild and less 
effective agents, the operation must be undertaken in the following 
maimer : — 

The patient lying on her left side, rather across the bed, with 
her nates brought conveniently near the edge, we must take off 
our-coat — as in all cases where it becomes necessary to introduce 
. the hand into the uterus ; — denude the left arm and grease it; I 
then Jcneeling down by the bedside, we bring the fingers into the 
form of a cone, twist the funis umbilicalis two or three times round 
the first and second fingers of the right hand, to give us a guidlfe 
to the placenta, and quietly insinuate the left into the uterus. 
There is little or no difficulty in passing it through the external 
•l^rts, vagina and os uteri, if the operation be undertaken Avithin 
an hour or two of the child’s birth ; nor is there any difficulty in 
introducing it fully into the uterine cavity, because the x^arietes are 
Tthen in a liaccid condition, and the cavity itself is both consider- 
ably distended, and readily dilatable. 

The removal of a placenta from the uterus, indeed, retained by 
sim^de inertia, is one of the easiest operations in surgery ; but the 
condition requiring its adoption is of a highly dangerous character; 
and the danger will be in proportion to the facility with which the 
organ admits the hand. The danger, then, is not that we should 
bruise or lacerate its structure, or dispose it to inflammatory disease, 
but tliat we should leave it in an uncontracted state after the 
placenta is withdrawn, and consequently subject the woman to a 
continuance of the hoemorrhage. It certainly more frequently 
happens, that the stimulus of the hand causes the uterus to act, 
and that, in contracting, it expels the hand and placenta together; 


* Obstotricy, by Caetlo, p. 616. 

t Hamilton (Pract. Obs. p. 171) strongly recommends the riglit hand to be used 
for the removal of the placenta from the uterus; as do other practitioners. My 
^ reasons for employing the left will be found at page 371. I would recommend in all 
cases of operation, whether instrumental or manual, that the patient’s person should 
be placed across tiue hed; the shoulders, and consequently the head being bent rather 
forwards, so that a somewhat acute angle may be formed by the junction of the 
thighs with the pelvis ; if this posture be chosen, the left hand will be found more 
convenient than the rights whenever it is necessary to introduce either into the 
uterine cavity. 
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and this is a fortunate occurrence ; — it is to be hailed as the best/ 
proof of safcity. , 

Whenever we are compelled to resort to manual extraction, we 
must bear hi mind, that previously to the introduction of the hand, 
we cannot tell in what situation we may find the placenta ; it may. 
be entirely thrown olf from the uterine surface, and lying loose in 
the cavity ; or it may be partly separated, and partly attached ; or 
it may be iiartially, or through its whole extent, morbidly ad- 
herent. For these reasons we must not always calculate on 
meeting with so easy a case as I have just described ; we must not 
suppose that all we have to do is to introduce the hand and draw 
out the placenta. If we act in this way, we may find the case 
mucli more difficult than we expected; we may lose our presence 
of mind ; we may withdraw our hand in doubt and disappointinciit, . 
cause a serious aggravation of the flooding, and increase the 
lU’evious peril. Let us, then, before operating, make up our mind • * 
to have to encounter the most difficult of all the cases of retained 
Ijlaccnta which can possibly occur ; and should we find it more 
easily nnuraged than we anticipated, our error, if it be one, is on 
the r^ht side. 

I will suppose that it is partly attached, but not morbidly ad- 
herent. We pass the left hand gently into the uterus, guided 
the funis ; and on its introduction jilace the right hand between 
the woman’s thighs on the abdomen, to steady the utei’iiie tumour 
externally; for that organ being so much smaller than it was be- 
fore the birth of the child, the parictes of the abdomen do not 
support it, but it rolls about in the abdominal cavity, and its 
unsteadiness grcjitly impedes our endeavours to remove the mass. 
AVhen the hand has fully gained possession of the cavity, wc t(^ar 
the membranes with our fingers, and passing tliem between the 
placeiflal and uteiine surfaces, run our hand all over the maternal 
face of the placenta, to be certain that we have got the whole organ 
within it, and gras]) the uterus externally with tlie right : it is 
most probable that, from the double stimulus thus applied, — that 
of irritation within, and compression externally, — a contraction 
will occur ; wc may then quietly withdraw our hand, retaining tlie 
placenta within its hold. Should, however, this desirable action 
not supervene, we may keep it a short space within the cavity, and 
endeavour to insure contraction, by gently moving our fingers, so 
as to irritate the parietes in some trifling degree. 

On the entire withdrawal of the mass — whatever may have been 
the cause that compelled us to have recourse to its removal* 
iminually — we must never forget to examine whether or not it be 
entire; for it is possible that the whole may not have' been 
extracted. It is not unlikely that adhesion may have taken place 
between a portion of its structure and the uterus itself ; that instead 
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of passing the hand over its whole face, we may have broken it mid 
brought away only a part, leaving the remainder in the uterine 
cavity. To assure ourselves that we have removed it all, wo must lay 
it upon a napkin, with the maternal face uiiwards. If there be a 
considerable portion ^vantiiig, we cannot be deceived ; we observe 
that the mass is broken, and we see the cavity from which a piece 
has been separated.* If, then, we find that a third, or a quarter, or 
any other large quantity be missing, we should immediately intro- 
duce the hand a second time ; for it is much better to remove the 
disrupted portion than to leave it to be thrown off by Nature. 
Tliis should be done before the uterus is contracUid around it ; 
and if much dilUculty bo experienced, we must desist from our 
attempts. Ilut if there be only a number of small filaments h'ft, 
it wpuld be injudicious to make any exertion for their removal ; 
since we mhst put the patient to much pain, run the risk of doing 
IxTmaiient injury, and in the end, most likely, not accomplish 
c>ur object. 

Itetcntioii from irregular co)itracti()n . — The second cause ^f 
retention is irregular contraction in tlie uterine fibres. This 
generally hapiicns after the uterus has acted powerfully, when the 
,^nld has been very rapidly expelled, —its whole body being 
projected forth probably by one pain, — and when under the same 
action the organ has contracted strongly around tlie placenta; 
•or where improper attempts have been made to remove it from 
the uterine cavity by pulling and jerking at tlie funis. In this 
case, then, either all the fibres shorten themselves simultaneously, 
or some are in a contracted state while others are dilated ; insteail 
of the action being regularly x>rogressive from tlie fundus down- 
wards. Upon tliis occurrence taking place, three or four sti-ong 
pains will most likely follow each other in quick succession, soon 
after the expulsion of the child ; and sometimes they are almost 

• From the ueglect of this vciy simple proceeding, I have known many cjvses of 
gic.it danger occur. A medical friend called mo to hia asaiatanco ou the appearance 
of violent hajmorrhage, after, m ho believed, the placenta was rem(»ved. immeJiutnly 
I )>lacod my hand on the abtlomen, I felt satisfied that tlio whole, or principal part of 
it, was still within the uterus ; but, on inquiry, was informed that it had como away 
on the application of the slightest traction possible. On requesting to in.spoct it, a 
utensil was brought which it was supposed contained tlie placenta. There was the 
funis entire — there were all the membranes — and there was a lai-ge mass that looked 
like the placenta lying below the merabi’anos. On turning it up, Jiowevcr, no part of 
the placenta was there. The cord and membranes had slipped away from their 
attachment to its body, and a large quantity of blood had collected within the incin- 
• braues and there coagulated, which was mistaken for the placenta itself. If, instead 
of being satisfied with the appearance of the funis and fceial membranes, my 
fiieud had made his examination, os 1 have just recommended, the mistako could not 
have happened ; and the cause of the continuance of the haemorrhage would havo 
been at once apparent. For a case almost precisely similar, Velpeau (edit. Bruxelles, 
p. 309) may be consulted. Another of the same kind wa^| reported to me by one of 
the surgeons of the Royal Maternity Charity in April 1841, as having come under his 
notice. 
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as severe as those experienced before the infant’s birtli. If, aftejc^' 
a succession of such powerful contractions, the placenta does i^ot 
descend witlun reach of the finger, if tlie funis umbilicalis become 
full and turgid with blood, and if the uterus feel very hard, as well 
as large, to the hand externally applied, these symptoms are sus.- 
picious of the slate I am describing. Generally speaking, under 
these cases there is not such violent heBinorrhage as when atony 
is the cause of delay ; and some time may frequently elapse witli- 
out there being such a degree of flooding as would induce us to 
introduce the hand for the removal of the placenta. 

Let us, however, not wait longer than the limit before assigned 
— one hour and a half, and in the mean time we may consider 
whether we can, by any internal medicines or outward applications, 
overcome this spasmodic state. External means seem of little *. 
service, and of all medicines, opium, perhaps, is the only one which 
can x>rocure the relaxation sought. It is, indeed, very generally » 
recommended under this state. Opium in moderate quantities I 
should not object to ; but I am decidedly adverse to its employ- 
ment in large doses ; because its influence may be greater than 
we »ntici])ated — the opposite condition to that previously exist- 
ing may be produced ; the uterine powers may be paralysed ; 
and, although the diflSculty in the removal of the placenta may 
vanish, the contractions necessary for the ultimate safety of the 
woman may never be resumed. Again : it is more than probable 
tliat adhesion may co-exist with this irregular action ; and if such* 
he the case, the introduction of the hand will eventually be * 
required. Still greater objections apply to the abstraction of 
blood by the lancet, for the purpose of relaxing this spasmodic 
contraction — a means which has occasionally been resorted to;* 
but which I should strongly deprecate, even although there might 
be no flooding ; for I should dread the probability of a copious dis- 
charge from the uterus, so long as that organ remained unei^ticd 
and uncontracted. Should apoplexy or convulsions, indeed, 
occur immediately on the child’s expulsion, bleeding would be 
indicated, and it might be highly proper to open a vein, even 
before any part of the placenta passed into the vagina; but 
I am now speaking of venesection as a means of overcoming 
that spasmodic state of the uterus which prevc nts the placenta 
descending. 

On the other hand, I should equally object to' the use of those 

* Gardicn (tom. iii. p. 266) recommends bleeding in conjunction TPfjjh other means, 
before nn attempt is made to remove the placenta manuaJJ ^ Blun<!lU (Obstetricy, 
p. 625) thinks some few cases might justify iho lancet ; and states 

that he has abstracted sixteen or twenty ounces of blood"with the vit w of producing 
relaxation. Inglcby (Ut. Haemor. p. 198) says, “This measure will rare’y be 
found adiuiseible, except in the instances of plethoric women, and in the absence of 
haemorrhage.” 
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i^oans which will increase the tone of the uterus — such as the 
ergot of rye. In my own practice, indeed, I am in the habit of 
relying only on the careful removal of the placenta by manual 
^-operation ; — the indications being lapse of time on the one hand, 
and flooding on the other. ' 

‘Irregular contraction is of various kinds. Sometimes the 
uterus contracts globularly on the placenta, (Plate 79 , fig. 1 ,) 
sometimes longitudinally, assuming som3what the shape of a 
sugar-loaT ; at others, it contracts with a corner, (fig. 2,) so that 
in one part or other there is a sac, in which the principal bulk of 
the placenta is retained ; the other portions of the organ being in 
a relaxed state. Som )times it contracts with a sharp ridge ante- 
riorly, something like a hog’s back ; but this is rare. At others, 
again, the central fibres of the body of the uterus act powerfully, 
leaving those of the fundus and neck uucontracted, and the hour- 

f [lass state is produced, (fig. 3 ;) the placenta being prevented 
rom descending, by the constricted ring formed by the circular 
fibres of the body.* 

* Wd hear much of hour-glags coutraction of the uterus, but my belief is, that 
there is uo rarer oaeo mot with iu obstetric practice than the real and true hour-glass 
contraction, such as I have described. Professor Burns, indeed, states, that " in 
almost every instance tliis contraction takes place ; that he scarcely ever introduced 
his hand into the uterus, iu a case of flooding, without meeting with it, whether the 
placenta had or had not been expelled.” — (Princip. of Mid., 6th edit., p. 435.) Barns’ 
a\ithority is gi’cat on all subjects connected with the obstetric department of 
medicine, but in this sentiment I can by no moans concur ; and I am certainly not 
singular in my opinion; for Ingloby (Op. cit. p. 192) looks upon this case as of very 
rare occurrence. BLundoll (Ob'.tetricy, p. 623) says, ” It docs not happen so often as 
m:uiy imagine,” and other practical mm have expressed themselves in similar terms. 
I can scarcely suppose Professor Burns himself could be mistaken, and presume 
(although this docs not appear from his writings) that he an 1 I do not apply ex ictly 
• the same meaning to the term ‘‘ hour-glass contraction.” I am however persuaded 
that tJie general idea of the occurrence boing so frequent, has its origin in error : — 
that the contraction of the uterus, indeed, is of the globular kind ; that its whole 
cavity is considered the upper chamber ; the os uteri being taken for the constriction 
of the central fibres of the body, and the dilated Vi\gina, — ^having in it a coagulum of 
blood, —for the lower ehamber. Iu m my cases I have been told that an hour-glass 
contraction existed, but when 1 came to examine for myself, I found it was of a mere 
simple globular kind. Out of a very large number of instances, in which I have been 
called upon to remove tiie placenta, I do not recollect to have met with more than 
three or four that perfectly agreed with my idea of the true hour-glass contraction. 
^ Some practitioners, again, consider that the hour-glass contraction never occurs ; and 
that therefore the idea of detention of the placenta from this cause is oiitiroly hypo- 
thetical ; (see a letter by Mr. Moss, of Eton, Mod. Gazette, vol. vi. p. 172 ; also 
tiiiother by Sir John Chapman of Wmdsor, same volume, p. 400.) Campbell (System 
of Mid. p. 205) says, he never mot with hour-glass coutraction, and thinks it very 
rare, or that it does not exist at all ; ” and Murphy (Loot, on Mid. p. 363) “ does not 
think it at all so frequent as is described." By all these gentlomen the case is 
accounted for as by m/self. See also Baiidelocque, vol. ii. trans. parag. 969. Mr. 
Robertson, lecturer on Midwifery, Univereity and King’s College, Aberdeen, (Mod. 
Gazette, December 31, 1841, p. 643,) says, “ In all my practice, consisting of upwards 
. of twelve hundred cases, 1 have never n^ct with a case resembling what is called 
hour-glass contraction. I have been called on several occasions by my professional 
. brethren iu consultation, whore the placenta has been incarcerated in the utorn% and 
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The danger of flooding is not so urgent in irregular contraction 
as when the uterus is in a state of atony, but the operation of 
removal is botli more dangerous and difficult, because of ijie 
resistance necessary to be overcome : and in proportion to the 
strengtli of the spasm will be the probability of injury. 

Tiyatment — Since, then, there is so much mord chance of 
injuring the uterus, it behoves us to be so much the more cautious 
in our proceedings. If there be no flooding, we may generally 
wait an hour from the birth of the child ; and in the interval, we 
may administer small doses of laudanum occasionally; but if 
luemorrhage come on, we should not perform our duty, did we 
delay the employment of more active means a single minute. 
V/e must, then, make up our minds to meet with a certain degree 
of resistance, and we must overcome it in the softest and most 
gentle manner. Having taken off our coat and anointed our hand, 
and arm, we kneel by the bed-side, and introduce our hand, pre- 
viously gathered into the form of a cone, fully into the vagina.' 
Wlien we arrive at the os uteri, we must dilate it w'itli the greatest 
care, using a slow boring motion, and steadying at the same time 
tlie uterine tumour with the right hand applied externally. The 
hand having entered the cavity, must be passed behind the pla- 
centa, between its maternal face and the uterus, as before directed ; 
it must be carried over the whole surface of the mass, to ascertain 
that no part remains adherent, and when w'c have embraced it all 
within grasp, it may be witlidrawn. The uterus will most 
probably act forcibly, on the introduction of the hand into its 
cavity, and after the separation is effected, will expel it and the 
placenta together. 

It miglit be supposed that cases will occasionally happen, in 
which, after the child’s birth, Ave could not introduce the hand 
for the removal of the placenta. It is possible, certainly, tliat the 
uterus may take upon itself such violent contraction immediately, 
as to offer an insuperable barrier to the passage of the hand ; but 
I never met with a case of this kind when the operation had not 
been deferred much beyond the limit I have assigned for our 
more passive treatment. I never saw an instance, within a few 
hours after the birth, in Avhich, by care, tenderness, and perse- 
verance, I could not introduce my hand, and that without injury 
to the uterine structure, provided the term of gestation were 
nearly completed. Our obvious indication, if we are foiled, would ’ 
be to place the patient in some degree under the influence of 


tho os uteri closed.” Dr. Douglas of Dublin thinks this particular kind of contraction 
rarely or never exists, without adhesion of the placenta to the uterine surface (Trans. 
Roy. Col. Phys., Dublin, vol. vl, p. 393.) Meigs (Obstetrics, p. 339) is of the same 
opinion; and I inyaolf believe, that adliesion is generally present not only with tlio 
hour-glass, but with most irregular contractions also. 
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Opium, or perlmps of chloroform, and take advantage of tlio 
earliest opportunity of its action to renew our attempts : for the 
longer we wait, the more difficulty we shall experience from 
the permanent contraction which will assuredly take place, and 
which we l^ve no means, as far as I have been able to judge, of 
femoving. 

Another kind of irregular contraction sometimes occurs — the 
too rapid closure of the os uteri during the passage of tluj 
placenta through it ; by which action the mass is detained pri- 
soner, lying partly in tiiero, partly in vagina. Any attempt tg 
draw it fortli by pulling at its edge will usually be followed by a 
laceration of the placenta itself, and a cautious dilatation of the 
orifice, by the fingers introduced seriatim, is generally required 

, for its removal. At first, the constricted ring strongly resists 
our efforts ; but when it once begins to yield, it gives way rapidly, 
and easily jfdmits the hand within the uterine cavity.* 

Itelenilon from morhid adhesion, — The last case is the most 
difficult of all : that in which morbid adliesion takes place,— 
agglutination between the two surfaces of the uterus and placenta, 
--ill consequence, most probably, of a deposition of coagulablo 
lymph, the produce of a peculiar kind of infiammation which 
tbe lining membrane of the uterus has taken upon itself during 
pregnancy. I The connexion may be of greater or less extent, 

• * See Harailton’s Pract. Obs. 1840, p. 178. This case I have met with. 

t Many reasons induce mo to believe that this morbid adhesion is produced by 
tlio furniation of a fresh membrane, the consequence of inflammatory action existing 
in the uterus. In the first place, we find adhesion of tlie iilaconta more frequent in 
the lowor classes than in tlje higher circles ; and this is easily explained by the 
greater liability of tlio poor to such accidents during pregnancy as are likely to 
originate iiiflamraation in the uterine structure, and which may terminate in the 
agglutination of ilie two surfaces together. (For the same opinion, see Davis, Obst. 
Med. p. ll)C2.) 

I have often myself known adhesion of the placenta follow an injury during 
gestation ; and I have frequently inquired of my patient, after having removed an 
adherent placenta, whether she has suffered pain in the belly during pregnancy, 
and her reply has very usually been, “Yes, just where your hand was,” — my hand, 
for the purpose of separation, having been carried to the part where agglutination 
had taken place. From observing, then, that the patient, while pregnant, has 
had a fall, or received a blow; that she has experienced pain, evidently the lesult 
of inflammation, — I think there is no doubt that the morbid union is the effect of 
the same kind of action in the vessels of the uterus os occasions the formation of 
false membranes in other parts of the body ; and I see no reason to believe other- 
wise. I do not mean to state that adhesion will be met with in every case where 
pain in the region of the uterus exists during gestation, because that pain may be 
spa-smodic or neuralgic, and not the effect of inflammatory action ; besides, the 
whole stiTicturo of the organ need not be the subject of the disease, although it 
were inflammatory : the lining membrane may possibly escape, and even should 
this membrane be implicated, the affeotion may be situated in a part remote from 
the implantation of the placental mass, and consequently no change can be expected 
to occiu’ at tha,t particular spot. Again, let ns suppose that tlie very point at which 
the fcetal organ is attached has become the seat of injury and subsequent inflamma- 
tion, still it is evident that resolution may occur, — that effusion of lymph need not 
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and of a higher or lower degree of intensity. Sometimes the whole 
placenta becomes united by adhesion, of which I have known in- 
stances ; at otljers, the part adherent may not exceed a sixpence 
in extent ; but the union may be so firm that the unaided efforts 
of the uterus, however strongly excited, are not sufficient to 
produce an entire separation. Professor Burns * mentions a case 
in which the placenta was retained four days, and a fatal termina- 
tion ensued, although the surface morbidl}' adherent was not 
larger than a shilling. 

As a general principle, the larger is the surface detached from 
tlie uterus the more copious will be the ha3morrhage, because the 
greater is the number of vessels opened ; and if the adhesion be 
entire, the loss of blood will be but very trifling ; none indeed 
flowing out of the vessels in connexion with the placenta, and all 
that passes being afforded by the small arteries which comn\uni- 
cated with the deciduous membrane. ' * 

\Vhenever half an hour or an hour has elapsed since the birth, 
without the ai^pearance of any discharge, while at the same time 
three or four smart uterine contractions have taken place, we may 
begin to suspect not only that the placenta is morbidly adherent, 
but that throughout its whole extent ; because if any part were 

take place, and that, no difficulty may arise in the labour ; so that there are a great 
many chances agaiiiBt the production of the effect I am describing. 

My belief, however, that thia ‘morbid adhesion is caused by inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the uterus, is also strengthened by having observed this state 
occasionally follow accidentid haemorrhages towards tho close of pregnancy. Cases 
are not unfrequently met with in which two or three eruptions of blood having 
taken place, consequent on some external and easily assignable cause, the hasmorrliage 
gradually ceases, and does not return ; but, under labour adhesion of the placenta 
iA discovered. I presume, under such circumstances, that tho cessation of the dis- 
charge depends upon an agglutination of that portion of the placenta, previously 
separated, wdth the uterus; nor is the explanation difficult. The two surfuces 
remaiu in contact, though not attached, having been disunited from each other by 
some accidental cause ; and, to prevent a continuance of bleeding, and to save life, 
Nature makes a strenuous effort ; inflammation is sot up in the membrane of the 
womb, by which the placenta is glued to the uterine surface, and thus the open 
vessels arc permanently closed. Such a process is not more extraordinary than 
many of the contrivances to avert danger, which we daily observe Nature to 
practise, and quite in accordance with the mode she genemlly adopts to repair 
injuries. 

Moreover, I have had occasion to notice, in an early part of this work, that disease 
Bometimos takes place in tho placenta itself Occasionally the mass becomes studded 
with tubercular formations, like smalfskirrhouB glands ; sometimes there are spiculse 
or granules of bone strewed, as it were, over the maternal surface, and sometimes 
the organ becomes almost cartilaginous throughout ; at others, pretomaturally soft;' 
these states being frequently connected with adhesion under labour. It is fair to 
presume, then, that the uterine membrane is excited and irritated by contact with 
the diseased moss, and that iufliimmation is the primary, and effiision of lymph tho 
secondary, effect. 

When all these circumstances are considered in conjunction, there can.be little 
doubt that the morbid change occasioning adhesion of the placenta is to be referred 
to excitement of the uterine vessels as the imme liate agents, and not to the fcelal 

* Op. Cit. p. 490. 
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'separated, some vessels must be rendered patulous. This is 
certainly a rare case, but it has happened to me two or three times 
to meet with it. 

The intensity varies in degree as much as tlie extent : it is 
sometime^ so slight, that, notwithstanding the uterine powers 
•cannot accomplish the expulsion of the mass, yet it may be sepa- 
rated by the hand with the greatest ease ; in otliers again, the adhe- 
sion is so strong tliat it is impossible to peel it off from its 
attachment. Instances are sometimes met with in which a portion 
of the placenta is so closely cemented to the uterine surface, that 
it cannot by any means be detached ; nay, I have opened more 
than one body where a part was left adherent to the uterus, and , 
where, on making a longitudinal section of the organs, and examin- 
ing the cut edges, I could not determine the boundary line between : 

* tlie uterus and the placenta, so intimate an union had taken place 
betvveen them ; * the student may readily imagine, therefore, how 

* diflicult the removal of an adherent placenta will sometimes prove. 

When called upon to separate an adherent placenta, we may 
find the uterus flabby and uncontracted, or it may have embraced 
the mass more or less tightly. It is most usual for a contracted 
state to exist in conjunction with morbid adhesion, because the 
probability is, that the organ will have made some abortive efforts 
to expel it, and not being able to protrude it from its cavity, 
will have closed upon it. We shall also sometimes meet with it 
.partially extruded from the uterus, and a greater or less portion 
lying loose in the vagina, and we may trace it passing through the 
os uteri, and find another part adherent to the parietes within. I 
It is certainly true that this condition cannot happen, unless the 
attachment had been originally much lower than is usual, or 
unless the placenta be oval rather than round in form ; but when 
it does occur, it may be tlie cause of much embarrassment, and, 
if not understood, of great danger. So long as any portion 
remains connected by morbid organisation with the uterine 
surface, so long any attempts to remove it by traction at the 
cord, or even by pulling at the placenta itself, must be in the 
highest degree hazardous; and for this reason I have, on a 
former occasion, inculcated tlie caution not to attempt its removal 
b*y the agency of the funis, until not only the insertion of the cord 

• can be easily distinguished,— not only the bulk of the placenta can 
be clearly felt, but its general body can be completely surrounded 
by the finger, introduced as in a common examination. The 

• management of the case I am supposing must be conducted on 


♦ See. Hamilton’s Outlines, 1840, p. 168 ; my father’s Practical Observations, part i. 
p. 76, first edition ; p. 48 of the second ; and Barlow's Essays, p. 260. 

f See my father’s Practical Observations, part i, p. 78, first edition ; p. 49, second ; 
and Ingleby, on Uterine Hemorrhage, p. 200, 
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exactly the same principles as if the whole organ was shut up 
within the uterine ftivity. 

We may suspect that morbid adhesion exists, if after the birth 
of the child the placenta does not descend, although the uterus 
continues moderately active ; and if, on putting the fupis ratlier 
on the stretch, and then letting it suddenly go, it springs up with 
a sort of jerk : but we can only positively detect the true nature of 
the case when the hand is in the uterus for the jiurpose of taking 
it away. 

Treatment^The removal is to be conducted on exactly the 
same principles as I before advised. The hand is to be carried 
up to the placenta ; we are to seek for an edge which has been 
separated, and is lying loose; insinuate the fingers cautiously 
between this and the uterine surface ; and by gently moving tlie 
hand from side to side with a sawing kind of motion, — keeping the 
palm towards the ]3lacenta, and the knuckles next the itterus, — we 
continue the separation until we find that we have encompassed 
the whole of the organ, and that it drops loose into our hand : or if 
the adhesion be too firm to give way to this mode of proceeding, 
we may olten succeed in removing the whole by separately 
picking the adherent portions off with the fingers and thumb. 

Either of these methods is in my estimation far ])referable to 
that recommended by Hamilton* and Buriisf — expanding the hand 
over the fcetal surface, and squeezing the edges towards the centre ; 
because, if the agglutination be firm, we are very likely to break 
the placenta, and leave some filaments still adherent. The prin- 
cipal, and indeed tlie only objection to the jdan I adopt, is the 
chance of bruising, scratching, or slightly tearing the uterine 
membrane with the ends of the fingers, tlm nails, or the knuckles; 
and no doubt, if the nails be long, pointed, or rough, at their 
extremities, or the operation be performed iiurriedly or inconsi- 
derately, such accidents are very likely to happen ; but I take it 
for granted that due caution will bo used, and I am myself not 
aware of ever having inflicted injury under this operation. 

The hand should not be withdrawn from the uterus until the 
entire separation is effected, and we must be most particular in 
removing every particle of the mass. I know that to get it all 
away is sometimes impracticable, owing to the strengtli of tlie 
cohesion : but such cases are fortunately rare. I know, also, we 
are told by some authorities of great weight, that should the 
placenta break under the action of the hand, we are not to use 
much effort to procure it all, but remove what we can, and leave 
the remain del*. + I cannot help thinking that such a doctrine is 

* Op. cit. p. 171. t Op. cit. p. 363. 

t BluuaoU, Obstei, p. 628 ; Burns, Princ. of Mid., p. 363 ; Hamilton, Pract. Obi$., 
pp. 171 and 176; Davis, Obst Med., parag. 1063. 
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liighly dangerous, by impressing the student with the belief that 
in many cases its entire separation is impossible, and perhaps by 
'lulling him into a fatal carelessness. It would be my wish, on the 
contrary, to inculcate the idea that the whole can very generally, 
aiid ought, even at the expense of some trouble, to be removed ; 

• and that we should never feel satisfied we have done our duty, 
unless we have used our best endeavours to effect its entire 
abstraction. The recommendation given by those practitioners 
who think differently with myself, is founded on the supposition 
that more danger would accrue by our attempts at separating the 
strongly-adherent portions, than by leaving a part behind. From 
some practical observation, however, I am persuaded that very 
few states after delivery are fraught with such extreme peril as 
that in which any portion of the placenta remains adherent to the 
uterine surface ; and I believe, also, both that the uterine 
membrane? is not so liable to serious injury as has been supposed, 
and that, if injured, it iiossesses gi’eat powers of reparation within 
itself; and for these reasons I consider it my duty strongly to 
enforce the practice I have just ventured to advocate. On ex- 
amining the placenta, too, after its removal, if a lai*ge portion 
be wanting, 1 think it better to introduce the hand a second time 
immediately, for the purpose of taking the disrupted piece away, 
— than to leave it to be expelled, to putrefy, or to the chance of its 
absorption. 

• 1 have x'ecommended, for the reasons assigned when treating of 
transverse presentations, tliat the left hand should be employed in 
o[)eratiiig witliin the uterus rather than the right: other prac- 
titioners of experience prefer the right, with Hamilton* and 
Merriman ; and others, again, as Ingleby, t introduce the right 
if tlie placenta be attaclied towards the back part of the organ, 
and the left, if forward ; and they judge of the situation of the 
mass by the direction in which the funis runs upwards into the 
cavity. I am not satisfied that it is always, nor indeed generally, 
possible to tell wliether the placenta be connected anteriorly or 
l)ostcriorly, by tracing the funis up to the pelvic brim ; and under 
every diversity of attachment, 1 am myself in the habit of using 
the left. 

It cannot have escaped the observation of the reader, that tlie 
difficulty in removing an adherent placenta will be dependent 
upon two causes; partly the contracted state of the uterus in 
resisting the introduction of the hand, but principally the degree 
of its adhesion, both in extent and intensity ; so that we have 
a combination of difficulties, only to be overcome by the most 
judicious management, and not to be undertaken except by one 

* Pract. Obs. p. 170. f Synopsis, p. 147. 

, t On Uterine Haemorrhage, p. 185. 

0 t; 2 
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who has acquired an intimate acquaintance with the structure of 
the organs. 

Although, when the heemorrhage is copious, the manual removal 
of the placenta is the only means to which we can trust for the 
closure of the uterine cavity, and the suppression of the discharge, 
still, if the patient be lying under a state of syncope, it would be 
improper to empty the uterus until the system has somewhat 
rallied, lest it be left in a flaccid condition, and on the restoration 
of the heart’s action a fresh and more violent eruption should 
ensue ; for it cannot be too strongly or too frequently impressed 
on the mind of the junior practitioner, that the removal of the 
placenta is not our only object, but that the chief part of our 
attention should be directed- to producing a firm and permanent 
contraction in the uterus itself. Gooch, indeed, used to declare, 

“ he could positively assert from experience, that the organ would 
contract even during syncope,** but he acknowledged" its action 
under such circumstances was feeble.* I do not mean to deny 
the possibility of contraction occurring under a temporary sus- 
pension of the vital functions; but I greatly fear that, in the 
generality of such cases, we should be disappointed in our 
expectation ; and I am also convinced, that the safest plan is that 
I have just advised. The exhibition of stimuli, then, may become 
necessary to rouse the torpid energies before the o2.>eration is 2)ro- 
ceeded in. 

A morbid union appears occasionally, though very seldom, to 
take place between the foetal membranes and the uterine surface, 
at a greater or less distance from the point of placental attach- 
ment; and if such an adhesion exist to any considerable extent, 
it may prevent the occlusion of the placenta from the uterine 
cavity, and consequently, be the cause of a retention of the mass.t 
We should not, a priori, suppose that agglutination, by the depo- 
sition of coagulable lymph, would occur between the uterine 
membrane and the chorion, from the great dissimilarity of their 
tissues ; but I am persuaded I have known not a few instances 
in which such an adhesion impeded the descent of the placenta 
into the vagina ; and others have been communicated to me on 
authority, to which I give implicit credit. The case must be 
treated, nearly in every respect, on the principles already laid 
down ; the removal of the placenta under the circumstances would 
be easily effected; and the separation of the membranes from 
their connection with the uterus far from difficult. 

It is a remark made by most practical men,l that some women 

* Compendium by Skinner, p. 176. This closing of tho uterine cavity, however, 
under such circumstances, appears to mo to be attributable rather to the elasticity of 
the utorino parenchyma before spoken of, than to active contractile efforts. 

t See my father s 6tb case, Pract. Obs. in Mid., 2ud edit. p. 63. 

t Hamilton, Pi-act. Oba. p. 169. Uigby (Library of Med., vol. vi. p. 226) and others. 
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seem constitutionally subject to an adhesion of the placenta ; so 
^that this cause of danger exists in almost every successive preg- 
*nancy ; and I have myself known several examples of this unfor- 
tunate peculiarity. It becomes, then, a point of some importance 
, to ascerbiin whether, by any means applied during gestation, the 
danger might be obviated. Quietude, rest, regular attention to 
the action of the bowels, an unstimulating diet, and the occa- 
sional abstraction of blood — particularly if the circulation be 
hurried, or a fixed pain show itself in the uterine region — seem 
to offer the best chance of success. With regard to bleeding 
under pregnancy, I am certainly averse from it, unless there exist 
some grave occasion; and as a principle, do not coincide with 
those practitioners who have frequent recourse to the lancet to 
prevent flooding in labour, where the uterus is constantly disposed 
to -remain flaccid after the birth of the child: because in such 
patients the powers of life are generally weak /the habit is relaxed, 
and the system not in a condition to bear up against the effects of 
depletion. If blood be formed rapidly — as is sometimes the case 
under pregnancy — the lancet may be advantageously employed as 
a means of checking this constitutional haemorrhage in labour : 
and if there be undue determination to qiiy particular organ, 
•bleeding is even more necessary than in the unimpregnated state; 
for it is a common observation, both that inflammatory disease 
runs on to its termination more speedily during gestation, and 
that the loss of more blood is required for its subdual, than in the 
ordinary condition of the system; and I think I have on some 
occasions seen the advantage of the abstraction of blood in pre- 
venting placental adhesion. 

UisRirpTKD PI.ACENTA. — When a portion of the placenta is 
left in utero, the patient is generally harassed with violent after- 
pains returning at longer or shorter intervals, preventing sle#p, 
and causing excessive irritability. By degrees the pain becomes 
more continual, and at last almost incessant,, and it is much in- 
creased on pressure being applied over the hypogastric region, 
and on putting the infant to the breast. On the first burst of the 
eruption ceasing, the uterine dischai’ge is usually moderate, with 
4he expulsion of occasional coagula. In the course of two or 
three days it assumes a character far from natural: it becomes 
sanious, of a dark and dirty brown colour, putrescent, and 
necessarily highly offensive to the smell ; and, together with the 
exuding fluid, small shreds of putrid placenta will sometimes pass. 
Shortly the system in general sympatliises with the unhe^thy 
state of the uterine organ ; febrile symptoms, violent in degree, 
supervene, ushered in by one or more rigors ; the pulse soon 
becomes rapid, and is generally small ; there is heat and dryness 
of skin, more particularly on the abdomen; immoderate thirst; 
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great anxiety both of countenance and mind ; restlessness, almost 
amounting to jactitation ; frequent sighings ; occasional vomiting, 
or a distressing sensation of choking, especially on attempting to 
take fluids, and perhaps also on pressure being applied to the 
uterine region ; uninterrupted wakefulness ; a diminution in the 
secretion of milk : the tongue is white, loaded, and slimy, or 
red, dry, and shining; and there is more or less headache, with 
wandering of the mind. Sometimes the pain in the head is 
of a pulsatory character, and constant; at others, of a sharp, 
darting kind, and intermitting. Another very common, indeed 
almost universal symptom, is erratic pains in different parts of the 
body, most usually darting from hip to hip, or situated in the 
region of the diaphragm, much impeding respiration, and varying 
in intensity as in situation. The bowels at first are more torpid 
than ordinary, but after a time they become much rejaxed, and 
there is difficulty in checking their action. As the case proceeds, 
the dangerous symptoms progressively increase ; the strength 
hourly diminishes ; the belly swells, and becomes tense ; low 
delirium supervenes ; the tongue acquires the t3q)hoid character ; 
vomiting of dark coffee-ground-like matter occurs; the extremities 
become cold ; • the faecal evacuations and urine are voided involun- 
tarily; subsultus tendinum comes on; and the patient sinks 
within ten or twelve days after delivery. 

Upon dissection the veins of the uterus are generally found 
inflamed, and containing pus ; the uterus itself, to a greater or 
less extent, partakes in the inflammatory disposition, and is 
perhaps gangrenous; or purulent deposits are observed in its 
substance; and perhaps also in or around some of the larger 
joints, or among the tendons, or witliiii the fleshy muscles of the 
limbs. 

dt is not always, however, that the disease runs this fatal 
course. Sometimes the putrid mass is thrown off from the 
uterus, and relief almost instantaneously follows : at others, the 
symptoms never assume such virulence of form ; and on the third 
or fourth day from delivery, a purulent discharge, almost devoid 
of any unpleasant smell, flows from the vagina, in which filaments 
of the placenta are discernible, and which often lasts for two or 
three w’eeks. I suspect this discharge to be a secretion from the 
inner surface of the uterus, consequent on inflammation, and to 
be a means adopted by Nature to get rid of the offending body, 
and always hail its appearance as one of the best signs we can 
observe. I seldom saw it afforded in such quantity as materially 
to depress the vital powers, and still less frequently have I known 
death ensue where it had been freely formed.* 

* ** In raro and mild cases {of disrupted placenta] a puriform discharge has escaped 

from the vagina.” Ingleby, p. 212. 
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Treatment — When the hemorrhage has ceased, which must 
^be met by such means as have more than once been insisted on, 
Cur treatment must entirely depend on the urgency of the sym- 
ptoms present. The bowels must be moderately opened in the 
^ first instance, and their action restrained afterwards, if inordi- 

* nate ; the irritability of the stomach may perhajis be allayed by 
effervescent draughts ; and sedative medicines, either opium itself, 
or those of a milder kind, will generally be found useful. There 
exists a little difference of opinion among practical men as to the 
propriety of removing the after-pains by opiate remedies. My 
father* and lilundclU think it better not to interfere with the 
uterine contractions, because through their agency it is- probable 
the irritating mass may be exi)elled. On the contrary, others, 
as Tngleby, + regard opium as called for. For myself, considering 
the, distress these pains produce, I think it better to alleviate 
tliem, more especially as they frequently fail in producing the 
good anticipated, and as by their severity they may occasion 
excessive irritability. Bleeding from the arm will seldom be 
borne with impunity ; but more relief may be obtained by the 
ay)plication of leeches to the hypogastric region. I have occa- 
sionally found benefit from counter-irritants api>lied to tlie side of 
tiie chest, or that part where the sympathetic pain was most acute; 
but not so frequently as I could have desired. As these pains, 
indeed, are usually erratic, and deyiendent (as I presume) on the 

• unhealthy condition of the uterine membrane, it is reasonable to 
suppose that more advantage will be derived from local applica- 
tions to the uterus or its neighbourhood, than to the immediate seat 
of painful sensation. Under this idea 1 have generally directed my 
attention to the uterus, and my means to overcoming the disease 
existing in its structure : next to leeches, then, I have thought 
relief has been obtained from external fomentations, and particu- 
larly injections of warm water into the vagina or cavity of the 
uterus itself. If the os uteri be not morbidly tender, the nozzle 
of a properly-contrived syringe may be passed just within the 
orifice ; but if this attempt should give much pain, the vagina may 
be washed out every two or three hours. The applicatron soothes 
the parts, by acting as an internal fomentation, cleanses them of 
any putrid fluid which may be lodging withyn them, and may, 
perhaps, even tend to separate tlie adherent portions of placenta, 
and bring them away. A weak solution of the chloride of lime 
or soda may be substituted for the plain water, sometimes with 
advantage. When the symptoms of excitement have merged into 
those of depressed powers, wine, ether, ammonia, bark, and 

* Praefc. Obs. prtrt i. p, 167, first edition, p. 96 of the socoud. 
t Obs. by Castle, p. 61 2. 
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aromatics, may be used ; but their efficacy in restoring the system, 
to a healthy state is, at the best, inconsiderable. 

Accidents likely to happen on attemfis to remove the 

PLACENTA FROM THE UTERUS, BY PULLING AT THE FUNIS. — The 
cautions to which the student's mind has been directed,* regarding, 
the necessity of waiting until the placenta is wholly lodged in the 
vagina, before any attempt is made to withdraw it by the funis, 
are not without their object: for if the mass be adherent, we 
shall either separate it further from its attachment ; or we shall 
break it, leaving a part in utero ; or we shall rupture the funis, 
or cause it with the membranes to slip away from the bed of tlie 
placenta ; or, lastly, we shall invert the uterus itself. Of these 
accidents, breaking the funis is the least, inverting the uterus the 
most dangerous, in its consequences. If we break the funis, we 
certainly lose it as a guide to the placenta: but l^his is not 
of much importance. We can pass the hand into the uterus, 
and remove the placenta, — should such practice be necessary, — 
when the funis is broken oflP, almost as well as when it is entire, 
and its value as a guide is on the whole but trifling. If, by our 
improper interference, we separate a larger portion of the placenta, 
we shall bring on an increase of haemorrhage, which will probably 
require the instant withdrawal of the mass. If we extract only 
a part, leaving a large portion behind, we shall also require to 
introduce the hand for the purpose of removing the remainder. 
But it is possible that we may even invert the uterus : for if the 
placenta be adherent to the fundus of the organ, — if the adhesion 
be strong,— if the funis does not give way to the force applied to 
it, — and if the uterus be flaccid, and have not contracted round 
the mass, — ^the fundus may descend, pass through the os uteri 
into the vagina, and the viscus will be turned inside outwards, as a 
pocket might be. 

Whenever this serious accident has happened (which may 
generalli^ be looked upon as the consequence of improper treat- 
ment, although it may certainly occur spontaneously, and without 

any force having been applied to the funis; *) it may be known by 

♦ 

* Ruyach, Obs. Anat. Chirurg. Obs. x. p. 13, who states that this very occurrenco 
happened to himself tempore, quo opom forebatn parturientibus.” Penman, 
chap. XV. sect. 12. Waller, in a note in his edition of Doninan, p. 421. Merriman, 
ed. 1820, p. 149. Radford, Essays on various subjects connected with Midwifery ; 
also in Dublin Journ. of Med. Science, 1837, vol. xiL pp. 25—216. Rigby, Library of 
Med. vol. vi. p. 219 ; all agree that spontaneous inversion may occur. See also a 
paper and case in Med. Gazette, April 5, 1844, by Mr. Barker ; and a case in the 
Lancet, vol. ii. p. 406, by Mr. Clarkson. I was myself called, on Feb. 18, 1844, to a 
case of inversion, which occurred under the hands of one of the most pareful of our 
midwives in the Royal Maternity Charity, in which I was assured that not the least 
effort had been made to extract the placenta. The patient was dying when I arrived, 
about an hour after the occurrence, although there had been very little hsemorrhago. 
Sj^e seemed to sink from the shock communicated to the system in oouseq nonce of 
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the placenta still remaining adherent, though perhaps external to 
the vulva ; by the sudden appearance of the sensitive tumour 
A^hich occupies the vagina; and by the womb not being dis- 
cernible above the pubes by the hand applied over the abdominal 
^ parietes. • Symptoms also immediately appear such as attend upon 
’ an aggravated nervous shock ; there is severe forcing pain, a quick 
pulse, laboured respiration, cold extremities, a cold sweat on the 
brow and neck, vomiting probably, and a sense of suffocation and 
great anxiety. The organ must be restored to its natural position 
as soon as can possibly be effected ; for the lapse of every minute 
will be of consequence, since the longer we delay, the more diffi- 
culty shall we experience in its reduction. For this purpose, the 
hand being half-shut, the backs of the fingers are to be pressed 
firmly against the most depending point of the tumour ; when the 
parjt will yield, the fundus will pass up with a sort of jerk, the 
organ will be restored to its natural situation, and the hand will 
occupy the cavity. The placenta may now be removed, as before 
recommended ; and, on the hand being withdrawn, the greatest 
care must be taken that the ' inversion — of which there is some 
probability — does not occur again. Unless this restoration be 
effected within a short period of the time after the accident took 
place, I should presume either that it could not be accomplished 
at all, or that there must be alarming hcemorrhage in proportion 
as the flaccidity of the uterus rendered its reduction easy. 

• Many practitioners * recommend that the placenta should be 
separated from its attachment before any attempt is made to 
replace the uterus. I should myself much prefer acting as just 
advised, because, should the detachment be effected while the 
organ remains in its inverted state, either the woman must lose 
a great quantity of blood from the patulous orifices of the exposed 
vessels ; or, if such a degree of contraction took place as to stop 
the haemorrhage, that very shrinking of the uterine parietes 
would preclude the possibility of restoring it to its natural posi- 
tion.! It is most probable that powerful stimulants will be 

the accident. The uterus was very Raccid ; I restored it without difficulty to its 
natural position; but the woman expired before I left the house. In the Newt 
Kiigland Quarterly Jourii. of Med. and Surg. Ko. 1, p. 141, there is a case detailed, in { 
which the uterus inverted itself without any traction being applied to the cord, under \ 
the care of Dr. Storer, of Boston. * ' 

* Puzo-s, Traitd dos Aocouch. 4to. 1759, p. 250; Davis, p. 1088; Velpeau, p. 621 ; 
&c. ; Burns, p. 501, and Dewees, parag. 1309, recommend the uterus to bo restored 
before removing the placenta. Denman, chap. xv. sect. 12, and Blundell, p. 693, that 
if the placenta be detached to a considerable extent, it should be separated first; if 
it be entirely adherent, it should be returned with the uterus, and removed afterwards. 

t Besides that mentioned in the former note, tiiree othejr cases of inverted uterus 
havo come under my observation. In one 1 was requested to be present at the 
inspection of the body of a woman who had died from flooding soon after delivery ; 
we found the uterus completely inverted, and lying in the vagina. The attendant, 
an unqualified piaotitiouer, ha!d separated the placenta after the accident, and had 
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required to sustain the patient’s vital powers under the aggra- 
vated shock which the nervous system has encountered. 

Errors liable to be committed , — The errors, then, that the 

contented himself with hiding the organ from sight within the external parts. The 
second was some months after delivery. The uterus was contracted to its small unim- 
pregnated size, — almost as well, indeed, as though it was in situ ; but the patient was 
draining to death with a copious fmtid discharge. I proposed its removal by ligature ; 
but my suggestion was not acceded to. I never heard of her afterwards. The last patient 
I saw about twelve hours after the accident had happened, on July 20th, 1839. She 
was a young person of exceedingly cachectic habit, and of very relaxed fibre and it 
was her first labour. 

1 ^os informed by her mother that while traction was being made at the funis, 
as the placenta descended, she suffered a sudden and agonising pain, which had con- 
tinued ever since, more or less, with much forcing. When I saw her she had not 
passed any urine since her delivery, had lost a largo quantity of blood, and was 
greatly depressed. I found a tumour occupying the vagina as large as a man’s closed 
fist, covered throughout its whole surface with a layer of coagulum. It was sensitive, 
hut not painfully so, possessed a doughy feel, and became harder when compression 
was applied. At the same time no uterus could be felt above the pubes ; but in the 
situation which it ought to have occupied there was a sensation of a most unusual 
void or want. She was faint and pallid, with a quick, feeble pulse, and much cold 
perspiration. I relieved the bladder by the catheter ; and, as I had no doubt the 
tumour was the uterus inverted, I made some strenuous efforts to restore it, without 
effect ; but not without putting her to considerable pain. After some time I desisted 
in despair, fearing I should lacerate the upper part of the vagina, since the tumour 
had become very hard whilst I was making these efforts ; and in tho same proportion 
the circle of tho mouth became closed around it in the form of a forcibly constricting 
ring, I, therefore, contented myself with putting her under the influenco of mor- 
phia. Next morning she had slept four or five hours, had passed water, at which 
time nearly half a pound of firm coagula came away, and was still in pain, though Jt 
was much moderated. She was confined to her bed wholly for two months, and to ' 
the house for throe, with copious irregular hcemorrhages and severe lumbar pains. 
About the middle of October sho was able to take a drive occasionally, tho floodings 
having ceased ; but the bearing-down pains, attended by a profuse glairy, loucori hociil 
discharge, still persisted. Towards the end of December, she was again attacked 
with flooding to a frightful degree ; and on its moderating, in two mouths, she was 
removed a short distivucc from London. I did not see her again till May 22nd, when 
I found her health generally rather improved, although the lueraorrhnge and leiico- 
rrhoea had annoyed her almost incessantly throughout the spring. On June 5th, 1840, 
nearly eleven months from the time of her labour, with the assistance of Mr. 
Hamilton, of the London Hospital, and Mr. Farronts, tho then attending apothecary, 
by means of the double polypus canula, I placed a ligature around tho upper part of 
the tumour, then about the size of a small nonpareil apple, intending to allow it to 
remain until the uterus sloughed away. The application gave but little pain at the 
moment, and the bleeding which had been going on almost uninterruptedly, ceased 
immediately. In an hour, however, she began to complain of excessive suffering ; 
and on tho next day there was every symptom of violent peritoneal inflamma- 
tion, ushered in by a rigor that came on three or four houra after the operation. 
The distress^ was so great, and the danger appeared so ui-gont, that it was 
thought right to romovo the ligature, which was don© twenty-four hours after it 
was applied. The pain and other inflammatory symptoms grilually subsided; in 
a few days sho was able to leave her room; she menstruated on July 18th; the 
discharge lasted only three days, and was not nearly so profuse as she had for- 
merly been accustomed to, at each catamenial period. She continued to monsti'uate 
moderately every month, without pain or the expulsion of coagula ; aud the 
leucorrhcoa which had always distressed her from the commencement of her menstru- 
ating life, entirely ceased. She regained her flesh, colour, and appetite, was able to 
take a long walk ; had no bearing-down nor any difficulty iu passing water ; she could 
^movo about and sit without inconvenience ; her bowels wore regular ; aud when I saw 
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inexperienced practitioner is liable to commit in a case of ad- 
herent placenta, are many. He may pull too violently at the cord, 
and cause rupture of the placenta, rupture of the cord, or inversion 

hor in January, 1841, nho told me that she enjoyed better health than she had done 
for many years. Nothing solid had ever jmsed from the vagina since the operatiem. 
Very early in this year symptoms of pregnancy manifested tJt^mselvcs ; and I attended 
her of a six months’ foetus on the 7th of July, in the same year, 1841. Since then I 
have attended hor, also, with four other children. On one occasion, the placenta 
adhered, and I had to introduce my hand into the uterus to remove it. I took the 
opportunity of examining whether there was a polypus in the cavity ; but could 
detect nothing like one. On another occasion, after the placenta had been expelled 
naturally, she was harassed with violent, spasmodic, bearing-down pains, without 
hromorrhage, which induced mo to pass my hand into the uterus; I then found the 
internal surface very irregular, undulating, as it were ; and the fundus ahd posterior 
part of the body protruded considerably downwards and forwards, there existing 
evidently a disposition for inversion to occur again ; this, however, was obviated by 
the introduction of the band. 

This case fo» years puzzled me more than any I ever attended. I did not think it 
within the range of possibility thnt the uterus could restore itself spontaneously, 
after having been inverted for more than a year, and after having been surrounded by 
a ligature for twenty-four hours, which had occasioned such severe peritoneal inflam- 
mation, as to require its removal, to save the patient's life. Yet I never had the least 
doubt that the case was as I have described it to bo. Every occurrence, and every 
symptom indicated that inversion had really taken place, and my two friends engaged 
witli me fully concurred in the diagnosis. The supervention of pregnancy proved 
its natural restoration. We have now sufficient evidence before us, that this is by no 
nfeans a solitary caao of the kind ; but that in a few instances the inverted womb has 
righted itself spontaneously, many months after ths accident had ocev/rred, I)r. Meigs 
(Treatise on Obstetrics, p. GOT) gives a case of inverted uterus, of two years standing, 
which he himself saw, as well Jis Dr. Hodge, Professor of Obstetrics in the University 
of Pennsylvania — than whom a more experienced or more skilful practitioner does 
not exist — and Dr. Warrington, also, whore a spontaneous restoration took place ; as 
was proved by the patient becoming subsequently pregnant. Another which ho 
attended with Dr. Lewis, whore pregnancy occurred after tho womb had been inverted 
many mouths ; and another in a letter from Dr. Hatch of Kent, Connecticut, seen by 
him, Professor Beers, Dr. St. John, and Dr. Beardsley, where eighteen months after 
the accident menstruation recurred twice, and preguancy took place ten mouths sub- 
sc<j[ucTitly. None of these gentlemen had any doubt that the cases they bad under 
their care were really chronic instances of inverted uterus, spontaneously restored ; 
nor indeed from the accounts published, have I myself. Boiviu and Dug6s, on 
diseases of the uterus, say : — “ It is very remarkable that this cure is sometimes 
effected spontaneously, even after a long continuance of the disease.” (Heming’s 
Transl., p. 123.) And Dailliez (Prdcis des Leyons do Baudolocquo, sur le renvorae- 
inent de la Matrico, Pans, 1803, p. 35,) gives two cases seen by Baudelocquo, and one 
by Lcroux, in which chronic inveraion of some standing was spontaneously reduced ; 
so that wo cannot doubt the fact of its having occasionally happened. I do not pub- 
lish my own case, nor quote the others, with the intention of recommending that an 
inverted uterus should be left unaided in the hope or expectation of the organ being 
replaced by nature, aftor tho ailment has become chronic ; because no man would do 
his duty, who did not use his utmost ondcavoui's to return it to its original position, 
while the occurrence wns still recent ; but to show how wonderful the resources of 
nature afo ; how powerful is the “ law of life, the generic law ; ” and to inculcate tho 
doctrine that we should not despair in a case of this kind, however unpromising tho 
result may appear. ** The inverted uterus Has been restored by surgical means in n 
number of instances, at a distance of several days from the occurrence of the aoddent. 
Mr. Cawley reduced it after it had been down seven days (Lond. Med. Joum. voL vi., 
p. 3G0). In other cases, Radford reduced it after seven, and Ingleby after eight days ; 
and Belcombe succeeded, though tho inversion had existed twelve weeks.” (Simpson, 
Obst. Mem., vol. i., p. 820.) In such cases the replacement would be much facilitated, 
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of the uterus. He may be too fond of removing the placenta by 
the introduction of the hand soon after the birth of the child. 
He may also — but of this there is less danger— delay extracting 
it until it be too late, when the patient having fainted frequently, 
lies gasping and tossing about, and is cold in the limbs, and a 
cold sweat breaks out on the upper part of her person. He may 
use too much force in introducing the hand, and bruise the vagina 
or uterus, and too little care in separating the placenta, leaving a 
greater or less portion behind. He may suppose, because he can 
feel part of the placenta, that therefore it must be entirely in the 
vagina ; and he may endeavour to remove it by pulling at the 
mass ; he may therefore break it, withdraw half, and allow the 
other to remain in the uterus, and by its putrefaction to become 
the occasion of that train of distressing and highly dangerous . 
symptoms which I have just enumerated ; or, lastly, he may not * 
pay sufficient fi^.ttention to the necessity of procuring a thoroughly 
contracted state of the uterus ; he may take away the placenta, 
and leave that organ in a flaccid condition, the cause of a per- 
sistence of the bleeding. 

Hjemorriiage subsequent to the removal op the pla- 
centa. — Even after the placenta has been expelled naturally, — 
or more frequently after it has been extracted by the hand, in 
consequence of atony of the uterine fibres, — (notwithstanding that 
the labour is said to be terminated so far as the different stages 
are concerned) — the woman is liable to a continuance of the 
hflcmorrhage, or to a fresh eruption, owing to the want of due 
contraction in the uterine parietes. 

Causes, — We shall generally find that this description of case 
occurs to women of a relaxed habit, and weak muscular fibre — to 
those who have borne a great many children, or after a lingering or 
instrumental labour ; or in cases where the child’s body has been 
hurriedly extracted after the head is born. Exactly the same causes, 
indeed, will i^roduce tliis state, as would occasion that inertia of 
which the retention of the placenta itself is the consequence. 

Frequently, under these circumstances, the blood escapes ex- 
ternally; at other times it is retained in the uterus. A coagulum 
forms at the os uteri, and the effect of this plug is obvious ; the 
blood is poured out from the open vessels into the uterine cavity, 
is prevented flowing forth, but continues accumulating within, 
sometimes to an amazing extent. The danger, as before re- 
marked, is even greater than when the haemorrhage is external, 

probably, by the use of anaesthetics ; os seems, indeed, demonstrated by a case 
reported in the Med. Times and Gazette, September 18, 1852, p. 286, where an inverted 
uterus of mmihs standing was restored by Mr. Canney, the patient having been 
placed under the influence of chloroform ; and another in which Valentine reduced 
it, montht awl a fuUf after the accident, by the aid of ether (Rev. Med. 

pkarurg. Nov'»'*., 1847). 
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botli because the case may be overlooked, and because the more 
the uterus is distended, — the more blood the cavity contains, — ^the • 
larger do the ve'ssels become, dilating in their calibre in propor- 
tion as the womb increases in extent and magnitude. The organ 
has been known to acquire a size, after the biiiih of the child and 
extraction of the placenta, almost as large as it was previously to 
the commencement of labour, so that its fundus rises above the 
umbilicus, while its cavity contains many pints of blood. Not- 
withstanding this internal accumulation, scarcely a stain, perhaps, 
appears externally. 

Sometimes the uterus contracts tolerably well immediately after 
delivery, and then again relaxes, contractions alternating with 
relaxations, until n very considerable quantity of blood having 
. been lost, the patient sinks. It is on this account that I have 
' inor§ than once recommended that the uterine tumour should be 
examined, iJy the hand applied over the abdomen, three or four 
times witliin the first hour after delivery ; and that the patient 
should not be left until the attendant is satisfied of the perfect and 
permanent contraction of the organ. 

Still another sort of case occurs, which we should scarcely 
expect, — a dangerous degree of haemorrhage, notwithstanding that 
tl^e uterus is acting powerfully, as evinced by violent after-pains. 

' We lay it down as a principle, — true enough in general, — that the 
more strongly the womb contracts after delivery, the less danger 
is there of bleeding ; but this proposition only applies to cases 
whore the cavity is empty. If it contain a portion of the placenta, 
a considerable part of the foetal membranes, or any other sub- 
stance, its fibres may act preternaturally strongly, to expel the 
offending body ; and yet, as the cavity is not perfectly closed, 
hscniorrhago may go on from the uncontracted vessels. Now, 
occasionally the coagula which collect within the womb acquire 
such a degree of tenacity, that they adhere to the internal mem- 
brane almost as firmly as the placenta itself under morbid agglu- 
tination; and there is nearly the same improbability of their 
natural expulsion. Under such circumstances, the manual re- 
moval of the fibrinous mass, provided it can be accomplished 
without injury, offers the best chance of safety.* "Wienever, 
indeed, the patient complains of distressing after-pains, coming 

* It has happened to me to meet with many cases of this kind, in which, although 
the uterus was small and tolerably firm, a draining of blood to an alarming extent 
was going on, while the patient was haiiisscd with almost insufierable after-pains. Ou 
• the introduction of the hand qaore or less entirely within the uterus, and the removal 
of the clots, not only has the discharge ceased, but the painful contractions have also 
disappeared ; and almost instantaneous security, as well as ease, has been afforded. 
In some of these cases the dislodgment of the compressed coagulum, and its separation 
from the uterine surface, has not been effected without some trouble. 1 would refer 
the reader to a series of cases, which I published on this subject, fourteen in number, 
in the Medical Times and Gazette for Mai’ch 26th, 1868, p. 316, and April 9th, p. 865. 
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on every three or four minutes, accompanied by a sanguinfeous 
draining, to such a degree as to give occasion for well-grounded 
anxiety, it would be right to pass the hand with gentleness into 
the uterus, and to remove whatever may be contained within it. 

Of all tliese three states, that in which the uterus enlarges 
rapidly, fills with blood, and shows no disposition to contract, is 
by far the most dangerous. 

Symptoms. — We know that haemorrhage is going on, by the 
common symptoms which indicate the loss of blood. The colour 
vanishes from the cheeks and lips ; the pulse flags ; fainting 
occurs ; the breathing becomes laborious, and drawn with sighs ; 
the extremities lose their warmth ; jactitation ensues, and per- 
haps vomiting. Vomiting, indeed, is not an universal symptom 
of loss of blood, and seldom comes on until the system is 
much depressed. Under great exhaustion, I consider it a good 
sign, rather than a bad one : because it shows that the nervous 
system is not deadened, but that imx)ressions are still kept up 
between parts remote from each other, by means of sympathy : 
and I think, also, that the very eftbrt of vomiting tends to 
induce contraction in the uterus, and may thus be the means of 
l)reservation. 

We know, too, that the woman is flooding, — if the discharge 
flows externally, — by an examination of the linen : sometimes we 
find a quantity of coagiila expelled upon the napkins ; at others, 
that part of the bed in which she lies is soaked with blood, and luv 
inisapprehension can arise as to the cause of the diminished vital 
enerj^. But the hajmorrhage may be internal and concealed ; — 
still^*^our means of diagnosis are easy and certain : the simphi 
ap^dication of the hand over the uterine tumour will be suffmient 
to assure us of its state ; and by the sensation it conveys, we judge 
whether blood is pent up within its cavity. If we find the organ 
large, soft, and flaccid ; if it yield to the hand, and become harder 
when pressure is made upon it, and if then blood passes out of 
the vagina with a gurgling noise, we can be at no loss to declare 
the case one of concealed hajniorrhage. But, on the contrary, 
if the patient continue fainting, while there is no external flow — 
if we find the uterus as small as a foetal head, and hard, and 
observe no r'elaxation in its structure — we must seek some other 
cause for the symptoms of depression, besides loss of blood : — the 
syncope is independent of haemorrhage from the womb. 

Treatment — Under haemorrhages after the expulsion of the 
placenta, eur indication is to evacuate the uterus so as to insure 
the closure of its cavity ; and, if necessary, to rouse the flagging 
powers by the judicious use of stimuli. Both outward applica- 
tions, internal remedies, and manual operations, will assist us in 
the accomplishment of. our purpose. Pressure and the employ- 
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ment of cold, will often of themselves prove suflScient to restrain 
the flow, and they may be used in combination. 

• Called, then, to a case of this description, the first means to be 
tried is the grasping pressure of the hand to the uterine tumour 
itself. It js not enough merely to lay the open palm upon the 
abdomen, and press steadily and flatly ; but a squeezing or knead- 
ing action should be used upon its fundus and body, by which the 
organ is prevented filling and becoming distended with blood, 
while at the same time also its fibres are stimulated to contract. 
It is not unlikely that the patient may complain of the pain we 
are putting her to : she may be dcsirous^that our hand should be 
removed. If the pain she suffers, however, be that of uterine 
contraction, her entreaties must be disregarded; because upon 
contraction alone her ultimate safety will depend. At other times 
she will not allow us to leave her for a single minute ; she feels 
so much comfort from the i)ressure of the hand and from the 
support which the abdominal contents receive, and she experi- 
ences such a sensation of sinking when that pressure is removed, 
that she feels convinced she \vill faint if it be omitted. While 
hceniorrhagc is going on with any activity, I place no reliance on 
a bandage, however tight it may be drawn, or with whatever local 
compression its action may be aided. I cannot think any folds of 
linen applied over the uterine region, nor anything in the shape 
of a tourniquet, as has been recommended,* can secure contraction 
.in a manner at all to be comx)ared to the grasping pressure of 
the hand. 

We have proof, indeed, that even the pressure of the hand will 
not always j)roduce the desired effect: but other means are in 
our power, efficacious and of easy application ; and of these, cold 
may next be resorted to. A napkin soaked in vinegar and water, 
may be suddenly laid upon the hypogastric region, and the uterus 
will often answer the stimulus immediately. A succession of cold 
clothe may be used in this way, so as to keep the temperature of 
this part of the person below the standard, and steady pressure 
may be made alternately with this application. Should, the bleed- 
ing, however, still continue, and the faintness increase rather than 
diminisli, the means I next adopt (and sometimes this is mucli 
iflore useful than any other mode of applying cold) is dashing a 
quantity of water upon the lower part of the denuded abdomen. 
This may, perhaps, appear a rough and neither a very refined nor 
very delicate mode of treatment ; but the case is of a highly dan- 
gerous character, and no consideration must interfere with our 
adoj)ting the most efficacious means for insuring the patient’s 
safety. , It is an universal observation, that a comparatively slijght 

* See two papers by Mr. Pretty, in Med. Gazette, June 26, 1841 ; and Dec. 23, 
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degree of cold, applied suddenly and with a shock, will produce a* * * § 
greater effect than a more intense one continued for some time. 
Thus Gooch* gives us an instance in which the uterus was 
stimulated to contract by a quantity of salt and water, of the 
temperature of the chamber, thrown suddenly from aji ewer on 
the abdomen, although it had not answered to the application of 
ice, which had been used previously for a considerable period. 

We may, however, still be foiled, and must resort to other 
measures. The introduction of the hand into the uterine cavity 
may next be put in practice, and it seldom fails in producing the 
contraction we desire. Tfhe student may be inclined to inquire, 
then, why we should not introduce the hand immediately the 
haemorrhage becomes alarming? — Because it is better first to 
adopt less severe measures. The introduction of the hand is 
always to be avoided, if, by any other method, we can produce the 
same amount of good, without the chance of injury : btit yet there 
are many states that fully wan*ant even this proceeding. The 
coat must be taken off, the left hand and arm greased, and the hand 
being X)assed gently into the uterus, the j^arietes may be stimulated 
by the fingers moved within it ; at the same time that the right 
hand grasps it externally; or, as Gooch t recommends, the 
bleeding vessels may be compressed with the knuckles withiji, 
while the uterine tumour is pressed upon without ; and by this • 
combination of extenial and. internal i)ressure, it is seldom that 
we shall not succeed in putting a stop to the discharge. Ift 
there be any fibrinous coagula adhering to the internal membrane, 
these must be removed as cautiously as we should separate the 
placenta. 

Some cases, however, will not yield even to this mode of treat- 
ment, and other expedients are recommended — such as injecting 
a quantity of iced water, vinegar, or other astringents, into the 
uterus itself ; I advantage may sometimes be derived from throw- 
ing a quantity of cold water into the uterus ;§ but I should fear 
using strong astringents in the same way, lest inflammation of 
the uterine tissue, or of its veins, should be induced. Ice |1 has 


* CotnpeDdium, by Skinaer, p. 168. 

t Op. cit, p. 164. • 

J Saxtorph ; New Method of Treating Hromorrhngcs after Labour.” Pasta, in 
exti-eme cases, advises the injection of alcohol, or dilute sulphuric or nitric acid.— 
(Gardien, vol. iii. p. 2B0.) 

§ I have seen some cases of dangerous hasmorrbage after delivery, that had resisted 
all other means, cease, on a quantity of cold water, to the amount of two or three 
pints, being pumped into the uterus by means ofthe patent enema syringe. Tbe nozzle 
of the syringe must be introduced just withiu the os uteri. The water will, of course, 
not be retained within the uterus, but flow away. Dr. Young, in his lectures, used to 
recommend the injection to be repeated ten or twelve times. Most likely the syringe 
he used could only inject a small quantity at a time. 

D Blimdell, p. 466 ; Gooch, p. 167. 
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also sometimes been introduced into tlie vagina with advantage, 
either naked, or wrapped in linen or flannel ; before being passed 
into the cavity it should be held in the hand until the corners are 
rounded off. Again : it has been recommended that we should 
^tuff the Vagina, or even the uterus, with cloths steeped in any 
astringents at hand.* To such an application, under such cir- 
cumstances, I have already objected; because the blood is not 
preserved in' the woman’s vessels by filling either the vagina or 
the uterus with ^ixtraneous substances; it is escaping through 
their orifices, and collecting in the uterine cavity; and as the 
womb, by the presence of the ping, is prevented contracting, the 
very object which we wish to gain is defeated by our own anxious 
care. Compression of the aorta has lately been much extolled by 
.• Baudelocque the younger, who claims the credit of the suggestion.! 
There is ijot much difiiculty in controlling the flow of blood 

• * through this vessel in most women after delivery, especially if 

they be of spare habit, owing to the lax state of the abdominal 
muscles ; and in some cases of after-heemorrhage, this proceeding 
may be attended with fortunate results.! Dr. Kigby§ thinks the 
application of the child to the mother’s breast the most effica- 
cious means of j)rocuring uterine contraction in this species of 
^ haemorrhage. He grounds his opinion upon the sympathy which 
' exists between the two organs, and the known fact of tiie action of 
sucking very generally inducing after-pains. If the trial can be 
•made, without disturbing the patient much, I see no objection to 
its adoption. 

Of remedies acting through the agency of the stomach, stimuli 
(domestic or medicated), opium, the acids, and the ergot, are the 
chief in use. The cautions respecting the use of spirits, ammonia, 
and other substances which powerfully excite the arterial 
system, I need not here repeat. They are only admissible — as 
long as there is a chance of haemorrhage continuing — when the 
powers are sunk so low that there is immediate and imminent 
danger present. I have stated that opium, in large doses, is verj 
much extolled in cases, of flooding, especially by Professor Burns 
and Dr. Stewait, but that I consider it a medicine inadmissible 

• 

* See Gooch, p. 168. 

t Mem. cle I’Acaddmie dee Sciences, January, 1 835. Although this might have 
been an original thought of Baudelocque, the practice hod been pursued ten yem 
before by Ulsomer (See Lancet, July 20tii, 1889) : and I myself had employed it 
long before Baudelocque’s memoir ^as published. A proposal to the same eff(|ct, by 
• Trehan, will be found in vol. xxxiii. of tbe Journal Compl. de la Diet, dee lienees 
Med. p. 367. 

t See a case by Mr. Brown, Med. Gazette, Dec. 2nd, 1842, p. 327. 

§ Med.' Gazette, vol. xiii. p. 785, and vol. xiv. p. 336. He gives cases in illustration ; 
and states that his attention was first drawn to the subject by an observation in 1^- 
fessor CaniB*s OyndJcologie, See bis opinion on this subject stated also, Library of 
Med. vol. vi, p. 217. 
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unless the uterus have entirely contracted, when the danger of 
fresh bleeding has gone by.* Opium certainly acts as a cordial, 
lulling the irritability of the patient, and producing sleep, or fit 
any rate a composing stupor ; but it also takes off both muscular 
and uterine action : it disables the uterus, therefore, from con- 
tracting, even were it so disposed : and if the proposition be true,’ 
that on the contraction of the uterus alone we are to rely for the 
patient’s ultimate safety, it cannot but appear contradictory to 
resort to a medicine whose very action tends to prevent the effect 
desired. It has been objected, that although opium, in small 
quantities, takes away uterine action, yet, in large doses, it pro- 
duces the very opposite result, and excites contraction. This 
l)roposition is at variance with common sense, with all analogy of 
the effect of other drugs, and at least with my experience. I 
have often seen, at the commencement of labour, uterine action 
suspended by what would be considered a large dose* of opium ; 
and if the same quantity will take away action at the beginning of 
the process, is it reasonable to suppose it will excite it at the ter- 
mination ? — But it may be said, the experience of practitioners of 
eminence proves the value of opium in the case under considera- 
tion ; and that there is no reasoning against experience. I by no 
means deny that many patients have done well after the adminis- 
tration of large doses of opium ; but that circumstance does not 
prove that the drug was the agent of their preservation, I should 
be inclined to attribute the recovery to other causes, independently 
of the exhibition of the medicine. I strongly recommend opium 
in large doses and the solid form, in those cases of ii-ritability 
produced by a loss of blood which had previously taken place ; but 
that only when the uterine cavity is closed, and the danger from 
flooding is past. 

We should act unwisely to trust much to any of the mineral 
acids in these dangerous cases; but they may be resorted to 
in combination with other means: and they generally act as 
grateful refrigerants. The ergot seems to be indicated, as the 
grand object is to produce uterine contraction : it may be com- 
bined with an acid. I have witnessed many cases of after-heemo- 
rrhage, in which its administration appeared to be attended with 
decided advantage. 

Transfusion . — Our last resource is the transfusion of'Slood 
into the system of the dying patient, t a means deemed by some 
most powerful in arresting the vital spirit, even as it flutters with 
tremhlous delay upon tS^ip. To Dr. Blimdell is due the merit 
of having restored the practice, of advocaHjjp its adoption with 
all the force of his powerful mind, and provmg its efficacy both 

* Page 411. 

t For dome account of the history of transfusion, see Appendix K. 
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by reasoning and experiment. But transfusion can be of Uttto 
use, unless contraction has taken place in the uterine pa^etes* 
It is evident that, while the vessels remain patulous, the more we 
excite the arterial system, the more likely is the flooding to con- 
^ tinue, as is demonstrated in the use of the ordinary stimulants. 

* If, then, by infusing blood while the uterine structure remains 
flaccid, we cause the heart to beat more forcibly, the fluid will 
again exude through the open vessels ; and we might inject ad 
iiijinitum , — the arteries emptying themselves as the veins become 
distended. But the case is very different when we liave closed 
the vessels through which the blood escapes ; it is then retained 
in the body, forms a part of the circulating current, revives the 
patient by its action on the brain, and restores her from temporary 
death to life. I would restrict the practice of transfusion, then, 
to those cases in which there is no chance of the blood again 
escaping; * and I think it would be most useful when the placenta 
lias been removed — when the uterus has contracted — when the 
ha3morrhage that had caused tjie depression has ceased — but when 
the patient remains fainting, and in great danger, unable to be 
roused by stimuli taken into the stomach, and without a legitimate 
hope of restoration being effected by her own proper powers. 

• In such cases, transfusion may be most valuable ; but if it 
becomes a common practice, I am persuaded it will often be 
employed unnecessarily. This oxnnion I form from having seen 
•many women recover without any blood being transfused into 
their system, who seemed scarcely to have a chance of life. 
If in these cases the means under consideration had been used, 
tlie credit of the recovery would have been given to the oiieration, 
and strong arguments might have been adduced in favour of the 
propriety of the measure, t 

It is astonishing how tenacious of life some systems appear 
under uterine hajmorrhage, and how easily others will let it glide 
away. The necessity, then, of such means in any particular case, 
will be a question of the greatest nicety. If employed while 
hffimorrhage is going on actively, it will be useless ; if delayed 
until the breathing has quite ceased, we cannot expect it will be 
followed by restoration ; if commonly practised, it will many times 
be resorted to unnecessarily. 

Mode of performing Ullansfusion, — Blundell, + with much inge- 
nuity, has contrived an instrument, named by him the impeUor^ 
by which the blood may be at once transfused from one system 

• to the other, witho^. being obliged. to stagnate in a vessel; but 

% An exception should be made in favour of placental presentations, os men- 
tioned at p. 411. 

t See Hamilton, p. 339 ; Davis, p. 1066 ; and Velpeau, edit. Brux. p. 494. 

t Physiol, and Patholog. ilesoarches, 1824. 
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as this is rather a cumbrous machine, and difficult to adjust, and 
especially as the same enlightened physiologist has proved beyond 
dispute that the vital fluid loses little or none of its valuable 
properties by being collected in a cup, absorbed by a syringe, and 
afterwards injected, — provided no time be unnecessarily wasted, , 
— I shall merely describe the readiest mode of performing the 
operation by a common syringe. The instrument should be of 
brass, tinned inside, capable of containing between two and three 
ounces, perfectly air-tight, and free from oil.* One or two per- 
sons, — males in preference to females, from theii’ less liability to 
faint, — being in readiness to supply the blood, one of the patient’s 
veins at the bend of the elbow must be laid bare to the extent 
of an inch, and divested of its cellular web ; an aperture must 
then be made into it of rather more than a line in length. The 
blood must be drawn from one of the bystanders in a fpll stream ; 
about three ounces must be received into a conical cup or 
tumbler, and absorbed as soon as it is collected : the nozzle of 
the syringe must be raised perpendicularly, and the piston slowly 
propelled upwards, to expel any air that might have passed into 
the instrument : its point must afterwards be inserted into the 
aperture formed in the vein, and the blood slowly propelled 
towards the heart. No ligature need be put upon the patient’s 
arm below the wound ; but the vein may be secured by passing 
a blunt-pointed probe under it, having dissected it for the admis- 
sion of the instrument, away from its surrounding attachments ; 
and this particularly, lest blood should escape from the incision, 
and embarrass the operator. The chief delicacy of the operation 
consists in regulating the quantity used, and in adjusting the velocity 
with which it is injected to the diminished power of the arterial 
system. If we throw it in with too much force, we may choke the 
heart, and death will be the consequence : if, on the other hand, we 
are too tardy in our operations, the blood may partially coagulate, 
and be rendered unfit for the purposes of life. We may inject a 
second, third, and fourth syringe-full, deliberately watching, be- 
tween each, the effect produced. Twelve or fourteen ounces will 
most probably, at the highest average, be sufficient, if any advan- 
tage is to result from our endeavours : for, since we know that, 
although a patient will sometimes bear to lose a large quantity 
of blood with comparative impunity, theSfcdditional loss of a very 
few ounces more may irrecoverably depress her, so we may rea- 

* A very aitnple and ingeniously contrived syringe for the purpose of this opera- 
tion will be found described and depicted in Wallers edition of Denman ; also in the 
Lancet for Oct. 81, 1840, where there is a highly valuable case, and some judicious 
remarks by Mr. Lane. 1 have not thought it necessary to give a delineation of this 
instrument, nor to point out the mode of using it, as that copy of Denman is well 
known, and as I presume the talented periodical 1 have referred to is in the hands of, 
or at least acoessible to, every practitioner. 
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sonably infer that a small quantity added to the system, after a 
great diminution has been sustained, will be sufficient to raise it 
to the necessary point ; — unless, indeed, the nervous energy be 
top much sunk to be roused by any means that human ingenuity 
could devise. 

I have directed, that if transfusion appear necessary, human 
blood should be used for the purpose ; and this recommendation 
is founded on experiments first, in^ modern times, performed by 
Dr. Leacock, of 13arbadoes, and made known through the medium 
of his inaugural thesis, printed in Edinburgh in 1817 ; and after- 
wards frequently repeated and varied by Dr. Blundell.* These 
experiments prove that the blood of one genus of animals is unfit 
to carry on the functiojjs of life, when injected in any considerable 
quantity, into the system of an individual of another genus. If 
human blood, or that of the sheep, for instance, be injected into 
tlie veins bf a dog, after the animal has been bled to syncope, 
resuscitation for a time occurs ; but it is not lasting — the powers 
soon begin to droop, and after a period, varying from a few 
minutes to some hours or days of languid existence, death takes 
place. Thus, then, we must never think of employing, for the 
purpose ill question, any other blood than that derived from the 
human subject. 

Manaijement of a patient after dangerous hemorrhage , — When 
a woman has suffered hsemorrhage to any dangerous extent, 
• although the uterus may have become firmly contracted, and, to 
her own feelings, she is comparatively comfortable, yet she must 
by no metins be considered safe for many hours ; because the 
organ may again relax, and with a return of the relaxation there 
may be a return of the bleeding. It behoves us, then, to guard 
against such a possibility ; and the best mode of prevention is to 
keep her perfectly quiet, to allay irritability, and solicit sleep by 
a moderately large dose of opium, and to sustain her by a frequent 
supply of fluid nourishment in small quantities. Strict injunc- 
tions must consequently be given tliat she should not be moved 
for many hours. In ordinary cases, after labour we require tliat 
an hour and a half, or two hours, should elapse before the patient 
is placed in bed in the position she is to retain, and her linen 

* Op. cit. p. 81, et 8eq, Uieaoock, in his experiments on the dog, used sheep's 
blood ; Blundell that of the human subject. In the Journal de Phannacie for 
May, 1842, there is an account by Dr. Bliedin of a man eot. thirty-eight, who h^ 
live ouncp of blood drawn from the jugular vein of a goat^, injected into a vein in 
llis arm, in consequence of a violent atteusk of hnimoptysis. He immediately com- 
plained of a feeling of oppression ; this soon went off, and phlebitis supervened. 
He got well, however, and was able to resume his usual occupations at the end of 
three months. This case proves that injecting the blood of some of the lower 
animals into the human system is not necmanly fatal ; but the amount here used 
must be considered small. 
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changed ; but after htemorrhage, we shall frequently find it neces- 
sary to keep her in the same position for eight, ten, or twelve 
hours, or even longer. A bandage may be applied, but beyond 
that no alteration should be made in her person. Many cases 
are on record, where a patient, having suffered hcemorchage, has 
been placed in a sitting posture, for the purpose of having her 
person made more comfortable, and has fallen down dead upon 
the bed;* others, where moving from one side of the bed to the 
other has produced syncope, and even death ; and some, where 
the same fatal consequence has followed the slight exertion of 
raising the head above the level of the shoulders : so that we 
cannot be too cautious in allowing the least disturbance. The 
room must be darkened and kept well venjidated ; opium may be 
given, with a little stimuli, if necessary ; and such nutrient fluids 
as are most easy of digestion should be exhibited at regular and 
short intervals. 

Effects of the loss of blood. — There are many distressing 
symptoms consequent on the loss of blood, independently of 
fainting. Some of these appear soon, and are comparatively 
evanescent; others do not occur for some time, being more 
remote, but more permanent. Of the latter kind are cachexia, 
wasting, purgings, dyspepsia, dropsies, — especially an cedematous 
state of the legs and feet. Such affections are to be attributed 
to the balance of the circulation being destroyed, by the sudden 
abstraction of so much blood from the circulating system. 

The loss of blood will sometimes excite dormant morbid actions, 
which may terminate in organic disease, where there is a predis- 
position to its formation. I have seen two cases in which phthisis 
itself seemed to be called forth, in its direst form, as a conse- 
quence of violent uterine haBinoiThage, no symptoms of diseased 
lungs having previously existed. 

The loss of tone in the system generally, is best relieved by 
Bending the patient into the country, to the sea-side, or some 
chalybeate spring, enjoining regular hours, regular exercise, 
regular nomishing diet, with gentle stimuli and tonic medicines, — 
provided there be no local affections, nor any contra-indicating 
symptoms. (Edema of the legs will most likely disappear spon- 
taneously; if an accumulation of water take place in the abdo- 
minal cavity, diuretics or elaterium may procure its removal, or an 
operation may be required. The purgings produced by an irritable 
state of the mucous membrane, so frequent as a consequence of a 

* Meiga (p. 346) reports of a patient of bis own, whom he had left ** as well os 
could be desired j ** but before he had reached home, he was recalled, and found she 
had been allowed to sit up in bed for the purpose of passing water : — she fainted 
while being held in the uurso^s arms ; and it was found that the chamber-pot was 
half full of blood. She was nearly dead when he aniyed, and her convalescence 

was long and severely protracted. 
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copious loss of blood, may be relieved by chalk, hsBmatoxyion, 
and other astringents, opium, rice, and a nourishing diet. / The 
aphthous state of the mouth accompanying the purgings will also 
often yield to the same ti’eatment. Both these symptoms, how- 
ever, are pnost likely to be alleviated by sending the woman into a 
• purer air. It is commonly observed by practitioners in crowded 
cities, that the diarrhoea has subsided immediately on removal, 
although it had not given way in the least degree to the exhibition 
of the most approved medicines. 

Re-action after flooding , — The symptoms which appear imme- 
diately after flooding, when the first effects of fainting are gone 
off, are those of re-action and nervous irritability in an extreme 
degree. When the system is deprived of a large quantity of 
blood, the circulation is carried on in a much more rapid manner, 
that the increased velocity may compensate for the diminution in 
quantity; and in proportion as the quantity is diminished, will the 
velocity he increased. 

This re-action is attended with fever; quick, small, sharp, jerk- 
ing, and sometimes a wiry, at others, a compressible, imlse; 
increased heat and dryness of skin ; slirivelled features ; want of 
moisture in the mouth, and a parched and pinched state of the 
nose and lips ; a diminution in all the secretions ; desire for fluid, 
and dislike to solid food ; intolerance of light and sound ; inability 
to sleep, and most distressing pain in the head. The sensations 
, are rendered intensely acute ; and the slightest noise, especially 
of a sudden character, is most distressing. Palpitations are 
often present ; so also are^ panting, dyspnoea, and a degree 
of hurry and alarm on waking from a dose, or being suddenly 
disturbed. 

The pain in the head is almost universal after haemorrhage, and 
is very characteristic. It is described as being similar to the 
thumping of a small hammer within the skull, or the ticking of a 
clock; sometimes, but more rarely, it resembles the roaring of 
the sea, or the singing of a kettle. Every movement of the head 
is attended with great uneasiness ; and if raised from the pillow, 
a sense of fainting supervenes. I have little doubt that this sen- 
sation of thumping arises from the column of blood being lessened 
•in diameter, and the arteries not being sufficiently distended by 
their contents. As these vessels are highly elastic, they contract 
in their calibre in proportion to the decreased quantity of blood 
that they contain. When they are fully filled, and their coats are 
duly distended, they propel the blood onward with but slight 
effort ; but when partially emptied, so that the natural and healthy 
agreement between their capacities and the measure of their 
contents is disturbed, they are compelled to beat violently, in 
order to carry on the circulation ; and this forcible contractioB 
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propagates an increased jerk to the fluid.* Most probably this 
state pervades the whole body ; but it is only perceived in the 
brain, in consequence of the structure and peculiar sensibility of 
that delicate organ.! 

Treatment — If we bear in mind that the cause of the morbid 
symptoms is referable to the decreased quantity of blood’ circulat- 
ing, and that its augmented velocity is dependent on the diminution 
in its quantity, we shall never be much at a loss in directing our 
treatment. Our object should be to diminish the present irrita- 
bility — to alleviate the febrile symptoms — to remove the distract- 
ing headache — to preserve as much as possible the remaining 
power — and gradually to add to the mass of circulating fluid. 

With .the latter view, nutritious diet must be frequently 
administered ; — sago, arrowroot, milk, jelly, and strong broths, in 
as large a quantity as the stomach will digest. To diminish tlie 
irritability of the system, and moderate the excessive action, saline 


* I havareaBondd in the text as though the arteries contracted upon their fluid 
contents with an active propelling force. Dr. J. C. B. Williams (see Mod. Gazette, 
Ju^ 9th, 1841, p. 609) would seem to explain the same phenomena in rather a 
di^rent manner : — In a full tense state of the arteries, the heart has at each systole 
to overcome the resistance of the arterial pressure ; and in doing this, much of the 
foroe of each jot issuing from the heart is lost. Bub each jet adds to the pressure 
in the arteries, and thus sustains the continuous stream in their capillary ends, 
where the flow la less pulsating. In a lax or ill-filled state of the arteries, on the 
other hand, the heart’s jets being less resisted by arterial pressure, are now forcible 
and abrupt. They are most violent near the heart ; and if the vessels be not too 
empty, they communicate their jerky pulses even to the capillaries, the motion of 
which is now more pulsating than continuous, and often more oscillatory than 
progressive.” ^ 

Whichever of these notions is adopted, .the ^ects observed being exactly similar, 
and the causes idoutical, the mode of treatment must be precisely the same. 

+ This beating pain is so very general, that we may often at once commend 
ourselves to the confidence of our patient, by the pertinence of our questions 
regarding it. There is nothing in the whole range of the practico of mcdiciuo 
which attracts the attention of the patient so much, or so forcibly convinces him 
that his physician understands the nature of the disease under which he labours, 
as an accurate description of the painful sensations he is suffering. For our own 
sake, then, as well as his, it is desirable in our general conduct at the side of a 
sick bed, that we should habituate ourselves, not to hurl a number of random 
questions at the patient, but only to put such as appear pertinent to the cose, and 
are likely at once to strike his notice ; and by moans of interrogation we may 
often enumerate the symptoms present with tolerable exactness. The confidence of 
the sick, indeed, is a heavy weapon in the hands of his physician ; it is sometimes 
more serviceable than the whole combined armament of the Materia Modica. Those 
observations apply eminently to the case under consideration. If we see a woman 
blanched, with her skin of a waxen paleness ; if we find a jerking, bounding, hsemo- 
rrhagic pulse, and loom that a few days before she has suffered a large loss of blood, 
we may be almost certain that this peculiar pain in the head is present. I have often 
at such a time remarked the simple inquiry addressed to her, ** Whether she is not 
suffering under a violent beating, like that of a small hammer, within the skull] ” 
followed by a bright of the eye, and a sudden illumination of the whole coun- 
tenance, indicative both of joy and surprise. From that moment she will be assured 
that, as you so well understand her distressing feelings, you will be most likely to 
treat her case successfully, and she will resign herself implicitly to your direction* 
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medicines may be given, either in effervescence or not; cold 
sponging may be employed to the hands, arms, and face ; and 
opium may be prescribed in tolerably large doses. Both the 
mental and corporeal irritability produced by a large loss of blood, 
is j|;)etter alleviated by opium than any other remedy : and although 
as a principle we avoid opium when much headache is present, in 
this i)artici^lar affection the drug, cither alone, or combined with 
salines or ipecacuanha, will often be found most serviceable. 
Nevertheless, it is not to be expected that any medical means will 
rapidly remove the febrile excitement and the cerebral distress 
but it will generally be observed, that as fresh blood is formed by 
the assimilation of nourishment, all the symptoms will, gradually 
subside. I cannot help thinking, indeed, that if no medical 
treatment, beyond proper attention to the bowels, were employed, 

^ — if nothing were exhibited but mild nourishment in small quan- 
tities, at regular intervals, the symptoms would of themselves 
disappear ; and I am persuaded, that in no few instances medical 
interference has been of decided injury. 

I would desire to impress ‘a strong caution on the mind of the 
student against using any means which are likely to diminish the 
quantity of blood circulating in the system; and therefore all 
powerful evacuant remedies must be avoided, particularly bleed- 
ing. Generally, nothing can be more injurious than the bold use 
of the lancet under this state of re-action, consequent on the 
Jloss of blood ; — no treatment can be more unphilosophical ; — and 
yet I 4iave known venesection repeatedly resorted to. Taking 
blood, indeed, will for a time almost always relieve the pain ; but 
the alleviation is merely temporary, — ^it only remains as long as 
the patient continues faint ; re-action soon occurs in a still greater 
degree than before, and an increase of distress is the consequence. 
It is not reasonable to suppose that this peculiar headaclie arises 
from undue determination of blood to the brain ; but more pro- 
bable that it is produced rather by the vessels being too empty. 
For this reason, I should also avoid leeching and blistering the 
head, or its neighbourhood. If, indeed, instead of the pale 
exsanguined countenance, — which is almost invariably present, — 
there should be a turgid and suffused face, indicating an extraor- 
dinary fulness of the veins of the skin, I should presume the 
same state to have taken place within the skull, and should then 
apply leeches pretty freel}^ or use other means to relieve the sur- 
charged vessels. I should object also to brisk purging; for I 
^ think I have seen some instances where this practice appeared to 
aggravate the symptoms. It is certainly proper to take care that 
the lower bowels should thoroughly empty themselves daily, but 
not to ‘keep up by medicine such a constant irritation on the 
mucous membrane of the intestines as will produce a very much 
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increased secretion, and a copious drain from the system generally. 
A mild purgative may be given every day, more with the view of 
stimulating the sluggish action of the canal, than of procuring »a 
number of watery stools. 

Cold applications to the head, and especially ice,, will often 
relieve the pain in a great degree during the time they are being 
used ; but it returns when they cease to be applied. Tj^ere cannot 
exist any objection to the application of cold ; it must do good if 
it bring freedom from suffering; and it can produce no injurious 
effects subsequently, as powerful evacuants may do.*** 

We shall be most successful, then, by avoiding powerful evacu- 
ants, yet regulating the bowels daily, by the exhibition of saline 
medicines and Dover’s powder, or small doses of ammonia with 
hyoscyamus, by the application of cold to the head, by sponging 
the face, arms, and hands with diluted vinegar or cold water, — 
provided tliere be increased heat of skin, — by admitting fresH air, 
Enjoining perfect quiet, soothing irritability, soliciting sleep, and 
by a frequent supply of mild, fluid, and nutritive food. 


CONVULSIONS. 

An attack of puerperal convulsions is one of the most frightlul 
accidents that can happen to a patient under labour. 

A convulsive paroxysm during labour may occur under two 
extreme states of system, diametrically opposed to each other ; the 
one, in which the cerebral vessels are inordinately distended with 
blood; and the other, when they have been drained almost empty, 
as in the case of excessive hsemorrhage ; and it is a curious fact, 
that the two perfectly opposite states, viz. too great a fulness of 
the vessels, and too great emptiness, will produce, in tins respect, 
exactly the same phenomena.t 

* The young practitioner may consult 'with great advantage Dr. Marshall HalFs 
Treatise on the Effects of Loss of Blood ; the profession is much indebted to him 
for bis means of diagnosis between the affections of the different viscera, particu- 
larly the heart and brain, produced by excessive depletion, and somewhat similar 
symptoms tho result of inflammatory action. 

+ It is almost universally observed, that when an animal is bled to death, the 
last act of life is a most 'violent convulsion of the voluntary muscles. Andral says, 
« In an attack of convulsions, the brain is equally affected by an over-abundant, or 
too sparing a flow of blood to the head.* ** {Med. Gazette, vol. xiii. p. 106.) Some 
pathologists, indeed, have regarded it as improbable that any state of things should 
materially augment or diminish the actual amount of fluids -within tho cranium,’' 
in consequence of the brain being perfectly enclosed within a bony case, and 
removed from the influence of atmospheric pressure. — (Reviewer of Abercrombie’s 
Work on the Brain, Med. Chirurg. Rev. vol. ix. p. 85.) The talented author just 
mentioned entertained the same view. (Conjectures in regard to the Circulation 

in the Brain.) So also Clutterbuok (Cyclop, of Prac. Med. vol. i p.’126, art. 
Cerebral Apoplexy). I am myself inclin^ to think that when haimorrhage to any 
extent takes place, the cerebral vessels participate, in no small degree, in the 
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I have already mentioned^ that the occurrence of a convulsive 
seizure, in a patient who has suffered profuse heemorrhage, is to be 
regarded as a highly dangerous, and frequently a mortal symptom. 
Such cases have been very appropriately designated “ansemic 
convulsions they are not to be looked upon as true “ puerperal 
convulsions this term should be restricted to the disease that I 
am next about to describe. 

Penod at which they occur . — The true puerperal convulsions 
may occur at any period of the latter half of pregnancy, or in any 
stage of labour ; they not unusually first make their attack many 
hours even after the child is bom, and the placenta expelled; 
when the process is popularly considered as completed; and 
occasionally they ajjpear after the lapse of some days. We meet 
with them, however, for the most part, during the last few weeks 
of utero-gestation, or the first stage of labour, previously to the 
entire dilatation of the os uteri. At other times, but more rarely, 
they occur when the head is pressing on the outlet of the pelvis^ 
and distending the perineum—when the uterus has been acting 
excessively strongly, and tlie labour is somewhat lingering. The 
great bodily exertion consequent on the parturient efforts, may, in 
sucli a case, have much influence in tlieir production. Convul- 
smns rarely appear early in i)regnancy : but Perfect gives us two 
cases * in which they attacked the patient before quickening, and 
Meigs informs us he once witnessed a desperate case in a young 
•woman five months gone in her first gestation.! 

Universal liability to them . — These convulsions may assail 
women of all ages and of all kinds of constitution ; women with 
their first child, as well as those who have borne many ; but they 
by far most frequently accompany first labours ; I and the kind 


general inanition of the circulatory system. I would beg to refer my I'eaclers on 
this subject to three admirable lectures by Dr. George Burrows, delivered before the 
College of Physicians, and published in the Med. Gaz., April 28th, 1S41, et seq. 
He there shows that Monro secundm, and Drs. Abercrombie, Clutterbuck, Watson, 
and Kellie, of Leith, believe that “the absolute quantity of blood within the 
cranium is at all times nearly the same, whether in health or disease, in life or 
death.’* While, on the contrary, Drs. Cook, Hooper, Carpenter, Sir B. Brodie, and 
Portal, are quoted to prove that cmigestim does assuredly take place, os in the case of 
dgath by hanging ; and some experiments performed by himself are detailed to prove 
that anwmia of the brain, also, is induced by fatal hsemon'hage ; and tliat by bleed* 
ing “ we actually diminish the quantity of blood in the cerebral vessels.” These 
experiments go to disprove the hypothesis arrived at by Dr. Kellie, from the experi* 
inents which be had previously m^e. 

* Cases in Midwifery, XLV. and XLVL 
t Obstet. p. 462 ; see also “Woman and her Diseases,’* p. 508. 
t ** Women in their first pregnancy, and those who carry more than one infSeoit in 
utero, ore most liable to convulsions ” (Hamilton, Pract. Obs. p. 356. See also 
Denmaui^ chap. xvi. sect. 2), &c. Out of 19 cases recorded by Dr. Joseph Clarke, 16 
were first births. (Collins, p. 200, Uote.} Of 36 by Merriman, 28 were first births 
^p. 141). Of 30 by Collins, 29 wei'O first births (p. 200). Of 20 by Meig% 12 were 
first births, and one not known (p. 457). Of 26 by my father (part 2), in four no 
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of patient most obnoxious to their attack is the stout, florid,* 
robust woman, of strong muscular fibre, with a thick-set form, 
and short thick neck — just such a person as would be considered 
predisposed to apoplexy. But the most delicate and slim female 
is by no means exempt from the danger of a convulsive seizure. 
There is little doubt that a naturally excessive sensitiveness of the 
nervous system may predispose to the disease ; and I have traced 
an attack, more than once, to originate in mental emotion, par- 
ticularly grief, despondency, or other depressing passions. 

Analogy to Apoplexy and Epilepsy , — Puerperal convulsions are 
more allied to apoplexy than any other disease of the body, inas»^ 
much as they usually depend upon exactly the same causes. 


mention ia made as to whether they were first pregnancies; but of tho 22 remaining, 
15 were bo ; three were not, the women being at full time; four were not, the births 
being under aeven months. These cases were selected by him out of a great number, 
either because of their dangerous symptoms, or to exemplify some point of practice, 
without reference to their being first or subsequent births. Of 105 cases which I 
have myself attended, 36 occurred before labour was instituted, 46 during the process, 
and 22 after its termination. There were four cases of twins ; 75 were first and 30 
subsequent births ; one was the woman’s eighth, one the ninth, and one a tenth child. 
In six mania supervened ; in five of these the maniacal symptoms succeeded the fits ; 
in one preceded them ; two of these patients died; in one mania followed the fits and 
paralysis supervened on the mania ; in two other cases, also, pamlysis of tho right 
side, one partial, the other perfect, supervened on the convulsive seizure and the 
patients died ; and in another slight numbness of the arm and partial paralysis came 
on, and she recovered. In two cases the patients had been tho subject of epilepsy 
before marriage. One had been seized with convulsions after her first child, and this 
time in labour of her second. The first child, which was living, had been subject 
to fits from its birth. In another they occurred towards the close of three successive 
pregnancies. 21 of tho 105 women died. Of the children 67 were delivered natu- 
rally ; 13 by craniotomy ; 14 by the forceps; one of which was a case of twins, and 
both children were delivered by the same instrument; nine were delivered by 
turning, the head presenting ; there were five breech cases, one of which was a case 
of twins, both children presenting with the breech ; thore was no transverse presenta- 
tion ; only 41 out of the 109 children were bom living ; and in 19 of these cases the 
convulsions did not appear until after the child’s birth. Two patients were seized 
six days after labour, another nine, another ten, and a fourth seven ; the convulsions 
ceased for a week ; she then had another series of fits, of which she died ; and a fifth 
was attacked 18 days subsequently. This is the longest period I have known inter- 
vene between the birth and an accession of this dangerous disease. On June 24th, 
1851, 1 saw a patient in consultation, who had been seized with a convulsion fit on 
the evening of the 22nd. She suffered three attacks during tho 23rd, became com- 
pletely comatose, with frequent fits, on the morning of the 24th, which state she was 
in when 1 visited her, and died on the morning of the 25th. This woman, mt. 27, had 
been delivered of her first child by the forceps, after a painful labour, on the evening 
of tbe 6th. On the third day she was attacked with peritonitis, which was subdued 
^by bleeding and other appropriate remedies. At the commencement of the second 
week, diarrhoea harassed her a good deal ; but this was checked by acetate of 
lead and opium, and .she seemed to be progressing satisfactorily. She was subjected, 
however, to great mental annoyance, m consequence of the drunken habits and 
violent conduct of her nurse ; to which, indeed, as an exciting cause, I have no 
hesitation in attributing the disease *that destroyed her. On the day before the con- 
vulsions showed themselves in a decided manner, spasmodic twitchings of the 
right arm, with pantial paralysis, came on. In this instance it will be observed, 
the first convuldve seizure did not occur till the completion of sixteen days from 
the deliveiT’. 
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There is also an analogy in respect to the stertor and stupor, 
which form prominent features in both diseases. They would 
likewise seem to bear some resemblance to epilepsy, from the 
violent spasmodic paroxysms which constitute the most striking 
symptom of puerperal convulsions. The disease is unlike apoplexy, 
however, because in common apoplexy we seldom have the con- 
vulsive fits, and very rarely is permanenl^ paralysis produced as a 
consequence of puerperal convulsions.* 

Again, it is seldom that in epilepsy tlie convulsive paroxysms 
follow each other so rapidly as they do under an attack of the 
disease we are now considering; and they have a tendency to 
return at different periods throughout tlie whole or a considerable 
portion of life. This latter observation does not apply to puer- 
peral convulsions ; nor is there any aura epileptica observable in 
this .affection. Upon the whole, it appears to me that the convul- 
sions of tlie puerperal state bear much more resemblance to 
apoplexy than to epilepsy, because they are produced by exactly 
similar causes, — those causes, indeed, acting on the system under 
peculiar circumstances, — and because they are relieved by exactly 
the same means. 

I look upon a case of puerperal convulsions to be, in fact, one 
of apoplexy, only that we have superadded to the common 
apoi)lcctic phenomena violent spasmodic contractions ; \ and this 
symptom is dependent upon the irritable and excitable state of 
•the nervous system always in a greater or less degree accom- 
panying pregnancy and parturition. We can readily imagine that 
in a liighly excitable state of the nervous system, any irritation 
which the brain might suffer would be more likely to produce 
convulsive action of the muscles than the coma attendant on 
common apoplexy ; and this opinion is borne out by our observa- 
tions on infants. 

In infancy, as anatomical investigations demonstrate, the 
quantity of nervous tissue bears a very large proportion 


* However desirable and proper it xnay be, for the purpose of carrying out a 
system of minute nosological arrangement, to divide puerperal convulsions into 
different species — such as tetanic, cataleptic, hysteric, epileptic, apoplectic, &c. — it 
appears to mo that such a mode of treating the subject tends only to confuse the 
student and divert his mind from the chief object to which it should be directed, — 
the value of the various curative means which we have it in our power to apply. 
Dewees classes them imder three' heads, the epileptic^ apoplectiCf and kysterui,^ 
Baudclocque arranges them under the titles of tetanus, epilepsy, and catalepsy, Mer-* 
riman styles them dystocia epileptica; while Velpeau and Desormeau prefer the 
generic terta eclampsia, 

+ “ When a woman in labour is seized with convulsions, attended with stertor, 
frothing at the mo\ith, lethargy, or total insensibility, she may be cons^ered as 
suffering an apoplectic paroxysm.” (Bland on Human and Comparative Parturition, 
1794, p. 138.) ** When a state of coma and stertorous breathingi^revails, the disease 

assumes the semblance of apoplexy.” (Hamsbotham’s Pract. ObA pait ii. p. 247 ; 
p. 819 edit. 2nd.) 
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comparatively to the bulk of the body ; and we may presume that its 
influence on the body is in proportion to its development. Now 
we very rarely see such a disease as the apoplexy of adult age in 
an infant; hut when the brain is irritated by pressure or other 
causes, convulsive paroxysms are excited. I considerj then, the 
case of puerperal convulsiohs to be exactly analogous to that of 
infantile convulsions, bMl that they are both of them allied to 
apoplexy ; the causes, however, acting upon the system under 
a highly excitable state. This view of the case, whether correct 
or not, is practically valuable, and will lead to the most judicious 
treatment. It was the want of tracing this analogy between 
puerperal convulsions and apoplexy that introduced the destruc- 
tive practice until of late years so universally adopted. 

Atmospheric influence. — I have remarked that puerperal convul- 
sions axe much more frequent in hot weather than in cold,, and 
especially at times when the atmosphere is charged with electricity. 
Thus, they are oftener met with towards the end of summer and 
in the autumn, or in the spring, when a few unusually warm days 
have suddenly burst upon us. My father many years since called 
my attention to the fact of convulsions being more frequent 
when (to use a common expression) there was “ thunder in the 
air,” than at any other time ; and he has pointedly mentioned 
such a conviction in the second part of his work.* Andral t has 
more recently stated his opinion to the same effect, when speaking 
of convulsions in general : — “ The electrical state of the air on 
the approach of a storm has often served to bring on a convulsive 
fit.” And Denman I remarks : — “ It has been justly observed, 
that women are far more liable to puerperal convulsions in certain 
years and seasons than in others;” and he then proceeds to 
enumerate, among other causes, “ tlie particular influence of the 
air.” Nor did this circumstance escape the acute Smellie ; for 
he states, that in the course of the year 1747 he attended several 
' patients who were attacked near their full time with convulsions ; 
that other practitioners also saw similar cases during the same 
time, “ so that they seem to have proceeded from the constitution 
of the weather.” § Whether this liability, indeed, merely arises 
from women not being able to bear the fatigue of labour as well 
in hot weather as in cold, or from the blood being then more 
rarefied — or whether it be that such Ignd of weather exerts some 
specific influence over the system, particularly of puerperal 
women, which predisposes to these convulsive attacks, — I cannot 
pretend to determine; but I suspect that the peculiar effect is 
chiefly to be attributed to the atmosphere being highly charged 
with the electric fluid. 

* Pract. Ohs. p. 248 ; p. 319 second edit. + Op. et loo. cit. 

t Introduction to Midwifery, chap. zyi. sect. 2. ] § Mid. 1779, vol. ii. p. 285. 
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Proximate cause, — The phenomena exhibited in an attack of 
puerperal convulsions evidently point to some excessive irritation 
existing in some most important part of the nervous system ; and 
it v^ould appear that either the brain or the spinal cord is the 
seat of this alarming derangement. Pressure is probably the 
most common proximate cause, arising either from extravasation 
of blood consequent upon a ruptured v^sel, exudation of serum, 
or — by far most frequently — simple vascular congestion. In 
dissections that I have conducted, I have met with a clot of blood 
in the centre of one of the hemispheres, a considerable layer of 
coagulum between the pia mater and arachnoid membranes, 
effusions of serum into the ventricles, and at the base of the 
cerebellum; as well as a highly loaded state of all the blood- 
vessels both of the brain itself and of its membranes. But the 
discjise has often proved fatal, without any organic lesion being 
evident on dissection, and without even the vessels being observed 
to be preternaturally full, as I also know from personal expe- 
rience.* In this respect, even, there appears a strong analogy 
between apoplexy and puerperal convulsions ; for Zuliani, of 
Brescia, in 1780 Kortum, of Dortmund, in 1785 ;t and, more 
recently, Abcrnethy, among us, liave recognised a species of 
apoplexy, to which the term nervous has been given. In two 
cases, also, related by Abercrombie, § of his simple apoplexy , no 
abjiormal appearance was observed after death. 

• Remote causes. — Into the remote causes it is not my wish to 
enter at any length, because the subject is at best but unsatis- 
factory and little understood. They have been ascribed to articles 
of food remaining undigested on the stomach, or irritation 
existing in some other part of the alimentary tube ; to general 
irritability of constitution ; — to a delicate and luxurious mode of 
living ; — to the depressing passions ; — to an overloaded state of 
the system; — to over- distension of the uterus; to distension of 
the bladder ; and to the death of the child. But the affection, in 
my opinion, originates most frequently in some deranged state of 
tlic uterus itself, probably in its nervous system, and consists in 
some irritation propagated from that organ to the brain.li 

* See my father’s Pract. Oba. part ii. p. 248, first edition ; p. 320 edition 2nd. 

t F. Zuliani de Apoploxia, piwaertim Nervea. Lipsi®, 1780. 

J Car. O. Theod. Kortum de Apoplexia Nervosa. Gdtt. 1785; apud Ludwig, 
tom. iv. § Diseases of the Brain and Spinal Chord, 1828. 

II I have met with some coses which have strongly impressed me with the idea 
advanced in the text, the most striking of which is the following : — I was called, 
some years ago, by one of the midwivea of the Royal Maternity Charity, to the assist- 
ance of a woman under puerperal convulsions, towards the close of pregnancy. When 
I arrived, 1 found she had been bled largely by a medical friend living in the neigh- 
bourhood, who had been sent for on the instant of the attack. Tho bleeding had 
relieved her partially, but it was thought right to repeat it. A third quantity of 
blood ^as taken some time after, with such a beneficial effect, that the convulsions 
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Symptoms , — The sjmptcms of puerperal convulsions are so 
prominent and strong, that if once the disease has been seen, there 
is no likelihood of its being mistaken. If they occur, as is usually 
tlie case, during the first stage of labour, the patient is probably 
sitting or walking; she may hare just been joining in* conversa- 
tion ; and, without giving any previous wai’ning, she suddenly falls 
down in a strong fit. All the voluntary muscles of the body are 

entirely ceased, and in a few hours perfect consciousness Lad gradually returned. 
About fifty hours after the attack, active labour came on ; and in loss than five hours 
more the child was bom, dead. The placenta did not descend, and two hours subse- 
quent to the expulsion of the child I was summoned. I found her perfectly sensible, 
in good spirits, and she made no complaint. There had been no hgemorrhage, the 
uterus was not strongly contracted, and tho placenta was not entirely within it. Under 
no greater anxiety than I usually feel, when the placenta is retained, I proceeded 
in the ordinaiy w ay to remove it. The moment 1 had passed my hand completely into 
the uterine cavity, the patient turned upon her abdomen, and, without uttering any 
expression of pain, w’cnt into a convulsion, though not of a severe kind ^ intense coma 
supervened, which yielded to no treatment I could devise, and terminated fatally in 
about two hours from the removal of the placenta. The vagina, and e.specially the 
inner surface of the uterus, communicated to the hand a more pungent sense of heat 
than I recollect to have experienced on any other occasion. 

About forty-eight hours after her death I made an accurate inspection of the body. 
The dura mater adhered more firmly than usual to the inner surface of the cranium, 
but was healthy in appearance; the vessels of the brain contained less blood than 
ordinary; the plexus choroides w’cro quite blanched; there was no fluid in the 
lateral ventricles, none between the membranes, at the upper part of tho skull, bht 
about two drachms at the base of the brain ; no extravasation of blood existed in any 
part of the cerebral mass. . The viscera were all healthy ; the uterus was contracted; 
nor did it present any uncommon appearance. 

Here was as clear a case as can possibly bo made out of irritation propagated 
immediately from the uterus to the brain; and if have no doubt in my own mind, 
that if the placenta bad not unfortunately been adherent, but thrown off naturally, 
the woman would have recovered perfectly. 

Two others similar, but not quite so strong, have come under my observation 
since ; and Ingleby has related a case almost analogous ; tho patient, however, not 
having suffered any convulsion before delivery . ** A highly -esteemed friend of mine 

once found it necessary to pass his hand into tho uterus for the purpose of removing 
an adherent placenta, the ergot of rye Laving been previously administered. The 
introduction was carefully performed. The straining and opposition to his efforts, 
on the part of the woman, were exceedingly great ; and at the moment when the 
operator’s hand had reached the organ, my own hand making counter pressure on the 
abdomen, the patient became violently convulsed, and died in less than a minute.*' — 
(On Ut. Hssmor. p. 186.) 

The cause of this convulsion could not have been excessive loss of blood, because 
Ingleby would doubtless have mentioned that fact, if it bad been so ; besides, if the 
woman had been faint from heemoiThage, she could not have so strongly resisted the 
efforts made to introduce the hand. He, indeed, expressly gives his opinion, from the 
state of the pulse, that she died from apoplexy. 1 look upon this cose os one also 
proving that the remote cause of this kind of convulsion often exists in the uterus, 
and that the irritation is propagated through the agency of the nervous system to 
the brain. Murphy (I.ect. on Mid., p. 881) records a case that occurred under his 
own care, very similar to the last. The patient had such a profuse discharge of blood 
after the birth of the child as to induce him to remove tho placenta. She made con- 
siderable resistance ; in the struggle was seized with convulsions, snd died in a 
quarter of an hour. The comparative frequency of both peritonitis and hysteritis, 
after puerperal convulsions, as noted by Collins, Gooch, and others (see p. 471 of 
this work), would also go fiar to prove that the remote cause is situated in the 
uterus. 
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thrown into a state of violent spasms, alternating with relaxation, 
so as to produce the most rapid and powerful contortions and 
struggles ; the fore-arms and legs, but particularly the former, are 
jerked backwards and forwards with great rapidity; and the 
strength of two or three assistants is required to prevent her 
throwing herself off the bed, or in some other manner doing her- 
self an injury. The face^becomes turgid and livid, swollen by the 
increased quantity of blood with which the vessels are loaded. 
The throat also seems to swell, the carotids beat inordinately, 
and the jugular veins appear prominent. The countenance assumes 
a most hideous expression, partly from the suffused state of the 
features, and partly from their distortion and convulsive action. 
The eyes seem starting from their sockets ; and, in consequence 
. of the spasmodic action of tlieir muscles, are drawn obliquely 
up weirds, one to the inner and the other to the outer canthus ; so 
that none of the pupil, and but a small portion of the cornea, can 
be seen. The eye-lids are half open, and tremulously agitated ; 
the pupils themselves (if the eyes can be so opened as to obtain a 
sight of them) are generally dilated; sometimes, however, they are 
more than usually contracted (or one is pretematurally contracted 
while the other is widely dilated) ; and I have then observed them 
expand, in the interval of the fits, on the application of light. The 
lips partake of the general convulsion* The angle of the mouth 
is drawn upwards to one or other side, and twitched spasmodically* 
WVt the commencement of the fit the lower jaw is depressed and 
drawh considerably to ond side ; but the temporal and masseter 
muscles soon act with aniazing strength, and firmly i^ench tlje 
teeth together. The tongue is ^most ftvariably protruded beyond 
tlie gums ; and the muscles of the jaw contracting powerfully at 
the same time, catch it between the teeth, and lacerate it dread- 
fully. A quantity of frothy saliva escapes from the mouth, gene- 
rally tinged with blood, which issues from the wounded tong^ue, 
adding very much to the hideousness of the aspect. The breathing 
is deep,* irregular, and laboured, and performed with a sharp 
hissing noise, from the air being impeded in its passage, partly 
by the clenched teeth, and partly by the saliva, which hangs about 
tl^e lips. The pulse, during the paroxysm, varies, being full, slow, 
and oppressed, at the commencement and before the attack, and 
increasing in velocity as the intensity of the fit becomes greater. 

As these frightful and alarming symptoms occur so suddenly, it 
is not surprising that they should strike the attendants with terror 
• and dismay. So general and powerful is the dread created, that 
every one, in the distress of the moment, is running in search of 
they know not what ; and tlie medical attendant, deprived of the 
assistance of the bystanders, is often compelled to collect for him- 
self whatever he may require. 
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After an uncertain time, the violence of the fit abates; and 

probably in a few minutes the convulsion will have quite dis- 
appeared. The patient will tlxen, perhaps, slowly recover her 
consciousness : she appears as if she were awaking from sleep^ is 
perfectly unaware that anything dangerous or extraordinary lias 
happened, and has no recollection whatever of the interval. She 
will inmost likely complain now of an agonising pain in the head. 
This truce will quiet the attendants, anfi restore something like 
tranquillity in the lying-in room. Short-lived, however, are their 
favourable expectations : another attack will presently dissipate 
their hopes, and again all are thrown into confusion. 

At other times, and more frequently, although the more tumul- 
tuous symptoms of the attack have subsided, the patient remains 
comatose, without feeling or motion, lying in the senseless state 
of apoplectic stupor ; the cheeks puffed out in expiration ; and 
the breathing heavy, dull, and stertorous. At others, again, a 
certain degree of consciousness returns, a knowledge of persona 
and objects, but an inability to articulate or make the wishes 
known ; and often, with a partial return of consciousness, there is 
a constant rolling about the bed, and a low and distressing moan- 
ing; or on unintelligible muttering, as in the delirium of low 
fever. I have observed, too, not unfrequently, deep and almost 
incessant yawning ; and, provided no remedial means have been 
used, the latter symptoms will in time supervene between the fits ; 
although for a considerable period after the commencement of the 
attack the patient had been perfectly sensible throughout the 
inj^rvals. i^iParing the continuance of the fits, uterine action is 
not suspended; but no slj^ns of pain are manifested by the 
woman, if she remain comatose. Sometimes, with each return of 
contraction, a fresh paroxysm occurs ; so that we may count the 
frequency and duration of the pains by the number and length of 
the fits. Occasionally, tinder convulsions, dilatation anti expul- 
sion have gone on so rapidly, that the birth has taken place, 
before the attendants were aware that labour had begi^i:* and 
many instances have come under my own eye of a child being 
expelled during a strong fit. Baudelocque states, that he has 
seen some cases in which he found the child between the woman’s 
' thighs, though “ an instant jffeforc he could discover no disposition 
'for delivery.'’! Thus convulsions neither suspend nor interfere 
with efficient uterine action. 

The infant is generally, though by no means universally, born 

* Sde my father's llOfch cnse, Fract. Obscrv. second edition. In the first edition it 
stands the lS2hd* 

t Translation, parag. 1109. This must surely Jbe an exaggeration; but I have 
known no few instanees where the persons in attendance would not believe that the 
child was bom, because they had no idea that labour was instituted. 
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dead, v hen the woman has been the subject of convulsive seiiiures, 
especially if the attack has occurred early in the labour, and con- 
tinued for any length of time. It is difficult to account for this 
circumstance ; pressure on the child’s body or on the funis umbi- 
licalis, alnne, cannot explain it. I suspect it is owing to the 

• necessary changes in the foetal blood not being effected during its 
circulation through the placenta, or to some baneful ii^aence 
propagated to it from its parent. Denman* justly remarll, that * 
the death of the child is rather to be considered as a consequence 
than as a cause of the convulsions ; and Spence gives a case in 
which the mother having died of convulsions before there was any 
dispositiod to labour, the Caesarean section was performed imme- 
diately after : the child was exb’acted alive, was itself soon seized 
witli convulsive paroxysms, and died in less than an hour.t 

, I^rernonitory symptoms. — Convulsions often arise wddenly, as 
just described, without any premonitory symptoms ; sometimes^ 
however,, and I think most generally, there are signs which appear 
a few days previously to the convulsions showing themselves ; and 
at other times there are some which immediately precede the fit 
itself. Thus a wotnan will seem perfectly well, bearing the com- 
mencing pains of labour with great fortitude, and in good spirits, 
^yhen she begins to ramble in her mind, talks incoherently, and 

• will perhaps suddenly declare that there is a bright light in the 
room.; and a convulsive paroxysm immediately succeeds. In 
my father’s 17Ctli case, t the attack was ushered in with the excla- 
mation that the room was studded Vith diamonds. After such a 
declaration, then, we might expect an outbreak of ^is frightful 
disease ; but little would be granted us for afflmg in pre- 
vention, since the more decisive symptoms would almost instantly 
follow. 

But there are others which appear a few days or hours before 
the fit, leading us to suspect that convulsions are likely to occur ; 
but yet not so strongly marked as to warrant us in saying that 
the patient must necessarily experience an attack. These are 
such as we are in the habit of referring to an, overloaded state of 
the brain ; — intense headache ; a feeling as if a blow was inflicted 
on the head ; giddiness ; a sensation of intoxication, and inability 
lo walk straight ; drowsiness ; singing in the ears, and deafness ; 

* Chap, xvi, sect. 2, t System of Mid. Appendix, casia 47. 

If the paroxysms do not oome on till after the termination of the labour, the child 
is almost always living; and in proportion to the number of fits, the length qf time 
the disease has lasted before delivery, and the general violence of the attack, Will be 
the probability of the infiint being bom dead. M. Menard thinks the child’s death is 
owing to its having sufiered convulsions before delivery, and states that the con- 
traction of its features and limbs on its birth, proves this to be the case. (8eo Diet, 
of Pract. Med. art. CoiivulsioiM.)» I have not observed such an appoai'auco of the 
infant in any case. 

J First edition ; llfiih of the second. * 
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total or partial loss of sight ; scintillae, or muscce volitantes, 
floating before the eyes in* rapid succession; impeded utterance ; 
numbness or cramps in the arms, and occasionally severe cramps 
in the stomach. ' Such symptoms, especially in full habits, should 
never be neglected ; we may infer that they arise from, a fulness 
of the vessels of the brain, and in most instances may deplete tlie 
^ patienl both by bleeding and purging * 

In most cases of puerperal convulsions, the urine contains 
albumen in variable quantities ; sometimes only a trace being 
discoverable, at others tlie fluid being perfectly loaded : and this 
is especially the case, if any degree of general anasaixa be present. 
After the cessation of the fits, as the patient recovers her health, 
the albumen gradually disappears, and at the end of a week or 
two has ceased to be excreted. 

Whenevdir there exists a pxtffy condition of the face, eye-lids, 
^and hands, towards the end of gestation, particularly if albumen 
, be detected in the urine, the mind should be kept alive to the 
chance of convulsions appearing during labour. t An mde* 

matous state of the lower extremities will indeed often occur 
witliout any such danger being threatened but that is to be 
explained upon the principle of local pressure, and is very 
different to the disposition to anasarca, pervading the upper 
part of the trunk and the superior extremities. * 

It is not easy to explain why albuminuria and puerperal con- 
vulsions should so often be coexistent. It may depend, perhaps, 
as Dr. Cormack and others have supposed, on the pressure to 
which the ]||||}neys are subjected, preventing the due return of the 
blood through the emulgent veins, or simply ,on there being more 
than the healthy and requisite supply of albumen in the blood ; 
and in that case it would indicate the method resorted to by 
nature for freeing the system from the superabundant quantity. 

Since this state of the urine is so common an attendant on the 
disease we are considering, granular degeneration of the kidneys 
has been looked upon as its invariable cause. That in some 

* ** The only real resource in the puerperal convulsions is in the use of the lancet; 
and the rule ought to be established, that a ivoman is menaced vrith convulsions if 
she is affected with headache near her term, especially if that headache he referred to 
the crown, or to some point (clou) that could be covered with the end of the finger, 

I intend never to hear such complaint without pondering on the value of the indica- 
tion it throws out; namely, that the lancet, the lancet, and nothing but the lancet, 
is worthy our confidence.” (Meigs, Obstet. p. 462.) To this work 1 would refer for 
two graphicsdly described cases, — one in which convulsions occurred very soon after 
premonitory symptoms bad become developed; the other, iu which, although 
very similar Indications appeared, the more alarming sy mptoms were warded off by 
venesection. 

t Hamilton was the first to record the fact that puerperal convulsions were often 
preceded by anasarca, (Pancan's Annals of Med. 1800, vol. v. p. 313). A similar 
observation was soon after mode by Demauet, who considered anasarca one of their 
essential causes (llecueil P4riodique de la Soci4t4 do M4d. tom. ix. 1801-2, p. 110.) 
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instances renal disease may be complicated with, or even the 
occasion of, convulsive seizures either before, during, or after 
labour, is very probable ; but that this is neither universally nor 
generally so, I can positively assert from personal observation. Ip 
the majority of the cases, indeed, that I have had to treat, the 
'patients were strong, healthy young women, without any symptoms 
of oedema, and whose appearance did not give the least impijjission 
of their being the subjects of organic disease. In every instance 
of recovery, the albumen, where it has been jiresent, disappeared 
within a few da3'^s after labour, which would not have happened if 
there had been granular disease of the kidjieys. Were this always 
the cause, albumen ought never to be absent in a case of puerperal 
convulsions : we know, however, that the reverse of this position 
■ obtains, — that convulsions not unfrequently appear when the 
urine is free from any albuminous deposit whatever.* 

Prognosis . — Our prognosis must be most guarded in all cases 
of puerperal convulsions ; for it is a highly dangerous affection ; 
and the danger is in proportion to the length and strength of the 
fits, and the shortness of the intervals ; but more especially to the 
degree of consciousness between the paroxysms. If the patient 
lies in a state of complete stupor, accompanied with stertorous 
breathing, when the paroxysm has subsided, and insepsible to any 
ordinary stimulus that could be applied, even though the fits 
miglit be of short duration, I should consider her in greater danger 
• than if the convulsions were stronger, with a return to perfect 
consciousness in the intervals between the attacks. Usually, the 
stronger the fits the deeper is the accompanying conn 5 
is not always the case : and I would rather form my prognosis 
from the intervening state than from the actual viojpnce of the fits 

* On the subject of the coiiicidenco of puerperal convulsions and albuminuria, M 
Hippolyte Blot submits the following ten propositions, with almost all of which, 

1 perfectly coincide : — Albuminuria is frequent in pregnant womoQ. In almost all 
cases it is the result of a simple functioual hyperaomia of the kidneys. It is remark* 
able and inexplicable that pHmiparity seems to be a predisposing cause. Besides the 
presence of albumen in the urine, other signs of this condition may be observed, — 
such as oedema and lumbar pains. The albuminuria of pregnancy is always free 
from febrile excitement In nearly every instance the albuminuria disappears a few 
hours after labour. This condition of pregnancy is free from danger, when unaccom- 
panied with cerebral congestion ; it has no influence on the course or terminatiem of 
gestation. Every case of eclampsia seen by M, Blot has been accompani^ with 
albuminuria. The relation between the two is obscure. (L’ Union M^dicale, Oot 10, 
1850.) Simpson (Obst. Mem. p. 880) says : ** Albuminuria and its effects are far more 
common in first than in later labours, and then oonstitute a disease, which in general 
disappears entirely after delivery. Albuminuria, with convulsions, &c. occurring in 
any labour later than the first, generally results ^om fixed ^anular diseases of the 
kidney, and does not disappear after delivery.** The first h|i^ of this sentence is true 
enough ; but I do not know on what data, or on what prhioipleB, the l^ned profossor 
has arrived at the conclusions set forth in the latter nid£ In the memorandum of 
one of my cases where the* attack first showed itself after ^deli very, 1 find urine 
loaded with albumen, quite gone in six days i* in anbtber of the same kind, ^loaded 
with albumen, gone in seven days; ** and a similw remark in many others. 
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themselves. We may comfort ourselves with the assurance, how- 
ever, that,— although convulsions are so dangerous, and although 
our prognosis must he expressed most doubtfully, — still, undel: 
©ur present improved treatment, the danger is scarcely in propor- 
tion to the frightfulness of the patient’s appearance; and the 
excessive alarm occasioned. The terror created in the minds of 
the friends is often so gi’eat that they at once give up the case as 
hopeless, and conceive the patient must be dying. In this 
respect, convulsions and hsemorrhage are strongly contrasted with 
each other ; in the latter case, it not unfrequently happens that 
the fatal event is stealing on so insensibly, that the anxious 
friends, who are watching by the bedside, are not aware of the im- 
pending danger until there is but little chance of recovery left. If 
we could be certain, indeed, that no permanent injury had been 
inflicted on any part of the nervous system, I think we^might with 
much confidence hope for a favourable issue in most cases of 
puerperal convulsions. 

Treatment . — Our first duty, on the accession of a fit, should bo 
to protect the patient from injuring herself by the violence of 
the agitation into which her whole person is thrown ; and then to 
endeavour to prevent a recurrence of the paroxysms. .With the 
first intention, one or two strong assistants should restrain her, so 
as to preclude the possibility of her throwing herself off the bed, 
and striking her head or arms against any hard body. Advantage 
must be taken of tlfe depression of the lower jaw, which occurs at 
the commencement of each convulsive paroxysm, \o insert some 
hard substtnee between the molar teeth, with a view to protect 
the tongue. A piece of fire-wood, — which can generally be pro- 
cured on the distant, — ^will answer the purpose perfectly well : it 
should be wrapped round with a handkerchief or small fold of 
linen, and kept steadily in its place by an assistant, till the end of 
the fit : if allowed to slip out for a moment, the jaws may be forcibly 
closed, and extensive injury sustained. I have many times known 
the tongue so swollen by inflammation, consequent on laceration, 
that the teeth could not be brought together for some days. 

Means must next be taken to relieve the patient effectually. 
Believing that the cause most commonly consists in prelsure to 
which the cerebral mass is subjected, the same treatment must be 
adopted that we would have recourse to under ordinary apoplexy; 
viz. the abstraction of blood, and acting briskly on the intestinal 

; canal. Bleeding is our great reliance— the lancet is our sheet- 
anchor — and blood may be taken to a very large extent ; it may 
be necessary to drrfw forty, fifty, or sixty ounces, nay, even more, 
in the course of a very few hours.* If ten or twelve only be 

f * If there be h case in whloli the bold and darin g nae of the lancet is detnftndcd, 

I H the p* p rtf nn rnerpT AonvnlaioTi 
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'abstracted, the patient seldom obtains much benefit i depletion will 
avail us little, unless a decided impression be made on the system 
generally. We observe that a woman will bear the. loss of a 
larger quantity of blood under puerperal convulsions, — as in 
apoplexy,— without fainting, than in almost any other afiection* , 
•Venesection, however, had better not be attempted during^ the \ 
paroxysm ; for the struggles of the patient are likely to prevent \ 
itsHbeihg properly and beneficially performed. We may content 
ourselves with guarding her as perfectly as we can until the fit 
subsides ; and when it has passed over, and she lies in a state of 
coma, or sensibility is somewhat returning, the operation will be 
easy. 

Her head and shoulders should be raised as high as con- 
veniently may be, a free opening made in one or both arms, and 
the blood allowed to run in a full stream. At first it will probably 
flow sluggishly, and dark in colour; afterwards it will come more 
freely, and of a more natural abearance : and it should not be 
restrained until a sensible effect be made upon the pulse; or com- 
mencing pallor of the lips indicate approaching faintness. We 
may be compelled to abstract from twenty to thirty ounces before 
this effect is produced. The quantity, within a certain mode- 
rjition, should not be regarded : graduated vessels, in such a case, 
to measure the loss by, are not required; anything nearest at 
hand will serve our puri^ose equally well. 

^ Our next indication is to procure copious evacuations from tlie 
btiwefs as early as possible. If the woman be sensible, there will 
be no difficulty in administering medicine for this object by the 
mouth ; but if she remain still under coma, she may perhaps be 
unable to swallow. An attempt may, nevertheless, be made to 
get some cathartic into the stomach ; and with this view, ten or 
twelve grains of calomel may be mixed with a little sugar, and 
put upoif the tongue ; and a table-spoonful of infusion of senna 
and jalap may be exhibited every half-hour, till stools are pro- 
cured. The probability that some part will pass down : for 
in most instances, if we wettch the proper opportunity, deglutition 
may be accomplished. In case, however, this cannot be effected, 
a strong purgative enema may be injected, and repeated if neces- 
feary ; or a drop or two of croton oil, diffused in a few grains of 
any suitable powder, may be thrown into the mouth, and a second 
dose administered, should the first not^act within a reasonable 
interval ; or both these means may be used in combination. Tur- 
pentine and assafoetida have been injected into the bowels with great 
advantage, and may be had recourse to at any period of the attack. 
The stools are almost always more than commonly offensive. 

By some, emetics have been recommended ; but unless there 
were indications of the stomach, containing undigested food in 
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considerable quantity, I think emetics not called for ; and com- ^ 
monly, purgatives will answer the purpose of relieving the ali- 
mentary canal better than emetics.* To assist in keeping dowq 
the action of the heart, nauseating doses of antimony will some- 
times be found highly advantageous. Though the symptoms may 
give way for a lime, we are not to expect an immediate cessation • 
of the fits ; a fresh attack will most likely occur, moderated or 
not in intensity, according to circumstances : after the lapse of a 
short period, therefore, another bleeding may be required; nor 
should we hesitate to have recourse to the lancet a second or even 
a third time, if the arterial system regain its power. 

As an auxiliai^ of no mean consideration, the hair may be 
taken off, and cold applied to the scalp, and the shoulders should 
be kept in an elevated position. Gooch,t Blundell,! and Copland,§ 
speak of the advantage sometimes to be derived from drawing the 
woman’s person partly over the edge of the bed, and pourtng 
water unsparingly on the head. ♦ 

I think it useless, while the violence of the convulsions lasts, 

to attempt the application of cupping-glasses to the back of the 
neck or behind the ears, or even leeches to the temples ; or to 
blister the shaved head, or nape of the neck. The contortions of 
the patient’s body would prevent the glasses being easily fixed, 
and there would be a great chance of their being broken,^ even if 
properly adjusted. It would perhaps be less difficult to apply 
leeches, but they ar# too slow in acting for our present purpose, 
and the urgency of the case demands more prompt and effectual 
means. The same disadvantages attach to blisters, even in an 
increased degree. Not that I object to local depletion ; it is 
certainly desirable to unload the vessels of the brain by any 
method in our possession ; but general bleeding is far preferable 
to the less powerful resources. Provided, then, the symptoms 
are but little alleviated, — while delivery is impossible, «or would 
be attended with' much hazard, — ^we may open the temporal artery, 
or the jugular vein ; and thus secure the advantages both of 
general and locaV depletion at the same time.|| Sinapisms also 
may be applied advantageously to the^ calves of the legs, the 
ankles, or the pit of the stomach. ^ 

But we may be fearful of taking any more blood, either from 

; * Wera 1 Biiauaoaed to a (SktLoafc sooa after she had mide a hearty meal, and 

especially if she had eaten freely of shell-fish, or other not easily digestible food, 1 
should exhibit a brnk emetic b^orc resorting to purgatives. 

' t Compend. p. 247. t Obstetnoy, by Castle, p. 648. 

9 Diet of Fraot Me4 artr ConvoWlons, p, 484. 

II ** W‘hen from oiroamstanoes It is difl^ult to procure a suffioieut supply fh>m the 
arm. the temporal artery may be 0 |^ened, or cupping-glasses applied behind the 
ears or on the temples.*'^(Lobeoh;, Cyclop, of Pract Med. art. Puerperal Con- 
vulsions.) 
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the arm or nearer to the seat of distress, while yet the ^eonvulsive 
fits continue unabated in their severity: under such a case we 
have only one other resource — delivery, if it can be effected. 
Emptying the uterus will usually put a stop to the fits — at any 
rate, for a time ; and if there be no permanent injury inflicted 
•on the nervous system, it will generally mitigate tl|em most mate- 
rially. * According to the progress the labour has made, must be 
the means we employ for this object. Thus, if the foetal head be 
low down in the pelvis, so that we can feel an ear, we may have 
recourse to the short forceps ; if it be not within their scope, 
the long forceps may be employed ; and if it be impacted in the 
brim, we may be driven to the use of the perforator. Again : 
should the membranes be unbroken, or the head be quite dis- 
engaged above the brim, never having entered the pelvis at all, we 
may turn the child, and deliver by the feet. Of all these methods,; 
we 'should ‘much prefer delivery by the forceps, if it could be. 
effected without injury; but, unfortunately, the operation is ren-; 
dered very difficult, and in no small degree hazardous, by the? 
rapid contortions accompanying each fit, and the incessant move-i 
ments of the person in the interval of the paroxysms; which i 
condition is mostly present when delivery is required. Although, 
tjien, the alternative offered by craniotomy is painful to contem- 
plate, we should resort to it rather than run the risk of inflicting 
extensive injury on the mother's person. The child, indeed, 
as I have before stated, is very frequently born still, after the 
mother has suffered from convulsions; but the chance of its 
previous death would not warrant us in taking the perforator in 
hand,, if delivery could be accomplished with safety in any other 
manner. 

Neither is the operation of turning under convulsions free from 
objections. It would be most unwise to attempt its performance 
if the membranes had been ruptured for any length of time, and 
the uterus were strongly contracted round the child’s bodyf 
because of the difficulty we must encounter, and the danger wei 
must necessarily incur. Nor would it be judicious to attempt the 
forcible dilatation bf the os uteri by the hand, especially if it be 
rigid. ^Bearing in mind that the remote cause probably exists in 
Ihe uterus, and that the fits may owe their origin to excitemenifc 
propagated from that organ' to the brain, we should be most 
cautious not to add another source of irritation by our manual 
efforts. Under such a state of things, bleeding should be carried 
to its fullest extent, rather than delivery be attempted. If, indeed, 
the mouth of the % womb be open and flaccid, offering little or*.^no 
resistance to the passage of the hand, — ^particularly if. the woman 
have had children before, and if the membranes be still entire 
at the time when it is thought requisite to evacuate the uterus,— 
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turning n%ht be undertaken with every prospect of a liappy^ 
termination.* 

Even emptying the uterus, however, does not always put a 
stop to the fits ; though they generally become less violent and 
frequent when the labour is perfected. If they continued equally 
as strong after 4he birth as before, whether the delivery had been 
natural or artificial, 1 should, then suspect that some lesion had 
taken place within the brain, and should look upon the case as 
dangerous in the extreme^ Still, a continuance of the same means 
may be used, in a modified degree ; leeches, cupping (if it can be 
accomplished), and blisters, may now be had recourse to, and 
mustard cataplasms to the abdomen, the feet, or calves of the legs, 
in conjunction with cold applications to the head, and a continu- 
ance of purgative medicines by the mouth, and turpentine or 
assafoetida in enema. The same plan, aided by perfect quietude, 
a darkened apartment, elevated position of the upper part of the 
trunks and the sparest diet consistent with the due performance 
of the various functions of the body, will also be found efiicacious 
JjjL removing the distressing headache which often remains for 
some days after a convulsive seizure, but which gradually dis- 
appears under such treatment. When recovery takes place it is for 
the most part perfect, gradually brought about, and no trace 
remains of the serious attack the patient has suffered. 

Merrimant mentions having known two or three instances of 
mania occurring as soon as the convulsions ceased, and remaining , 
for some weeks, yet tiie patients ultimately got well;’' and another 
of true chronic epilepsy, which continued for some years, until the 
woman died of pulinonary disease. Chronic epilepsy ht^s not 
happened as a sequela of puerperal convulsions under my own 
dbservation; thotigh, as I have stated above, two patients I 
attended had been the subjecta of epilepsy before marriage ; in 
five, mania followed j in four, paralysis, either perfect or partial ; I 
"hud I saw one patient in whom fhe fits appeared in three suc- 
cessive pregnancies. Dewees§ mentions a case where the tliird 
and fifth labours were attend^ with convulsions, as well as the 
first ; and he attributes the return to neglect of proper manage- 

» ^ * I nerer kae# aa instanaa of a patient dying tinder puerperal convulsions, with 
the itetua within her. Labour seems to be always instituted soon after the seizure, 
although it might not have been developed previously. Even when the attack bos 
appeai*ed before the termination of gestation, uterine action has been established j so 
inat delivery tnay, in the great majority of cases, be effected artificially, if it be not 
acoomplisbed naturally. f Synopsis, p. 140. 

t Lamotte (Traitd des Acoeuob. ediK 1745, Obs. S68) notes one case of convulsions 
in which patalyris occurring before deUyeiy continued more ov less for six months ; 
but he appends to Um case rematk, that/* this very attack of paralysis pi’oves 
the (UseasC to hAve been, not puerperal convtiisions, but apoplexy ; because paralysia 
is nob a sequela of puer^ral convulsions.’* 

§ System of Mid. p. 802. 
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ment during the last weeks of pregnancy. Both Perfect* and 
Portal, t also, as well as Baudelocquel and Capuron,§ have handed 
down instances of convulsions attacking th'e same patient in 
subsequent labours. 

The contrast between the fatality of the cases now met with, 
and those put on record by Saviard, Portal, and others in the 
seventeenth century, and Smellie, Perfect, and Spence, in the last, 
cannot but be a subject of high gratulation to the practitioners of 
the present day. Hunter, Lewder, and other teachers, were 
accustomed to state in their lectures, || that more than one^half the 
patients attacked with this disease died. Jacobs IT tells us that 
the case is almost always fatal, scarcely any example being known 
of a patient having recovered; and in Nisbet’s “Clinical Guide”** 
we read, that when coma accompanies the fits, the disease “ gene* 
rally, though not always, proves fatal.” 

Few, in comparison with the accounts we read in the older 
books, now terminate unfortunately, if under good care ; and the 
favourable results are to be attributed to the extent to which 
bleeding and other evacuant ‘means are carried. Gooch tt used 
to say that he never had lost a patient under convulsions, when 
free bleeding had been practised ; but that all the women who 
died under his observation had been bled insufficiently. Eight, 
ten, or twelve ounces of blood used to be considered as much as 
it was safe to abstract ; and the principal reliance was placed on 
antispasm odic and nervous remedies, as they were called, consisting 
principally of ether, ammonia, camphor, musk, castor, and opium. 
Such medicines, as being stimuli, must add to tlie danger, by 
increasing the power of the circulating organs, and throwing more 
blood on the already overloaded brain. 

There has been much division among medical men as to 
the value of opium in puerperal convulsions. Manning, 1 1 
Bland, § § and particularly CoUins H || (who combines it with calo* 
mel or antimony), strongly recommended it ; while Hamij^on, IT IT 
Merriman,***Bums,tt+Bewees, Itl and my father, §§fwim I think 
most practitioners of the present day, consider it injurious. My own 
observation would lead me strongly to condemn it while the sym- 
ptoms are urgent ; and to be most cautious in its administration— 
if I used it at all — even after delivery, or when the violence of the 

♦ Cases in Mid. case 16a^. t Pract Obs. xviL t Parog. 1100, transl. 

§ L’Art des Accoudh. p. 897. II Merrimaa, Synops. p. 182. 

^ Ecole Pratique des Accoueb. 1785, p. 288. 

** 1800, p. 257. tf Op. cit p. 244. tt On Female Diseases, 1771, p. 888. 

§§ On Human imd Comparative rarturitiOtt, 1794, p. 189* 

II li Practical Tieatise On Mid. p. 927,. note. *11^ Pract. Obs. p. 372. 

Synopsis, p. 135. 

tt+ Principles of Mid. 6tb edit. p. 469. System of Mid. 1825, p. 510. 

§§§ Pract. Obs. vol. il. p. 271, first edit, p. 851 of tbe 2nd. ♦ 
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attack had abated. Hamilton * * * § advocates the exhibition of cam- 
phor in large doses ; but, for myself, I have seen not the least 
advantage from this drug during the continuance of the convulsive 
paroxysms. 

The English physicians have only recently, in comparison, car- 
ried the depleting practice to the extent now almost universally 
adopted ; but some of the earlier French authors ' were strong 
ad'^ocates for the advantage of large bleedings, and Puzos + parti- 
cularly insists on their necessity. Highly valuable, however, as the 
lancet is under such a state, it may still be abused : rashness must 
be deprecated here as well ,as in otiier diseases ; and no more blood 
should be taken than is sufficient to produce the ^effect desired^ 
whatever that quantity may be. I 

We should be prepared to expect that a patient, after having 
suffered a convulsive seizure, would have no remembrance of any- 
thing that occurred between the commencement of the attack and 
the time that she regained her sensibility ; and we not only find 
tills to be the case, but the disease seems frequently to wipe away 
all recollection of events that had happened some time before the 
accession of the fits, while she was perfectly conscious. Thus I 
have known many instances of a woman, apparently well when 
delivered, who (having become the subject of convulsions a few 
hours after) had no recollection of her labour, and was only con- 
vinced that she was delivered, by her child being brought to her. 
My father § mentions a case in which, “ although the lady at the 

• Prftct. Obs. page 371. 

Traits des Accouch. chap. xvi. art 2. 

i The accidental loosening of the bandage tied round the arm after venesection, 
seems to have given the first idea of the value of larger bleedings than it was formerly 
the practice to resort to. This case occurred to Dr Bromfield ; and is mentioned by 
Denman, chap. zvi. sect. 5. 

§ Pract. Obs. part il case 183 ; 121st of the second edition. 

1 attended a patient under convulsions on Tuesday. December 8th, 1840; and 
when aim was restored to consciousness, she had lost all recollection of everything 
that had nappeoed since the previous liVedoesday. Her sister came from the country 
to spend a few days with her on the Saturday before. She was then apparently in 
her usual health and spirits ; she welcomed with pleasure, and yet she had not 
^6 least remembrance of her amval. On the Monday before her attack she had 
visited another sister, a patient in St. Thomas's Hospital ; in the evening had walked 
from the neighbourhood of Bishopsgate Church to Temple Bar with her husband and 
sister; and after her return called on a medical man, whom she had never seen 
before, to engage his attendance in her expected confinement. She remembered 
nothing of the visit to the hospital, nor the subsequent walk, nor of seeing this 
gentleman; which latter circumstaoce, as^ he was a stranger, might be supposed to 
have made an impression. She was equally unconscious of all that passed during 
the six days. She recovered her sensibility on Tuesday evening, having been in a 
state of convulsioBs alternating with ooma for about sixteen hours. She went into 
labour on the following Sunday morning, and was delivered naturally. It was her 
first pregnancy, and she was al^ut seven months advanced ; the child was born dead. 
She recovered perfectly. 

In vol. ii}^ of the Royale Acaddmie de Mddicine, there is a case given by M. 
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time of her delivery appeared in perfect health, she had no recol- 
lection whatever, after her recovery, of the occuiTences during her 
l^fbour, or indeed of those of some days preceding that event : they 
appeared a blank in her existence.” Blindness, continuing for 
some days; is by no means an uncommon consequence of convul- 
sions ; and deafness sometimes, though much more rarely, follows.* 
Denman t mentions that in almost every case which ‘he had seen, 

Koempfen, of a cavahy officer, who fell from his horse and pitched on the right 
parietal bone. He had vomiting and syncope ; and a total want of recollection came 
over him of everything that occun’ed the day previous to the accident, os well as for 
some hours after it. In a few days he was sufficiently recovered to resume his duty, 
but never regained hia recollection of what had happened during these periods. 
A medical friend of mine having visited a patient, also a friend of my own, in the 
neighbourhood of London, on June 11th, 1849, was thrown from his horse while 
retuiniiug, at 10 ^.M. Although, after being brought home, he ordered appropriate 
medicine for his patient, he remembered nothing that had occurred since seven in 
the lAoruiug ; not having the slightest recollection of visiting my frieud,‘ nor of bis 
accident. Nor did be recollect anything that happened for twenty-four hours after 
his fall ; although he was conversing quite rationally during the day, not only with 
hid family, but also with his medieval friend, who was sent for on the emei'gency. 
The last thing that dwelt in hia memory was the death of a child, who expired in 
his arms, at seven o’clock iu the muruiug of the day on which his horse fell with 
him. Sir Benjamin Brodie gives a case somewhat similar. A young gentleman was 
thrown from bis home while hunting. He was stunned, but only for a few minutes, 
and rode homo in company with his friends, twelve or thii'teen milts» ebattiog with 
thbm as usual. On the following day he bad not only forgotten the accident, but all 
that happened afterwards, (Psychological Enquiries, 2nd edit., 1855, p. 58.) Such 
an effect hiDs been noticed iu other instances of injury on the head ; and persons 
who have been restored after hanging have been iirthe same manner deprived of the 
recollection of events that took place many hours before suspension. In the Peu> 
zauce Gazette, Feb. 14, 1844, there is the notice of a woman, mt. 40, a servant, 
who hung herself, and was cut down before life was extinct. After her recovery, 
she h^ no recollection that her illness p]y|^eede4 from an attempt at self-destruc- 
tion ; ^e thought it arose from a fall down-stairs. She did not remember anything 
that occurred on the previous day. In the “Times*' of July 4tli, 1845, also, tbei« is 
uu account of youth who was cbaiged at the Thames Police-office with attempting 
to commit suicide by hanging himself, about eleven o'clock on the night of Sunday. 
When taken into custody on W^eduesday night, ho professed total forgetfulness of 
having perpetrated the act; and I have no doubt his forgetfulness was not feigned. 
He had remained insensible from the timd he was cut down until nine o’clock in tJie 
morning of Monday. One woman whom 1 attended through a very sevefe attack, 
and saw a mouth after her labour, bad completely* forgotten how to write, though 
she wrote very well before. She could not make a letter without having a copy 
before her ; and when she tried, she looked exactly like a child beginning to learn. 
Such instances as the foregoing qyre worth being recorded, not only as physiological 
facts, but because they may influence our opinions in some rntdico-legol 
questions. 

* The amaurotic affection of the retina, that we meet with both before, as a pre- 
monitoiy sj'mptom, and after, an attack of puerperal convulsions, is rather peculiai’. 
Sometimes the patient, though looking at a candle, or even at the sun, will declare 
that the room is in total darkness ; while at the same time her intellects are unim- 
paired, and her beaiing and general seusations are perfect. At other times she will 
only see half of an object, I Lave been told upon four or five occasions, when the 
woman has lecovered her consciousness, that although she could see nothing in the 
interval of the fits, yet she heard distinctly everything that was said ; as though the 
mischief, whatever it might have been, was entirely local, and the tubercvXa qmdvir 
yemma or the upiic eominmure were the only paits of the bruin oppressed. 

t Chap. xvL sect. 2, note. 
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there was evidently, after delivery, a greater or less degree of 
abdominal inflammation ; Colfins* has^found a strong tendency 
to peritonitis, even where blood had been taken freely ; and Gooc^ t 
gives a case exemplifying the truth of these observations. 
Although it has happened to myself to meet with a few instances 
of peritoneal affection subsequent to puerperal convulsions, the 
number has not by any means been so great as to impress my 
mind with the idea that the latter disease had any connexion with 
the former ; nor would it have occurred to me to imagine such 
a connexion, had the remark not been made by high practical 
authorities. 

Both during the continuance of the convulsive ^paroxysms, as 
well as after their cessation, while the patient still remains in a 
state of imperfect consciousness, it is absolutely necessary that 
the bladder should be carefully attended to, as it may become 
inordinately distended, and perhaps serious mischief may ensue. 

Hysterical convulsions . — ^Nervous and irritable women are liable, 
sometimes during labour, but more particularly under pregnancy, 

' to convulsive fits, much less dangerous in their kind than those 
that I have just described, which seem not to originate in pres- 
sure sustained by the brain, and for the subdual of which such 
active remedies are not required. In these tlie spasmodic affection 
is confined to the muscles of the trunk and extremities, seldom 
affecting the face ; there is not the same strongly marked disturb- 
ance of the sensorium, nor the same turgescence of the vessels of 
the head, nor the same hideousness of aspect. 

There is a ^sensation of globus, palpitation of the heart, and a 
discharge of flatus on the termi^tion of the fit. The musfles of 
the back seem to be the principal seat of s];)asm, so that the 
trunk is bent backwards, in the form of an arch; — a state of 
things mentioned both by Dewees t and Burns, § as strongly cha- 
racteristic of the hysterical kind. Such cases frequently depend 
on irritation existing in the intestinal canal, and may generally be 
relieved by brisk purging^ the dashing of cold water on the face, 
and warm frictions, or stimulating applications, to the stomach, 
abdomen, and back. 

Many of the antispa^modic medicines will be found of service 
in this variety, and an assafuetida injection has sometimes at once 
cut short the ^sease. 

* Page 211. He recommenda muiute clo 3 oa of tartar emetic, after delivery, aa a 
preventive. 

f Op. cit. p. 247- t Parag. 1239. § Page 461, 
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APOPLEXY UNDER LABOUR, 

and during the last few weeks of pregnancy, unattended with con- 
vulsive action, is sometimes, though very rarely, met with. * The 
syinptoms are those characteristic of the same disease under ordi- ^ 
nary states of the system; nor does the case require any other 
than the common treatment ; it may be followed by paralysis. 


RUPTURE OP THE UTERUS. 

Occasionally the uterus bursts, its structure gives way, and a 
rent is formed in its substance ; — an accident of the most formi- 
dable nature, and which, by far most generally,, terminates fatally. 
ltu[)ture of the uterus is certainly a very rare occurrence, but 
there can b*e no doubt, both that it has often been the undetected 
cause of death, and also that, when known to the attendant, it has 
not unfrequently been concealed, from mistaken feelings of policy.! 
The rent may take place at any part of the uterine structure— the 
fundus, the body, the cervix, or the mouth may give way. It 
varies also considerably in its direction, being sometimes longi- 
tudinal, sometimes transverse, and at others oblique. The vagina 
may be implicated, or it may remain uninsured. The laceration 
may pass through the whole texture of the organ, and involve both 
membranes, — an extensive communication being made at once 
with the abdominal cavity ; or the peritoneum may be lacerated, 
and the parenchyma only slightly torn ; I one, or g^erally more, 
longffcidinal cracks, varying in extent, having been formed in the 
membrane ; — or again, a large rent may extend through the inner 
membrane and the parenchymatous structure, while the peritoneum 

* A caae of this kind will be found in the Liverpool Medical Journal, for June, 
1634, by Dr. 0. Koborts; and another i 4 CUeyne’s wprk on Apoplexy, p. 88, 
Dr. Kellie, of Leith. 1 have pnly seen one caee of apoplexy unattended with 
convulsions in pre^anoy: this was fatal; it was in tho sixth mouth, and was a 
twin gestation. No caso of the same kind during labour baa come under my 
observation. 

t Bums (p. 477) states that its frequency has been calculated at one ia 940 oases, 
put of 08,435 cases, however, delivered by the midwives of the Royal Maternity 
Charity within the last thirty-one years, partly under my late father’s superintend* 
euce, but principally under my own, (when an ooourrenoe of the kind could not have 
happened without our knowledge,) we have only had fourteen instances of rupture pf 
the uterus or vagina, being less than one. in every 4887 labours. 

Ij: This is the rarest variety of uterine laceration ; but instances of it may be found 
recorded by Sir 0. Clarke, Transactions of a Soo. for Improvement of Med, and 
Cliirurg. Knowledge, vol. iii. p. 290 ; by Prof. Davis, Obst. Med. p. 1067 ; my fhther. 
Tract. Obs. case 86, part i. p. 409, case 155 second edition ; Mr. Chatto, Med. Gazette, 
1832. p. 630; Mr. White, Dublin Journal of Med. and Chem. Science, July, 1834, 
p. 325 ; Mr. Partridge, Med. Ohirurg. Tranaaotious, vol. xix. p. 72; and in part 1st of 
tho Transactions of the Patholog. Soc. of London, ^846-47, p. 130. These, I believe, 
;Lru all that are on record. 
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continues entire, the blood \shicli is* effused being pent up 
below it, and not extravasated into the general cavity of the 
belly.* It is most usual for the laceration to take place througli 
all the structures ?.t once. The rupture may be instantaneous, or 
more gradual ; a large rent, sufficient to allow the child to escape 
into the abdomen, may happen in an instant : or a small aperture 
may first be made, and gradually increased with each return of 
uterine contraction, until it has acquired a size sufficient to permit 
the passage of the whole foetal body out of the uterine into the 
peritoneal cavity. 

Causes. — Rupture of the uterus during labour t may be pro- 
duced by the violence of the uterine efforts themselves — ^the viscus 
bursting under its own inordinate action;! or it may be the con- 
sequence of forcible and improperly conducted attempts to turn,* 
under a shoulder or other presentation ; of w hich sad catastroplie 
I have unfortunately seen more than one instalice ; — ^"or again, it 
may be caused by instruments, in the hands of the ignorant, the 
careless, or the inconsiderately rash. It is impossible to believe 
with La Motte,§ Levret,|| and Crantz,ir that the struggles or con- 
vulsive movements of the child can ever occasion it. 

It would appear, however, from statistical reports, that a woman 
in labour of a hydrokephalic foetus is eminently liable to become 
the subject of rupturdfl uterus ; for out of seventy-four instances 
of congenital hydrokephalus, which Dr. Thomas Keith found on 
record, and collected for his thesis in 1848, in sixteen the uterus 
lacerated. Dr. Simpson has related two cases of the same kind, 
to which he was called, both women having previously borne large 
families with tlie usual facility and safety.** Dr. Keating, fl the 
last American edition of this w^ork, gives a case that occurred, in 
1854, to Dr. Mason of Philadelphia, where, in a sixth labour, the 

♦ See my father's Pract. Ohs. case 81, Ist edit., esse 152. 2Dd edit.; Velpeau, edit. 
Brux. p. 832 ; Hamilton, Pract. Obe. p. 376 ; Davis, p. 1068 ; and Steidell's first case, 
Med. Comment, vol. vi. p. 123. Collins (Pract. Obs. p. 244) says, that of thirty-four 
cases, in nine the peritoneum was not injured. He also says (p. 242), that twenty- 
three of the children were males; and that of twenty cases mentioned by Dr. 
M*Keover, fifteen weie male children ; and accounts for this by remarking, that the 
heads of males are lai’ger than those of females. 

t The uterus may be burst under pregnancy, as any of the other abdominal viscera 
might be, by force applied from without, such as the being run over by a carriage, 
and the like accident; but such do not come within the scope of the present 
observations. 

X Hamilton (Pract. Obs. p. 878) states that he saw one case in which the uterus 
ruptured itself under a convulsive fit, and he therefore regards convulsions as an 
exciting cause ; but 1 do not know any other instance on record of a similar kind ; 
and we cantvot but look upon these two occuneuces happening together in the same 
labour as purely accidental. 

§ Trait6 dee Accoueb. 1766, parag. 596. || L’Art dcs Accoueb. 1761, p. 106. 

% CommentariuB de Kupto in paHus doloribus footu Utero, 1756, panig. 8. A 
translation into Frenoh of this xvemoir will be found appended to Pussos, Traits des 
Accouchemens, 1759, 4to. ** Obst. Mem. p. 653. 
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uterus ruptured ; the head was dropsical, and measured six inches 
in the transverse diameter.* * * § This liability in the uterus to 
r«pture is another reason for the observance of the rule which I 
have laid down at page 253, of not allowing a patient to remain 
long in labour without assistance, when it is clearly ascertained 
that the foetus is hydrokephalic. 

This accident may occur to women bearing a first or subsequent 
children ; to the young, as well as those more advanced in life — to 
the plethoric and the debilitated — to the healthy and the ailing. 
But out of twenty-two cases which have come under my notice, I 
have only known two instances in which it happened during a first 
labour.! It may take place as well under a head, a breech, or a 
transverse presentation, and at any period of the labour. It has 
been known to happen at the very commencement of the j)rocess, 
when the os uteri had not acquired a dilatation equql to the 
diameter of*a shilling.! 

Laceration of the uterus is most likely to happen to a patient 
who has had three or four children, vrho possesses a slightly 
distorted pelvis, and who haff been in strong labour for a number 
of hours. 

Although the rent may take place in any portion of the organ, 
its; most frequent seat is at the neck, either at the posterior part, 
opposite the promontory of the sacrum, or anteriorly, behind the 
symphysis pubis. § The direction is also mostly transverse, or 
.slightly oblique. It is not difficult to account for this being the 
most usual situation of the injury ; for since, during the latter 
part of gestation, the neck of the womb rests upon the pelvic 
brimj^if tlie promontory of the sacrum dip too far forward, or the 
ridge of the pubes be preternaturally sharp, it is reasonable to 
BUi)pose that the uterine structure may be affected, that inflamma- 
tion may occur as a consequence of pressure, and that a thinning 

* Pago 448. 

+ Out of thirty-four cases noted by Collins, seven occurred in first labours. Ho 
states that he was for a long time of opinion that women in labour of 2 ^. first child wero 
rarely liable to this accident ; but that experience has convinced him this was an 
error. — (Pi actiPTreat. on Mid. p. 306.) Besides these 22 cases of ruptured uterus, 
I was called to one patient in whom the os and cervix uteri had lacerated longitu- 
d[>nally at the side of the pelvis to a considerable extent ; — the child was born living, 
and the woman recovered also. It was her second labour; and it was believed that 
in her first the mouth and neck had split in a similar manner. 

-I: A preparation of ruptured uterus wos once sent to my father, in which the 
child and membranes had passed into the peritoneal cavity before the os uteri could 
admit two fingers. — (Pract. Obs. &c. case 84, let edit.) Most likely, in this instance, 
there was disease in the uterine structure — a softening or thinning of texture, for 
instance; consequent on inflammation ; for we cannot suppose that the healthy womb 
would, by its own powers, lacerate its substance before the membranes of th€ ovum 
had given way, and while its mouth was undilatod. 

§ It is very rarely that the fundus gives way, unless as a consequence of violence 
inflicted on the body externally ; or perhaps from the hand of the attendant in 
endeavours to turn the child. 
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or softening of the substance may be induced ; and under these 
circumstances, should the structure give way at all, it is likely that 
the weakened part will be the first to suffer * * * § 

Denman, indeed, says that, “independently of disease, the 
uterus may be worn through mechanically, in long .and severe 
labours, by pressure and attrition between the head of the child 
and the projecting bones of a distorted pelvis ; especially if they 
be drawn into points, or a sharp edge.” t One or other of these 
causes may exiilain why we more frequently meet with laceration 
of the uterus when the pelvis is diffhtly contracted, in the con- 
jugate diameter at the brim, than when the diHiortion is excessive. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that by a fall, or other accident, 
the uterus may be so much injured, as to induce a degree of disease 
that will predispose it to lacerate at that spot where the blow was 
inflicted, when it takes on itself expulsive action. I 

Syinjjtoms . — The symptoms of ruptured uterus fire strongly 
characteristic of some violent injury having been sustained ; and 
they may be divided into the local and more general marks. 'J'he 
history of tlie case will be somewhat of this kind : — 

A woman who has probably had children before — who has gene- 
rally suffered lingering labours — whom wc know to possess a small 
pelvis — and for whose safety wc are consequently more than 
usually solicitous — is to all appearance going on well in labour, 
having borne, with fortitude and good spirits, a number of strong 
expulsive pains ; when, in the acme of one of these powerful con- 
tractions, she suddojily shrieks, cries out that something lias given 
way within her, and expresses herself as being in violent agony. § 

* See my father’s Practical Observations, cose 77 of first edition, 147 and also 148 
of the second, in confirmation of the idea tlmt the corvix ntcri may be thinned 
during pregnancy, wliere the pelvis is slightly distorted. In a caso of ruptured 
uterus to which I was called (Oct. 23, 1840), dissection showe^l that the liuca-ilco- 
pcctinea, where it traveraea the pubos, was formed into a very sharp ridge, that there 
were a number of bony prominences jutting from the inner surface of the juibic 
bones towards the cavity, and one especially, situated above the left thyroid foi“.imoii, 
which was so pointed as to pain th^ finger when hard pressure was made on it. The 
sacro-pubic diameter was two inches and three-quarters in extent. It was the 
woman’s second pregnancy ; the first child had been delivered by cr{i||iotomy. After 
a consultation held, labour on this occasion was induced in the eighth month by 
the exhibition of four doses of the ergot. Tlio membranes broke spontaneously, 
three hours and a half before the accident occurred. I was sent for by the gentle- 
man in attendance immediately after it had happened, and delivered by turning ; 
she died on the night of the fourth day. See Burns, p. 471, 5th edit., for a some- 
what similar case. Other cases have also come under my observation, whore a sharp- 
ness of the ridge of the pelvic brim anteriorly has been the occasion of a laceration 
of the uterine neck. 

f Chap. X. sect. 7, parag. 8. 

t Perfect relates an instance (case 78) in which a fall, six weeks previously, seemed 
to be the predisposing cause of rupture during labour. 

§ It is said that this rending sensation has been accompanied by a noise distinctly 
audible to the attendants in the room ; but as I was never present when the accident 
liapponed, I have no opportunity of verifying or refuting the assertion by my own 
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From that time, all proper uterine action ceases^ or becomes very 
much impaired. 

«Tf an extensive rent be formed at once, the probt^iility is that 
the labour pains will be instantly suspended ; but if it be only 
slight in the first instance, they will most likely be continued for 
some little time, though their character will be more feeble, and 
with each return of contraction there will be an increase in the 
laceration. Should the pains of parturition ei%rely cease, their 
place will be supidied by a new pain, referred fit one fixed spot, 
constant, most agonising, and much more difficuHiF to bear than the 
throes of labour. 

There is sehlom observed, consequent upon the accident, a 
copious hfiemorrhage. It might be supposed, a priori, as the 
vessels of the uterus are so large, that when they are torn, blood 
would be poured out rapidly from their lacerated cavities, as 
happens whun the placenta is partially separated before or after 
the cliild’s birth. But this is not the case ; there is seldom con- 
siderable flooding as a consequence of ruptured uterus, and 
sometimes there is but little or no increase of discharge whatever.* 
ICven should the vessels bleed freely, their contents need not 
escape externally ; for the head of the child may be so blocking 
up the pelvis, as to prevent the exit of the fluid through the 
vagina ; and it may bo cflused into the cavity of the abdomen. 

On making an examination soon after this new pain is com- 
plained of, we shall in most cases find that the head, which could 
be easily detected at our previous examinations, can now only just 
be touched, or it may have receded completely out of the reach of 
the finger, so as to elude our search. This is owing to the admis- 
sion of the child’s body more or less within the peritoneal cavity, 
through the rent thus accidentally made. Wc are not, however, to 
expect this as an universal symptom ; — though, when it does occur, 
it may be considered one of the strongest diagnostic marks we 
can observe, — because it is not unlikely that the head may 
have previously become locked in th# pelvis, having been forced 
into the cavity, by the contractions of the uterine fibres; and 
if it be firmly jammed, it is impossible that it can free itself 
so as to recede. • 

Occasionally, then, it will happen that the whole of the child’s 

observation. (See Observations on Ruptured Uterus, by Dr. Andrew Douglas, 
Loudon, 1785, p. 49 ; also Dewees, parag. 1382 ; and Perfect's Cases in Mid. vol. ii. 
p. 60.) Dr. Trnsk (American Jouni. of Med. Sciences, vol. xii. Januaiy and April) iu 
an elaborate paper, in which he has collected three hundred and three cases of this 
uocident, says, in one the noise of the laceration was sufficiently loud to ** awaken the 
physician who wa'fi taking a nap in the adjoining room.” 

* Hamilton (Pract. Obs. p. 377) says, according to his observation, that when the 
rent is transverse, an immense effusion of blood into tbo cavity of the abdomen 
follows ; but that longitudinal lacerations are not productive of the same effect. 
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body at once escapes through the rent into the abdominal cavity 
nay, the same strong eflbrt that caused the rupture has expelled 
both child and placenta into the peritoneal sac ; and the uterus 
continuing to contract and diminish its volume, as well as the 
length of the laceration, they have both been enclosed in a shut 
cavity, to which there is no sufficient outlet.* 

Cases arc on record also where the same contraction that 
caused tlie rupture has expelled the child into the world.t 

Whenever the foetus has thus escaped more or less out of the 
uterus into the cavity of the abdomen, its limbs may be traced 
through the abdominal parietes; the breech, legs, and perhaps 
the arms, may be felt tolerably distinctly. I 

The symptoms I have just enumerated are particular signs, and 
belong exclusively to tlie case we are considering; but there 
are others of a nSore general character, which soon take place, and 
are themselves also highly characteristic of the accident. The 
general symptoms, indeed, are exactly such as we should expect 
to meet with in cases of extensive injury to any of the abdominal 
viscera. The pulse soon flags, it becomes very quick, irregular 
pcrhax3s, and so feeble as to be scarcely pci’ceptible ; the respira- 
tion becomes hurried, laboured, and painful; the countenance 
anxious and dejected; the eyes sunken, dull, and fnexpressivc ; 
the belly swells rapidly, and almost immediately becomes very 
tender to the touch. . Vomiting of a dark-coloured matter super- 
venes, sometimes almost instantaneously, sometimes at a later 
period ; there is generally hiccough ; the extremities become cold 
and insensible ; a cold sweat breaks out on the face, forehead, 
neck, and chest ; and if delivery be not effected, the patient will 

* In a case that occurred within the knowledge of my father, the foctua was 
expelled into the belly through the rent, and by the same uterine effort the placenta 
was thrown into the world through the vagina. The midwife’s note that summoned 
my father to this case was v^ry graphic, and informed him at once of the nature of 
the accident that had occurred. It woa in these words, — “ Pray come directly, for 
the child is gone, and the after-bijdh is come.” — (Pract. Obs. part ii. case 217 ; case 
170, second edition.) 1 was eallea to a case of ruptured uterus, in which, although 
the head originally presented, I found on my arrival the breech offering itself. ' The 
laceration took place at the cervix, implicating also the vagina, while the head was 
entirely above the brim ; the head and shoulders of the child had escaped through 
thb new-made opening into the abdominal cavity, and the fundus continuing to con- 
tract, the breech was forced down into the situation the head had originally occupied; 
the child’s body was thus made to perform an evolution, and the breech passed into 
the pelvis : from which I extracted it with some difficulty. 

+ See Bums, p. 470. In a case of recovery after tins fearful accident, related by 
Mr. Currie, of Liverpool (London Med. Gaz. Feb. 27th, 1836), the breech presented, 
and the laceration took place between the expulsion of that part and the birth of the 
shoulders. In one case to which I was called, the child was expelled by the uterus 
subsequently to a laceration having occurred in the posterior part of the cervix. 

:}: The being able to trace the foetal limbs through the parietes 6f the abdomen, in 
conjunction with the recession of the head, almost or entirely out of the reach of the 
finger, is to be regarded as an infallible proof of this dangerous occurrence having 
taken place. 
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Jmost always gradually sink in a very few hours from the 
ccident. 

•Prognosis. — Although a laceration of the uterus is to be looked 
ipo.n as the most dangerous accident that can happen to any of 
.he ];)elvic • viscera during labour, with the exception only of a 
'upture of the bladder, still it is not to be considered necessarily 
atal : many cases of recovery are on record, as those detailed by 
-leister,* Peu,t Douglas, I and Kite;§ but, to name more recent 
luthors, the late Dr. Hamilton || met with one, so did his father.^ 
uladame La Chappelle,** IIadcn,tt Blundell, II Frizell,§§ Dunn,|||| 
Jurricjllll Birch,*** and Smith, of Maidstone, ttt besides some 
:)thers, each give us one. Davis, III Collins, §§§ M’Keever, lll||| and 
-ngleby,iririr have noted two ; my father saw three ; **** and I 
lave known two. Thus, although the accident miy^t be considered 

* Surgery, part ii. sect. 6, cap. xiii. sect. 14. Ho relates it as communicated to 
im by Runge, who was a roapcctablo surgeon at Bremen. The intestines were dU- 
.iiictly felt protruding through the rupture into the cavity of the uterus after the 
,hild was extracted. Rimge kept them back with his hand till the organ was aiif- 
iciently contracted to prevent them prolapsing again ; and the woman happily 
’ecovered. 

t Tratiquo des Accouch. 1694, p. 341. In this case the uterus was torn and 
jicrcod in several places by violeut ellbrts to deliver ; the iiock of the bladder was 
Use lacerated. 

X Observations on Ruptured Uterus, 1785 ; cose of Mrs. Manning, p. 7. 

§ Mem. Med. Soc. Loud. vol. iv. p. 253. I1 Select Cases in Mid. p. 138. 

II Outlines of Midwifery, 3rd edit. p. 348, note. 

** Annuaire Mod. Chirurg. tom. i. p. 542. 

ft Trans, of Soc. of Improvement of Med. and Chirurg. Knowledge, vol. ii. p. 181. 
tt Obstotricy, p. 704, note. 

§§ Trans, of King and Queen’s Coll. Phys. Dublin, vol. ii. p. 15. 
illl P^dinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal, vol. xl. p. 72. 
lit Med. Gazette, Fob. 27th, 1836, p. 854. 

*** Mod. Chirurg. Traus. vol. xiii. p. 357. ftf Ibid. p. 373. 

Xtt Obst. Med. p. 1070. §§§ Pract. Treatise, p. 247. 

111111 On Laceration of the Womb and Vagina, 1824. TIHH Obst. Med. p. 212. 

Pract. Obs. part ii. case 207, and two following; cases 170, 171, 172, second 
adition. All these three women became subsequently pregnant : one of them my 
father attended twice afterwards in labour ; auoUier died of ftooding, undelivei’ed, 
between tbe sixth and seventh month of gestation. On opening the body there was 
detected at the anterior part of the uterus a cicatrix, ruuuiug in an oblique direction, 
which evidenced the union that had taken place after the rupture. Frizell’s imtient 
had one child afterwards ; Dunn’s had two ; so had Lambron’s (vide p. 505, note, of 
tl^is work) ; and Douglas’s, it would appear, hjul three or four. In the year 1839 I 
was called to a patient, who, after a very lingoring labour, had been delivered of her 
first child by craniotomy seven hours and a half. An attempt had been made 
unsuccessfully to remove the placenta. I found the woman much exhausted ; the 
uterus was firm, the placenta wholly within it : on introducing my hand into tlio 
vagina, it passed through a rent in the back part, either of the vagina or cervix uteri, 
into the abdominal cavity. I felt the posterior peritoneal surface of the uterus dis- 
tinctly, as well as the intestines. 1 withdrew it, and again introduced it in a different 
direction, when it entered the uterine cavity. The placenta was strongly and uni- 
versally adherent. I separated it and took it away with some difficulty. No blood 
flowed either during or after the operation ; nor did any proper lochia appear, but in 
their place a most foetid discharge came on, which lasted till the twenty-first day ; a 
portion of putrid, fibrous matter, nearly as large and as thick as a woman’s hand, then 
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ns one of the most fovmklable cliaraeter, yet we are not to give np 
the case as hopeless ; we are botli authorised, and hound, to make 
some efforts to preserve the patient. 

Treatment. — I’lierc is hut one mode of practice, liowever, that 
offers the least c-hance of life — and that is speedy delivery. The 
instant I knew that the uterus had ruptured, 1 should proceed to 
extract the child — provided delivery could he accomplished — as 
being the most likely way to save the motlier, and the only means 
of preserving the infant.* If the head has entered the pelvis, and 
lias not retreated, so that the long or short forceps can he us(id, 
the child may be extracted by their agency. But we generally 
find that it has receded beyond the reach of that instrument; and 
we must then introduce the hand into the uterus, follow the child’s 
body through tha rent made into the abdomen, if it have escaped, 
search for the feet, draw it b}*^ their means back through the same 
opening into the cavity of the uterus, and extract it per v/igiiiatn.] 
If it should happen that after the breech and shoulders arc born, 
the head remains above the brim, and will not pass in conseipieiice 
of the contraction of the pelvic bones, we shall be comjiellcd to 
oi^en it behind the ear, and extract it as I have before directed. 1 
The preservation of the child, indeed, is not to be expected, and 
scarcely to be hoped for, under these circumstances ; for in almost 
every instance of ruptured uterus on record, and in all where 1 
have myself attended, except one, in which natural expulsion took 
jdace, the foetus has been born dead.§ LevretH insists upon the* 
necessity of cutting through the parietes into the, abdominal cavity 
immediately the event is detected; and Baudelocqueli thinks, if 
delivery cannot be perfected by the forceps, that this mode of 
removing the child is much preferable to extracting it by tin 
vagina. He limits delivery by the feet to those cases where they 


came away, — certainly no part of the placenta, — and the discliargc ceased ; she wa» 
able to leave her bed at the end of the mouth : five weeks after her eonfjiicment sho 
became the subject of melancholia, which at the end of a fortnight disappeared ; and 
slie siibsc(iuently recovered perfectly. She has, however, not menstruated since ; 
and I understand has lost all sexual desire. Her medical attendant tells mo slie is 
occasionally “ flighty.” Three other women I have delivered who, 1 expected, might 
recover, two having lived a week, and one six days. 

* I attribute the successful issue of this cafeo, in a groat measure, to the promiii- 
ness with which the woman was delivered after the accident had occurred.” — 
(Ramsbothom, Tract. Obs. part ii. p. 489; second edition, p. 480.) The recovery of 
the patient ‘'seems in a great measure to depend on the speedy removal of the child 
from among the viscera.” — (Douglas on Ruptured Utenis, p. 07.) “The author jm 
strongly impressed with the belief that nothing but immediate delivery can save 
the life of the woman." — (Hamilton, Tract. Obs. p. 383.) 

t Of the 21 cases in which I delivered after the uterus was lacerated, one was a 
breech case, two were transverse presentations, and all except one were extracted by 
the feet ; that child I delivered by the long forceps. J Page 350. 

§ Collins states (p. 217) that out of thirty-four children, two wore born alive; 
but this I should look upon as beyond the general avernge of live births. 

II L’Art des Accouchemens, p. 105. *11 Tarag. 2177, trans. 
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nre found at the os uteri, or where llie child remains entirely 
witliin tlie uterine cavit}", or where tlie vagina only is ruptured, 
the uterus itsell being uninjunjd. I tliink myself, the Jhdtish 
l)raetice suj)cri()r to that inculcah'd by Levret and Jhiudelocque. 
I)uring the i)assage of the cdiild from the abdomen through tlie 
uterine rent, great care must be taken lest any hdds of intestine 
be brought down witii it, and involved in the oiiening; because, 
on the uterus contracting, they would necessarily be strangu- 
lated, add very much to tlie xiresent sullering, and dissipate tlie 
slight cha,n(‘e of safety still remaining.^ 

Kvery circumstance (amniaded with rupture of the uterus is 
agonising to the ntniost extent; tlie suddenness and awful nature 
ot the accident, the rapid sinking of the vital powers, and the 
iilniost certain loss ot the infant, all combine to render this a ease 
(d most aggravated distress. To these may be added the horrible 
leeling ex])erienced in the delivery by tlie feet, upon the band 
being introduced into the centre of the abdomen of a living person. 
Nothing can be more appalling tlian the sensation comnmnieated 
by the intestines encircling hiid coiling round the fingers; Imt 
however liorri tying the idea, all fetdings of repugnance must give 
way before a sense of duty. It is seldom iiuder laceration of the 
uterus that the perforator can eitlicr be necessary or available as 
a means of delivery before the body of the betas is extracted: for 
if the head he locked in the, pidvis, which is not often the case, 
the laliour may most proliably be concluded by the forceps ; and 
if it rcmiiin entirely above the bjini, it will either have receded 
out of reach, or will be piislied up on the application of the instru- 
jiK nt, sulhcioiit resistance not being afforded to enable us to per- 
forate the cranial bones. I’his cause of disaj)pointment I have 
myself in no few instances experienced ; and 1 have found tiii’ii- 
ing, therefore, the operation most generally applicable to this 
e merge ncy.t 

As soon as delivt'ry is effected, a large dose of opium or 
morphia must be given, the utmost (piietude must he observed, 
ever} tiling stimulating — unless the dei)ressed state of the system 
requires the administration of some cordial — must be avoided, iind 
Alio restorative powers of nature must he trusted to for the re- 
covery. J know no medicines but those of the soothing kind tluit 
are likely to be of service ; and no other specific means can be 

* In Range’s and Currie’s cases, as well as many others on record, the intestines 
protruded thiougli the laceration into the uterine cavity , and Uaudelocquo (parag. 

int\)rnis us that they wore actually btnuigulated in a case that occurred under 
tlio Iiands of M. Percy. 

t Soo a case by >lr. Tovey (Taincct, Hoc. 4th, 1841), in which, although the head 
Wfus on tlie perineum, the application of the perfoiator Ciiused it to recede so far, 
that the hand was obliged to he introduced, and iho child turned and delivered )»y 
the leet. 
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adopted until inflammatory symptoms appear; when the case' 
must be treated upon common principles. 

But it is not always possible to deliver the t)atient by the 
natural passages. The mouth of the womb may be rigid, and 
not sufficiently dilated to admit of the hand being introduced; 
but this is rare ; or what is more pi-obable, — especially if the 
rent be in the fundus, or near it, — the ut(‘rus may have expelled 
the child and placenta entirely into the abdomen, and contracted 
so strongly as to have closed its cavity. Under such a state it 
would be most injudicious to endeavour to extract the child in 
the ordinary way, both because of the additional liazard, wliich 
must attend on any attempt to gain an entrance into the uterine 
cavity; and because, even were the hand admitted, the rent 
through which the child had escaped would be so much dimi- 
nished in extent by the contraction of the parietes, as to ])reclude 
the possibility of bringing the foetal body again througli it witliout 
considerably increasing it, and adding to the original danger. 

Ill these perplexing cases, it becomes a point of much nicety to 
determine whether the patient should be left to the resources 
which nature may supply, or whether any means should be taken 
for relieving the -abdomen from the presence of the fletal bod 3 \ 

There are many cases of reputed rupture of the uterus on 
record, in whioh the child has been left in the cavity of the abdo- 
men, and has been evacuated in a putrid state by abscess, tlie 
woman perfectly recovering. I am far from denying the jwxni- 
hility of such a termination to the case ; but I sliould look upon 
it as most imjprohahle; and 1 cordially coincide with Do wees ^ in 
the opinion, that almost all these cases have been instances of 
extra-uterine conception, and not of impregnation of the womb 
attended Avith rupture of the organ.t 

Feeling as I do that to leave the child in the cavity of the belly 
is almost certain death to the mother, I should seriously entertain 
the question, whether the parietes of the abdomen should not be 
divided, and the child extracted by that means, rather than that 
the patient should be abandoned to the chance of wliat nature 
might eflect ; and the answer must depend entirely on the cir- 
cumstances of the individual case. If the pulse, breathing, and 
countenance remained tolerably natural, — if her spirits were not 
greatly depressed, — if, indeed, she had not suffered so severe a 
- shock as is usual from the accident, — particularly if, after 
explaining to her what had occurred, she were anxious for the 

* Parag. 1861. 

+ The cases of this kind least liable to suspicion, perhaps, are tliose related by 
Baudelocque (parag. 2149), when it was believed that the uterus had been ruptured 
by a fall in the fourth month of pregnancy ; after which tho feetus was evacuated by 
abscess, through tho abdominal parietes; and the two given by Davis (p. 1072), 
whicb ooniirroil inirl^r tlio notiiie of T)r, and Mr, WindHor. 
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Operation to bo performed, I should have no hesitation in under- 
taking it. But if I found her sinking, — if the powers of life were 
ebbing fast, — and espcicially if tliirty or forty minutes had elapsed 
since the rupture, and tlie movements of the fmtus had (piite 
ceased, — 1. should by no means sanction the incision, because of 
the painful nature of the operation; and because I should presume 
it would avail notliiug, and might probably hasten her death. 
Much, then, must be left to tin; judgment of the practitioner; and 
his determination must depend entirely on the state of the 
patient, and the probability of the child’s being saved. For its 
sake, we ouglit to urge the operation immediately after the acci- 
dent witli gi* * * § eater force tluiii if half an hour or longer had elapsed, 
because, while tliere is a chance of its preservation, its welfare 
must be considered as well as that of the mother ; and tlie 
introduction of antesthetic vapours into practice has removed one 
groat objection to tlie performance of gastrotomy ; * but after its 
death, the mother, of course, would alone interest us. 

J^rotnoultorjf — Oenerally, laceration of the utcuais 

takes place without any symptoms indicating even the probability 
of its occurrence; but many premonitory signs have been noted 
by Ch*autz,l Levret,; Burns, § Hamilton, i; DMvis,1i and others, as 
foji'eruiincrs of tlie accident: these are all most unsatisfactory, 
and, unfortunately, scarcely in the least to be depended on. It 
would be most desirable, indeed, if some infallible precursor of 
this dreadful occurrence were discovered, that delivery might 
be elh‘cted befot’e the laceration happened, and thus the peril be 
averted. 

We certainly may fear that laceration will ensue, if the woman 
possessing a small pelvis has had one or more cliildrcii; if her 
previoiib labtiiirs had been lingering, and more than ordinarily 
jiainfiil; if for six or eight 1 lours she have been siiffiTing strong 
expulsive throes, attended witli little or no progress ; if she com- 
plain of a violent cramp -like pain in one particular part of the 
uterus, increased under a contraction, but never entirely dis- 
ap})earing, particularly if that should he the spot opposite the 
promontory of the sacrum, or behind the symphysis i)ubis. 

* Tlio operation of gastrotoniy after rupture of the uterus for the extraction of 
the infant, has very rarely been performed ; but there are the histones of soino 
succe^hful cases on record; thus M. Thibaut Desbois, of Mans, published one in 
which the mother recovered. — (Journal de Med. vol. iii. p. 448, Mai 1708.) M. Lam- 
Vjron operated in this manner twice on the same woman (B ludclocquc, trana. parag. 

2180) ; the last time saving both mother and child. She became pregnant again, 
and was delivered of a healthy child naturally. In vol. v. of Journal Compl^- 
meiitaire de la Diet, des Sciences Med. p. 189, Dec. 1819, a case of this kind is given, 
operated on by MM. Bernard, Latouche, and Jossot, in which tho woman was 
preserved. 

*t* De llupto Utoro, parag. xiv. + L’Art des Accouch. parag. 598. 

§ Mid. p. 492. 11 Pract. Obs. p. 385. I! Obst. Mod. p. 1069. 
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With the presence of such symptoms, I should consider it pro- 
bable that the uterus had received some injury, and I should 
fear that if the labour were allowed to go on unassisted, tht^ 
organ might rupture. Under these circumstances, 1 think the 
practitioner would be fully w^arranted ,in having recourse to 
delivery before the woman’s powers began to flag, provided the 
child could be extracted by the forceps, without injury either to 
itself or its i)aroiit. 

Though as much averse as any person can be from unnecessary 
instrumental interference, 1 have applied the long forceps with 
great success in some cases wdiere such a state of things was 
present, — not because the 2 )atient was sinking, but because of this 
fixed and agonising iiain, — dreading the possibility 6f rupture of 
the uterus.* 

I have seldom knowm a case in which the uterus ruptujed, 
where the attendant was not more or less blamed; and lhaf, as 
may be gathered from what I have advanced, must unjustly. 


LACERATION OF THE VAGINA 

is often complicated with rupture of the uterus; but occasiop- 
ally, the whole of its coats burst, while the uterus remains eiitirt', 
and the child escapes more or less into the abdominal cavity. |- 
Such cases are usually attended by symptoms similar to those 
that accompany rupture of the uterus ; they are almost equally 
dangerous, and are to be treated exactly on the same i)rinciples. 
Jlut a laceration of some of the fibres of the mucous membrane 


* Levret, Hamilton, Davis, and others, recommend liberal bleeding 'W^en such 
fi3’mptoms arine as they suppose threaten a laceration of tbo womb ; Hamilton and 
Davis, after venesection, administer full doses of opium. Both these means will bo 
useful to quiet inordinate uterine action ; hut I sliould prefer delivery witliout loss 
of time, if it could be accomplished safely. 

+ Laceration of the vagina, to the extent of allowing any part of the child to pass 
into the pentoneal cavity, is, as fur as I have been able to judge, a much rarer 
accident than rupture of the uterus. But Merriman (Sj-nopa. p. 35, note) mentions 
having seen two cases, each of which was occasioned by the midwife forcibly dragging 
the child swollen with putrid air into the world ; one wdll bo found in tlio Mod. 
Chinirg. Review, July, 1834, p. 224, transcribed from Siebold’s Journal; M‘Keever 
(Med. Chinirg. Review, Dec. 1821, p. 630) met with one; Ross (Annals of Med. vol. 
iii. p. 277) reports one, after which recovery took place ; the woiinon became again 
pregnant, and the same accident occurred at the same part of the vagina — she 
recovered a second time also ; and my father gives a case (part i. case 87, 166 of second 
edition) in which, after death, an extensive laceration of the posterior part of tlie 
vagina was discovered communicating with the cavity of the belly, but not implicating 
the uterus. I was called to a case once, in which the anterior part of the vagina bad 
given way below the os uteri, and the child had escaped between the uteiais and 
bladder into the cavity of the belly ; both the latter organs remaining uninjured. 
I shouUl Bca,rcely have supposed it possible for such au accident to occur without 
one or other of these organs being implicated in the rent, if dissection had not posi- 
tively convinced mo of the fact. 
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and muscular coat at the hack part of the vagina sometimes takes 
place, Avhilc the head is occupying the pelvis. This is most usual 
hi first labours, when rigidity exists, and the parts dilate with 
more than ordinary diJIiculty. 

^ The medical attcndaui may perhaps be sensible that a lacera- 
tion has occurred; but it may take place when neither the medical 
man nor the patient is at all aware of wliat has happened, the 
pain whicli the parts are sulfering being but little increased by the 
fibres giving way. After the birth, inflammation will supervene, 
the healing process will be established, and in the next labour a 
small cicatrix may perhaps be felt, which may give the first indi- 
cation of the previous occurrence. 

Treatment . — If tlie laceration were to a great extent, — if we 
fearc'd it might run into the rectum, or uj) to the os uteri, w(' 
shauld hasten the delivery of the child by the forcexis, provided 
that instrument could bt; used with advantage; but if it were 
trifling, the labour must be allowed to proceed in the natural way, 
the rent being carefully watched; and the perineum must be most 
assiduously su])])orte(l, as soon as the head comes to rest upon it. 
After the labour is complek^d, a i)oultice may be applied: and if 
there be no contra-indicating symx)toms, a full dose of opium 
may be given ; and the bowels should be early relieved. 


llUrrURE OF THE BT.ADDEll. 

A juorc fatal accident even than rupture of the uterus, is the 
bursting of the bladder during labour, and the evacuation of its 
contents into the peritoneal sac.* It appears to me that this 
accident must always be the eilect of neglect or improper inter- 
ference ; it very seldom indeed, or never, can occur in the hands 
of a careful and judicious surgeon. The kidneys under lingering 
labour rarely secrete the same quantity of urine in the same S])ace 
of time as they are accustomed to do in the ordinary states of the 
system, because much of the fluids is carried off by perspiration ; 
and the secretions of the skin and urinary organs are in a gi^eat 
degree vicarious ; but at the same time the action of these organs 
*is b}'^ no means suspended ; a certain quantity of urine is con- 
stantly distilling through the ureters, and the bladder becomes at 
length dibtended. If this distension is allowed to proceed beyond 
a certain point, it will burst, and the case becomes perfectly 
hopeless. 

The rash or careless employment of instruments under a dis- 


* This accident is fortunately very rare ; but two cases to which tny father was 
railed will be found detailed iu part i. of his Ti’act. Oba. cases SD and 90, first edition; 
1 58 and 159 of the second. 
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tended state may also cause laceration. If the forceps be applied’ 
while the bladder is full, the action of the instrument is very 
likely to occasion it to give way ; and for this reason I have before 
particularly inculcated the necessity of tfioroughly evacuating this 
viscus before any attempts at delivery a-^c imide. 

Sijmptoins . — When laceration of the bladder has taken place,' 
the symptoms are exceedingly distressing and strongly marked ; 
they are very much like those cliaraeterising a rupture of the 
uterus ; the recession of the child, however, the being able to 
trace its limbs through the abdominal parietes, and any increase 
of discharge through tiie vagina, being wanting ; — they are, the 
appearance of a sudden and violent })aiii in the region of the 
bladder, accompanied with a shriek, and often also with a declara- 
tion by the patient that something has burst within her ; a rapid 
sinking of the powers of life ; a general tumefaction, and great 
tenderness of the abdomen. The labour-pains — which usually 
cease on a rupture of the uterus — continue for an uncertain time, 
till they decline as a consequence of exhausted powers. The 
particular symj)toms present in this case, and absent in rupture 
of the uterus, are, a loss of the vesical tumour which before could 
be fell distending the abdominal 2)arietes, and in its stead a more 
diffused swelling of the belly, combined with some degree of 
fluctuation. 

Since rupture of the bladder is so universally fatal, and since it 
can usually be prcivented if proper attention be paid, it becomes 
our duty, under lingering labour particularly, to keep a watchful 
eye over its condition ; and if it become immoderately full, to 
relieve it by the catheter. It is possibles however, that the urethra 
may be a little turned to one or other side, out of its regular 
straight course, by the pressure of the head, and difliculty may be 
(experienced in introducing a silver instruinent ; if such an impe- 
diment should exist, it must not be overcome by force, but a 
flexible male catheter must be used instead. 

It has never occurred to me to meet with a case in which it 
was necessary to puncture the bladder during labour, owing to 
an inability to introduce the catheter : but such may doubtless 
possibly occur ; and if so, the puncture should be made imme- 
diately above the symphysis pubis, in the hope that the perito- 
neum, drawn up by the rising of the bladder from the pelvis, may 
escape injury. 

I'reatment . — Regarding this accident as unavoidably fatal, and 
considering that the woman will most certainly die, I think that 
our principal care should be directed to the preservation of the 
child, and to the endeavour to extract it by the forcei)S, or by 
turning before it has ceased to live. 

If there were indications of its being still alive, I should con- 
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•sider the use of the perforator in most cases unjustifiable, and it 
would become a question whether, if no means of delivery per vias 
natiirales^ could be resorted to, compatible with its safety, the 
Ca?sarejin section sliould iu;t be performed. 

Such a. mode of delivc) . , however, should never be contemplated 
•while the woman’s powers remain at all vigorous, or the uterine 
contractions continue active ; for so long there is a cliance both 
of the child’s life being preserved in utero, and also of the labour 
being terminated naturally. 

'J'he death of the child, when it does occur, is dependent on the 
exhausted state of the mother’s system, and not upon any destroy- 
ing influence existing within its own person. 

The child, then, having been extracted, allhougli our solicitude 
for the mother’s preservation be wrought up to the highest pitch, 
I fear any further eflorts to save her will be fruitless and dis- 
appointing'. I cannot coincide with a great authority in this city, 
who has suggested the possibility of opening the abdominal cavity, 
sponging out the extravasated urine, cleansing the peritoneum, by 
ablutions of warm water, drawing up the bladder, placing a ligature 
around the lacerated opening, and hoping for a successful issue.* 
I would pi’ofor abandoning the woman to her fate, certain and 
4^arful as it is, to attempting such a means of prolonging her 
existcmcc ; u])on the principle, that 1 would rather sit quietly at 
her side, and watch her gradually sink by the hand of nature, tliaii 
myself be the instrument of hastening her end. 


SYNCOrE NOT rnODITOKP r.Y ILEAIORnilAGE OR LACERATION OF 
THE GENITAL ORGANS. 

I3(jth din ing and after labour, wmnen occasionally become the 
subjects of syncope, unconnected cither with hamiorrliage or 
lacei-ation of any of the organs more immediately concerned in 
2 )arturition. In women of a delicate habit, nervous and hysterical 
slight faintings under the first stage of labour are by no means 
uncommon ; and in the higher ranks of life, therefore, such 
com^ili cations are most frequently observed. They are also not 
.unusually met wdth in the abodes of poverty, where a want of 
l)ro 2 )er ventilation and sufficient nourishment combines, perhaps, 
with an habitual use of ardent spirits, to destroy the vigour of 
the system, and incapacitate it from bearing up against the 
exertion attendant upon labour. Such cases require but little 
consideration ; the vital powers must be sustained at a cortaii 
l)oint by the stimulus either of w^arrath, fresh air, easily digestible 
nutriment, or by the judicious use of wine, sinrits, ether, or 
ammonia. 

* See BlinidelTs Obstet. by Castle, p. 479. 
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If organic disease in any of the viscera, particularly those 
of the thorax, sudden deafli may take place, consequent on the 
violent struggles attendant on the expulsive pains ; an aneurisn}^ 
or an abscess, may burst ; or the heart may be choked, or its 
action otherwise impeded.* 

But a more simple cause of sjmeope after the child’s birth, 
independently of hannorrhage, consists in the collapse consequent 
on tlie rapid abstraction of that pressure from the abdominal 
viscera and large vessels of the trunk, to which they liad been so 
long accustomed. When treating of artificial delivery under 
placental presentations, I referred to this sudden change in the 
relative situation of the contents of that cavity, as adding, in no 
small degree, to the danger of the case ; and 1 have known faint- 
ness and death occur quickly after the process of labour had been 
naturally comi3leted, when there was no haemorrhage to account 
for the fatal result, and when dissection neither discovered *any 
organic disease, nor threw the least liglit on the immediate cause 
of dissolution. 

Such attacks of syncope most frequently follow rapid labours * 
and ])atients of a relaxed fibre, whose minds possess a gloomy 
turn, — especially those who have entertained deeply -rooted appre- 
hensions with regard to their recovery, — arc most usually tl^e 

* I was once requested to be present at tho inspection of tho body of a woman, 
about foiiiy years old, who had died suddenly in labour of her first cluld. Slie liac 
been for seven years subject to great difficulty of breatliing, with cough, which hac 
latterly increased, and the sputum had been occasionally streaked with blood. Some 
hours after the merabranos had ruptured, while standing by tho bedside, during ar 
uterine contraction, she seized hold of hor attendant’s arm, and, witho\it uttering ar 
expression, she fell on the floor dead. On opening tho body, wo found in the twe 
cavities of the pleurao nearly three pints of serum ; the lungs, in<lopendently of thoi 
compressed state, were liealthy; the pericardium also contained a considerable 
quantity of fluid. 

On another occasion I was requested by an old pitpA to assist him in iuve.stigatin^. 
tho cause of death in a patient, aged twenty-eight, who suddenly expired innnediatelj 
after having given birth to her fourth child. She had been for throe or four years sub 
ject to violent palpitations, and much d ifficulty of breathing, on the least exertion, over 
walking slowly up stairs; she had constant cough, and occasionally expoctoratec 
small quantities of blood. My friend was not called until the os uteri was entirely 
dilated ; the labour was unusually easy ; the child was horn an hour after he enteroc 
the room ; and the same pain which expelled the breecb, also threw off the placenta 
She appcoi’ed not to have suffered mucli from fatigue, and inquired concerning tlr 
sex of the child. "While, however, her attendant was tying the funis, ho obscrvcC 
that she was attacked with a slight convulsion ; and before he could got round to th 
side of the bed near which her head lay, she had ceased to breathe. Tho uterus wa* 
firmly contracted, and contained a very small quantity of coagula ; the viscera of th 
abdomen were remarkably healthy ; the lungs were healthy in structure, but gorge 
with blood ; the heart was small, and very flaccid ; the mitral valve was muc 
thickened, and the communication between the left auricle and ventricle would 6iih 
just admit tho end of the little finger: There were about five ounces of serum in th 
pericardium. These cases would teach us to watch a patient narrowly under labou 
in whom there bad previously existed any symptoms of organic disease, either of tii 
heart, the lungs, or, indeed, of any other organ connected with tlio respiratory o 
circulating avstemB. 
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subjects of this dangerous affection. My father states, that it is 
observed more frequently when the child is still-born, and refers 
it partly to despondency, the consequence of such an aggravated 
disappointment.* The liberal admission of fresh air, placing the 
head and j^houlders rathe c below the level of the other parts of the 
body, the exliibition of roj>eated small doses of stimuli, the appli- 
cation of warmth to the extremities, abdominal friction, and espe- 
cially the adaptation of a properly contrived broad bandage, girt 
tightly round the person, seem to offer the most effectual means 
of restoring the tone of the circulating system. 
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by the side of the liead (Plate 80) or breech, sometimes occurs 
during labour. The loop, however, cannot descend until after the 
]iiemhraues liave ru])tured; and usually it x>asscs down the moment 
the liquor amiiii is evacuated. The longer the cord is, the more 
likely is this accident to happen; and should it have gravitated to 
the os uteri, and collected tliere in a fold, it is scarcely possible 
to prevent the coil being carried down into the vagina by the rush 
of the escaping fluid. 

• Such an occurrence brings with it not the least danger to the 
mother ; — tlie labour goes on as well as if it had not hiip]>ened ; 
for since the space occupied by the fallen funis is most incon- 
siderable, it cannot impede the regular advance of the process. 
Put the child must always be placed in greater or less jeopardy ; 
the peril is generally extreme, and entirely dependent on pressure. 
Since tlie life of the fmtus is sustained by the circulation through 
tlie cord, any interruption to the free passage of the blood must 
inoduce linzard; and if H be suspended for any lengtli of time 
c-out.inu<uisly, death wiiren^uc, as surely as if breathing were pre- 
vented attei* birth ; t and it therefore becomes a matter of great 
moment that we should adopt some plan for its preservation. Not 
that it is absolutely necessary the fmtus should perish because the 
funis prolapses ; but the chaiiCes are much against its being born 
living, unless means are taken to protect it. I 

• DiarjHOHis . — There will be no difficulty iu detecting the cord 
lianging in the vagina. 13y its softness, smootlincss, and rouiid- 
iicss, and particularly by its pulsation, should the fa^tal circu- 


* Tract. 01)s. part i. p. 207, first edition ; llfi of the second. 

f Miiuriceau (Maladies do^ Femmes Grosses, livre ii. chap, xxvi.) supposed the 
<'K.p()Bure of tho funis to the cold air occasioned the child’s death; but this is 
evidently erroneous. 

J Colling (p. 346) states, that out of ninety-sovou cases of prolapsed funis which 
occurred in tlie Dublin Lyipg-iu Hospital during his mastership, twenty-four children 
were born alive ; and of sixty-six during Dr. Clarke’s, seventeen were born alive. 
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lation be still carried on, — it may be distinguished both from any 
part of the child, as well as from any of the maternal structures. 

Treatment. — If tlu^ pulsation have entirely ceased for some 
time, — especially if the cord be external, and have become cold 
and flaccid, — there can remain no doubt of the child’s death. 
The continuance of tlie fold in the vagina is, under such cir*- 
cumstances, of no importance ; and the labour may be allowed to 
proceed uninterfered with. But if the arteries be still beating, 
whether in a natural manner, or more feebly, it is right that wc 
should attempt to guard the vein as well as them from the pressure 
which they must more or less experience before the birth is 
perfected. 

With this intention, four methods have been proposed : — carry- 
ing the prolapsed cord to tliat paii of the pelvis where there is 
most room, and where it will be most out of the way of injury; — 
turning the child, and delivering by the feet ; — returning tlic funis 
within the uterus, and keeping it above the presenting i)art until 
the fa^tus is pai’tly in the world ; — and delivering by the forceps 
as early as is practicable. 

It will seldom be possible to preserve the funis from pressure 
by carrying it to one or other side of the pelvis ; for the volume of 
the fetal head is so nearly adapted to the cai^acity of the pebna 
cavity, as to leave but little space unoccupied. This mode of pro- 
ceeding, then, is very unsatisfactory, because but of partial benefit; 
and in few cases can it be trusted to. Turning the child, ami 
delivering by the feet, has received the sanction of most obste- 
trical autliorities of the present day, provided the presence of the 
funis at the os uteri be discovered before the membranes break, or 
it prolapse while the head remains flemting, as it were, entirely 
above the brim : tlie os uteri being in a dilated or easily dilatable 
condition. Thus Denman* counsels us, “ If the cliild be living, 
and the presenting part remain high up in the pelvis, — especially 
if the pains have been slow and feeble, — it w ill generally be better 
to pass the hand into the uterus, to turn and deliver by the fciet, 
using, at the same time, the precaution of carrying up tlie de- 
scended funis, that it may be out of the way of compression.” 
But lie afterwards utters a sentiment which w^ould I’cnder the 
instruction just quoted almost a dead letter, in these words : 
“ No attempts to save the child are on any account to be made, 
but such as can be practised without the chance of iiiiuring the 
mother.” t 

Burns I says, *‘As soon as the os uteri wdll admit the intro- 
duction of the hand, the child Should be turned but if the pre- 
sentation be advanced before we arc called, he recommends 


Cliap xviii. sect. 3. 


+ Sect. 4. 


t rrincip. ofMid. p. 388. 
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•“ removing the cord to that part of the pelvis where it is least 
apt to be compressed;” or, what is still better, pushing it above 
the head, because “ this is less violent, and safer, than attemi)ts 
to turn in an advanced stage of labour.” Dewees tells us, if 
the cord prolapses, turning may be had recourse to: — 1st, When 
•the uterus is sufficiently dilated or dilatable for the operation ; 
^nd, When the head is still inclosed in tlic uterus ; 3rd, When 
there is no deformity of pelvis to defeat the object of the opera- 
tion.” Gooc]i,t after premising that w^e are not justified in 
adopting any measure which will endanger the life of the mother, 
adds, “ If we detect a lu’esentation of the funis when the os uteri 
is nearly dilated, the membranes entire, and the parts in a relaxed 
state, no one w’ould here hesitate to turn and deliver, as it may be 
done with ease and safety.” Campbell t thinks, that, “of all the 
methods proposed for managing these cases when the passages 
are* ])rej)ared, or when the labour is not too far advanced, timiing 
is decidedly the most pif'pcr; but this practice is not unexception- 
able.” Hamilton § supposes w e are bound to turn, if we detect 
a presentation of the fuliis before the membranes mixture ; but 
that arc not warranted in doing it afterwards. 

I have thought it right to cite the opinions of these eminent 
practitioners at length, because tJjey are at variance with my own, 
and because I wish to i)ut the case as fairly before the student as 
I can. No argument that I have ever lieard has inclined me to 
adopt their practice as a general principle ; and I perfectly agree 
with Baudelocque, i! that, “although the accident is dangerous, the 
precept of delivering iiistantly, by turning the child, if adhered 
to indiscriminately, is not less so.” He advises, that nothing 
should be done until we ascertain what course nature is likely to 
take, and the degree of compression the umbilical cord is suffering; 
for he thinks that the natural expulsion is often more rapid than 
the extraction could bo. Conquest II seems adverse to turning 
under these circumstances; nor does Blundell’'* nor Collins It 
sanction the practice. Merriman+I states that turning can only 
be resorted to under a combination of the four following circum- 
stances : — pulsation in the cord, proving the life of the child ; its 
head not having yet entered the pelvis ; the pains not being 
"strong ; and there existing a relaxed state of the external j3arts, 
to adpiit of the ready extrication of the head ; and, indeed, if 
delivery by this means is ever undertaken, Merriinan’s judicious 
rules should be rigidly adhered to. I would even venture to add, 


* System of Mid. p. 262. 
t System of Mid. p. 320. 
li Tarag. 1122, transl. 

** Obst. by Cfjfltle, p. 610. 


+ Compend. p. 239. 

§ MS. Lcct. 1821. 

1 Outliues, 1837, p. 136. 
ft Pract. Treatise, p. 344. 
Xt Synopsis, p. 96. 
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that under this favourable state of things, no man would bo 
justified in terminating the labour manually, unless he had ac- 
quired by practice some experience in the operative department 
of his profession. 

The objections which I take to this mode of proceedijng depend 
partly on the hazard in which the mother must be involved under 
every case of turning, however favourable the attendant circum- 
stances, and however skilfully the operation is performed; and 
partly on the danger which the^ child must suffer from compres- 
sion of tlie umbilical cord itsefl^ljuring the passage of its shoulders 
and head through the pelvis; and this danger will be extreme, if 
the pelvis be of small dimensions, or the soft parts preternaturally 
rigid. 

The practice I would recommend for the adoption of the young 
surgeon, provided the subsidence of the funis at the os uteri be dis- 
covered before the membranes break, is to keej) the patient per- 
fectly quiet in one posture, — ^to prevent her moving off the bed, to 
caution her strongly against exerting her voluntary efforts, — not to 
leave the chamber on any account, — and to be most careful in pre- 
serving the bag of membranes perfect. The moment it has ruptured, 
to introduce two or three fingers of the left hand, or the whole 
hand, if necessary, into the vagina, — to carry the loop up above 
the presenting part of the head, — and to retain it there until the 
next pain comes on, in the hope that the licad will be propelled 
somewliat downwards, while the funis remains above. Should 
it, however, again descend, another attempt may be made ; tlie 
fingers need not be withdrawn until two or three pains have been 
suffered, and it is quite probable that the head will tlien have 
passed down so low as to preclude the likelihood of the cord 
again prolapsing. We shall often, however, be disappointed by 
the loop re-appearing as soon as we remove our fingers : if that 
should be the case after the cord has been returned, a small piece 
of soft sponge, as advised by Ilogben * and Hopkins, t may be 
introduced, to act as a stay on which it may rest. This mode of 
proceeding I have two or three times found efficacious ; and both 
Gooch and Blundell have succeeded in saving the child by such 
means. 

Mauriceau I did not overlook this cause of danger to the foetus, 
and he recommended that the descending loop should be passed 
up by the end of the fingers ; and if it would not remain above 
the head, but descended again as soon as the hand was removed, 
that a piece of soft linen should be introduced on which it might 
rest; that another piece of linen steeped in warm wine should 
be carried ux) to the mouth of the womb, to prevent the funis 

* Obstetric Studies, p. 62. t Accoucheur’s Vatle-Mecum^ p. 193. 

X Livre ii. chap. xxvi. 
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’ becoming chilled ; and if these means do not succeed in preserv- 
ing the cord above the head, to turn the child with great care, 
•and deliver by the feet, provided that operation could be accom- 
plished without endangering the mother. Dr. Cohn Mackenzie * 
wrapped ‘the prolapsed fold in a leathern purse, with a mouth 
that closed by a running string; and carried both within the 
uterus together. This last method possesses no superiority over 
the piece of sponge ; and it is not impossible that the vessels of 
the funis might be so compressed by their envelope as to suspend 
the flow of blood through them. The late Sir Richard Croft, 
knowing the difliculty of preserving the coil of cord above the 
head, advised thn,t it should be carried by tlie hand into the 
uterus, and suspended on a limb, which would effectually -prevent 
its future descent. He iniblishcd two cases, t in which he prac- 
tised this method successfully, and informed Dr. Denman that 
he had also met with others equally fortunate. His suggestion, 
however, has not been generally followed ; and I cannot myself 
recommend it, because * of the difficulty of accomplishing the 
object, and because there must always be some risk to the mother 
in the introduction of the hand within the uterus. The passing 
the hand into the uterine cavity, indeed, is never to be adopted 
without grave occasion, and a tolerable certainty of being able to 
accomidish the end for which it was undertaken. 

Many mechanical means have been invented for the purpose of 
retiu’iiing the funis into the uterus after it has once iirolapsed, 
and retaining it there, above the head of the child, out of the way 
of pressure. Some of these are ingenious enough ; but moat of 
them are complicated. It is impossible that wt should be able to 
carry constantly with us any instrument only designed for the 
purpose under consideration; and indeed, when we regard the 
rarity of this accident, + to do so would appear absurd : on 
the other hand, the occurrence is likely to have compromised the 
child’s life before wo could obtain an instrument from home. If, 
therefore, we can manufacture for ourselves on the spur of the mo- 
ment an efficient, extemporaneous contrivance, simple, and of easy 
application, it is evident that a material and valuable point will be 
. gained. This I think we may ahvays do. We shall only require 
a piece of thin whalebone, from eight to twelve inches long, and 
half an inch wide, and less than a yard of narrow tape ; both 
which may be obtained wherever women are present. Near one 
end of the whalebone two holes should be bored about an inch 
asunder ; the tape should be carried through first one, and 
tlien the other ; so that the loop should lie lengthwise on the 

* Denman, loco citato. + London Mod. Journ. 1786, p. 38. 

+ Churchill, Oper. Mid. p. 234, gives the average at 1 in every 276^ cases. 

L L 2 
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whalebone, between the holes, and both strings should hang down' 
on the same side. When used, the fold of funis must be placed 
within the loop, and the tape drawn moderately tight, — not suffi- 
ciently so, however, to impede the circulation through the umbi- 
lical vessels ; — and the end of the instrument thus charged must be 
carried up into the uterus above the child’s head ; 
the tape must then be taken away, by puUing at 
that half of the string which is passed through 
the lower hole, the funis released, and the whale- 
bone withdrawn. If the fold comes down again, 
it may again be returned, and the instrument 
may be left for some little time just within the os 
uteri, where from its form and pliability, it is not 
likely to do any injury.* A knot may be made at 
the extremity of that piece of the tape which is to 
be pulled clown, to distinguish it from the other. 

Annexed is a diagram of this kind of instru- 
ment : — A, the whalebone. B, the two j^ortions of 
the tai)e. C, the fold of funis loosely fixed in the 
loop. 

Should the membranes have broken some time 
before the patient is first seen, the same means 
will avail, if the head be still above the pelvic 
brim. But if it have descended within the scope 
either of the long c^r the short forceps, and the 
pulsations in the umbilical arteries are quick, weak, 
and intermittent (particularly if they should be sus- 
pended during each uterine contraction), while the 
i)rogress of the labour is slow, one or other of 
these instruments may be employed to facilitate 
the birth, f In their application, however, we must 
be extremely careful that the funis is not pinched 
between the head and the blade, — else we shall 
run into the very danger we seek to avoid, and 
our interference will be highly injurious, instead 
of useful. The extraction must be as rapid as is 
consistent with the mother^s safety. 

It is always desirable, when the funis descends, 
to inform the patient’s friends of the great pro- 
bability there is that the child may be born still, 
and to require that the common means for its 
resuscitation should be in readiness on its expulsion ; and if she 


* For this idea I am indebted to Mr. Samuel Steele Perkins, of Exeter, who was 
kind enough to furnish me with it in the year 1843. 

+ All the authorities I have mentioned advise delivery by the forceps if the head is 
in the pelvis, the labour progressing slowly, and the soft parts relaxed. 
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'herself is inquisitive about the extraordinary attention we think it 
necessary to pay her, we may candidly confess to her that the 
•navel-string has fallen down ; and add, that the accident does not 
in the least endanger her safety, but that our solicitude is for the 
preservation of her babe. 

If the funis prolapse by the side of the breech, if it be found 
impossible to keep it within the uterus, and the vessels be suffer- 
ing compression — traction, by passing a finger, the loop of a 
handkerchief, or a blunt hook around the thigh, may be made to 
terminate the labour more speedily ; and if it pass down while the 
child lies transversely, turning must bo had recourse to ; the 
operation being undertaken, not because the cord descends, but 
because of the unfortunate situation of the infant. 


DESCENT OF THE HAND BY THE SIDE OF THi: HEAD OB 

BREECH 

is another complication of labour, by no means so serious as the 
case last considered, but which occasionally is productive of much 
embarrassment. One hand only may piolapse (plate 81), or both 
may at the same time descend. It is owing to the original posi- 
tion of the foetus in utero. I have already shown that the most 
usual situation of the arms is their being crossed upon the chest : 
but that sometimes one, and occasionally both, are placed against 
an ear : and when this is tlie case, on the evacuation of the liquor 
amnii a descent of the limb is very likely to take place. 

Tliough not dangerous to the life cither of the mother or her 
offspring, this accident is in a degree unfortunate for both ; — for 
the mother, because tlie hand occupies a certain quantity of space, 
.and may therefore proportionably retard the labour; — for the 
foetus, because the pressure on the cartilaginous structure of the 
wrist may so injure the limb as to be of serious eventual conse- 
quence ; and this especially if both prolapse. I have not myself, 
however, in any case seen much injury result. 

It is not difficult to detect the hand at the brim of the pelvis, 
even before the membranes break. There is no part of the body 
• with wJiicli it is likely to be confounded, except the foot; and the 
marks I have enumerated * will, if borne in mind, be sufficient to 
distinguish the one limb from the other. 

Treatment . — I have before directed that, whenever the hand 
was detected at the os uteri, an accurate examination should be 
made to determine, as soon as possible, wdiether the shoulder was 
above ; or whetlier the head or some other part was presenting ; 
because our treatment entirely depends on the information we 


page 364. 
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then acquire. Thus, if the shoulder present, or the fujtus lie 
otherwise transversely, turning must be had recourse to, whicl 
operation is not necessary if either the head or the breech ofler 
themselves to the finger. Should the case i)rove such as we are 
now considering, our duty is to keep the prolapsed limb above 
the presenting part, that as little impediment as possible ma} 
exist to the easy expulsion of the foetus. With this view, on the 
rupture of the membranes, the total hand may be embracec 
between the two first fingers of our left hand, and returned with- 
out force or violence within the os uteri : it may tlicre be kep 
until two or three pains have propelled the head sufficiently dowr 
to preclude the probability of a fresh descent ; and I have ir 
numerous instances, even when the hand was lying low in the 
vagina, succeeded in returning it with a facility far beyond m3 
expectation. If we withdraw our fingers immediately we lij^vc 
passed it up, the next pain will probably again protrude it, anc 
we may find it requisite to return it many times. Should we be 
foiled in keeping it out of the way in this manner, a piece o* 
sponge may be used, as recommended when the funis prolapses 
and if it gives us continued trouble, rather than irritate the 
vagina or Os uteri, we had better allow it to remain down, anc 
take the chance of its being slightly swollen.* It is not necessarj 
to deliver instrumentally, merely because the hand is in the 
vagina ; but if the j^elvis be narrow in its diameter, and especially 
if both hands are protruded, so much room may be occupied b^ 
them as materially to interfere with the easy passage of the head 
and such symptoms of exhaustion may possibly be induced a^ 
will require the application of instruments, to terminate th 
labour. 

I am perfectly persuaded that most of those cases which w 
sometimes hear of, where the fetal hand presented in the vaginr 
and it was supposed that the shoulder had been raised, and th 
head brought to the pelvic brim, have been mistaken ; and that th 
child did not originally lie transversely ; but that the presentatio 
was the hand by the side of the head. I have myself more tha 
once heard the ease with which this evolution could be effecte 
mentioned, and the sui)eriority of this mode of turnino over tha 
commonly practised, — and which, indeed, I have recommended,— 
strongly insisted on ; and I have always suspected some error i 
the diagnosis : for I know by experience how difficult it is to pus 
up the shoulder, and bring the head to the os uteri, when th 
membranes have been some time ruptured. 

By referring to plate 81, it will be perceived how easily 
simxde case, such as I am now describing, might be converte 

* Barlow (Essays, p. 407) ^inks that, ovea if both hands protrude, it is better nc 
to interfere, but to allow to pa^s by tha side of the head. 
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*into one of the most difficult in obstetric surgery; for if the hand 
be brought fully down, so as to appear externally, under the 
•supposition, foS* instance, that it was a foot, tlie head will very 
likely be canted over one ilium, the shoulder and chest will be 
^ impacted -in the brim of the x)clvis, and a transverse ])resentation 
will be formed, whicli will require the introduction of the liand, 
and the version of the foetus, before the labour can be completed : 
and tins should be an extra warning to us perfectly to assure our* 
selves of the position of the child before we interfere by traction 
at a limb. 


UNUSUAL QUANTITY OF LIQUOR AIMNII. 

The presence of an excessive quantity of liquor amnii will 
sometimes retard the process in the first stage; though this is 
certainly a rare cause of lingering labour. It is looked upon as a 
dropsy of the amnion. Sometimes this inordinate secretion com- 
inences at the early period of pregnancy ; more frequently not 
until after some months' have passed ; and probably about the 
time of quickening. It is generally combined with dropsical 
symptoms, either ascites or anasarca; and veiy frequently the 
child is dropsical also. The uterus has been known to contain 
many quarts of fluid.^ \Vb(m this preterniitural distension is the 
cause of lingering labour, it may be known by the size which 
the woman has attained, by the xiains being weak and ineffective, 
by the cervix uteri bciing largcdy develox^ed, and, after the os uteri 
has begun to oj)en, by there evidently being a large quantity of 
fluid between the finger and the presenting of the foetus. 

Tlie ballotenient, sliould the head x^i’usent, is also very distinctly 
marked, even before labour has commenced. Whenever this state 
is known to exist, the membranes should be ruptured ; the uterus 
will then colbqise around the body of the child, its j)owers, which 
had been hitherto fruitlessly expended, will be directed into a 
serviceable channel, and the case will make proxiortionably rajiid 
progress. 

Labour, indeed, generally in this kind of case comes on ])Ye- 
maturely, and sometimes it is necessary to induce it artificially, 
* by letting off the liquor amnii before the term is completed. This 
should be done in all instances if the patient’s breathing be 
greatly embarrassed, or her life be brought into any jeopardy : for 
her safety is not to be i)ut into com^ietition with the xireservation 
of a child, so often under these circumstances born either dead or 
diseased.t 

The diagnosis of dropsy of the amnion, before labour has 

* Seo Lee’s Clinical Mitlwifeiy, cases 166, 168, 171 (in 'whick there wore ter 
quarts), and 172. t Lee’s Clin. Mid. pp. 94 and 96. 
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begun, is sometimes very difficult, especially if it be combined’ 
with ascites. When there is a large quantity of fluid present 
within the uterus, there will be a distinct sensatiotl of fluctuation; 
which may lead to the belief cither that the case is one of abdo- 
minal or ovarian dropsy ; and unless great pains be taken in our , 
investigation, the mistake that is likely to arise might end in the 
most disastrous results. The best means to clear up the difficulty 
is by an examination per vaginam ; we shall tlien find the cervix 
considerably developed and expanded, a sense of propulsion will 
be communicated to the finger, if jilaced against the uterine neck, 
on making i)ercussion on the abdomen with the other hand ; and 
the ballotement of the foetus will be clearly perceptible, especially 
if we place the woman in the upright j)osture.* 

It is scarcely worth while to enter here into the causes of this 
morbid condition. Some have referred it to the maternal system, 
and others to diseased action originating in the fmtal ; 'that there 
generally exists with it a strong disposition to the effusion of 
water into the different cavities of the mother’s body cannot be 
denied ; but when unconnected with a dropsical condition of the 
mother, I quite accord with Dr. Lee in the opinion, that it must 
be merely considered as one of the numerous diseases of the fmtus, 
and its appendages, which have as yet baffled all pathological 
investigation. 


* la the summer of 1843, a patient of the Maternity Cliarity placed herself under 
my care, supposing she was about seven months advanced m pregnancy, and anxious 
about herself in consequence of her enormous size, which had been steadily and 
rapidly increasing. From Huctuation being so very perceptible I doubted tho 
existence of pregnancy, but as she was suffering in no other way, except from her 
unusual bulk, I did not think it necessary to prescribe any decided plan of treat- 
ment then. I continued to see her frequently for six weeks, during w’hich 
interval she was still enlarging. When she became somewhat inconimodod in her 
breathing, I made a vaginal examination, and clearly detected that the uterus was 
gravid. I then determined on puncturing the membranes, provided any more 
urgent symptoms arose. The next oveniiig, however, labour came on, tho midwife 
was sent for nt ten o’clock, remained with her all night, and called me to her 
assistance at seven o’clock in the morning. I found that the pains had been feeble 
and ineflftictual, though distressing, that the os uteri was dilated to the size of half-a- 
crown, and that there was evidently a very large accumulation of liquor amnii — the 
head presenting. I ruptured the membranes ; and we collected in a pail more than a 
gallon of fluid, besides fully half that quantity that was lost. The pains immediately 
became more powerful, and she was delivered in less than an hour and a half. She 
was about eight months and a half advanced. The child was alive, but its abdomen, 
as well as all its limbs, was filled with serum. It never cried, was very livid in the 
face, and died in a few hours. As the parents were of the Jewish persuasion, I could 
not obtain leave to inspect it, but I liave no doubt that tho chest was full of fluid also. 
The mother’s legs were oedematous, but beyond that she had no symptoms of 
dropsy. 

I should mention, that in the first edition of this work I did not introduce excess 
of lifiuor amnii as a complication of labour, rendering it embarrassing or lingering ; 
the case related above, however, and two or three others similar that I had seen after 
this book first came out, induced me to do so on tho publication of the second. 
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MONSTERS. 

The development of those irregular formations termed Monsters 
offers many curious objects for physiological speculation, and some 
of interest also to the practical obstetrician: in both of these 
points of view, therefore, the subject deserves from us a little 
consideration. 

V^arietles, — The word, in itself not perhaps the most appro- 
priate that could be chosen, has very improperly heeii applied to 
the subjects of disease, such as appears occasionally in after life. 
Thus the hydrokephalic fcetus is by some considered as a monster. 
If used at all, however, it should strictly be confined to those 
inshuioes in which some great deviation from normal structure is 
observed, either as the result of original natural formation, con- 
fusion of the organs of two separate children, or irregular or 
diseased action of a specific kind, such as can only exist in, 
and influence the organisation of, the fietus in utero. Buffon’s 
arrangeiiKuit is the most simple, as well as natural. lie divides 
these ])roductions into four varieties : — 1st, those in which there 
is* a deficiency of parts ; 2nd, those which are redundant in 
organs ; 3rd, where the parts are mis-shapen ; and Ith, where, 
although the organs ma}^ be naturally formed, they arc mis-i)lat;cd, 
{See App(‘ndix M. — Monstrosities.) 

Treatment , — In regard to the management of these anomalous 
cases, which is the chief j)oiut of interest to the obstetrical sur- 
geon, T have little to otter. It is very possible we might be 
deceived, in mistaking the presentation of the head of an anenke- 
phalic cliild for some other part; or we might bo quite at a loss 
to make out what it was. Under such circumstances, as accurate 
ail examination as jiossible of all the body within reach should be 
institutc’d, and probably one or other of the facial featiives might 
be felt which would lead us to a correct diagnosis. If the fmtus 
be deficient in the size of any part, or in its members, without a 
correspondent enlargement of bulk in other organs, no inter- 
^ference can be re(piired, provided the pains be strong, and the 
pelvis sufiiciently roomy : but if it be double (plates 82 and 88), 
or excessive in development, the common principles before laid 
down must guide us. The varieties of monstrous formations iu 
excess are so many and diversified, that it is utterly impossible to 
lay down rules to meet all exigencies. The conduct of the case, 
therefore, must be left entirely to the judgment of the practitioner; 
and the welfare of his patient will depend on the correctness of 
the views he has formed of natural and instrumental delivery, and 
on the dexterity he may have acquired by practice. 
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PLURAL BIRTHS. 

Women, although usually luiipavient, like otlier imiparient 
animals, sometimes produce more than one offspring at a birth ; 
and wlien the gestation is plural, twins are by far the most 
frequent.* 

It is popularly supposed that climate, and the state of civilisa- 
tion to which the country has advanced, exert an influence on 
the multiplication of the human species ; and that certain external 
circumstances are favourable or otherwise to the frequent produc- 
tion of twins; "but this is by no means proved; although we know 
that some animals, the sow for instance, farrow more young at a 
birth, and also more frequently, when domesticated, than when in 
a state of nature.! Dewees + says, that if the various tables can 
be relied on, it is certain “ there are conditions and circumstances 
which give rise to more double births” in America than Europe ; 
while Collins § remarks, “It is singular that in Ireland the pro- 
portional number of women giving birth to twins is nearly a tliivd 
greater tlian in any other country from which I liave been able to 
obtain autlientic records.” || 

* The average of twin cases varies considerably in diiferent parts of ihe world ; 
and we find also no little diifereuco in the tables kept by separn, to individuals in 
the same country. Tluis Denman shows that in the Middlesex Hospital lu this 
metropolis, one occurred in about every 95 labours; in the Loudon pivactice of riiid- 
wifery the estimate is stated as one in 48 ; Conquest considers it one in 9U ; Gooch, 
one in about 70 ; Blundell states, that from the statistical accounts transmitted to 
Government in the year 1801, it appeared that, in these islands, one in 65 wuh a twin 
case. Bland in Loudon, and Boer at Vienna, found the average one in 80 ; in the 
Maternity at Paris, one was met with in 88 ; m the Maisou d’Accouchemons, one in 
91 ; Mad. Boivin met with one only in every 13? ; Dewees averages the frequency in 
North America as one in 75 ; Dr. AruelTs average is also one in 75 ; Mr. Moore’s, 
one in 76. From Collins’s table, of 129,172 women, delivered in the Dublin Lying- 
in Hospital, there were 2002 cases of twhis, being one in about every 02 labours j 29 
of triplets, or one in 4450 ; and one of quadruplets. From tables which I have 
myself kept, I find that out of 48,996 cases that occurred in the Royal Maternity 
Charity, frdta January 1st, 1828, to December 31at, 1851, there were 536 instances of 
twins, or one in nearly every 914 labours. (See Appendix P.) Of these 182 wore of 
different sexes ; 171 were both boys; and 183 both girls; — 253 of these children 
presented both with the head ; 215 the head and breech, or lower extremities ; 42, 
both breech or lower extremities ; 1 9, one head, one transversely ; 6, one breech, the 
Other transversely ; in one, both presented transversely ; and in one case the first 
child presented with the foot, and the second with the head, hand, and foot. It is 
curious, too, that when the childi'en were of different sexes they mostly presented 
witli the head and breech. It is generally supposed that triplets are to be met with 
once in about 4 or 5000 labours ; and if wo took the returns from Dublin only 
as our guide, wo should be led to believe that estimate tolerably correct ; but 1 am 
inclined to think the frequency of these cases generally much overrated ; for out of 
the 48,996 there were but three ci^s of triplets. These averages necessarily differ 
somewhat from those published in the second edition of this work, which were taken 
from 35,743 cases. Quadruple cases are so rare, as to defy anything like an accurate 
calculation. + See page 50 of this work. 

J Parag. 1321. § Pract. Treatise, p. 309. 

il I have hoard these two opinions, apparently contradictory, attempted to bo 
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It is also a belief that preternatural fecundity is, to a certain 
extent, hereditary ; and Devvees states, that “ some facts within 
his* own knowledge would seem to countenance this supposition; 
hut they are nut sufficiently numerous or strong to confirm it.” 
He looks upon it, however, as in some instances constitutional, 
and adduces the case of a woman, whom he knew, that five times 
produced twins, and never had a single child ; and another who 
thrice brought forth twins, though not consecutively.* 

It has been observed, indeed, that some seasons appear more 
prolific than others, as well in the human race as other productions 
of nature ; but whether this is quite accidental, or dependent on 
souif' fixed laws, is not easily determined. Denman thinks “ it 
can scarcely be doubted that there is some relation in those years 
between the animal and vegetable creation.” 

Uafo as instances of quadmplets are, the prolific powers of 
the human female are not even limited to tlie production of four 
children at a birth. In the Museum of the College of Surgeons 
in this city, there are five fo'^Uises preserved, which were expelled 
at one birth, under the care of the late Dr. Hull of Manchester; 
they had advanced to five months’ iiitra-uterine age.|- For other 
instances of five cliildren at a birth, see Appendix N. 

In the London Practice of Midwifery, which is a copy of the 
late Dr. John Clarke’s lectures, and some other works on the 
science, it is stated that Dr. Osborn met with six distinct ova 
Alirown oil* at one abortion. + 

reconciled by the explanation that a large proportion of tho first European emigi’ants 
to America were from tlie Kiiicnild Isle. Denman, too, (chap. xvii. beet. 1) thinks 
climate and tho state or degree of civili&atiou have their influence over tho fecundity 
of human beings. 

* Gottlob mentions one “ who blessed her husband with eleven children in three 
births.” — (Elliotsoii’s Notes to Ulumenbticb, p. 487.) 

t When there is more than one fmtu.s in utero, each is generally smaller than in 
single births ; and in proportion to the number will the size of the children be less. 
Tims Dr. Joseph Glavke’a estimate of the weight of twins is twelve pounds and a half 
the pair. We often remark, also, that in twin gestations one feetus at birth is sensibly 
smaller than the other. Shouhl tho uterus contain more children than two, the 
woman seldom carries them to tho full term, and they are consequently rarely 
reared. The only iusbince with which I am acquainted of three children at a birth 
growing up to manhood is in the case of two highly esteemed members of our pro- 
" 48 fes 8 ion, practising in partnership, and residing a few miles from London, whose tiin 
brother is a clergyman in Wales. They all onjoy excellent health, and are capable of 
going through a great quantity of hard work. On the subject of plurality, a curious 
and learned paper by Garthshore, I’hilosophical Trans, vol. Ixxvii. p. 344, June, 1787, 
may be consulted. 

Z My fatlier, who was a pupil of Dr. Osborn’s, and on terms of close friendship 
with him, told mo that he had no recollection of ever having heard him mention such 
a circumstance. But in the MS. notes of Drs. Osborn and Clarke’s lectures, taken by 
my father, which some tinio sinco came into my possession, I find the following short 
mention of this : — Dr. Osb^nrn knew a lady who miscarried of six children.” ^ Pai-d 
(lib. XXV. chap. 3) tolls us, that in his day the wife of the Lord of Maldemeuj?e, in the 
parish of Sceaux, near Chambelly, produced six children at a birth, after which she 
died ; and that the then present Lord of Maldemeure was the only surviving one. 
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Twins may possibly proceed both from one ovarium, or the 
rudiments of one foetus may be furnished by each gland. When 
the conception, however, is more than duplex, it is clear that 6ne 
ovary must supply two ; for no instance has yet been met with, 
where these organs were in excess. It is commonly supposed that 
twins are the result of one connexion ; and instances are noted 
where this must have been the case. But it is not equally plain 
that this is an universal rule ; and it appears to me by no means 
impossible that a second impregnation may take place soon after 
a former one has occurred. It is not difficult, indeed, to imagine 
that such an event may happen at any time previously to the 
uterus becoming lined with the secretion afterwards converted 
into the deciduous membrane ; or until its mouth is plugged with 
that viscid mucus which divides its cavity from that of the vagina, 
and which, after its formation, would entirely prevent the hiimission 
of the seminal fluid in coitu,* 

His history of this extraordiiuary occurrence is so circumstantial, as to impress ua 
with tlio belief that he was himself fully convinced of the fact. It would bo going 
too far, perhaps, to say that such an event wtis iniposaible : but we must take into 
account that Par^, though an honest man, and an excellent surgeon for liis time, was 
a very credulous philosopher. 

* Cases are recorded that bear upon this point. The celebrated one related by 
Buffon, for example (Nat. Hist. vol. ii. p. 433, trans.) A white woman at Charles- 
town, South Carolina, was delivered, in 1714, of two children, one black and the 
other white ; — this difference in colour led to an inquiry, and she confessed that on 
a particular day, immediately after her husband had left his bed, a negro entered 
her room, and threatening to murder her if she did not consent, forced her to submit 
to his will. Dr. Moseley has recorded another instance somewhat similar (Tropical 
Diseases, p. Ill); it occurred within his own knowledge on Shortwood Estate, 
Jamaica. A ncgi’O woman brought forth at a birth two children of the same size, 
one of which was a negro and the other a mulatto. On being questioned, she 
admitted that a white man belonging to the estate came into her hut one morning, 
before she w.'is up, and she suffered hk embraces, almost immediately after her 
black husband Imd left her. Another perfectly similar to the last in every re- 
spect is given by M. de Boillon (Bulletin de la Facultc et do la Socidtd de 
Mddicine, 1821). Dr. Deweos (Pliiladelph. Med. Museum, vol. i.) Inia related that 
a servant in Montgomery county was delivered of a black and white child at one 
birth, which were often seen by the doctor. He states, also, that on the report of 
her pregnancy, both a black and white man disappeared from the neighbourhood; 
and EUiotson (Notes to Blumonbach, p. 485) has put on record that Mr. Black- 
aller of Weybridge sent him the following account: — A white w*omau of very 
loose character left her husband, and sometime afterwards returned pregnant to 
the parish, and was delivered in tho workhouse of twins ; one of which, sajs*?:. 
Mr. Blackaller, ''was born of a darker colour than I have usually observed the 
infants of the negroes in the West Indies to be; the hair quite black, with the 
woolly appearance usual to them, with Hat nose and thick lips ; the other had 
all the appearances common to white children.” Another case of the same kind is 
given by Dr. A. F. Attaway, in the Southern Medical and Surgical Journal, for 
June, 1854, A white woman, the mother of three children, gave birth to twins 
on the 16th of January, an interval of an hour intervening between their births. The 
hrst was very dark, and had every appearance of being of African paternity ; the 
second had very light-coloured hair, a fair skin, and blue eyes. The contrast was 
very striking as the children grew. The woman, on being questioned, acknowledged 
having had connexion with a white man five days after her last menstruation, and 
three days afterwards with a black man also. This is the only time she could have 
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Each individual child which the uterus contains, according to 
the law of nature, is distinctly envelox)ed in its own membranes, 
— tluit its body is not in contact witli tliat of its brother, — 
it possesses also its own quantity of liquor amnii, and has a sepa- 
rate funis and separate placenta, — the circulations not inosculating. 
Generally, the placentae are attached together at a part of their 
edges (plate 28, fig. 1) ; and often, on regarding the maternal face, 
they appear but one mass ; at other times they are situated dis- 
tantly from each other, at diScreiit i)oints of the uterus ; again, 
occasionally, thougli very rarely, the vessels of the one cliild 
anastomose with those of the other. It has been remarked that 
both children liave lain in one bag of membranes ; and cases are 
recorded, where the placenta was in all respects single, and the 
funis also arose singly, and divided into two branches when about 
to terniinate in the umbilicus of each foetus.^ 

. Sfj})rp[otn>i of twin (featatum. — There are no symptoms by which 
we can tell during pregnancy that the patient is the subject of a 
plural gestation. Some have been noted and dwelt upon as dia- 
gnostic marks, but they are all more or less fallacious. Such are, 
the uterus being of a larger size than usual ; but this may depend 
on an increased quantity of liquor amnii; — the woman feeling two 
distinct moveniehts at diflerent parts of the uterus ; but the sensa- 
tions of a pregnant patient on this point, as expressed by her, are 
scarcely ever to be relied ux)on ; — an iiTegulariiy in the shape of 
• 

been impregnated by tlie black man ; but intercourse with the white man took place 
at (lifi’eront times during the month following lier last menstruation. — (See Med. 
Times and Gazette, Aug. 19th, 1854.) That these respective twins were not the 
offspring of one father is very evident ; and a second impregnation, therefore, must 
have taken place ; but we have proof m two, at least, that the connexions followed 
each other quickly, before any changes could havo been commenced in the uterus. 
In regard to the othera the interval seems to have been longer, as far as vre can judge. 
With such histories before us, wc are warranted in believing that, in the case of a woman 
living with her husband, twins may be the result of two separate connexions, if only 
a short period intervened between them. The possibility of this occurrence did not 
escape the ancients ; for we read in Pliny (lib. vii. cap. xi.) “ Ubi paululum temporis 
inter duos conceptus intorcessit, utrumquc [puerperium] perfertur. Ut in eii 
apparuit quae gemino partn, alterum marito similem, alternmqtx adultcrio genuit. Item 
in Proconnesia ancilld, qnx ejusdem did coitu, alterum domino simile m, alterum 2 >ro- 
curatori fjusP 

regard to multiparient animals, whose uteri aro corauated, it is a well-known 
fact that more than one connexion may be fruitful, if they follow each other within 
a short time. Thus, if a bitch, wdiile in heat, receives two or three dogs of various 
species iu succession, she may bring forth mongrel puppies of different kinds, some 
partaking of the characters of one dog, and others of the rest. 

* See page 79, note ; also a case by Dr. H. Davis (Med. Gazette, May 14th, 1841, 
j). 307), of three children at a birth, in which two of them lay in one bag of 
membranes ; though the circulations did not inosculate. Also, another (May 28th, 
1841, p. 384) very similar, by Mr. Dodd, of Nox’thampton. In the same periodical, 
for June 11th, 1841, there is a caso of five at a birth, given by Mr. Wardleworth, 
in which three of the umbilical cords arose from the placentpo by one common 
origin; and the other two cords by another. The three umbilical veins united to 
form one ; and it would seem that there were but live umbilical arteries. 
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the womb ; its being broader than common, or measuring ihore 
laterally than in the longitudinal direction ; but this again may be 
the consequence of a transverse position of the foetus, or an irre- 
gularity ill the development of the uterine fibres themselves. If, 
indeed, it should happen that the organ was divided into nearly 
equal portions, by a sulcus running longitudinally downwards from 
the fundus to the cervix, we might suspect a twin gestation with 
some confidence. Collins, * Kennedy, t Montgomery, I and other 
practitioners who have given their attention to auscultation, as a 
means of distinguishing pregnancy, inform us, that they have 
detected twins iu utero by the double pulsation of the foetal 
hearts. This means of diagnosis can only be available to those 
who have acquired considerable tact in tlic use of this instrument ; 
and even then the pulsation in the arteries of a preternaturally 
long funis, detected at a distance from the situation, at wliicb the 
foetal heart is heard, might be mistaken for evidence of the. 
presence of another child. Fortunately, such knowledge is not 
required for the purpose of regulating our practice ; for although 
wc might be assured of the gestation being plural before labour 
commenced, our treatment would not be in the least degree intiu- 
enced by our discovery. 

It is therefore much better, on all accounts, for a medical man 
not to hazard an opinion that the patient is carrying twins in her 
uterus, however strongly he may be impressed himself with that 
idea ; not only because she will be alarmed and rendered anxh)uvi 
by the declaration ; but also, because he may be deceived in his 
prediction ; since there exist so many sources of fallacy. 

Position in utero , — The two children may each be placed in 
utero ill all the varieties of position which one may occupy. It is 
generally believed that the most frequent presentation is the head 
of one and breech of the other, as de])icted in plate 81 ; but from 
my own tables I should conclude it was more usual for both the 
heads to offer themselves downwards. § Campbell, || also, states, 
that from a register of his cases, ‘‘lie finds both foetuses have 
almost always presented the vertex.” 

Progress of labour and treatment , — Twin labour generally pro- 
ceeds exactly in the same manner as though there was but o^ft 
child. The pains increase in frequency and strength, the mem- 
branes protrude through the os uteri, and in process of time burst ; 
but the uterine contractions are often more feeble than when the 
womb contains but one ; and they do not seem so effective, 
since the upper ovum being interposed between the contracting 
fibres of the fundus and the foetus which is presenting, the orgai 

* Pract. Treatise, p. 310. On Pi’egnancy and Auscultation, p. 129. 

t On the Signs and Symptoms of Pregnancy, p. 126. 

§ See page 622, note. I1 System of Midwifery, p. 293. 
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nust necessarily expend fruitlessly no small portion of its power. 

interference, however, is necessary, solely on that account; 
nd, provided nothing untoward happens, the labour must be 
llowed to proceed uninterruffledly, until after the first child 
s expelled ;. when, for the first time, — although we might have 
uld our suspicions before, — we become positively certain of the 
existence of a second. 

I liave already advised, that in all cases the hand of the atten- 
lant should be placed on the abdomen as soon as the funis is 
livided, to ascertain the state of the uterus and placenta, and to 
earn whetlier there be a second child ; if so the womb will be 
bund still large, — its fundus rising to the umbilicus, or above it, — 
ind 0 (^cupying a space apparently almost as great as before the 
)irth of the first. \Vc may detect, also, that degree of elasticity 
nid subdued fluctuation, — ^if tlie membranes be still whole, — which 
\VQ so characteristic of tlie uterus at full time. This sim^de exa- 
mination will generally be suQicicnt to inform us of the fact ; should 
luy d()ubt, however, remain, the finger must be passed up to the 
os uteri, and the membranes of the ^second fadiis will be felt pro- 
truding, as during tlu! first stage of natural labour. 

It is possible, liowever, tliat we may be deceived both in the 
3xt(umal and internal examination. The uterus may contain, 
otisides the placenta, a lai*go quantity of coagula, which may so 
distend its cavity, that the organ may occupy the principal part of 
die abdomen ; but it will be softer than when another child renicains ; 
and, on pressure being apjdied, blood will most likely be squeezed 
tliroiigli the vagina. Again, a collection of blood behind the mem- 
branes of the retained placenta may be mistaken for the unbroken 
cyst of a second child. The case will be rendered clear on 
lacerating them ; for ooagula and fluid blood will escape instead of 
liquor amnii. 

As soon as we liave satisfied ourselves that the case is plural, it 
is our duty to determine the presentation of the second child as 
speedily as possible ; and if it be transverse, to turn, as in ordinary 
cases, according to the rules already sufficiently detailed. But if 
the head or hrcecli be presenting, the membranes may be ruptured 
immediately, that an opportunity may be given for the depending 
part to pass at once into the pelvis. There cannot be the same 
necessity for preserving the bag of membranes of a second foetus 
entire that exists in single births, because the passages have been 
sufficiently prepared, by the exit of the first, to alloAV the easy 
transit of the second, if the children are nearly of tlie same size ; 
and this proceeding frequently excites the uterus to increased 
energy, and facilitates the termination of the case. 

It will occasionally happen, indeed, that the two children are 
expelled so rajiidly, one after the other, as scarcely to give time for 
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an internal examination to be instituted between their births ; and 
it lias occurred to me more than once to find a second child in the 
world before the one already born could be separated. 

If the uterine contractions be tolerably powerful, the birth of a 
second twin is very seldom protracted, unless it be lyiisplaced in 
utero, monstrous in formation, or much larger in size than the 
one first expelled. It is not unlikely, however, that twins may 
exist with a deformed pelvis, and both may require to be extracted, 
either by the forceps, or craniotomy instruments.* Women, then, 
seldom sufler much during the birth of a second twin. As the 
jirincipal pains under ordinary labour are those of dilatation, and 
the sulferings generally in proportion to the resistance experienced, 
we should naturally expect that the second child would be born 
without either any great effort or much additional painful sensation. 
But when a woman, after having given birth to one child, learns 
that there is another still in utero, she for the most part becomes 
not only safety, but also fearful that she has ’ 

to undergo a repetition of the agonies she has just endured ; and 
such an impression on her mind may possible interfere with the 
due continuance of uterine action. For this reason, it is better 
neither to inform her abriqitly of the nature of the case, nor to 
make aii,\ mystery about it ; but calmly to tell her that she will 
soon give birth to a second ; and this may be coupled with a con- 
gratulation on the fortunate progress of the labour so far ; and an 
assurance that she will have but little more pain to bear, and that 
the case*presents no features calling for anxiety. 

In the conduct of a common twin case, it is of the greatest 
consequence that no attempt should be made to remove the pla- 
centa of the first child until after the birth of the second, and that 
we should not make any traction at the cut funis which is hanging 
out of the vagina; for, if we sejiarate the placenta from its uterine 
attachment, flooding will almost certainly supervene, and the loss 
of blood may be so great as to require the immediate evacuation 
of the uterus, — the only likely means by which the hsemorrhage 
can be restrained. 

Upon the expulsion of the second child, the uterus must be 
again examined, both externally and per vaginam, to ascertain 
that there is not a third, the birth of which (should there b6 
another) is to be conducted exactly on the same principles ; so 
likewise with regard to a fourth and fifth; for any practitioner 


* Denman (chap.* xvii. sect. 3) remarks, “ If we were compelled to make the first 
labour artificial, it might be uecesfcary or expedient to deliver the patient of her 
second on the same principle, unless the natural efforts should be efficaciously made 
soon after the birth of her first child." This, aa a general principle of action, will 
perhaps be found the most frequently applicable ; but there must exist numerous 
exceptions. 
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mjiy possibly meet with one of these prodigious instances of 
fecundity. 

In every case of plural gestation, there is considerably greater 
•danger — particularly from hffiinorrhage — than when the birth is 
single : and^ this arises partly from the increased size which the 
uterus has acquired, and its indisposition to contract thoroughly ; 
— partly from the larger number of vascular orifices exposed on the 
separation of the placeuttc ; — and partly from the greater chance 
of adhesion having taken place at some part of tlie more extended 
surface in apposition to the uterus. Our principal attention 
should therefore be directed to preventing or subduing flooding. 
With this view, the uterus should be stimulated to throw off the 
placentae by the grasping pressure of the hand, and tlie utmost 
care must be taken that both these masses pass from the cavity at, 
or nearly at, the same time.* Compression on the uterine tumour, 
then,* must be used more diligently than in common labours ; and 
on examining internally, to ascertain whether the placentae be 
separated and lying loose in the vagina, one of the funes must 
be twisted round two or tliree fingers of the left hand, and 
brought to its bearing, while the index of tlie right is carried to 
the brim of tlie pelvis ; and afterwards, the other must be treated 
in the same way. No attempt must, on any account, be made to 
extract them through the agency of the cords, until the beds of 
both can be most distinctly felt, and the principal part of their 
bulk surrounded by the finger, introduced as in a common exami- 
nation ; but when they have descended snfticiently l(i|ir to be 
entirely encompassed, — each funis having been put slightly on 
the stretch, — traction may be made by both together, and the 
organs removed from the vagina, with the cautions before suffi- 
ciently, I trust, insistetl on. Should flooding supervene after the 
birth of both children, or a full liour liave elapsed, although there 
may be no lijcmorrhage, the hand must be introduced, and the 
placentfe withdrawn ; should adhesion exist, the separation must 
be conducted on the common principles — care being taken not to 
remove either until both are fully in our grasp. The uterus must 
be stimulated to continued contraction by pressure, and the 
application of cold and astringents if necessary ; and the case 
must be treated as one of ordinary heemorrhage. On the with- 
drawal of tlie placentae, it is always desirable that the maternal 
face should be inspected, to assure ourselves that no part remains 
within the womb. 


* Somotimes one of the placenta) will pass away while the second child remains 
in ntero, without any serious htcmorrhiigo being produced, and Collins (p. 312) 
mentions four cases of this kind that happened under his own oyo. But this is 
unusual, and the practice recommended in the text is that inculcated by all modern 
authors. 


M M 
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Not only, however, is there a greater chance of hfiemorrhago 
occurring in twin labours; but women who have conceived of twins 
arc more obnoxious to many other sources of danger than thojjo 
bearing a single child. Convulsions, for instance, are compara-* 
tively more frequent in plural gestations ; and the same remark 
applies to uterine congestion, and inflammation ; to' peritonitis, 
and other inflammatory fevers of the puerperal state ; so that the 
danger accompanying twin births is much augmented from many 
causes.* 

I need scarcely warn my reader, that if flooding, convulsions, 
or other dangerous symptoms, show themselves between the birth 
of the two children, the ordinary methods must be used to combat 
them, and the delivery of the second must be undertaken as 
speedily as is consistent with safety. But there is a point admit- 
ting of some dispute, and deserving of very grave consideration — ^ 
namely, the length of time that it would be desirable 4o wait, after 
the birth of the first child, before means are taken to extract! 
the second ; no dangerous symptoms appearing in the interval. 
Some practitioners decry artificial assistance, merely in conse- 
quence of lapse of time, and found their arguments on the very 
excellent obstetrical maxim, that Nature slnmld never be inter- 
fered with, or thwarted in her intentions, so long as she can be 
safely trusted. The consequence of this doctrine is, that often 
many hours, sometimes many days, have been allowed to pass, 
after the birth of one child, before the labour was terminated. 
This is# practice that I cannot sanction, because of the danger 
to which the woman must be more or less subjected during the 
interval; and because of the anxiety, uncertainty, and alarm, that 
must necessarily harass her mind until she is relieved : nor is it 
by any means improbable that such depressing feelings may 
materially interfere with her ultimate recovery. I therefore per- 
fectly concur with Denman in thinking, that if uterine action 
is not re-established, some limit should be placed to our passive 
treatment, and that the time which “ it may be expedient to wait 
shall neither be so short as to run the risk of injuring the patient 
by hurry or rashness, nor so long as to increase the danger, 
should any exist, nor the difficulty of delivering the patient, if we 
should be at length obliged to use art for this purpose.” And I 
think the period specified by the same estimable physician — four 
hours, — perhaps the least objectionable.t I have already advised 
that the membranes should be ruptured immediately after the 
birth of the first child, provided the head or breech of the 

* Collins, Pract.^ Treatise, p. 313; Bums, Mid. 5tli edit. p. 391; Blundell’t 
Obstetricy, p. 678. 

t Chap. xvii. sect. 3. Collins, p. 311, thinks it not wise to wait beyond twe 
hours. 
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second presents; and the possibility of being compelled to 
deliver artificially does not militate against lliis practice ; for if 
the uterus act vigorously, the fo'tns will most likely })ass natu- 
rally; if on the contrary the pains are feeble, or clelicient, there 
can exist little or no iiiipedinicnt to the introduction of the hand 
jtnd the performance of turning, should the head offer at the 
brim : and this is the operation, indeed, which we shall^find most 
usually called for, when it becomes necessary to terminate the 
labour by art. AVheii tlie birth of the second child is retarded by 
inertia, a dose or two of tlie ergot may sometimes be prescribed, 
in the hope that its inlUience over the uterus will occasion such 
eflicient action as to render any manual interference unnecessary ; 
but if the specified time have cla}>sed, and our expectations be 
disappointed, we sliould not delay resorting to more certain means 
of finisliing the deliv(‘ry. These recommendations, however, must 
only be understood as applying to twin labours, at the full period 
(d‘ gestation. If one fmlus be thrown off prematurely, and another 
be retained in the womb, it would be unwise to rupture the mem- 
biancs, or extract manually — ujdess, indeed, the immediate pre- 
servation of the mother re(piired the emptying of the cavity ; — 
biH-aiise it is not improbable that gestation might be carried on 
for the peiTection of the one remaining; and it would be our 
duty to save; it, even at the sacrifice of inflicting mucli i)Ci’sonal 
inconvenience on the mothc'r, or at the chance of some small risk 
to her. 

Cases liavc been known, indeed, where one foetus amT' placenta 
have both l)een expelled prematui’oly, and tlie other retained and 
carried until tlie completion of tlie jitudod of gestation ; and this 
without the ]i)>itient siifl’ering any dangerous loss of blood. 

It is seldom that the membranes of both ova break before the 
first child is expelled, but such cases are occasionally met with, 
and instances are recorded in which parts of two separate chihlren 
descended into the pelvis together. Thus Dr. Ferguson,* of 
Dublin, relates n case in which the head of one child and the 
feet of another presented at the same time. The midwife in 
attendance, before he arrived, had pulled down the feet, and 
jammed the breech and head together. The pains being very 
powerful, the labour was terminated naturally ; the child whose 
head presented being expelled first, the other aftoiwards. A case 
very similar is related by Mr. James Alexander, jun.t Mr. 
Allan I gives us another, in which tlie heads of two children 
occupied the pelvis togetlicr (the body of one being in the world), 

* Dublin Med. Trans, vol. i. p. 146. 

+ Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal, January, 1822. 

t Med. Cliirurg. Tran. factions, vol. xii. p. 366. Ho refers to another, also of the 
same klhd, in the Journal de Mod. for Nov. 1771. 
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and both were expelled simultaneously by uterine contraction. 
Mr. Eton, of Windsor, has reported one,* in which, after the body 
of one child had been turned, in consequence of a transverse 
presentation, the head of a second child came down into the pelvis, 
and prevented that of the first x)assing. As the child wliose body 
was in the world was dead, Mr. Eton decapitated it, allowed the 
head to ffecedc into the uterus, and delivered the other by the 
forceps ; it also was born dead. The woman had an attack of 
pelvic inflammation, with inability to pass urine, for more tlian a 
month after delivery ; but eventually recovered. 

I was on one occasion sent for to the assistance of a midwife 
who had been pulling at two feet, which I found external to the 
vulva. Although they wore a right and a left, I immediately 
detected, by the direction of the toes, tliat they belonged to 
different bodies ; by gently x^usliing up one, and careful traction * 
at the other leg, I extricated each breech from the ’brim of^ the 
pelvis, and both children were born living. 


SECONDAIIY FCETUS. SUPKUFCETATION. 

As connected with twin gestation, the expulsion of wliat is 
styled a spcondan/ fietas is worthy of observation. It sometinios 
happens that, after the birth of a living child at full time, a 
smaller ovum, or a dead embryo, t flattened, or otherwise dis- 
figured, is thrown off, of an age evidently much less than the 
mature infant;! and this circumstance has led to the belief tliat 
supcrfa'tation may occur in the human subject ; or, in other words, 
that a second impregnation may take place, while the uterus 
already contains one ovum.§ 

I have already quoted some cases,; I in whicli two connexions, 
following each other within a short tirtie, were both prolific ; and 
these may therefore be considered as true instances of siijicr- 
feetation ; but in such there is no doubt that the woman conceived 
of the second before the first ovum had entered the uterine cavity; 
before tlie formation of the deciduous membrane ; and before the 
mouth and neck of the uterus were plugged by the tough gelatine, 
secreted by the glanduLe NabothL It is impossible to suppose 
that a subsequent impregnation can occur while one foetus of four, 

* Mea. Gaz. July 24th, 18i0, p. 152. 

+ Plate 86 reproseutii “a secondary foetus ” of three months’ ago, flattened in 
the manner described in the text. 

t Pliny \lib. vii. cap. xi.) has noticed this occurrence in the following passage : 
— Et in alid. [apparuit] qiice wiium [foetum] jiMlo partUf quinque nienaimi alterum 
edidit* * § ' 

§ Hallor’s Outlines of Physiology, chap. xxxi. parag. 929. ** Nos vidimus snper- 

foebationem qiiandoque fiiisse epideinicam aflectioncm.” Musa Brass'avoliis, Comment, 
ad Aphorism. 38, lib. v. p. 817. II Page 524. ♦ 
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five, or six months’ growth oeciii)ies the uterus. The gelatinous 
secretion which (completely seals tlie moutli, as well as the decidua 
lining the cavity, would prevent the possibility of such a fresh 
concei)tion taking place. 

. The phenomenon to which I allude is easily explained upon 
the supposition that the patient originally conceived of twins ; 
that one lost its life early in gestation, either from some cause 
influencing the mother’s system, or from some defect of structure 
or diseased action inherent in itself ; and that the process of 
gestation was carried on for the benefit of the live fetus, till they 
were both expelled together, or nearly at tlie same time, at the 
full period of pregnancy. The only difliculty attached to this 
solution is, that these secondary fetuses, although invariably 
(h^ad, arc often perfectlv^fesh, bearing about them no marks of 
piitlcfactiuu. But thisHiJ^ be explained by their never^ having 
b(je]i in contact with the external air; or perhaps it may be 
accounted for by the pow'erful vital principle, which is resident in 
the gravid uterus, and which is in fervid operation for the purpose 
of bringing to i^erfection the ‘living being it contains, protecting 
the dead mass from the ordinary changes of decay ; and acting as 
an antiseptic power.* 

Generally the secondary fetus is expelled from the uterus, 
eitlier with the placenta of the living child, as in the case related 
in the note, or soon after; but occasionally some hours or even 
days have elapsed ; and one instance came ’to my knowledge, in 
which the attendant was much blamed ; it having been reported 
that the woman was left Avith a second child in the womb, while 
it Avas supposed that the labour Avas terminated. This “second 
child” AVfis a blighted foetus of about fiA^e months* ago, and was 
expelled by uterine action, about thirty hours after the mature 
infant. 

Tims such an occurrence may give rise to much undeserved 


* A lady wboiii I had attended in labour three or four times, b^ing caught in a 
smart summer shower, when about four mo.itliH advanced in pregnancy, ran quickly 
home ; she was soou seized with uterine hrcinorrluigo, follow’ed by slight uterine 
contractions and some limpid discharge. I fully expected she w’ould abort ; but to 
my surprise the symptoms gradually gave way to rest, and other appropriate treat- 
ment ; and she went on to her full period. She bore a living child, and at the same 
time with the placenta, there was expelled a dead, and somewhat flattened feetus, of 
about four months* age, attached by the funis to an after-birth of appropriate size. 
There is no doubt that the exertion sho made caused a partial separation of one 
of the placenta),, that the inembrnnes of the samo ovum weie ruptured, probably 
by the contractions, and that tho waters escaped. The death of that embi^o 
necessarily took place ; but the principle of vitality was so strong within the uterus, 
that gestation was continued for the sake of the living foetus that it contained ; 
and the mature child and dead embryo were expelled nearly together. The pressure 
they must ho subjected to, between the growing ovum and tho w'alls of the uterus, 
if the waters surrounding them are discharged, will account for the flattened state 
in which these secondary foetuses are generally seen. 
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censure ; und the medical attendant should be prepared to affor’d 
a direct explanation of the circumstance, whether the blighted 
foetus passes immediately on the birth of its twin brotlier, or al 
some considerable interval after. A body of this kind occupies 
so small a space, that its presence in utero could scarcely bQ 
detected by the hand externally applied. The uterus may, indeed, 
feel larger tliari it should do, and hard ; but the same sensation 
would be communicated by a coaguluui detained within its cavity ; 
and until it escapes, 1 know of no means to distinguish the one 
mass from the otlier. 

I have just said that it would appear impossible for a woman 
to conceive of a second ovum, wdiile tlie uterus already contains 
one.* But some cases are rei)orted, which, on a superficial view, 
would lead to the belief that such an occurrence might happen, 
'i'hus Maton has imt on recc'd, t that a lady was delivered oji 
Nov. 1^, 1807, of a boy, which was strong and liearty, and on 
the 2nd of February, 1808 (not quite three calendar months 
from the preceding date), of another boy, also at full time. 
And Desgi'angesl has reported another of a very extraordinary 
kind. A woman brought forth a living child at seven months, on 
January 20, 1780; but no milk w^as secreted, no lochia flowed, 
and the size of the abdomen was scarcely at all diminished. 
Dr. Desgraiiges was called, in consultation ; and he declared his 
opinion that there was another cliild in utero. Three weeks after 
lier delivery she felt the movement of the foetus ; and on July 0, 
1780 (five months and sixteen days after the first birth), she was 
again delivered of another living girl. The milk now appeared, 
and she was able to nurse the child. M. Cassan, in his thesis on 
“ double uterus and superfmtatiou,” adduces a case that occurred 
to JMad. Boivin. On the 15th of M^^rch, 1810, a woman, set. 40, 
gave birth to a female infant, weighing about four pounds. As 
the abdomen still remained bulky, Mad. Boivin introduced her 
hand into the uterus ; but found nothing within it. The exami- 
nation, however, led her to suspect that there was another foitus, 
either extra-uterine, or contained in a second cavity of tfic womb. 
On the 12th of May following she was delivered of a second girl, 
not weighing more than about three pounds, feeble, and scarcely 
able to support respiration. The mother assured Mad. Boivin 
that she had liad no connexion with her husband, except on 

* Many instances are on record of a woman conceiving in utero, while she retained 
an extra-uterine fcctus in the abdomen ; as I have noticed in my remarks on that 
extraordinary irregulari ty. 

f Transact. Coll. Pliys. Lond. vol. iv. p. 161. Sco Paris and Fonblanque’a 
Medical Jurisprudence, vol. i. p. 264, for facts derived from Dr. Maton himself, 
refuting Dr. Granville’s idea, that the first child was in this case prematurely 
expelled, and the other carried to full time. 

4l Fodcr^, vol. i. p. 484. 8eo also D<Svergio, tom. i. p. 471. 
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tlie 15th and 20th of July, 1809, and the 16th of the following 
Septemher.* 

• The only rational way of accounting for these cases is, on the 
supposition that each of these women possessed a double uterus, 
or one divided by a longitudinal septum ; that one chamber be- 
came impregnated at first, and the other subsequently. And 
Professor Lobstein tells us, that he actually delivered a woman of 
two children, one a month after the other, and was able to con- 
vince liimself that this was owing to her having two vterly to each 
of which there was a distinct vagina. 1 

* Churchill’s Mid. p. 121. See also Velpeau, Ed. Unix. p. lUS, for tho same. 

t Eclectic Repertory, vol. i. p. 370, Essay by Cliapiuau. “There ia, in the 
I’athological Collection at Vienna, a preparation of double uterus, each [chamber] 
of which bears evident marks of having hocti pregnant.” Essay on tho Viability 
of the Fmtus, by Alexander Campbell, Edmb. 1812. A case of double uterus, in 
which one chc«iiib(ir has been impregnated, ia preserved in tho London Xiospital 
Museum. One somewhat similar, given by Dr. TjCC, may be found in the Med. 
Chirurg. Trans. 1832, vol. 17, page 473; and another, where there existed two 
chaiiihers, in the Med. Gazette, March 15th, 1831, p. 898. See Transactions of the 
Veterinary Medical Association, 1849, p. 299, for the notice of a case of superfootation 
in a ewe. One lamb was born 12th of March, tho oilier the 9th of April; both 
alive and w’elJ ; and from tlic statement, wo should bo led to suppose both were of 
full size. She gave no milk until after tho second was born. The probability is that 
Ihis was a case of Huperhotation ; oiio of tho cornua having bs^ori impuegnatod just 
lour weeks before tho other. 
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OX TIIK DISEASES OF THE PUERPERAL STATE. 

These atiections, various and peculiar, offer many points of 
interest to the physician, which the more ordinary complaints of 
females, perhaps, do not possess. The violence of their character, 
the rapidity of their progress, the fatality of some, and the acute 
syin])toms attendant upon most, all combine to render their history 
highly worthy of attention, and to require for their subdual ener- 
getic and decisive measures. 

It is certainly not too much to say, that in the treatment of 
diseases incidental to childbed, a somewhat modified iilan must 
be pursued from that usually adoxited in analogous affections 
unconnected with the x)rocesses of gestation and labour ; and this 
X)rincipally depends on the high excitability of the nervous system 
then existing, and the speedy disorganisation of structure which 
takes x)lace as a consequence of inflammatory action. 

But, indexiendently of tlie modified form that most affections 
assume after childbirth, every practical man agrees that this state 
is obnoxious to 2)eculiar morbid actions of the most dangerous 
nature, unknown in any other condition of the body. For such 
reasons, then, i)uerperal diseases arc most advantageously studied 
after we have become acquainted with the phenomena connected 
with those functions, on the completion of which they supervene, 
and from which they obtain tlieir characteristic features. 

As it would be difficult and useless to attempt any minute noso- 
logical arrangement of the diseases under consideration, I shall 
content myself with dividing them into the general and more 
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local; and first speak of those in which the local syniptonis chiefly 
predominate. 


SEPARATION OF THE RECTI MUSCLES OF THE ABDOMEN FROM 
EACH OTHER. 

It will occasionally happen, especially in the case of women 
who have borne many children, and in those of a lax lenco- 
phlegmatic habit, that a few hours or days after deliveiy a division 
is observed to have taken place between the edges of the recti mus- 
cles, in some part of the linca alba, or a separation of some of the 
fibres in the belly of the muscle itself, or a similar solution of 
continuity in the track of the Unea semilunaris. 

This accident is dependent on mechanical distension of the 
abdominal parietes, which must have been weakened cither by 
disease, or the strain to which they have been subjected. It is 
generally first noticed after an unusually severe or protracted 
labour; and it then most probabty derives its immediate’ cause 
from the inordinate exertion which the abdominal muscles have 
been called upon to make. Even if the separation should occur 
during pregnancy it will very likely not be noticed until after 
labour; as a portion of the uterus will occupy the a])erturo, and 
fill it up, by its own solid body ; but when that organ has expelled 
its t:ontents, so that it takes ui) but a small space in the abdominal 
cavity, two or three folds of intestines wdll insinuate themselves 
through the opening, and occasion a hernial swelling of a greater 
or less size. This swelling will vary in form as in magnitude, 
according to the position of the patient’s person, and the dogi t'c 
of quietude or of exertion to which she is at the moment exposed. 
Sometimes the degree of sejiaration will not admit of the i)rotiTi- 
sion of a piece of gut larger than half a pullet’s egg, or even less 
than that; while, on the other hand, 1 have known it extend 
tliroughout nearly the whole length of the Unea allniy occasioning 
a longitudinal, soft, gurgling tumour, of three or four inches in 
depth, and the same in width at its base, reaching almost from the 
ensiform cartilage to the pubes. The process of separation appears 
to be slow, and not attended with pain. 

When noticed after labour, it maybe recognised by the pecuhar 
feel of the tumour itself, — that belonging to protruded intestine ; 
by the gurgling sensation communicated by the air within it, if it 
be large ; by its being thrown prominently forward, when the 
n\uscles are placed in action, and retreating when they are flaccid ; 
and by the margins of the aperture on each side being distinctly 
traceable whenever the muscles are contracted, as two firm ridges. 

I have never known the edges unite again, so as to fill up the 
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opQiiing; and when once a woman has become the subject of this 
unfortunate occurrence, she will probably not only have to bear 
the inconvenience to the end of her days, but every subsequent 
pregnancy will tend to aggravate the evil. Nevertheless, although 
a perfect cure is not to be expected in any case, much may be 
done to minister to her comfort and security, by means bf a pro- 
perly adapted bandage, with or without a pad, according as she 
finds most serviceable. Each case will of course require a differ* 
ent kind of support, as w'ell in form as in degree ; and the choice 
had better be left to the ingenuity and experience of one of the 
many females who devote themselves to the duty of contriving 
mechanical assistance, for patients labouring under these and 
analogous distresses. 


lUlOI.APSUS UTKlir, 

(.)r falling down of the womb, is by no means an uncommon 
occurrence aftef the birth of a (diild. When it is immediately 
c-onuccted with labour, it mostly happens a few days subsequently, 
on the patient’s first rising from her bed, either to sit or stand ; 
and is the conse(pience of the vagina and uterine ligaments being, 
in their relaxed condition, unable to sustain the increased weight 
they are then compelled to bear. It varies in degree from the 
slightest subsidence to the appearance of the wdiole organ exter- 
nally, covered b}^ the inverted vagina ; and whenever any poiiion 
protrudes without the labia, the complaint is called proeiJeAtia 
tUen. The same accident, however, maybe produced by a violent 
fit of vomiting, coughing, or sneezing, while the patient is in the 
recumbent posture, or it may supervene on immoderate action of 
the bowels ; in such case, it will most probably manifest itself 
within a few hours after the process is completed. Women of re- 
laxed fibre, those who have borne many children, who have suffered 
a lingc'ring or instrumental labour, or in whom a laceration of the 
back part of the vagina and perineum has occurred, are most 
liable to this affection. It is characterised by a sense of weight 
and pressure downwards, principally referred to the fore part of 
the pelvis, much aggravated on assuming the upright posture, 
together with a dragging pain in the loins, and sometimes an 
aching pain in the iliac regions ; and it is accompanied generally 
by an increased flow of the lochial discharge. Thf3re is frequently 
a difficulty in passing urine, and sometimes tenesmus, or inability 
to void the rectum without straining. 

TreatmenL — In this early period after delivery, no means can 
be taken excex)t the most simple, for removing this troublesome 
affection. Perfect quietude, in the horizontal jiosture, either ir 
bed or on a sofa, must be preserved for many days, whenever r 
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tendency towards prolapsus shows itself ; and in this, togetjier 
with the due regulation of the bowels, and the oxhihition of tonic 
medicines, if thought necessary, consists the principal part of our 
practice ; for it would be injudicious to use any local means inter- 
nally, either for the purpose of supporting the womb or strength- 
ening th<5 tone of the parts while the lochia are flowing. Pessaries 
are out of the question ; and the injection of astringents into the 
■vagina would be likely to occasion inflammation, both by suppress- 
ing the discharge, and by the irritation they must ])roduce on the 
lining membrane of the w^omb itself. Cold, indeed, might be 
applied externally with advantage, and a napkin, worn so tightly 
as to produce some pressure, might be serviceable. The origin 
of chronic prolapsus uteri, which is often so distressing throughout 
life, and produces so many functional derangements, or even lays 
the foundation for such serious organic disease, is fi-equently, if 
not gcnerallj^ to be traced to some mismanagement after labour, 
or inattention to the preseiwation of the recumbent posture sufli- 
ciently long after an abortion. There is no rfffe.ction of tlu* 
uterus more common, especially among the poorer class, than this ; 
and no means should be neglected which can prevent so serious a 
calamity. The consideration of this complaint, however, in its 
chronic state, would be out of place hero. 


PROFUSE FLOW OF THE LOCJITA. 

I have already* characterised the lochial discharge as an 
exudation of blood from the patulous orifices of the uterine 
vessels, and have described, that as the uterine fibres continue 
their due contractions after labour, and the organ gradually 
assumes its small unimpregnated size, these apertures become 
slowly diminished in capacity, and are eventually entirely closed. 
As this process is going forward, the discharge is altered in cha- 
racter and appearance ; at first the whole constituents of the 
blood escape ; after a time, however, the firmer parts are retained, 
and the serum only exudes, whhdi is tinged for a few^ days 
with the red particles, but ultimately becomes almost colourless. 
It would be erroneous, then, to class the lochial discharge among 
the secretions of the body ; and if we form a proper idea of its 
character, we shall be most likely to treat effectually its irregu- 
larities. 

One of the most frequent deviations from its healthy condition 
consists in the evacuation being more profuse, and its continuance 
longer than nature intended. It is evident that under such a state 
the system must be depressed in proportion as the discharge is 
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copious, and its flow protracted; and sometimes it produces all the 
efi’ects of chronic htemorrhage. Women of debilitated habit and 
relaxed fibre, and those who have borne many children, are most 
subject to tins irreguldl’ity. 

Treatment , — Regarding it as blood, oozing from the apertures 
o£ vessels, which have not as yet acquired their proper contracted 
state, our indications would be to treat it as a sparing haemorrhage, 
and to endeavour to excite such a degree of action in the uterus 
as will render these orifices gradually impervious. The discharge 
may be restrained by rest, the recumbent posture, the local appli- 
cation of cold, the aidmissioii of cool air frequently into the apart- 
ment, abstinence from all stimuli and hot fluids, the regulation of 
the bowels, and the judicious use of the mineral acids ; and the 
uterus may probably be stimulated to more perfect contraction by 
unoderatc pressure, and tlie exhibition of the ergot of rye. This, 
then; will constitute the chief of our treatment. 


SUPPRESSION OF THE LOCHIA* 

Is seldom or never to be considered as an idiopathic affection ; 
it is generally dependent on some derangement of the system,— 
either fever or inflammation, — or some unhealthy state of the uterus 
itself; so that, witli a view to its restoration, the cause of the sup- 
pression must be sought out, and the morbid condition, whatever 
. that may be, must be removed. The sadden disappearance of this 
natural evacuation two or three days after labour, must always be 
looked upon with some anxiety ; for it will frequently be found 
accompanied or quick! 3^ followed by a train of alarming symptoms.* 
The prejudice among women, indeed, is so great respecting the 
necessity of this flow being duly keiit up, that they often attribute 
any inconvenience, pain, or disease they may be suffering, to its 
cessation as a cause, when indeed, such S3unptom ought properly to 
be regarded merely as an effect. 


iia:moriiiioids or piles, 

Dependent on a varicose condition of the hcemorrhoidal veins, 
arc often very troublesome under the puerperal state ; and some 
women arc subject to them after labour, who experienced no 
inconvenience at any other time. When they appear a day or two 
subsequent to the birth of a child, they are for the most part 
highly irritable and painful, often acquiring the size of a large 

* On our revisiting the patient, we sometimes learn that this discharge is sup- . 
pressed altogether; an accident which ought always to attract your attention.” — 
(Blundell’s Obatetricy, by Castle, p. 797.) 
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grape ; occasionally only one protrudes beyond the sphincter ; 
more frequently three or four are external. In some instances, 
after remaining some time outward, they gradually decrease in 
size, retreat again within the bowel, and do tiot protrude any more 
until the next pregnancy, or after the next labour ; at others, 
although they pass up for a time, they appear again with each 
evacuation of the intestine, and continue to trouble the patient 
much, bleeding, perhaps, at intervals ; while in other cases, again, 
they remain constantly without the sphincter, and changes take 
place in them, by which they are converted into solid tumours. 
They often become strangulated and inflame, and have been known 
to slough. 

Symptoins . — These swellings are attended with a dull, heavy, 
and sometimes violently acute pain in the region of the anus, 
tenesmus, and a feeling, after the bowel has been entirely emptied, 
as if there were still something to come away ; bload also often 
passes with the faeces. On an ocular examination being insti- 
tuted, if they are external, one or more shining, florid, or rather 
bluish livid tumours, will be observed at the verge of the anus, 
varying in size from that of a small currant to a grape, sensible to 
the touch, and perhaps acutely painful. 

Treatment — In the recent irritable state that I am now sup- 
posing, in which we mostly see them after labour, the best means 
of relief is to return them within the intestine as soon as they are 
protruded, — provided that can be accomplished without much 
exertion or producing great pain. Should this not be practicable, 
however, — and I think it can seldom be effected, — two or three 
leeches to the piles themselves, poultices, anodyne fomentations 
and injections, and opium, mixed with hog’s-lard, applied as an 
ointment, or introduced as a sujipository, (preserving at the same 
time a loose state of bowels,) will be most likely to lessen their 
size and irritability, and to procure for the X)atient a diminution of 
suffering. 


VIOLENT AFTER-PAINS. 

A very common cause of annoyance after delivery, is the con- 
tinuance of those painful uterine contractions, which constitute 
the throes of parturition, and by which the volume of the womb 
becomes further diminished in capacity. The proper duration of 
this action, indeed, is not only salutary, but necessary to the 
patient’s well-being, and, as a general principle, must not be 
interfered with ; * but when the pains return more frequently than 

* “ The aufferinga of women from these paina are aometimea very great, though 
they prove eventually salutary ; and, if we had it in our power, should not be 
suppressed, till the end for which they are excited ia answered.” — Denman, chap, 
xix. sect, 1. 
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or when by their violence they prevent sleep, induce irrita- 
bility, or occasion feverish feelings, it is right that they should 
be mitigated or removed. They appear soon after the expulsion 
of tlie placenta, and last two or three days, gradually subsiding 
as the period of labour becomes more distant. They are seldom 
severe alter tlie birth of the first child, and are more distressing 
when the patient has borne a large family. They are often 
attended with the expulsion of coagula, and usually return, or are 
increased in severity, on the application of the infant to the breast. 

Cannes , — The immediate cause of the pain is the contraction 
of tlie uterine fibres, perhaps attended by some peculiar excita- 
bility or sensitiveness of the organ itself, or irritability of its nerves. 
The ej'citlng cause is in many instances to be traced to a loaded 
state ot bowels, but it is also not un frequently found to be a 
*0(^agulum, or a small piece of membrane, left in the uterus after 
the delivei\y -ol the placenta ; and it is partly in order to prevent 
the accession of violent after-pains, that I have recoramendeci the 
young practitioner to be particular in removing, if possible, the 
vhole of the membranes from the uterus on the withdrawal of the 
placenta. Should the slightest portion be left, it acts as a foreign 
l)ody, irritates the womb, and excites in the organ painful contrac- 
tions for the purpose of getting rid of it; but however severe the 
suflering may be, if there be no inflammation or congestion pre- 
sent, we may with truth affirm that the case is not attended with 
danger, and we may comfort our patient by tlie assurance that they 
will speedily disappear. 

Diagnosis, — After-pains are distinguished from any pain de- 
pendent on a more dangerous cause, by their situation, by their 
commencing in the uterine region, and extending round the loins 
and down the inside of the tliighs, by their intermitting character, 
and the perfect freedom from uneasy sensation in the interval of 
their recurrence. We may be certain that these pains do not 
dejieiid on inflammatory action, because pressure does not produce 
increased distress — unless, indeed, it be so great as to cause a 
fresh contraction ; this state is very different from inflammation of 
the uterus, for then the slightest steady jiressure occasions acute 
suffering. They may likewise be known from hysteritis by their 
being accompanied with little or no fever, by neither the lochia 
nor milk being suppressed or diminished, as is usual in inflam- 
mation of the womb, as well as most febrile diseases after delivery, 
— by the patient, indeed, being altogether in a comfortable state, 

. except Avlieii the painful contractions recur. Another indication 
will often be the impatience which she manifests under these 
teasing and tormenting paroxysms ; for I have usually remarked 
that women bear them with less fortitude than they evince 
when their suffering arises from a more serious cause. But the 
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best diagnostic mark of all, perhaps, is the state of tho pulse ; in 
simple after-pain, however severe the paroxysm, the pulse is not 
at all or but slightly affected ; it preserves its average frequency. 
On the contrary, when the pain arises from inflammation, it is 
always quickened, rising to 120 or 130 beats in the minute. It 
may indeed be laid down as an axiom, that when the pulse is 
much accelerated for the first two or three days after labour, 
there is either %ver or inflammation present, or some danger 
threatened. 

Treatment — Since after-pains, if unconnected with inflam- 
mation, are not attended with danger — since in a moderate degree 
they are salutary and useful — we might be inclined not to inter- 
fere with them in any case, waiting patiently for their sponta- 
neous cessation. But, on the other hand, since pain is so great 
an evil ; since it is evidently as much the duty of the physiciai^ to 
relieve suffering — provided that can be done without compro- 
mising the welfare of his patient — as it is to subdue disease ; and 
especially since, by their continuance, they may induce irritability, 
wakefulness, and excitement, with a host of morbid actions wliich 
may ultimately terminate in perilous derangements, we should not 
be acting wisely if we allowed them to proceed unchecked. 
Every one knows in his own person how irritable pain in any part 
of the body makes him, though it may not be produced by a 
dangerous cause ; how feverish he becomes ; how many of the 
functions are interfered, with; and how soon he slides from a 
state of health into one of disease. So it is with respect to 
after-pains; and sucli a probability should be always inesent 
to our minds. Belief may generally be readily afforded. As a 
loaded state of the lower intestines often gives rise to them, they 
will probably yield to free purging. A dose or two of jalap, and 
infusion of senna, will frequently place the patient in compa- 
rative ease; but if they continue after the bowels have been 
freely acted on, recourse may be had to opium in any of the 
forms which can best be borne. Purging and opium are tlic 
means on which we princii)ally rely, combined Arith moderately 
spare diet, perfect rest, injections into the rectum, either simple 
or anodyne, and fomentations, or anodyne embrocations, if thought 
advisable. 


VASCUI.AR C0NGP:STI0N of the UTERUS 

Will naturally force itself on our attention after the subject last 
discussed, because of the similarity of many of the symptoms and 
the identity of the organ affected. 

Although a congested state of the uterine veins is not gene- 
rallv Snokeri of by authors, T am fnlly persuaded that it not 
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luifrcqiiently occurs, unattended at the onset with arterial excite- 
ment ; and I liavc arrived at this conclusion because the disease 
is not accompanied by the same degree of febrile action which 
we remark in liysteritis, and because it may be removed by 
milder measures. If, however, it be allowed to proceed unchecked, 
active inflammation both of the uterus and peritoneum may super- 
vene. This complaint is usually observed on the second or third 
day subsecpient to delivery ; sometimes, howevilr, it occurs almost 
immediately after. It mostly follows a lingering or instrumental 
labour, one in which the hand has been introduced into the 
uterine cavity for the purpose of turning the child, or removing 
the placenta, or where the infant has lain dead in utero untU 
putrefaction has taken place ; but sometimes it appears after the 
most iifltural and easy birth. 

Causes . — The immediate cause seems to me to consist in the 
apertures of the uterine veins being rendered for a time imper- 
vious, and the consequent engorgement of those vessels by the 
retention of the blood which ought to escape ; for I have invari- 
ably remarked that, under this affection, the lochia are either 
entirely suppressed, or flow most sparingly. 

Symptoms. — Pain, together with an enlarged and hard state of 
the uterus, and suppression of the lochial discharge, are the most 
prominent of the symptoms present. The pain is situated in 
the uterine region, affecting the loins and thighs : it is constant 
, and uninterrupted, but exacerbations of suffering to a violent 
degree occur periodically, occasioned by the contractions of the 
uterus. It is seldom ushered in by rigoi;3, although if the 
disease be not arrested, shiverings will most probably take place 
as soon as inflammatory action is set uj). Pressure on the uterus 
I)roduces an aggravation of the pain, as well in consequence of 
the increased sensibility of the organ itself, as from the stimulus 
occasioning a contractile action in the uterine fibres. Under the 
htiiul tlie uterus feels much larger than natural, the principal 
part being detected above the pubes ; and it is exceedingly hard, 
the tenderness being confined to the organ itself. The lochia, as 
just mentioned, are invariably either entirely suppressed, or ex- 
ceedingly scanty, and serous. The supply of milk is seldom 
diminished ; the pulse is not much accelerated, but usually some- 
what hal’d ; there is generally moisture on the skin ; the bowels 
are easily acted on, and the urine is natural. Sometimes head- 
ache attends, but not frequently, occasionally nausea and a sense 
of sinking, especially on an accession of uterine contraction. 
The patient could sleep well, if she were not harassed with the 
distressing pain. 

Treatment— 1 have just remarked that the same energetic 
means are not required for the subdual of congested uterus as we 

N N 2 
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find necessary in inflammatory disease. I have not often, indeed, 
been obliged to bleed largely, and have mostly found the affection 
subside on the application of twelve or eighteen leeches to the 
hypogastric region, aided by a brisk purgative of calomel and 
other cathartics, and emollient Injections into the boweLs. Should, 
however, the symptoms not give way in a few hours, venesection' 
will be indicated : and this especially if the disease be running 
on into the inflfflfematory state. The patient will, therefore, re- 
quire close watching ; and one of the most favourable symptoms 
we can observe is a free return of the lochial discharge. The 
uterus, indeed seems more relieved by the loss of a few drachms 
of blood from its own vessels, than a much larger quantity from 
any other part. Fomentatiofis, saline medicines, and a rigidly 
abstemious diet, are called for in most cases. The affection is 
not of long duration ; for it will either soon give way, or inflam- 
matory action will be established. Dr. Eobert Lee, in his Lssay 
on Puerperal Fever, published in the Cyclopicdia of Practical 
Medicine, says, “ Like inflammation of other organs of the body, 
that of the uterus varies greatly in severity in different cases. At 
some particular periods we have remarked the existence of a dis- 
position to the disease, in certain puerperal women, evinced by 
tenderness of the uterus on pressure, and by acceleration of the 
pulse, when inflammation has not been actually developed, or 
when it has taken place in so slight a degree as to yield readily 
to the exhibition of oinates, and the application of cataplasms 
and hot fomentations to the hypogastrium.” This is the state 
which I have endea*voured to describe, and which I would rather 
designate congestive than inflammatory. 

Burns,* again, appears to me to treat of this disease under 
the name “ Hysteralgia,” and says it often excites inflammation. 
The affection which I mean does not differ in the least from a 
congested state of other viscera ; which w^e know exists without 
actual inflammation ; but which, if not removed, often results in 
inflammatory action. 


IIYSTERITIS 

Sometimes arises as a sequela to the" affection last described, 
and at others originates independently of previous congestion. 
It also usually follows a lingering or artificial labour, or one in 
which the placenta has been removed by the introduction of the 
hand ; and commences within a day or two after delivery. It is 
ushered in by one or more rigors, valuing in intensity, which 
are speedily succeeded by increased heat of skin, accelerated and 
hard pulse, dryness of the inouth, furred tongue, and other 
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symptoms of inflammatory fever* If no remedial means are ap- 
plied, the disease may spread to the peritoneum, involving that 
membrane in a most dangerous degree of vascular excitement, 
though this is certainly rare ; or the inflammation may subside 
by resolution ; or gangrene of the organ may occur ; or pus may 
be formed, either in the structure of the uterus itself or in the 
cavities of the large venous reservoirs, denominated sinuses. 
Wlien these latter appearances have been discefifered after death, 
the peritoneum is usually involved in the disease f and the case 
during life has assumed the worst features of “ puerperal fever.** 

It is seldom that gangrene of the uterus occurs ; more fre- 
quently, if the disease destroy, the fatal result is owing either to 
the peritoneum having become affected, to the secretion of pus 
in the cavities of the veins, or to the formation of abscess in the 
substance of the organ itself. If pus be secreted, it may evacuate 
itself externally ; it may burst into the uterine cavity, and flow 
tlirough the vagina ; it will occasionally insinuate itself between 
the layers of one of the broad ligaments, and, following the course 
of the round ligament, make its way outwardly at the groin ; and 
it has been also supposed, that the uterus sometimes becomes 
adherent to the abdominal muscles, and that the matter has 
escaped by ulceration through the abdominal parietes. I have 
myself great doubt whether the last-mentioned process ever takes' 
place. I have certainly seen an abscess in these muscles fre- 
quently follow acute hysteritis, and a mitigation of the local sym- 
ptoms attend tlie formation of the matter ; but I have been quite 
sure in most of these cases, and have had good reason to believe 
in the others, that the abscess has originated in the fleshy sub- 
stance of the muscle itself, and I consider that it may be looked 
upon as of a critical nature. It is, indeed, very i>08sible that the 
same kind of critical suppuration may appear in the fleshy fibres 
of other muscles of the body ; and pus has often been observed 
deposited within the larger joints. 

The causes of inflammation of the uterus are not always 
very evident, but sometimes they may be easily recognised ; we 
may occasionally trace the disease to injury sustained during 
labour ; either from long-continued action, or from the hand 
having been introduced for the purpose of turning the child, or 
removing an adherent placenta ; to the patient’s being carelessly 
attended, or being exposed, after delivery, to cold, or to various 
excitements. Among the poor in this town, one of the most 
frequent sources consists in indulgence in improper and stimu- 
lating diet, too early after the child’s birth. 

Symjytoms . — Independently of shivering and other general sym- 
ptoms of inflammatory fever, such as furred tongue, accelerated 
pulse, and dryness and heat of the surface, there is local pain in 
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the h3^pogastric region, referred round to the loins and along the 
inner 2)art of the thighs, much increased on the pressure of the 
hand, as well as on each return of the after-pains. The uterus is 
felt larger and harder than natural, as in more simple congestion; 
the lochial discharge is suppressed, or flows sparingly — is of a 
dark, dirfy colour, and possesses a fcetid odour; the milk is diini- 
nished in quantity ; the urine and most other secretions are also 
defective. Therrf is generally a frequent desire to evacuate the 
bladder, and its contents are voided with much pain ; and if an 
examination be made by the vagina, the os uteri will be found 
hot and exquisitely tender. Should the disease spread to the 
peritoneum, the pain wilk become more diffused, accompanied by 
the other signs of inflammation of that membrane, hereafter to be 
enumerated ; and should an abscess form in the uterine structure, 
or gangrene occur, excessive prostration of strength will be ob- 
served ; the countenance will become rapidly pale, and expressive 
of great anxiety ; the pulse will lose its firmness and become so 
quick as to be counted with difficulty ; the respiration wdll be 
hurried, laboured, and distressing; coldness of -the extremities, 
with clammy perspiration, will succeed to the previous heat and 
dryness ; the tongue will become foul ; the teeth and lips coated 
with dark sordcs ; vomiting and uncontrollable diarrlnea will for 
the most part make their appearance ; while incohereiice, coma, 
or muttering delirium, with subsultus tendinum, will be the 
harbingers of death. 

Treatment . — When active inflammation has commenced, the 
treatment must be much more vigorous than that recommended 
in the congestive state of the veins. The affection is of a most 
dangerous character, and runs on quickly to its termination : no 
doubt resolution would occasionally happen, even w ere no remedial 
means applied; but more frequently. 1 fear, the natural result 
would not be so fortunate. It behoves us, then, to attack the 
disease by energetic measures; and in most cases, at the com- 
mencement, blood may be taken liberally from the arm. If the 
patient be of a strong constitution, or plethoric temperament, a 
more moderate bleeding may be resorted to, a second or even a 
third time, provided the symptoms are not mitigated after the 
abstraction of the first quantity ; or if, having for a period 
subsided, they return with violence. Leeches will be found 
highly useful, applied either upon the hypogastrium, or just 
within the vulva; cupping on the sacrum, or loins, might be 
advantageous, but such a method of relieving the inflamed vessels 
is inconvenient, and cannot well be practised. Blisters and other 
irritants to the hypogastric region, I have not generally found 
answer my expectations : much comfort and advantage, however, 
may be derived from fomentations ; and the external application 
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of flannels, steeped in warm oil of turpentine, has been highly 
extolled, and promises some benefit. However much the head 
may be affected with pain or confusion, if the disease be seated in 
the uterus, more advantage will be gained by tlie application of 
leeches, or otlier topical remedies, to the neighbourhood of that 
viscus, than either to the forehead or nucha. At the same time it 
is desirable, should there be much disturbance of the sensorium, 
with preternatural heat of surface, to shave the scalp, or cut the 
hair close, and apply an cvaijorating lotion. In many instances I 
have experienced the good effects of one or two pints of warm 
water, thrown at intervals of four or six hours, by means of a 
patent enema syringe, into the uterus itself: a mitigation of 
suffering has generally followed the injection ; and advantage 
seems to have resulted, from that organ and the vagina having 
been cleansed of the iinlicalthy and foetid discharges which have 
accumulated within their cavities. It is better that this operation 
should not be trusted to a nurse, but undertaken by the mctUcal 
attendant himself; for it is always more efficacious when the 
water is thrown into the cavity of the uterus than when it is 
merel}" injected into the vaghia. This will require that the 
extremity of the pipe should be insinuated within the uterine 
orifice ; and in an inflamed state of the viscus it is not safe that 
any other than a medical practitioner should perform a duty of 
this hind. A tepid enema also acting as an internal fomentation, 
may sometimes prove of essential service. Free purging is abso- 
lutely requisite; and repeated doses of calomel, if it can be 
borne, or some milder preparation of mercury, will much assist 
our other curative measures. 

It must be evident that the treatment just advised is only 
apidicable to the inflammatory stage. When the symptoms of 
depression have supervened, the continuance of the depleting 
practice would add to the danger, and hasten on the fatal termi- 
nation. Even although the state of the patient may appear 
hopeless, it is yet not right that we should abandon her to her 
fate; for the resources of Nature are so abundant, and her powers 
so wonderfully great, that an effort at restoration may be made at 
a moment most unexpected : it now becomes our duty no longer 
to check her actions, or to resist her endeavours, but to co- 
operate with her in obviating the sad consequences of her own 
irregularities. This we can best do by stimulating the nervous 
system, so as to rouse the flagging action of the heart, and by 
sustaining the drooping strength. 

The former of these objects may, perhaps, be effected by spirits, 
wine, ether, ammonia, camphor, or opium, conjoined witli aro- 
matic medicines ; and the latter, by as liberal a supply of easily 
digestible nourishment as the stomach will bear witliout distress. 
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INFLAMMATION OF THE MAMMA. 

We cannot wonder that inflammation of the breast is of frequent 
occurrence after delivery, in consequence of the sudden and co- 
pious determination of blood to the organ for the formation of 
milk. This disease may, indeed, first appear towards the close 
of pregnancy, though this is very rare,* or at any period during 
lactation; most commonly, however, it shows itself within the 
puerperal month. The inflammatory disposition may be confined, 
at its commencement, to one spot, or it may attack a considerable 
portion of the substance at the same time ; both breasts may 
even become diseased simultaneously; but, however circumscribed 
the affection may bo at the onset, it generally spreads rapidly, and 
involves a great part of the organ in its consequences. It is V(iry 
possible that the increased action may originate in the cellular 
tissue, but most commonly it first attacks the glandular or tubular 
structure itself. There is a great tendency towards the formation 
of pus, which, even under the best care and most skilful manage- 
ment, can often not be avoided. The process of suppuration goes 
forward with very varying rapidity, and when the abscess bursts, 
small sloughs are generally evacuated with the matter.+ I have 
known pus quickly produced in the substance of each mamma at 
the same time, and, burrowing underneath the skin and above 
the sternal bones, form a connexion between the two breasts, so 
that both the organs communicated by means of one cyst.I 


* I have only personally known three instances of suppurating mamma during 
gestation. 

+ Some cases of mammary abscess are attended with great agony, while in others 
there is comparatively but little pain. The difference appears to me to depend 
on the original situation of the inflammatory action. If one or more of the 
mammary glands be the seat of the disease, the pain is acute ; if, on the contrary, 
the inflammation be oonflned to the cellular structure, as is sometimes the case, the 
suffering is much loss severe. Dewees, aho (Diseases of Females, Philadelphia, 1 833, 
p. 601) says, when the cellular structure is the original seat of the inflammation, the 
pain is much lass, and suppuration more rapid, than when the disease first attacks a 
gland. The external inflammation is also much less, and it is rarely attended with 
oedema. He thinks too, it is more difflcult to check the suppurative action, com- 
monoing in the cellular web, than in the glandular substance. 

X I was once sent for to see a woman, on the third or fourth day after delivery, in 
a state of the most furious delirium that can be conceived, which had come on rather 
suddenly. She appeared labouring under acute phronitis, and in tlic most urgent 
danger. A copious bleeding seemed absolutely indicated ; but on examining the 
breasts, (as should be done in all puerperal diseases,) I found them both very large 
and tense, and the surface red ; fluctuation was distinguishable in each ; it was 
evident that they had both suppurated, and probable that the violent symptoms 
depended on their condition. They were freely opened, and in less than an hour 
the patient had recovered her reason. This instance would teach us, however clear 
the case may appear at first sight, on all occasions to examine into the state of every 
organ which can throw any light on the symptoms present, before very active treat- 
ment is adopted. 
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•Sjfinptoms , — All women are liable to this affection, but those 
of a weakly, delicate, and particularly a strumous constitution, 
seem most obnoxious to it. It is usually ushered in by rigors, 
and attended with considerable fever; pain, of a shooting kind, is 
experienced in the mamma, much increased on pressure. On 
examination, a circumscribed, hard, and painful tumour may be 
distinctly felt, even before any redness appears on the surface : 
after a time, the swelling is more diffused, the skin covering 
it assumes a dusky-red colour, and becomes hot and shining, 
slight oedema takes place, which is a sure sign of the presence of 
deep-seated matter, and a subdued sense of fluctuation soon show's 
itself. The formation of matter is attended by an exacerbation of 
the symptoms : the local tenderness and throbbings are increased, 
the volume of the diseased breast enlarged, and the accompanying 
fevey heightened. If the drain continue for any length of time 
after the evacuation of the pus, a gradual loss of strength, appetite, 
and flesh, is observable; distressing rigors occur daily; the patient 
obtains but little refreshing sleep, and is annoyed by profuse 
nocturnal perspirations : sometimes she is harassed with sickness ; 
more frequently with obstinate diarrhrna. 

It is seldom that a woman who declines nursing altogether 
becomes the subject of suppurating mamma. I cannot call to 
mind, indeed, a single instance of this occurrence in my practice. 
This is exactly contrary to what might have been expected. We 
should have supposed that the milk, having been secreted, and 
stagnating in the ducts until it was removed by absorption, would 
have caused so much irritation as to excite inflammation, and 
suj)pui‘ation in almost all cases ; and we should have looked for 
this complaint particularly in those cases where the child was 
still-born, or had died soon after labour; or where, for conve- 
nience sake, an attempt was made to suppress the secretion. It is 
the patient who suckles her cdiild in an unsatisfactory manner, 
and who never allows the breast to be well emptied, that is most 
liable to this troublesome disease. 

Although very rarely fatal, inflammation of the mamma is by 
no means to be lightly regarded. It is tedious, difficult to cure, 
and in most instances attended with much suffering. Under the 
suppurative action, especially wffien successive abscesses have 
formed one after another, the body has been known to dwindle 
almost to a shadow. In some instances, the patient has sunk 
under the debility induced ; and in many others, the same cause 
has called forth into life and activity the lurking seeds of organic 
disease, which, until that period, had lain witliin the system 
dormant and inert. This remark is particularly applicable to 
phthisis pulmonalis. 

Causes . — Inflammation of the mamma may be excited by a 
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blow, the application of cold, perhaps by irregularities in dret, 
and mental emotion: but it most frequently originates from undue 
accumulation of the secretion within the lactiferous ducts them- 
selves. Most of these causes, then — especially the latter — are 
particularly likely to operate in the persons of women* who devote 
themselves more to society than their domestic duties, and who 
are frequent visitors at the theatre; for, under such circumstances, 
the relief which the breast requires for its preservation in a healthy 
condition, cannot be readily obtained. But I think the most 
usual cause of such accumulation may be referred to a disinclina- 
tion on the mother’s part to allow her infant to suck, in conse- 
quence of the nipples being tender, chapped, or ulcerated. The 
suffering, attendant on the friction of the tongue and lips, induces 
her to avoid putting the child to the breast, except for the purpose 
of relieving her from the immediate distress occasioned by tension. 

1 need scarcely remark that this partial evacuation is not enough 
to avert the risk of inflammatory action; and it should be the 
part of the medical adviser honestly to depict the danger likely to 
result, and strongly to urge the necessity of the bosom being more 
perfectly emptied. 

Treatment. — The treatment of inflamed breasts differs in no 
respect from what is required in the inflammatory condition of 
other glands. Leeches must be had recourse to, as soon as the 
affection is discovered to exist ; and repeated as r)ccasion may 
require; brisk purgatives must be exhibited; an unstimulating, r 
though not abstemious diet recommended ; and poultices and warm 
fomentations will gener^y be found to answer better, both in 
mitigating the pain arid subduing the inflammatory disposition, 
than any cold or evaporating lotion. 

As soon as the abscess points to any particular part of the sur- 
face (although it be not yet near bursting spontaneously) the lancet 
should be had recourse to. There is a great prejudice existing 
among women, against the matter being let out artificially, and it 
is probably founded upon the idea — to a certain extent, indeed, 
true — that if the operation be performed prematurely, there is 
considerable risk of other glands in the mamma becoming 

* Dewees (Op. cit. p. 603) says he has never found any local application ro bene- 
ficial, in the early stage of this disease, os waim vinegar. He cousidei-s it the most 
certain as well as most comforting means that can be used. He recommends it to 
be persevered with for twenty-four hours; and if, after that time, the pain or 
intumescence be not abated, that leeches should bo applied. Experience, however, 
has convinced him that ** leeching is much more successful, w^n performed below 
the breast, instead of on the tumid portion of it.’' The leeches should therefore be 
applied ''an inch below the circular margin of the mamma.” I am myself per- 
suaded that, if leeches are used, it is better for tliem to be applied a/round the 

indurated nodule, rather than directly over it ; and that whenever there appears the 
least blush of redness on the surface, leeching the part itself is likely to do much 
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affected, and of the disease attacldng many of them in succession. 
In my own opinion, there is much greater danger in allowing the 
abscess to burst spontaneously — especially if it be originally deep 
— because the loose structure of the organ favours the burrowing 
of the matter ; a large portion of the breast may therefore be 
destroyed, an extensive sinus is formed, and more formidable diffi- 
culties will oppose the cure. During the whole progress of the 
disease the mamma should be supported ; and after it is opened 
this is best done by long strips of mild adhesive plaster carried 
below and around it ; which will require to be changed twice daily, 
liy this means a gentle pressure is kept up, the fluid is more per- 
fectly evacuated as it is formed, and there is a better chance 
afforded that the cavity will fill up from the bottom by the union 
of its sides. Pieces of lint, too, dipped in warm water, and applied 
‘smoothly over the breast, covered by a fold of oiled silk, will be 
found a more convenient and grateful application than a poultice. 
This kind of dressing answers all the purposes of a poultice, 
without being so cumbersome, and without fretting the skin, 
as often do, when applied for any length of time 

continuously. 

Slioqld the internal ulcer show little disposition to heal, and a 
troublesome sinus remain, astringent injtictions, pai*ticularly a 
weak solution of nitrate of silver, may be used ; and w^e are recom- 
mended by Burns,* as well as other surgeons, to lay it freely open 
*upon common principles. No doubt, by such a proceeding, a more 
speedy cure might be effected ; but the operation is painful, and 
not w ithout its dangers ; and few-.'Wonxep could, I think, be per- 
suaded to submit to it, unless their life were in some hazard ; in 
my own practice, indeed,* I have never found it necessary, and 
have consequently never resorted to it. Dr. Physic \ has suc- 
ceeded in perfecting a cure by an operation less formidable than 
that suggested by Hey, and recommended by Burns, — tlie employ- 
ment of a setoii. An armed jirobe is to be passed to the 
extremity of the sinus, and cut down upon from without ; the silk 
is then to be drawn into it, and allowed to remain three or four 
weeks undisturbed. 'The indication for its withdrawal being a 
diminution in the quantity, and an amelioration in the character 
of the pus. 

After the evacuation of the pus, w^e shall require to sustain 
the system by nourishing diet, and wine, or good malt liquor. 
Change of Jiir is desirable, or a daily ride, if the patient can bear 
. it and the weather will permit. Tonic remedies are also of great 
service ; of which, quinine or some other preparation of bark, will 
be found the most beneficial. I need scarcely remark on the 

* 5lh IWit. book iii. chap. 22. 


t Dewees, Op. cit. p. 506. 
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necessity of procuring regular and satisfactory evacuations from 
the bowels. 

In the treatment of an inflamed mamma, it is of much conse- 
quence to determine whether the infant shall be kept to the dis- 
eased breast, whether it shall only be allowed to take the sound 
one, or whether it shall be separated from its mother altogether ; 
and the answ^er to each of these questions will depend entirely on 
the circumstances of the case. In the first stage of the complaint, 
before suppuration has commenced, I think it a matter of great 
importance to keep the breast in as empty a state as possible; 
because, by so doing, we shall take the best means of preventing 
the formation of matter, and the consequent disorganisation of 
structure. With this object the child should be applied to the 
affected side with even more assiduity than the other. We shall 
perhaps meet with some difficulty in enforcing this request, 
because of the pain suffered whenever suckling is attempted. If 
the patient’s iiifant be very young and awkward, it is better to 
obtain an older child, for the purpose of keeping the milk under; 
here, however, another difficulty meets us, for there are but few 
women who will allow their child to take the breast of a stranger 
in ill-health, especially when a probability exists of the fonnation 
of mammary abscess ; nor, indeed, can we condemn the feeling. 
Under such circumstances the exhausting pump, or breast-pipe, 
must be had recourse to : or, what is infinitely better, a strong 
and healthy puppy may be applied as occasion requires.^ If, not- 
withstanding our best care, the progress of the disease cannot be 
checked, nor the suppurative action prevented, we shall generally 
find that, — whatever perseverance the mother may evince, however 
desirous she may be to avoid weaning, and however little she may 
regard the personal pain and inconvenience attendant on suckling, 
— still she will soon be compelled to discontinue that grateful 
office, partly from her own health suffering, and partly in conse- 
quence of the unthriving condition of her infant. I should 
recommend, then, in all cases where an abscess is already de- 
veloped, or in process of formation, that the child should be 
separated from the breast at once, especially if an opportunity 
offers of giving it the advantage of a hired nurse ; for I am well 
persuaded that many of the formidable symptoms which we 
observe in chronic cases of this kind are dependent on the double 
drain the system is sustaining — from the continuance of the ulcer 
on the one hand, and keeping up the secretion of milk on the 
other ; and I am equally as well persuaded, that the secretion 
formed under this state of disease and debility does not possess 

* All contrivances similar to the breast-pipe or pump are faulty; because, in 
forming the necessary vacuum, they constringe a large portion of the ducts, through 
which the milk ou*^ht to flow freelv. 
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sufficient nutrient properties to sustain the infant in health. Nor, 
indeed, is it impossible that pus may pass into its stomach along 
with the milk it takes, the injurious consequences of which I need 
not insist upon. 

The practice of allowing the child only to take the healthy 
bi'east, and endeavouring to put a stop to the formation of the 
secretion on the diseased side, is, I think, even more injudicious 
than continuing it at both ; for such a sympathy exists between 
the organs, that if one is kept constantly in a state of activity, the 
other will not remain idle ; and as more blood will be determined 
to the affected breast than is required for natural purposes, it is 
reasonable to infer .that the inflammatory disposition will be 
favoured, and the cure thereby jirotracted. Independently of this 
danger, in the weakened condition of the patient, one breast will 
hot furnish enough for the infant’s wants : it will be necessary, 
therefore, to bring it up partly by hand, which in itself is a d*evia- 
* tion from nature’s intentions, and may sow the seeds of subsequent 
derangement. For all these reasons, then, I would endeavour to 
persuade the mother to relinquish the idea of nursing the babe 
licrself, as soon as I became convinced that it was impossible to 
prevent suppuration taking jdace. 

After a mammary abscess, an induration of the cellular sub- 
stance of the breast is often left for many months, or even years ; 
and this has led to the apprehension of malignant disease. In 
jiio fenturc does such a swelling resemble cancer, and in no case is 
it likely to degenerate into that formidable malady, unless there 
should exist an unusually strong predisposition to cancerous 
action. 


EXCOUTATED NIPPLES 

Are in tlicmselvcs perhaps of comparatively little moment, but 
they are deserving of grave consideration, from the severe pain 
which accompanies the function of lactation, and the serious incon- 
veniences which are likely to result, and of which I have already 
spoken. They often, indeed, lay the foundation of mammary 
abscess, not in consequence of any malignancy existing in the 
ulcer itself, or the absorption of any poisonous matter carried 
into the structure of the breast, but merely because the patient 
will keep the infant almost entirely at the healthy side, and apply 
it to the tender nipple only for the purpose of obtaining present 
• case, when the breast is over distended. The organ thus remains 
always in a state of fulness, the ducts become gorged, and in- 
flammation is consequently excited. 

Ulcerations generally commence in the form of a chap, which 
appears to have little tendency to heal ; the skin around the crack 
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is rubbed off by the action of the child’s mouth, and soon 4he 
denuded surface puts on the character of an ulcer. Sometimes 
these excoriations are very superficial ; at others they eat more 
deeply into the substance ; and I have seen the whole structure 
of the nipple, and part of the areola, destroyed by a disease which 
commenced as a- simple chap. Such inveterate cases, however, 
almost always depend on neglect or mismanagement. 

Treatment — There is no more difficulty in curing an ulcer on the 
nipple than on any other part of the body, provided it be not situated 
on an inflamed base ; nay, as this is a highly-organised structure, 
we should infer that its powers of repairing injuries were great ; 
and this I think we shall actually find to be the case. But there 
is great difficulty in preserving it sound when the healing process 
has been established ; and this depends principally, if not alto- 
gether, on mechanical causes. When new skin is formed, it i&J 
soon rubbed off in the action of sucking, the ulcer re-appears. 
Nature’s benevolent intentions are frustrated, and she has her * 
whole w^ork to begin over again : thus, then, there is a succession 
of the actions of destruction, on the one hand, and reparation, 
on the other, constantly alternating with each other. 

To perfect the cure, therefore, it is necessary that two points 
should be kept in mind ; the one to favour the healing process, 
and the other so to protect the tender organ that the newly-secreted 
cuticle should not again be removed. For the first object the 
various astringent lotions will be found very efficacious, either of 
the vegetable or mineral kingdom : such as a strong infusion 
of green tea, or port wine or brandy mixed with a due proportion 
of w^ater. The smarting pain, however, wdiich these domestic 
applications occasion, will perhajis induce the woman to neglect 
their use, merely because she thinks them of such a simple cha- 
racter, that she cannot understand how they can effect an advan- 
tage equivalent to the suffering she endures from their action. 
Under such circumstances we may persuade her to employ a 
medicated lotion, — even although its use may be equally painful, 
— since she will regard it as more efficacious, not knowing its in- 
gredients. Alum, then, or borax, dissolved in rose-water, or in 
almond mixture, will afford an useful and elegant wash. Should 
these not answer the intention, sulphate of zinc, or of coi>per, 
may next be tried, or the nitrate of silver in weak solution, applied 
by a camel’s-hair pencil. Under the use, however, of these latter 
salts, particular attention must be paid that the nipple is well 
cleansed on each occasion before the child is allowed to suck, . 
because, if any, the minutest quantity, of these preparations pass 
into the stomach, much injury to its health may result. 

If we think it right to employ such active agents, it is much 
better that we should use them in solution, than rubbed down in 
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tlia form of an ointment, partly because they are more easily and 
more effectually applied to the diseased surface, but principally 
because they can be more perfectly washed off when the child 
requires the breast, and there is less chance of any portion being 
swallowed. , Nevertheless, ointments of a milder kind are some- 
times highly useful, such as tlie common spermaceti. Most nurses, 
indeed, possess a catalogue of nostrums — never-failing cures — for 
chapped or ulcerated nipples; and I think many of the most 
distressing cases of the kind we meet with are occasioned by 
these busy characters taking the management on themselves: 
and, as is usual with the ignorant, relying implicitly on the virtue 
of their favoured specific alone, without attending to the necessity 
either of protecting the nipple, or duly evacuating the breast. 
The chief, perhaps, are goose-grease, elder ointment, and sperma- 
•ceti melted with some oily substance, to form an unguent very 
simifar to our own pharmacopoeial preparation. Some are in the 
* habit of sprinkling the surface with a mixture of powdered gum 
arabic and alum, the only objection to which is the likelihood of 
a part passing into the child’s stomach. 

But, as 1 have just said, we shall gain little advantage unless 
we lu’otect the newly-formed skin from fresh abrasion ; and this 
we shall probably be able to effect by the use of the shield and 
teat : the restorative process will then be allowed to proceed un- 
interruptedly. Sometimes, indeed, the child cannot readily obtain 
^nourishment through the instrument, and this often arises from 
the teat being allowed to project so far beyond the extremity of 
the shield, that it gets into the back part of the mouth, tickles the 
fauces, and incapacitates the child from sucking. This may easily 
be remedied, and in a ^veek or two the shield may generally be 
discarded. A caoutchouc shield has often been found of service, 
when the teat has not answ'ered. Whenever the infant is taken 
from the breast, the nipple should be covered by a metal shield, 
to be constantly worn ; and that kind formed by Dr. Wans- 
brough,* and now generally sold under his name, I have found 
more beneficial than any others I have tried. 

If the child be allowed to suck a chapped nipple unprotected, 
it is not improbable that some blood will pass into its stomach, 
and be rejected by vomiting; and this may cause unnecessary 
alarm, under the belief that it is dependent on a rupture of in- 
fantile vessels. Hfiematemesis I never knew occur during the first 
few months of life. 

, Whenever we have the management of a patient during ges- 
tation, — especially if it be a first pregnancy, or she have suffered 
from sore nipples under suckling before, it is right to recommend 


See Lancet, July, 1842. 
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that an attempt should be made to harden the delicate and sensitive 
organ by the frequent application of some astringent wash ; and 
a strong infusion of green tea, with the addition of about onc-fourth 
of brandy or rectified spirit, will be found very efficacious for this 
purpose. Its use should be commenced soon after^quickeiiing, 
and the application should be made at least morning and night 
for some minutes. Some women will object, from the trouble it 
occasions, or the slight stain it causes on their linen, or from their 
thinking it unnecessary, and the danger remote : but the trouble 
is inconsiderable, — the time required is little more than they 
would occupy in the arrangement of a single curl, and the advan- 
tage likely to result far outweighs any inconvenience it may sub- 
ject them to; at the same time. the nipple should be exposed as 
oft^n as is convenient to the air. The softness and tenderness 
of the protecting cuticle, indeed, principally arises from its being* 
covered by the dress from infancy; which keeps it in a state of 
constant moisture, and prevents it obtaining the benefits which 
Nature doubtless intended it should derive from the action of tlie 
external atmosphere. The most effectual mode of using these 
applications is by half filling a small wide-mouthed bottle witJi 
the lotion, putting the nijiple into the mouth, and allowing tlic 
fluid to gi’avitate back upon the breast. 

Ulcers are sometimes caused on the nipple by a species of in- 
oculation. If the child’s mouth be extensively affected with the 
common aphthous ulceration of infancy, the nipple will often be- 
come ulcerated also, for the cure of which no specific plan beyond 
what I have just advised is required. But a more serious disease 
may be produced by a woman suckling a syphilitic infant; and 
this is most likely to obtain, in the case of a wet-nurse, under 
whose care such a child is placed. Not only, indeed, may the 
nipple become diseased, and perhaps destroyed, but the whole 
system of the nurse may be affected, and the entire train of 
secondary symptoms may follow in their successive order; of which 
sad consequences more than one instance has come under my own 
observation. Besides the peculiar character of the ulcer, the ap- 
pearance of the child and history of the parents will much assist us 
in forming a correct diagnosis. I need scarcely say that mercurial 
remedies are required in such a case, that both infant and nurse 
should be subjected to their influence, and that sarsaparilla, with 
the iodide of potassium, will also be found highly useful in some 
instances. I have pretty good reason for believing, too, that 
a woman labouring under secondary syphilis may communicate 
the disease to a previously healthy child whom she suckles for a 
continuance, altliough there be no ulcer on the nipple, — merely 
through the tainted milk taken as a nourishment. 
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RETRACTED NIPPLES. 

When the nipples are retracted they may be productive of the 
same dangers, from the accumulation of the milk in the lactiferous 
lubes of the breast, which I have already described as attending 
on an ulcer of the part. Retraction of the nipple is to be attri- 
buted to that reprehensible custom, — the disgrace of civilized 
society and the fruitful source both of injured health and deformed 
person in the young female, — tight-lacing. Not only are the 
intestines, the liver, the stomach, and tlie viscera of the chest, 
subjected, by such a fashion, to constant and most injurious pres- 
sure, but the bosom itself is squeezed into an unnatural form and 
smaller compass. The nipple, i>artaking of the general compres- 
sion, is flattened with the surface of the breast ; it has no oppor- 
tunity of enlarging and projecting, as Nature intended it should, 
and it becomes, as it were, lost in the surrounding structures. The 
growing girl, however, feels no inconvenience from this circum- 
stance ; so long as the functions of the organ are not required, so 
long, perhaps, no notice is taken of the change in form which has 
gradually occurred ; but when she becomes a mother, she looks 
hack ^vith sorrow to the folly of which she has all her life been 
guilty, and reproaches herself for not having followed the advice 
of those who were better informed than herself; often, perhaps, 
tendered, and as often rejected with indifference or disdain. 

Treatment . — After every first birth, and in all cases where we 
have the least suspicion on the subject, it is desirable that, on our 
first visit subsequent to delivery, we should inquire of the nurse, 
or examine for ourselves, respecting the state of the nipple ; for if 
it does not possess its due prominence, we must immediately en- 
deavour to draw it out by means of the breast-pump or pipe, so 
that the child’s mouth may be able to embrace it ; and our attempts 
must be made early, because if we delay until the milk has been 
secreted freely by the glands, the nipple will be retracted into a 
kind of cup or depression, while the fulness and tension of the 
breast will oppose our efforts at withdrawing it. If this state be 
permitted to take place, either inflammation will ensue, or themUk 
not being evacuated, nature will cease to furnish it ; and thus the 
woman will be incapacitated for performing the oflSce of a nurse. 
A flattened nipple may sometimes be rendered tolerably perfect 
by the use of the pipe or breast-pump ; and it may further be 
enlarged by the frequent application of a child five or six months 
old. But I think we shall not often persuade so old a child to 
take a strange breast, especially if it requires more effort to get 
the nourishment, than it is accustomed to use. In such case an 
adult may be employed to empty the bosom by the mouth three 
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or four times a-day, which at the same time has the effect of 
drawing out the nipple. In London, as well as other large towns, 
women may be found who make a livelihood by hiring themselvesr 
out for this especial purpose ; though all monthly nurses ought 
to be able to perform such a duty. It is better npt, in the 
first instance, to fatigue the patient by obliging her to support' 
her own infant, for it will neither possess an easy knack of suck- 
ing, nor strength enough to retain a firm hold of the nipple. The 
young infant, then, should be puj to an older breast, and the older 
one to the patient’s, provided our object can be attained by it ; 
and after a time she may be allowed to nurse her own. Perhaps 
the use of a shield and teat may prove advantageous under ,the 
circumstances described. 


, rULEGMASIA DOLENS 

Is one of the most interesting diseases affecting the puerperal 
state ; not merely from the violence of the attendant symj)to]ns, 
but also in consequence of the diversity of opinions which have 
been held respecting its nature and origin. This diversity has led 
to the introduction of many terms by which it has been described, 
most of them based on some favourite hypothesis; thus it lias 
been called ondertia dolenSj wdema lacteum, depOt du lait, metastasis 
lactiSf and crural phlebitis. 

History . — The disease is* marked by a general and diffused 
swelling attacking the lower extremity, hard and elastic to the 
touch, not retaining the impress of the finger, attended with ex- 
treme pain, which is much increased when any movement is at- 
tempted, or pressure is applied. The surface assumes a glossy 
white appearance, and the temperature of the limb is greatly 
heightened. Punctures or incisions through the integuments 
give exit only to a few drops of very viscid serum, which readily 
coagulates, «and the depending position of the limb increases, 
but in a slight degree, if at all, the swelling of the foot and 
ankle. 

It usually occurs Jbetween the end of the first and fourth weeks 
after delivery ; its accession has been occasionally earlier, — sel- 
dom, scarce ever, later. Mr. White, of Manchester,* indeed, 
informs us, he has known one instance of the disorder showing 
itself as early as twenty^four hours after delivery, and another as 
late as five weeks, but he adds/ neither of these are usual ; ” and 

* An Inqnlry into the Nature and Cause of that Swelling in one or both of the 
Lower Ehttremities, which sometimes happens to Lying-in Women. Second edition, 
1792, p. 9. The hrat edition of ibis treatise was published in 1784.' 
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Ijovret * remarks, it has been often observed to take place on the 
child being wearied, beyond the close of a year. This latter 
observation, however, has not been borne out by more re<3ent 
authors ; and as Levret had a theory to support by his argument, 
it is not impossible that his zeal might have betrayed him into 
eVror. It attacks one extremity only at the commencement, but 
sometimes the other becomes affected before the disease has sub* 
sided in^he first ; and in no few instances, as the swelling leaves 
the one, it shows itself in the other. Blundell, t Campbell, I and 
Churchill, § state that the left side is more frequently affected than 
the right. White || says, “ It attacks women who were delivered 
on the knee, and others who were delivered on the side ; but of 
those who were delivered on the side, it appears that the greater 
number were affected on that side on which they lay at the time 
of delivery.” It seems, indeed, the general opinion, that the left 
extremity is more frequently the seat of the complaint than the 
right; and I have remarked the same in my own ifractice. 
White, from the quotation just offered, appears to attribute this 
peculiar feature of the disease to the position of the body during 
labour. It may possibly, in some inexplicable manner, be de- 
pendent on the different distribution of the right and left sper- 
matic vein, — the right terminating direct in the vena cava, the left 
in the renal. 

Although no puerperal woman is exempt from the chances of 
an attack, still those of a debilitated constitution, whose system 
has been broken by long-continued disease, or who have suffered 
much from weakening discharges — those also who have gone 
through a lingering and painful labour, and particularly those in 
wJiom profuse uterine haemorrhage has taken place before or after 
delivery — are by far most frequently the subjects of this affection. 
A great proportion of the cases which I have myself seen, have 
appeared subsequently to large losses of blood during labour.lT 
Merriman,*** * when speaking of placental presentations, incidentally 
mentions that “ he has known phlegmasia dolens follow delivery 
under such circumstances on many occasions.”* This perfectly 
accords with my own experience, and I have attributed the acces- 

♦ L’Art des Accouohomeiis, 1761, p. 168. 

+ Obstetricy, by Castle, p. 786. 

:I: System of Mid. 1833,- p. 371. 

§ Midwifery, 1842, p. 462. ll Op. cit. p. llT 

^ III several cases we have witnessed it to follow severe and extensive uterine 
bysmorrhagos; and were wo to decide from our own experience as to the frequency 
of itb occurrence after any one condition of the system, we should say it was more 
!X])t to follow severe uterine losses of blood, than any other single cause." — Dewees, 
Diseases of Females, Philadelphia, 1833, p. 492. “Phlegmasia dolens frequently 
occurs in exhausted states of the constitution from haemorrhages and long-protracted 
fevers.” — Davis, Med. Chinirg. Trtms. vol. xv. p. 455 
On Dlffloult Parturition, 1820, p. 126. 
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sion of the disease rather to the immense discharge which always 
attends this frightful case, than to any injury inflicted on the 
uterus under the operation undertaken for the delivery of the 
child ; or to any predisposition connected with such a peculiarity 
of placental attachment. It is said to have followed an, abortion ; * 
though I have myself never seen a well-marked instance of such 
an occurrence. Mr.' White t makes a similar observation. He 
also says he never knew it happen to a woman more than once. 
I have never known it attack the same limb twice ; and this is 
easily accounted for, if the chief vein in the thigh be obliterated. 
But Lhave seen some instances where, after a subsequent confine- 
ment, pain and slight oedematous swelling have occurred in the 
extremity previously affected with phlegmasia dolens. 

If the disease be allowed to run its course, uninterfered with, it 
will be of uncertain duration. In some instances the patient may 
be convalescent in a few weeks : in others, and more frequently, 
many months, or even years, will elapse before recovery is com- 
plete. The acute symptoms in such case subside, though the 
limb continues more or less swollen ; and occasionally it has never 
recovered its former size throughout the remainder of life. As the 
patient progresses towards convalescence, small, indurated swell- 
ings are often observed on the inside of the thigh, calf, and ham ; 
these have been regarded as enlarged glands, but they are now 
generally supposed to consist of effused lymph ; and in no few 
instances the superficial veins of the leg and thigh, with those on 
the lower part of the abdomen, have become jnuch enlai'ged as the 
acuteness of the complaint has subsided; and have continued 
varicose for many months. A fatal termination is comparatively 
rare; but patients have sunk under the violence of the febrile 
paroxysms, from mere debility, from gangrene in the affected limb 
or other parts, and in some few instances from sMjpij^tion. I 
have never known an abscess formed in the cellular^ABBcture of 
the diseased leg. White I also states, that he never knew it sup- 
purate ; but Haighton § observed a succession of abscesses in 
the limb ; and Hull ll speaks of it as terminating occasionally 
in the same manner. Pus has been found by various ob- 
servers in the hypogastric and uterine veins, in the pelvic cavity, 
and in the structure of tlie uterus itself. IT In one case Avhich 
terminated fatally under my care, the whok integuments of the 
calf sloughed, and the gangrenous disposition seemed to arise 


* Denmao, chap. xix. sect. 3 ; Burns* Principles of Mid. ISSO, p. 541 ; Dewees, 
Diseases of Females, p. i7l, who says he has seen two instances, 
t Op. cit. p. 11. 

• t Op. cit. p. 11. § Blundell, by Castle, p. 788. 

II Essay on Phlegmasia Dolens, 1800, p. 189. See also Trye, p. 64. 

i[ Lee, on the most important Diseases of Women, 1833, cases 88, 39, 41, &c. 
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principally from distension.* * * § The leg had acquired a size 
almost equal to the circumference of the woman’s body ; the 
skin of the calf cracked in various places; these points became 
sloughy, enlarged, and coalesced, and death rapidly followed. 

Phlegmasia dolens is by no means confined to puerperal women, 
ilor, indeed, entirely to females ; a disease, at least attended wifli 
all its peculiarities and characteristic symptoms, and dependent on 
the same immediate cause, has frequently been observed in women, 
consequent on the sudden suppression of the menstrual secretion, 
and accompanying malignant disease of the womb.t In the 
male sex it has been known to attend on dysentery, to follow 
diarrhoea when ulceration of the intestines tod disease in the 
hemorrhoidal veins existed, and to supervene on cancer of the 
rectum. J It has also^originated in external injuries, — a blow on 
' the §liin has produced it ; it has followed ulceration of the leg, — 
operations, especially on the veins, — and the local exposure of the 
limb to cold. Mr. Trye, of Gloucester, § mentions that he. has 
seen a disease, with all the features of phlegmasia dolens, appear 
in a person who had suffered greatly from retention of urine and 
inflammation of the bladder. In one instance I knew it appear a 
short time before death, when there was a skirrhous prostate and 
diseased bladder; and both White I1 and HewsonlT speak of a 
disease similar to phlegmasia dolens occurring independently of 
the puerperal state. The latter physiologist, indeed, cites two 
, cases in which it seemed consequent on suppressed menstruation, 
but “ where there was no other symptom of ill-health.” Dr. 
Tweedie** has treated many cases of a disease similar to that 
under consideration, which occurred “ during the progress of, or 
convalescence from fever,” at tlie London Fever Hospital, All 
tlie patients, except one, were females; the complaint in all 
attacked QjgjWrf the lower extremities only ; and in all active deple- 
tion hadWHIi employed in the treatment of the precursory fever ; 

* For a similar case see Kevin's Cour de Path, ot de Ther. Chirurg. 

+ Lee, Op. cit. p. 162 et seq. See a case by Dr. A. T. Thomson, of well-marked 
phleg. dolens occurring in a woman, set. 22, without any symptom of uterine disease, 
in Lancet, July 6th, 1839, p. 638. See also 'Hewson, Exp. Inq. part ii. p. 197. A 
lady from whose uterus I removed by ligature a very firm, fibrous tumour, as large 
as a common-sized orange, in July 1849, and who had returned to her drav/ing- 
room, was seized, fourteen days after its separation, with rigor, fever, and pain in the 
left groin, which was followed by a well-marked attack of phlegmasia dolens of the 
same side. The leg acquired twice its proper circumference ; and confined her to 
the house for six weeks. It eventually got quite well, though it has never again 
, become as small as the other. (Med. Times and Gazette, Deo. 4th, 1852, where the 
case is briefly reported.) ^ 

t Lee, p. 163. 

§ Essay on the Swelling of the Lower Extremities, incident to Lying-in Women, 
by Charles Brandon Trye, 1792, p. 46. 

II Page 65. H Exp. Inq. part ii. p. 197. 

** Ed. Med. Joum. vol. xxx. p. 258. 
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and Dr. Cheyne* * * § has noticed, among the scquelcB of fever, “^aii 
affection not confined to the female sex, resembling phlegmasia 
dolens/’ Nor is its seat confined to the lower extremities ; the 
arms have become affected both in men and women, particularly, 
however, in females suffering from carcinoma of the breast ; under 
idiich circumstances I have myself seen it. Dr. Ferriart observed 
it in the arm of a male ; and Deweest also saw it attack the arm of 
an elderly gentleman whose shoulder had been much injured by 
the overturning of a coach. I deem it unnecessary to multiply 
examples, which might easily be done. 

Proximate cause . — The phenomena attendant on phlegmasia 
dolens have been referred to many causes : it has, however, gene- 
rally been attributed to inflammation of some of the tissues of the 
affected limb. Mauriceau,§ indeed, the first^author who makes any 
particular mention of the disease, (for the vague accounts in all ' 
previous writers are highly unsatisfactory,) thought it originated 
in a retention of those humours which should flow away with the 
lochia, and their reflux upon the extremity. He evidently felt a 
hardened cord at the upper part of the thigh, but considered it 
the nerve. This hypothesis was generally followed till the middle 
of the last century, when Puzos H and LevretlT gave its history and 
their opinions of its immediate cause. These physicians con- 
sidered that it depended on a metastasis of milk from the breasts 
to the leg. Mr. White believes that “ the proximate cause was 
an obstruction, detention, and accumulation of lymph in the limb : . 
that the disorder was local, and had a local cause ; tliat the 
obstruction was occasioned by some accident happening during 
the time of labour, or some state peculiar to child-bed ; ” and that 
this accident consists in one or more lymphatic vessels being 
pressed upon by the child’s head during labour, to such an extent 
as to stop the progress of the lymph ^ so that the vessel, being 
surcharged, ‘^must at last burst, and shed its contents.” He goes 
on to say, “ that in some constitutions the lymph which escapes 
out of the orifice will be absorbed again wifhout creating any dis- 
turbance in the system ; ” while in others this fortunate occur- 
rence will not take place, but the peculiar symptoms will develop 
themselves, and “the lymph, though a very innocent fluid, when 
circulating within its own vessels, may become much otherwise 
when stagnating out of them.” 

• Report of the Hardwicke Fever Hospital, 

t Med. fliat. vol. iii. p. 92. 

i Diseases of Females, p. i71. 

§ Paris, 1721, 4to. livre iii, chap, xx. p. 446. 

II M4moire, sur les d^p^ts laiteuz,.1769. M. Puzos died in 1753, and tins 
memoir was pubUshed, t^elher with his other works, by M. Deslandes, in the 
year stated, 

II L’Art des Accouch^ens) chap. iii. sect. 7. 
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• Mr. Trye considered the proximate cause to be inflamnation 
of the femoral and inguinal lymphatic glandSy occasioned by pres- 
^iure during labour, by the absorption of acrimonious disch^ges 
from the vagina, or by inflammatory action commencing in a 
lymphatic, vessel and spreading upwards to its proper gland ; and 
lie supposes that the enlargement Mid induration of the gland 
prevent the passage of the fluid through it, and cause its effusion 
into the cellular structure of the limb. 

I^r. Ferriar looked upon the disease as seated in the absorbent 
system, and considered it inflammatory. Denman* thought that 
“the glands and lymphatics of the limb were evidently the parts 
first and principally affected.’* But from his recommending stimu* 
hints and opium, even at the onset of the complaint, we cannot 
suppose that he regarded it as originating in inflammation. 
Caspar’s! opinion is, that it consists in inflammation of the absor- 
bents ; with, in some cases, a simultaneous affection of the 
cellular tissue ; and Dewecs,! that it is “inflammation of the 
white lymphatic vessels of the cellular membrane of the several 
textures of the limb.” Dr. Hull§ could not believe that the lym- 
phatics alone were affected, and considered that the proximate 
cause consists in “ inflammation of the muscles, cellular mem- 
brane, and inferior surface of the ijutis, extending in some casfis, 
perhaps, to the large blood-vessels, nerves, lymphatics, and 
glands ; ” and that, in consequence of this diffused excitement, 
serum and coagulable lymph were suddenly thrown out into the 
cellular texture. Although, according to this (to use the significant 
phrase of Dr. Davis) capacious theory of Dr. Hull’s the phenomena 
were attributed to inflammatory action, still we are left in the dark 
as to what excited tins inflammation ab initio, or in what par- 
ticular part the disposition first showed itself. 

It has been attempted, of late years, to clear up this difficulty ; 
and to my late colleague, Dr. David Davis, we are indebted for 
establishing, I think on pretty sure grounds, the theory that the 
venous system is the part first affected. He read an essay, in 
May, 1823, before the Medico-Chirurgical Society, || in which h6 
contended that phlegmasia dolens depended on inflammation in 
the iliac and femoral veins. Four months, indeed, before this date, 
M, Bouillard had related some cases in the Archives dc Medecine,^ 
wdiich demonstrated that the femoral veins were diseased to a 
considerable extent, and their canals wholly or partially oblite- 
rated. He stated, in terms not to be misunderstood, that he 
looked upon an obstruction in these veins as the cause of the 

# 

* Op. et loc. cit. + Comment de Phlegmasia alba doleuto, Halls, 1819. 

X Diseases of Females, p. 490. ; , 

§ An Essay on Phlegmasia Dolens, Manchester, 1800. 

11 Vol. xii. p. 419, 1823. % T8m. ii. p. 192, January, 1823. 
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affection. Notwithstanding the priority of publication must be 
conceded to Bouillard, there 4s no question that the view which 
Dr. Davis took of the disease originated entirely with himself j 
for a dissection of one of his patients, performed by Mr. Law- 
rence, so early as the year 1817, first seems to have. called his 
attention to the subject, and I know his opinions were broadly 
stated by him long before his paper was submitted to the Society. 
Dr. Robert Lee* * * § has even gone a step farther than Dr. Davis: 
he has applied himself towards elucidating the morbid anatomy 
and pathology of the disease, with his usual perseverance ; and 
he has not only confirmed all that Dr. Davis had previously 
advanced, but has even traced the inflammation extending into 
the uterine branches of the hypogastric veins. He presumes it 
originates in these latter vessels, and, spreading into the common 
Uiac, external iliac, and crural veins, produces all the subsequent 
symptoms ; and he accounts for the comparative frequency of the 
affection in the puerperal state, because the orifices of the uterine 
veins, being opened on the separation of the placenta, a communi- 
cation is indirectly established between the venous system and 
the atmospheric air, in a manner somewhat analogous to what 
takes place in amputations, and other extensive wounds.t Vel- 
pftaut adopts the conclusion that this acute swelling of the limb 
may be ascribed, in some instances at least, to inflammation of 
the pelvic symphyses, as well as of the veins. Campbell § con- 
siders it “an effusion of .lymph into the cellular membrane, in 
consequence of the obstruction experienced by the venous blood 
in its transit from, the limb towards the heart.” While Rigby || 
states the proximate cause to be “ obliteration of the lymphatics, 
whether from inflammation of the adjoining vein, or of the layer 
of cellular tissue through which they pass ; ” and says, “ As it is 
almost invariably preceded by symptoms of puerperal fever, many 
of its early symptoms wiH differ but little from that disease.^’ If In 
this latter remark. Dr. Rigby follows Hull,** Le Gallois, Busch, 
and Ferguson ;tt but with it I can by no means coincide ; for 
although this disease isuisually attended with some uterine irrita- 
tion, and even though it originate in inflammation of the uterine 
veins, it is certainly neither preceded commonly, nor accompanied 
by that train of morbid phenomena which are generally regarded 
as characteristic of puerperal fever. Besides which, the com- 
mencemeni of the attack is almost always later after delivery than 

* Op. cit. p, 116. + Med. Chinirg. Trans, vol. xv. p. 400. 

t Researches et Observations sur le Phlegmasia alba Dolens, Archives g^n^rales 

de M4decine, tom. vL 1S24. 

§ Mid. p. 370. II liib. of Mid. vol. vi. p. 300. 

% Page 296. ‘ ** Op. cit pp. 227 — 236. 

t+ Diseases of Women, part i. p. 29, who considers it ** only puerperal fever, 
modifted by its locality.” ♦ 
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that of puerperal fever ; and I cannot regard the cases published, 
which are supposed to prove the identity of the two diseases, as 
cases of genuine phlegmasia dolens.* My own opinion is, that 
the immediate cause of the swelling of the limb is inflammation 
and oblitertUion of the crural vein ; which may have commenced 
iif the uterine sinuses, and have travelled along the uterine vein, 
the common and external iliac ; or which may have originated in 
either the crural or the iliac vein itself. 

Morbid appearances after death . — The state of the parts after 
death exhibits various appearances, according to the violence of 
the disease, the length of its duration, and whether itself lAs 
produced the fatal termination, or the patient has fallen a victim 
to some other morbid actions. Little or no serum has generally 
exuded from the extremity on incisions being made. The crural 
and iliac veins have sometimes, when the attack was remote, been 
found perfectly obliterated, having been converted into iiga* 
mentous cords by lymph effused into their tunics, and having 
become strongly adherent to the sheath and cellular substance 
enveloping them. In more recent cases, the vessels have been 
diminished in capacity by a thickening of their coats, and the 
formation of an adventitious membrane adhering firmly to their 
internal surfaces ; strong, solid, deep-coloured coagula have also 
in most instances been observed, distending the canals, under such 
a state of inflammation ; and the lining membrane has been of a 
,dusky-red or bright-scarlet hue. The uterine plexus of veins, too, 
has generally been blocked up with firm red coagula. The vena 
cava has in some instances partaken more or less of the peculiar 
appearances evident in the iliac veins. The iliac glands have 
sonietimes been observed converted into abscesses, or enlarged 
and inflamed ; collections of pus have been found in the cellular 
structure of the pelvic cavi^, or in the substance of the uterus ; 
and in sucli cases, independently of a narrowing of their canals, 
and other marks of inflammatory action, pus has been found in 
the hypogastric, common iliac, and femoral veins. In two cases 
of death which came under my own care, the veins of the pelvis 
and thigh were extremely diseased: in that already alluded to, 
w'here sloughing occurred, the internal iliac and femoral were 
obliterated, and converted into a ligamentous tissue ; in the other, 
the cellular substance surrounding the hypogastric was inflamed 
and thickened, and the canal rendered totally or nearly impervious 
by a thick plug of whitish fibrine : the same appearances showed 
, themselves also-in some of its communicating branches.t 

It would appear probable that in phlegmasia dolens the disease 

* See Ferguson, op. cit pp. 246 — 247. 

t I would refer my readers to the 15th voL of the Med. Chirurg. Trans, for two 
plates illustrative of the disease in question being dopen^nt on inflammation and 
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is essentially phlebitis ; but that the inflammatory condition is 
confined to the cellular tissue of the vein and to the middle coat, 
terminating in the effusion of plastic lymph into the structure 'of 
the vessel. Or the internal membrane being also implicated, 
successive layers of coagulable lymph are deposited on its inner 
surface; and the accumulation of solid matter thus secreted, 
together with the thickening of the middle and external coats, 
and the coagulation of the blood contained witliin it, gradually 
block up the cavity, and convert into a solid cord what was 
originally a pervious canal. If the inflammatory action com- 
nftnces in the internal membrane, and its violence is so great as 
to issue in the formation of pus, tlie puriform secretion will mix 
with the blood, poison the system, and give rise to typhoid 
symptoms ; but if, instead, solid lymph is deposited between the 
coats and in the cavity of the vessel, those phenomena will be 
developed which constitute phlegmasia dolens* 

Symptoms . — The symptoms of this disease have already been 
glanced at, while treating of tlie history. It is usually ushered 
in by shivering, mostly of an aggravated character ; to the rigor 
succeeds deep-seated pain in the hypogastrium and loins, which 
is soon referred to one or other groin. In the course of a few 
hours, swelling takes place — the upper part of tlie thigh being 
generally first affected — and the intumescence travels rapidly 
downwards. More iwely, the calf swells before any other part, 
the regions above and below quickly participating, until thq 
whole limb, from the groin to the toe, is increased very consider- 
ably in circumference. As the disease advances, tlie labium 
pudendi and buttock of the diseased side generally assume the 
same morbid appearance. The swelling is of a peculiar cha- 
racter; it is hard, elastic, and although it yields somewhat to the 
impress of the finger, no pit or indentation is left when the 
pressure is r^oved. Its siirface is white and shining (which is 
attributable to the distension the cuticle suffers), and the tempera- 
ture of the whole member is much augmented. It is seldom in 
the early stage that any perspiration fe visible on the skin of the 
affected limb. As soon as the least enlargement takes place, a 
firm, exquisitely painful cord may usually be detected, running 
downwards from the upper part of the thigh ; which has been 
mistaken for the nerve, and also for inflamed absorbents, but 
which recent dissections have satisfactorily demonstrated to con- 
sist of the indurated and thickened femoral vein. In some 

obliteration of the crural veins ; oe well as to Dr. Hope’s work on Morbid Anatomy 
for another ; tak^n from cases which occurred in Dr. Lee’s practice. 

* See a good paper on phlegmasia dolens, by Mr. Anderson of Manchester ; read 
before the Manchester Med* Son, ^ and transenbed into the Lond. Med. Gazette, 
March 7th, 1SS5; in whidi he expresses an opinion, sitoilor to that put forth in the 
text. ‘ 
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instances, though comparatively rarely, the inguinal glands may 
be felt enlarged. Acute pain in the limb precedes and attends 
its increase in size, very much aggravated by pressure, especially 
in the ham and along the course of the femoral vein ; so that 
often the gentlest touch can scarcely be borne. Any change in the 
position of the extremity is also attended with increased suffering, 
and the patient is incapacitated from moving it of her own will, 
not only in consequence of the agony such an attempt occasions, 
but also from actual loss of power over the muscles themselves. 
The most easy posture is with the limb flexed both at the hip 
and knee joints, the trunk being turned a little towards the dis- 
abled side. 

If the patient is progressing favourably, the violence of the 
pain gradually abates ; it becomes of a dull, heavy, and gnawing 
kiu(}j or the limb is more or less benumbed, while it still continues 
enlarged and hard. In process of time, however, the solidity dis- 
appears, tlie skin over the tibia, as also the instep and ankle, begin 
to “ pit on pressure,” and the whole member assumes the character 
of common oedema. I consider this softening one of the best 
local symj)toms that can appear! 

Such an extensive disease cannot be expected to exist in any 
part of the body, without very considerable general derangement. 
The pulse is very quick and feeble, often mounting to 130 or 
140 ; the countenance pale, leucophlegmatic, and expressive of 
distress ; the tongue furred and moist ; the bowels mostly con- 
stipated ; the urine scanty and turbid : there is thirst, headache, 
want of sleep, and other indications of pyrexia, varying in degree ; 
occasionally vomiting ; and the febrile affection sometimes puts 
on an irregular, remittent, or intermittent form. Sometimes 
excessive perspiration over the whole body is observed from the 
very commencement, which tends to weaken tlie patient most 
materially. The lochia are generally suppressed; or, if still 
flowing, become changed and foetid in character. Should, however, 
the disease not make its appearance tiU nearly a fortnight after 
delivery, which is, perhaps, the most usual tipie, the lochial dis- 
charge will have almost entirely ceased to flow previously to the 
attack. As the pain abates, the febrile symptoms also disappear ; 
and excessive languor and debility supervene. Should suppuration 
or gangrene take pla^e, the accompanying fever assumes tlie 
typhoid type, and the patient will most probably sink under her 
protracted sufferings. 

Diagnosis . — This affection may be distinguished from oedema 
by the hardness, pain, and fever attending it, and by its not 
showing itself till some time after delivery. 

Prognosis . — Our prognosis may, in the great majority of cases, 
be favourable, and should be regulated partly by the size the 
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limb has attained, but principally by the violence of the febrile 
paroxysms. The disease seems to bear a more dangerous character 
now than formerly ; for Mr. White tells us he never saw it ter- 
minate fatally; and in another passage he says, it will be difficult 
to determine the remote cause, until proved by dissection ; “ and 
it may be a long time before such an opportunity offers, as this 
disorder has never been known to prove fatal.” * This difference, 
indeed, with regard to the termination, induced the late learned 
Editor of the Medico- Chirurgical Review + to withhold his assent 
from Drs. Lee and Davis’s opinions, and to consider that the 
cases which came under their observation (where death occurred, 
and dissection proved the changes that had taken place in the 
veins), were not true specimens of the disease, as described by 
Hull, White, and otjier observers. Denman, however, mentions 
that he had seen one instance, and heard of several others, in 
which a fatal termination occurred, where no other cause of death 
could be assigned or suspected ; but he seems to attribute the 
event to extraordinary exertions which fjie patients were urged 
to make ; for they sank either under some great effort, or imme- 
diately after.! 

Treatment — As the disease originates in local inflammation of 
an acute kind, we might perhaps be inclined to have recourse to 
free depletion for its cure ; but as, on the other hand, it generally 
attackg a frame previously debilitated, either by long-continued 
indisposition, the loss of blood, or some other depressing action, 
there are but few cases in which, even at the onset, we should 
dare to take blood largely from the arm ; and we shall find more 
advantage from the application of sixteen or twenty leeches to the 
hypogastrium, the groin, and the upper part of the thigh, on the 
first accession of pain, whether the swelling has commenced or 
not. I have myself seen many instances in w^hich I am persuaded 
phlegmasia dolens was arrested at its commencement by free 
leeching being promptly had recourse to.§ 

* Op. cit. p. 43. t Vol. xxir. p. 469, 1836. t Chap. xix. sect. 8. 

$ In the middle of July, 1831, 1 attended a lady of her first child, whose labour 
was very lingering, and frightfully painful, in consequence of a narrowness of the 
pelyis throughout its whole extent. The child was bom dead. Early on the third 
morning she was attacked with rigor, followed by uterine inflammation, which, 
however, was soon subdued ; and in a fortnight she was well enough to be walking 
about her chamber. On the seventeenth day after herMelivery, her husband returned 
home unexpectedly early ; she ran out of her room to meet him, and, as the weather 
was excessively oppressive, sat in the anto'room with him for some time, never 
having before left her bed-chamber since her confinement. Late the same evening, 
she was seized with acute pom in the left iliac region, attended with stiffness, weight, 
and draggii^ at the groin, an almost entire inability to move the limb, and all the 
incipient symptoms of phlegmasia dolens. Whena I saw her early the next morning, 
she was suffering exceedingly ) all the neighbourhood of the left groin was exquisitely 
tender, and, as well as the upper part of the thigh, was slightly swollen. Pressure 
produced so much pain, that I was deterred from examining accurately, to ascertain 
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J3ut we need not trust to the agency of leeches alone, although 
we may think it necessary to repeat them. We must also procure 
early evacuations from the bowels ; we shall find however power- 
ful cathartics generally injurious. Small doses of calomel, or 
other m^curial preparations, combined with antimony or Dover’s 
powder, and mild purgatives, are of much benefit. It is of the 
utmost importance that we should procure ease and sleep, and 
that we should act, if possible, on the liver, the kidneys, and the 
skin. Warm anodyne fomentations to the limb will often be use- 
ful, or a tepid spirituous lotion ; but I think more relief is ob- 
tsuned by wrapping it in a fold of new flannel, and enveloping 
the whole in oiled silk, which seems to be beneficial by exciting 
local cutaneous perspiration. Prof. Jennings, of Baltimore,* 
recommends, from experience, strips of adhesive plaster, spread 
■ with mercurial ointment, to be applied over the entire limb : 
these he covers with pieces of oiled silk neatly fitted, and a 
bandage sufficiently tight to keep tlie dressings close, but not to 
give pain. 

When the affection has existed some days, and the pain still 
continues, advantage may be gained by four or six leeches, every 
second or third day, applied in the track of the femoral and pop- 
liteal veins, and the local vapour bath, in addition to the other 
means just devised. And in its more chronic stage, when the 
pain and venous inflammation have entirely subsided, frictions, 
, with or without stimulant embrocations, and a properly adapted 
bandage, are of essential service. I need scarcely insist on the 
leg being preserved, as much as possible, from the dependent 
posture, until recovery is complete. Mr. White found blisters to 
the upper part of the thigh and groin useful. Mercurial frictions, 
digitalis, and iodine, seem injurious rather than beneficial. On 
the whole, when extensive tumefaction has taken place, we may 
consider the case very much removed beyond the immediate 
power of medicinal agents; and for the purpose of effecting a 
cure artificially, we should depend principally on local abstraction 
of blood at the very onset of the disorder. 

whether the vein was distinguishable. A number of leeches were immediately 
applied, which bled so profusely as to cause three or four attacks of perfect syncope, 
and greatly to alarm her attendants. The pain was removed, but phlegmasia dolons 
appeared in a well-marked, though exceedingly mitigated form, and confined her to 
her chamber another month ; nor did the swelling, hardness, and stiffiiess, disappear 
for many weeks afterwards. I have no doubt that the large local loss of blood saved 
her from a protracted, and, probably, a serious disease. 

* United States Med. and Surg. Journal, Oct. 1836. 
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CEDBMA. 

It is very unusual for common oedema of the lower extremities 
to occur after the birth of the cliild, unless such an affection had 
existed previously to labour; and, indeed, even shoUl# it have 
annoyed the patient during pregnancy, it usually soon disappears, 
unless there be present also water in the abdominal or thoracic 
cavities. The marks already noted will sufficiently discriminate 
it from the disease of which I have just spoken ; and it requires 
no particular plan of treatment for its relief. • 

PARALYSIS 

Of one or both legs, in very various degrees, occasionally hap- 
pens after labour ; more frequently when the process has been 
tedious and painful, but sometimes when it has been *of ordinary 
duration, or even unusual rapidity. If not attended with cerebral 
affection, it is dependent on the pressure which the muscles and 
nerves have sustained during the passage of the child’s head 
through the pelvis. There is pain, or numbness, both within 
that cavity and around the hip, and an inability to move the limb 
with freedom. It generally disappears by degrees within a few 
days ; at other times it continues beyond the period the patient 
commonly remains in bed, and compels her, when she rises from 
it, to use a stick or crutch. Fomentations in the first instance, 
and afterwards stimulating embrocations, a douche or shower-bath, 
tonic medicines, and gentle movement of the limb, wiU offer us the 
best chance of success. Hemiplegia, indeed, may appear after 
delivery as well as at other times ; but there will then be particular 
symptoms, independently of the local aftection, which are too well 
known to require mention from me here. ^ 

Sometimes, especially after a first and protracted labour, pain 
willTie experienced for some days on the evacuation of the rectum, 
occasioned probably by the stretching of the coccygeus muscle, 
wjiich always must take place to a greater or less extent during 
the exit of the head. This requires no particular management ; 
and I merely mention it that it may not be supposed that every 
painful sensation which the woman expeiiences in the neighbour- 
hood of the anus, after such a birth, is dependent on inflammatory 
action. 


MHiK FEVER. 

There is generally apparent some Mttle excitement in the system 
about the time when tlie milk is being first secreted, the mkmmary 
glands then usually being in a state of great activity ; and this 
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IcucU US to rccorameucl a moderately strong aperient on the 
morning of the third day after delivery. But occasionally this 
excitement is carried beyond the ordinary bounds, and a high 
degree of fever accompanies the newly-established action, pro- 
ducing much distress. MiUc fever, indeed, is, in the present 
day, comparatively rare ; and this may be attributed to the im- 
proved method now followed of treating puerperal women in 
general. 

Milk fever is more frequent after a first birth ; it is for the most 
part ushered in by shivering, and attended with iifcreased heat of 
skin, headache, quick pulse, furred tongue, pain in the back and 
limbs, and the principal features of pyrexia, together with pain, 
tumefaction, and hardness of the breasts. The febrile paroxysm 
is seldom of long duration, but soon disappears with a copious 
perspiration, on the accession of which the patient falls into a 
sound sleep, and awakes relieved and refreshed. At other times 
* the hot stage continues longer, and is even occasionally attended 
with no slight degree of delirium. Inflammation of the mammary 
glands sometimes accompanies this undue excitement, and abscess 
supervenes. More frequently the attack subsides without either 
local or more general mischi^. 

Diaynom . — It is of much importance that we should discrimi- 
nate between milk fever and other more dangerous febrile affec- 
tions incidental to the puerperal state ; and the condition of the 
jnammee will be our leading diagnostic mark. In most, if not all 
the other fevers occurring soon after delivery, the milk is either 
not secreted at all, or in very sparing quantity ; and even should 
the breasts have become distended, it quickly ceasesto be formed. On 
the contrary, li^wever, when the undue excitement is dependent 
on increased determination of blood to these organs, instead of 
their being preternaturally flaccid, we observe them highly tumid, 
and evincing every characteristic of fulness. It cannot be neces- 
sary for me to draw a distinction between the affection we are now 
considering and peritonitis, or any other puerperal disease ; for, 
independently of the particular symptoms they each possess, this 
single mark is so palpable and easily recognised, as to lead us at 
once to a tolerably correct conclusion. # 

Treatment . — The best prevention of milk fever is the early 
application of the child to the nipple, so that the secretion should 
not be allowed to stagnate in the ducts. But we shall often find 
nurses much averse from putting the infant to the breast soon ; — 
,we are told that “lihe poor little creatmre sucks nothing but wind,” 
and are entertained with a multiplied farrago of nonsensical 
excuses. We may generally discover that the nurse’s object is to 
save herself trouble, and she therefore gorges it wiUi artificial 
food till it is both unwilling and uAble to suck. Not to insist 
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on the dangerous tendency of such a practice to tlie child, its 
being allowed to take the breast within ten or twelve hours after 
delivery, helps to draw the nipple out, and prevent future incon- 
venience. Besides this, the first-formed fluid possesses in some 
.degree a saline property, whicli acts slightly as a stiipulant to the 
intestinal canal. As a principle, therefore, whenever there is an 
indication of the new function being commenced by the glands, 
we should insist upon the necessity of the supply being used as 
Nature in her beneficence ordained that it should. 

Even if the fever of which I am now speaking has already set 
in, little is required to be done beyond emptying the bosom, 
moderating action by aperient and saline medicines, keeping the 
patient upon low diet for a day or two, regulating the temperature 
of her apartment, obliging her to breathe a cool and pure at- 
mosphere; and should local symptoms of mammary inflamma- 
tion develop themselves, controlling these by the means before 
recommended. 


EPHEMERA, OR WEED.’ 

This is a name given to another •morbid affection of the puer- 
peral state, rarely met with in London, more prevalent in low, 
marshy, and thinly-populated districts : and especially likely to 
appear in cold moist weather : it consists, as the term ephemera* 
implies, of a fever not exceeding one day’s or twenty -four hours,’ 
continuance ; it generally appears within a week after delivery, — 
is ushered in by a rigor, to which succeeds a paroxysm of febrile 
heat, and is terminated by profuse perspirations. When I have 
met with this disease, it has almost always been ajpaong the indi- 
gent living in the suburbs of the city, wdiere stagnant ditches in- 
tersect the houses, or where the dwellings themselves have been 
raised upon ground newly formed by rubbish thrown into shallow 
pools, — such as the space now called Waterloo Town, in the 
vicinity of the London Hospital, and the district northward and 
eastward of Shoreditch church. 

Symptom8,-^The shivering is generally very intense and "of 
long continuance ; and in proportion to its violence will also be 
the intensity of the hot, and duration of the sweating stages. 
The cold fit is accompanied by great depression; pain in the 
back, limbs, and perhaps in the head ; shrivelled features ; sunken 
eyes ; harsh, dry skin, with lividity and corrugation of the integu- 
ments, at the extreme ends of the fingers ; preternatural heat of. 
the general surface, although the patient complains of excessive 
cliillinesB ; feeble, indistinct, perhaps intermittent, and somewhat 

* 'E^jSfpos, in diem viyens. 
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accelerated pulse ; and sometimes nausea. As the rigor abates, 
the dry heat of the surface throughout the body is increased ; the 
pain in the head is more distressing, and is referred principally to 
the forehead and eye-balls ; the temples throb ; the face is flushed ; 
the mouth is parched ; the breasts are tender ; the tongue be- 
comes soon furred ; the pulse is more regular, harder, and firmer ; 
the secretions of the kidneys, mammse, and other glands are in 
a great measure suppressed ; the lochia for a time cease to flow ; 
there is excessive despondency, even to a fear of immediate dis- 
solution ; and not unfrequently delirium. After an uncertain 
period these symptoms gradually give way : the heat of the body 
abates? the skin becomes more supple and soft; a moisture 
breaks out, appearing first on the forehead, neck, and chest, 
which is soon converted into a profuse perspiration that pervades 
•the whole person; the pulse is slower, fuller, and softer; the 
breafliing fieer and more natural; the headache ceases- the 
mouth becomes moist; the other secretions are restored; the 
urine throws doAvii a copious sediment ; the mind regains its 
tranquillity ; the patient falls into a slumber, and awakes com- 
paratively well, though much exhausted. 

Tn the detail of these symptoms we cannot fail to recognise great 
similarity to a common fit of the ague, and indeed the disease re- 
sembles the attack of an intermittent fever in every respect, except 
its return ; it is most frequent in aguish countries, and is excited 
^by similar causes ; and I have seen what appeared to be weed in 
the first instance settle down into confirmed ague. 

Diagnosis. — It will be often diflicult to distinguish this affec- 
tion during the continuance of the first and second stages ; it 
may easily be confounded with the more fatal diseases of the 
puerperal state ; but the violence of the rigor itself will generally 
be sufficient to indicate its nature. It is seldom that the inflam- 
matory fevers after childbirth, — dangerous as they are, — are 
ushered in by that severe, long-continued, and intense shivering, 
which marks the invasion of ephemera, and constitutes a part of 
the disease ; while upon the accession of perspiration, so profuse 
as is observed in the case under consideration, doubt can scarcely 
exist longer.* 

Prognosis, — If no injury have happened during labour, and 
there be no reason to suspect organic disease, our opinion regard- 
ing its termination may be favourable ; the principal danger, in 
my opinion, being the chance of its transformation into a settled 
intermittent. 

* Tho perspirations in this complaint differ most materially from tbose that ocenr 
in the disease, hereafter to be noticed under the term hiarom^ although perhaps 
equally profuse ; because here they bring imme<5liate relief to all the symptoms, while 
in hidrosis, they are attended with increased distress. 
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Treatment — Of the treatment little need be said. It should 
be our endeavour to cut short the cold stage, and excite the 
perspiratory action as speedily as possible. With this intention, 
acting on the same principles which guide us in ague, we should, 
during the continuance of the rigor, add to the covering of the 
body, apply warm flannels to the pit of the stomach, place bottler, 
filled with warm water, to the feet and under the axillje, and 
give warm diluents internally. An emetic might be attended with 
benefit. In the second stage, we should cautiously lessen the 
number of bed-clothes, as well as the temperature of the apart- 
ment, exhibit moderately cool drinks, and saline and diaphoretic 
medicines ; and when the third stage has arrived, cordials and 
gentle stimuli may perhaps be required. As an accession of weed 
is often excited by loaded bowels, it will be right, should constipa- 
tion exist, to give (either in the first or second stage) a tolerably 
powerful purgative, fully to clear the canal ; should great depres- 
sion follow tlie attack, stimulants may be exhibited ; and should 
there appear indications of a return, bark, in any of its forms, will 
prove most useful. If the disease continue, and put on an inter- 
mittent form, the patient should w^eaii her child, quinine may be 
liberally given, or even the arsenical solution ; and we shall find 
that removal out of the influence of the surrounding atmosphere, 
as soon as it can be accomplished with' safety, will much assist the 
other curative means. 


Mir^IARY FEVER. 

There is another fever incidental to the pueiq)eral state, rarely 
met with under the im2)roved method of treatment now pursued 
after labour, but very prevalent when the heating and stimulating 
system was followed — miliary fever. It is characterised by a 
coinous, minute, vesicular eruption, first appearing on the fore- 
liead, chest,* and arms, afterwards extending to the whole surface 
of the body, each vesicle being about the size of a millet-seed ; 
from which circumstance, indeed, the disease has obtained its 
name. They are distinct, and surrounded at the base by a nar- 
row circle of redness, so tliickly spread, that, on superficial observa- 
tion, the skin has the appearance of being covered by a general 
blush ; but when examined closely, or through a magnifying-glass, 
the nature of the eruption becomes apparent. 

This affection is not confined to the puerperal state ; it is most 
frequently met with in subjects whose constitutions have been 
weakened by any debilitating causes ; and this accounts for its 
occasionally attacking women after lying-in. It appears sometimes 
as the sequela of ephemera. 

Symptoms . — Its accession generally takes place within two or 
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thvec days after labour. It is ushered in with a smart rigor, 
wliich gives way to symptoms of fever, followed, in the course of a 
few hours, by a profuse perspiration, possessing a peculiarly sour 
and i)enetrating odour. There is always great distress manifested 
in tlie system. Much oppression and weight about the chest, 
violent headache, and throbbings within the orbits, are complained 
of ; and the eyes are dull and watery ; there is excessive anxiety 
of mind, and depressed spirits; nausea and perhaps vomiting 
occur; the tongue soon becomes coated with a white fur, and often 
the papillce are eminent, or its margins and tip appear of an 
unnatural redness, as in scarlatina ; occasionally the mouth and 
fauces become aphthous. The lochial discharge and n\ilk are for 
the most part suppressed or diminished in quantity. When this 
feverish paroxysm has continued an uncei’tain time, a tinghng or « 
pricking sensation is experienced on the upper part of the person, 
wliicli afterwards becomes general, A copious sweat breaks out, 
which, however, does not moderate the symptoms ; a roughness of 
the skin is apparent to the touch ; and soon the eruption shows 
itself. Ill two or three days the vesicles have become dry, and the 
crusts fall off in small branny scales. * 

DiarjiKtsis. — It may be discriminated from other febrile affec- 
tions by tlie eruption ; perhaps by the state of the tongue and the 
oppression at tlie prmcordia ; but particularly by the peculiar odour 
of the ])erspiration ; this is sometimes so strong as to scent every 
corner of the chamber, and we cannot but be sensible of it on the 
least raising of the bed-clothes. 

Vroffnom . — This is seldom a very formidable disease, the 
j)rinoipal danger attending it being the sudden checking of the 
])erspira,tion and the recession of the eruption : when under such 
circumstances, delirium or coma have supervened, and the patient 
has ra])idly sunk. 

Trealmcnt. — In the treatment of miliary fever, very simple 
means will generally suffice. Our first object is to allow a free 
circulation of cool air through the apartment ; not only to refresh 
and revive the patient, but also to moderate the perspiration. 
With the same view, the fire must be kept under and the coverings 
diminished. All this, however, must be done cautiously, lest a 
sudden chill should cause a translation of the disease to some 
internal organ. Attention should be directed to the state of the 
bowels ; they will often be found loaded, and aperients (not of a 
drastic kind) are called for. Tonic medicines will be found useful, 
as well during the continuance of the perspiration and eruption as 
after tlieir disappearance ; when the system is left in a state of 
much languor. Bark, combined with a mineral acid, will, perhaps, 
be preferable to any other. 
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PUERPERAL MANIA. 

This is one of the most distressing comphiints to which child- 
bearing women are liable ; for though seldom terminating fatally, 
it is often of proti* * * § acted duration, and attended by cii’cumstances 
of a peculiarly painful nature. It is not confined to any kind of 
constitution or rank in life ; but those of acute feelings and ex- 
citable temperaments are by far more frequently its victims, than 
others of robust frame and more obtuse sensibilities. It has been 
remarked by some practitioners, that unmarried women who feci 
deeply their situation, are oftener attacked with puerperal mania 
than any other kind of patient.* It appears sometimes during 
* pregnancy, at others soon after labour, and occasionally does not 
make its first onset until the process has been completed many 
weeks. There seem to be two periods at which it is most liable 
to occur ; the one when the system has not yet recovered from 
the shock of labour, the other when it is suffering under the 
depressing effects of lactation ; for that temporary delirium, which 
•occasionally comes on in labour, when the head of the cliild is 
passing through the os uteri, or pressing on the perineum, noticed 
by Montgomery and Churchill, t cannot be called a species of 
mania. It is the delirium, — the phrehzy, — of high excitement, 
produced by intense pain. It is neither inflammatory nor 
maniacal. Tliere are two distinct and w^ell-marked forms of 
pueiqjeral insanity ; tlie one attended with great excitement and 
fui’ious delirium, the other characterised by the features of low 
melancholy. The furious state more frequently shows itself 
earlier after delivery, and its attack is somew hat sudden ; that of 
despondency is both later in its appearance, and more gradual 
and insidious in its origin. Of the two, mania is certainly the 
more frequent.! There is a peculiar feature sometimes attendant 
on the commencement of imerperal insanity, seldom or never 
observed in other forms of mania ; — the mind is unsettled, and 
yet sufficiently sane for the patient to he aware that she is under 
some strange and uncontroUable delusion. Gooch § tells us he 
has seen this affection strikingly assimilate itself to deliriuir 
tremens, and has known catalepsy also occur during the progress 
of the disease. Its duration varies, more or less, in every case 


* Esquirol (Des Maladies Mentales, tom. i. p. 241, 1838), out of ninety-two caset 
of puerperal mania reported by him, says that twenty-nine occurred in unmarriet 
females. 

+ Theory and Practice of Mid. 1842, p. 468. 

X Out of fifty-seven cases noted by Burrows (Commentaries on Insanity, 18*28 
p. 394) thirty-three were maniacal, sixteen melancholic, and eight alternating. 

§ Account of some of the Diseases peculiar to Women, 1829. On the Disorders o 
the Mind in Lying-in Women, p. 116. 
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we . meet with ; and its termination is also in a great degree 
uncertain. Occasionally the symptoms will disappear in the 
course of a few hours ; at other times, months and years will 
elapse before the mind is restored to its sound condition. As a 
general principle, the state of desponding melancholy is more 
la:sting than that of more violent mania. It may end in one or 
other of three ways : either in death, in perfect recovery, or in 
fixed, settled, and permanent madness. The sooner the attack 
appears after delivery, the more excited the patient is, the more 
rapid tlic pulse, the more perfect the want of sleep, the greater 
the heat of the body, and the more closely the disease appears 
allied to an inflammatory state, the more likely is it to terminate 
fatally. On the contrary, the deeper and more distressing is the 
melancholy — the more sullen, perverse, and obstinate is the 
‘patieiit — the gi’eatcr is the chance of its settling down into per- 
manent mania. It is, however, highly consolatory to know that 
there is little chance, indeed, of the disease becoming confirmed 
into a continued maniacal disposition. I never myself knew an 
instance in which this sad result took place; and Gooch * men- 
tions that he has observed it only in two cases, and one of these 
patients had been disordered in her mind before her marriage. 
I’he knowledge of this fac,t must bring us gi^eat comfort : and, 
bearing it in inind, we have the gratifying power of being able to 
calm and quiet the anxious fears of the husband and friends, by 
.assuring them that, however long the disease may last, there fe 
every probability of an eventual restoration of reason. Thus, we 
may hold out hopes of a favourable termination of the malady, 
and that upon the surest grounds — the test of direct experience. 
Burrenvs t also never met with a patient permanently fatuous from 
puerperal insanity ; and he says,l should “ the symptoms ap])roacJi 
tlic character of fatuity, there is generally much delicacy of con- 
stitution ; or they have succeeded dei^letory measures injudiciously 
pursued.” It used to be the prevalent, indeed universal opinion, 
that puerperal mania never resulted in a fatal termination. § Even 
the late Dr. Baillie,|| observant as he was of disease, and well 
informed upon the morbid conditions of the body in all their forms, 
when consulted about a case of this kind, remarked, — “ that the 
question was not whether the patient was to recover, because of 
that he had no doubt, but how long the disease was to last.” She 
died within a week after this opinion had been uttered. It is very 
evident that this eminently practical physician had founded his, 

* 

* Op. cit. p. 126. + Op. cit; p. 394. t Page 370. 

§ This idea probably originated in tbe observation of Dr. William Hunter, v?ho in 
bia lectures used to say, ** it was a species of madness that usually cured itself,*’ 
Burrows, p. 897. 

II Gooch, Op. cit. p. 1^0, 
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prognosis on the prejudices generally entertained with regard to 
the termination of such cases, rather than on lus own i)ersonal 
obseiTations. 

Another question well worth our consideration, is the proba- 
bility of a patient becoming the subject of an attack in a subse- 
quent confinement, who had suffered mental derangement after 'a 
previous one. The chances are certainly much against such an 
occurrence, although, indeed, as the former attack proves that a 
predisposition then existed, and may still be operating, that very 
circumstance would strongly impress our minds with the 
sihility of a recurrence, and would induce us sedulously to avoid 
every exciting cause, and to use the utmost degree of care for 
its prevention, not only in the next, but all the following 
labours.* 


* Qoocb, in the paper from which I have so largely drawn, says, p. 126, “I have 
attended many patients who came to town to he condnod, because they had been 
deranged after their former lying-in in the country, and, excepting cane No. 1, not 
One of these patients had a return of thoir disease." 

Dr. Montgomery (Dublin Med. Journ., vol. v. p. 61) gives two cases that bear upon 
this point ; one that occurred to his father-in-law, Dr. Connor, of a lady becoming 
maniacal in eight successive pregnancies; and another of a woman received into 
Eichmond Lunatic Asylum, who was three times similarly affecttMl during gestation ; 
but always became sane a short time before delivery, and continued so until the re- 
occurrence of pregnancy. Burrows (Commentaries on Insanity, p. 147) says, '*Soine 
are insane on eveiy pregnancy; othoi-s only occasionally;" and again (p. 
^'Ijisanity occurs in some contemporaneously with conception, and returns with every 
impregnation ; some become so at various periods of gestation, others at the time of 
quickening.'* In June, 1844, I was cousultcd about a lady whom I had twice before 
seen under circumstances nearly similar. When wathin a menth of her first confine- 
ment she became maniacal, and continued so for three months after; she then 
regained her reason. She was vei 7 well throughout the second pregnancy ; but after 
her labour, a second time became deranged ; her illnea«<, however, was of shorter 
duration than on the former occasion. Her third pregnancy and period of lactation 
passed over without any symptoms of the kind showing themselves. So also the 
fourth, Until she had suckled her infant for three months ; she then fell into a state 
of melancholy, and some indications of disordered intellect appeared. Sho w:ib 
advised to wean her child ; and went with her husband a prolonged tour along tho 
coast. 1 saw her next on the ninth day after her last and fifth confinement. She had 
then been ** flighty for four days, and was gradually getting worse. For two or 
three nights previously to my visit she had had no sleep. I found her quite out of 
her mind, sullen and obstinate ; she would neither answer questions, nor do anything 
she was desired. The bladder was greatly distended, and I rolievod it of a very large 
quantity of urine, which she had evidently allowed to accumulate tlirough perverse- 
ness or inattention. She took no notice of her child. That she was sensible of pain 
as well os of less acute impressions, was evident, because sho flinched when pressure 
was made over the vesical tumour, and struggled and screamed violently while tho 
catheter was being introduced. As the bowels had been freely opened, I put her 
under the influence of morphia, which bod always been productive of benefit in licr 
previous attacks. The next day she had slept well ; hod possod water voluntarily ; 
answered questions rationally, though with hesitation ; and hod n more natural 
countenance. On the day following she was convalescent. From childhood she had 
been of a nervous and timid disposition ; and her father had been for some time 
deranged, and in confinement. 

It is a curious fact that the wife of her husband’s brother, not the slightest relation 
to her, being herself pregnant, and seeing her in her first maniacal attack, was no 
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Symptoms , — The symptoms of puerperal insanity are so various 
and diversified, as not to admit of their being recounted within 
the limits of a treatise of this nature ; they are, indeed, very much 
assimilated to those of mania in its more general form, with the 
addition of some peculiarities properly belonging to this particular 
state. A practised eye will frequently detect the accession of 
mania merely from observation on the countenance and general 
demeanour of the patient, before any incoherent speech has been 
uttered, — before the performance of any act which can be singled 
out as the effect of mental aberration. In mania there is almost 
always, at the very commencement, a troubled, agitated, and 
hurried manner, a restless eye, an unnaturally anxious, suspi- 
cious, and unpleasing expression of face ; — sometimes it is pallid, 
at others more flushed than usual ; — an unaccustomed irritability 
of temper, and impatience of control or contradiction ; a vacillation 
of purpose, or loss of memory ; sometimes a rai>id succession of 
contradictory orders are issued, or a paroxysm of excessive anger 
is excited about the merest trifles. Occasionally one of the first 
indications will be a sullen obstinacy, or listlessness and stubborn 
silence. The patient lies on her back, and can by no means be 
persuaded to reply to the questions of her attendants, or she will 
repeat them, as an echo, until all at once, without any apparent 
cause, she will break out into a torrent of language more or less 
incolierent, and her wwds will follow each other w’ith surprising 
rapidity. These symptoms will sometimes show themselves 
rather suddenly, on the patient’s awaking from a distiurbed and 
unrofreshing sleep, or they may supervene more slowly when she 
has been harassed with watchfulness for three or four previous 
nights in succession, or perhaps ever since her deliverj\ She 
will very likely then become impressed with the idea that some 
evil has befallen her husband, or, what is still more usual, her 
child : that it is dead or stolen ; and if it be brought to her, 
nothing can persuade her it is her own ; she supposes it to belong 
to somebody el&e ; — or she will fancy that her husband is 
unfaithful to her bed, or that he and those about her have con- 
spired to poison her. Those persons who are naturally the objects 
of her deepest and most devout affection, are regarded by her with 
jealousy, suspicion, and hatred. This is particularly remarkable 
with regard to her newly-born infant ; and I have known many 
instances where attempts have been made to destroy it, when it 
has been incautiously left within her power. Sometimes, though 
rarely, may be observed a great anxiety regarding the termination 

strongly impressed by her uiifortunato condition, that she also became maniacal after 
her delivery. 1 was consulted for her, and attended her until she was removed into 
a private asylum. She remained thore for some months ; but ultimately recovered 
comolfttelv* now niUto ; ^'’^d h^' t'ever •“Tj»in beeo ni'ertTi' nt 
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of her own case, or a firm conviction that she is speedily about, to 
die. I have observed upon occasions a constant movement of the 
lips, while the mouth was shut; or the patient is incessantly rub- 
bing her fingers along the inside of her lips, or thrusting them far 
back into her mouth ; and if questions are asked, particularly if 
she be desired to put out her tongue, she will often compress tlie 
lips forcibly together, as if with an obstinate determination of 
resistance. One peculiarity attending some cases of puerperal 
mania is the immorality and obscenity of the expressions uttered ; 
they are often such, indeed, as to excite our astonishment, that 
women in a respectable station of society could ever have become 
acquainted with such language. 

As the disease gains ground and becomes more strongly rooted, 
the disturbance of tlie mental faculties is increased, the i^ulse be- 
comes accelerated, — in the more violent state, indeed, it is some- 
times very rapid, — without much increase in the temperature of the 
skin, though the head is usually hotter than natural ; there is great 
want of sleep, scarcely the least rest being obtained for many suc- 
cessive days and nights ; the tongue becomes coated with a slimy 
fur ; the saliva is scanty and glutinous ; the urine small in 
quantity, and turbid ; the other secretions defective, the bowels 
mostly constipated, and the dejections very oftensive ; the breath, 
too, is highly disagreeable generally ; and the exhalations from 
the skin emit a peculiar and uni)leasant odour. The lochia are 
sometimes suppressed, though not universally ; but the milk is 
always more or less deficient, and its nutritive properties 
diminished. 

In the more excited state the patient cannot be restrained, or 
reasoned with into obedience ; she is constantly talking or in 
motion, attempts to break away from those who have the charge 
of her, and, unless great circumspection be practised, will elude 
their vigilance. She may even throw herself from the window ; and 
in two instances, among the poor, I have known the patients run 
into the street in their night-dress. At other times she will 
endeavour to destroy whatever comes within her reach, either 
from revenge, or in apparent sport ; and the lives of her attend- 
ants are not safe if she becomes possessed of any dangerous 
weapon. Proffered food is generally rejected ; but if she can 
obtain it furtively, it is greedily and voraciously devoured. She 
voids her urine and faeces as she lies, not so much from a want of 
consciousness of their passing, as from inattention, obstinacy, or 
perverseness. 

The state of melancholia is characterised by great dejection, 
fear, and apprehension. Thiere is usually some subject upper- 
most in the mind, and that is often of a religious nature. The 
patient speaks of herself as the most sinful creature in existence, 
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an4 is uroportionably despondent in regard to a future state. She 
sits quiet in one position, perhaps, motionless and mute, taking 
npt the least interest in what is going on around her. At the 
same time she will answer questions when spoken to, and will 
probably obey the wishes of the persons in charge of her; .but her 
actions are more like those of an automaton than a living being ; 
she never asks for anything, or expresses any kind of desire; even 
the calls of nature she will very likely not attend to ; she may 
take food, however, if requested, but generally very little ; her 
nights are sleepless, and she gets no rest by day. There is 
usually attending this state, a pale, sunken, sometimes a pitiable, 
though at others a placid countenance ; not an unquiet e3^e ; the 
pulse but slightly accelerated ; the skin of natural temperature, 
or rather below the standard; a want of secretions in general; 
unhealthy tongue, and constipated bowels ; she loses flesh slowly 
but progressively. It is commonly observed, that in the unore 
violent forms of mania, the propensity to do mischief is indis- 
criminately exercised against every one around ; while in melan- 
cholia, whatever injury the patient may attempt is directed against 
herself. 

CauHCfi , — The principal cause lU'edisposing to puerperal insanity 
may be referred to that undue excitability of the nervous system 
always in a greater or less degree present during pregnancy, 
labour, and the chief portion of tlie process of lactation. In the 
delicate, refined, and nervous female, whose disposition is more 
than ordinarily suscei)tible, tliis excitability is remarkable to 
the highest extent; in the persons, then, of such women, whose 
temj)crament is strongly contrasted wnth that of the male, we 
should eminently dread an accession of the disease. Whenever, 
also, there exists an hereditary family taint, our minds should be 
alive to the chance of its developing itself during a confinement. 
Oooch''^ says, that of the cases which lie had seen, “ a large pro- 
portion occurred in patients, in whose families disordered minds 
had already appeared.” I have myself made the same remark, 
and BiuTowst tells us above half of eighty lying-in women who 
became delirious, had an hereditary disposition to insanity. 

Tlie exciting causes are both numerous and various; they may 
partake cither of a physical or moral character. We may class 
among the moral causes, the diiferent passions, particularly those 
of a depressing kind ; sudden and unusual ^agitation, such as 
is likely to be occasioned by the patient’s becoming abruptly 

* Page 127. 

+ Med. Gazette, Feb. 11, 1832 ; see also tables in Commentaries on Insanity, 
p. 801, TV'hore, out of fifty-seven noted by him, in twenty-seven there was an hereditary 
taint. Ho states also, p. 896, that if the truth could be always discovered, more thou 
half would probftblv bo found to owo their ori^dii to this cause. 
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acquainted with the death of a near relative or friend; an^alarin, 
the consequence, most probably, of some real or fancied cause of 
personal danger either to herself or some one closely connected 
with her.* Among the physical causes, a disordered state of the 
digestive organs would seem to bear a prominent place. Weaning 
has also been enumerated as one, but, in my estimation, without 
sufficient reason. • It is too much the practice among the higher 
classes of this country, and especially in London, to decline 
nursing, from motives of convenience. The milk having been 
copiously secreted, is repelled, and the breasts are never emptied. 
If the sudden recession of the milk, or the bosoms not being 
evacuated as Nature intended they should be, were a cause of 
disordered mind, we should particularly observe it within a few 
days after labour, when the system is in its most irritable state, 
and when the generative orgjuis are in an especial degree exerting 
their peculiar influence over it. But this is far from being the 
case ; mania occurs most frequently, even by comparison, to those 
who are nursing; and the diminution of the secretion is a conse- 
quence induced by the disease. The child, then, is wennetl 
because of the disease ; — the disease does not arise from the 
cessation of suckling. Puerperal mania has occasionally followed 
large losses of blood from the uterus under labour ; hcemorrhage 
has therefore been considered as a cause.! But in very many 
instances, which I have seen, no exciting cause has appeared to 
which it could wdtli any show of reason be referred. 

Diagnosis , — There are only two cases with which w^e are likely 
to confound puerperal mania and melancholia — the one low mut- 
tering delirium, the consequence of a continuance of febrile 
action ; the other violent and furious excitement, resulting from 
plirenitis. The peculiarities of melancholia are so strongly 
stamped, as to render it unnecessary to mention tlie distinc- 
tive marks between it and these two affections ; it indeed is 
more likely to be confounded, especially at its onset, or in its 
milder degree, with mere obstinacy or sullenness. In furious 
mania we are far more liable to fall into error ; but when the 
delmum is consequent on febrile action, the peculiar features of 
the disease, as they have previously developed themselves in 
succession, — the dry and raspy tongue, almost always attendant 
on the last stage of fever, when wandering of the mind is present, 
and other symptom* too palpable to require mention, — will be in 
themselves a sufficient means of diagnosis. 

To distinguish it from phrenitis is more difficult ; as inflamma- 
tion of the brain, however, generally appears sooner after labour 

* ERquirol mentions, that out of thirtoen cases of puerperal mania in Pni-is during 
the alanaing crisis of 1814-15, eleven were attributable to terror. 

+ Burrows, Op. cit. p. 365. 
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than true mania, the jieriod of the attack will in some degree 
guide us. Tlie delirium attendant on phrenitis is preceded by 
fewer and pain in the head, of a longer or shorter duration, with 
vertigo, singing in the (jars, and a flushed cheek; — incoherence 
in maimer and expression is often the first symptom observed in 
nlania. Altliough the pulse in mania be unnaturally quick, it is 
seldom so hard or sharp as in inflammatory affections of the 
brain or its membranes. The vessels of the eye under phrenitis 
are surcharged with blood ; — this is not observed in mania ; and 
in the latter disease the countenance acquires a sinister or suspi- 
cious expression, easily recognised, but most difiicult to describe. 
Light and sound can scarcely be borne in phrenitis ; — they make 
little unusual impression on the maniacal patient. Inflammatory 
fever, and increased heat of surface, accompany phrenitis in a 
■ kigU degree ; — in mania, the former of these is absent altogether; 
and the latter, if present, is but slight in intensity. This, irfdeed, 
is rather occasioned by the violent exertion that the patient is 
constantly making than by true febrile action. 

Tin re is one }iart of this subject that calls for the greatest 
attention and circumspection — the foretelling from symptoms 
whicli show tlicmscdves during pregnancy, the probability of the 
accession of deranged intellects after labour. JJotliing can bo 
more dreadful to a husband or friends than the anticipation of 
such a calamity suj)erveuing on delivery ; a medical man should 
, tliereforc be most cautious in hinting at the possibility of such an 
afUiction. Yet there are some indications which strongly point to 
a, prohahillty of the kind ; and there are some occasions on which 
we should not be doing our duty unless we prepared tlie family 
for the chance of an outbreak. Burrows* says, “Puerperal deli- 
rium c(msequent on labour is sometimes predicated, though not 
absolukdy developed during gestation. If while pregnant there 
attend frequent hj^sterical affections,! preternatural susceptibility, 
unac’coiintable exuberance or depression of spirits, morbid apti- 
tude to exaggerate every trivial occurrence, and attach to it great 
importance, suspicion, irritability, or febrile excitation ; or, what 
is still more indicative, a soporous state, with very quick pulse, — 
tlien the supervention of delirium on labour may be dreaded.” 
To these excellent remarks I would add, if a great loss of memory 
be present, such a result is eminently foreboded. The case of 
Mrs. Durant, mentioned by INlontgomery,! is ki point. This lady, 
when six months advanced in pregnancy, received a shock which 

♦ Page 366. 

t At page 304, lio states that ho lias seen two cases where hysterical symptonist 
appeared during pregiuuicy, and the patients almost immediately on delivery became 
insane. 

t Signs and Symptoms of Pregnancy, p. 312. Durant’s Momoii-s of an only Son, 
vol. i. p. 147. 
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SO completely affected her memory, that after her delivery, and 
recovery from some degree of mental imbecility wliich succeeded, 
she never could recollect any of the events that occurred during 
the latter part of her pregnancy. 

It is of the utmost importance that we should discriminate 
clearly between phrenitis and the disordered state of the mind 
now under consideration ; for since in inflammation copious 
bleedings and free purging are absolutely necessary for the 
patient’s safety, and the liberal exhibition of mercurials and anti- 
mony is generally required — and as we shall immediately learn 
that such practice is injurious under mania and mclancliolia, — 
so a mistake might be attended with fatal consequences. Rare as 
puerperal mania is, phrenitis under child-bed is a still less 
frequent disease. 

Prognosis. — From what I have said it may be gathered that 
our prognosis may on most occasions be favourable, both in regard 
to a fatal termination and also with respect to reason being ulti- 
mately restored. The sooner after delivery the attack occurs — 
the quicker the pulse — the more furious the paroxysms, — tlie 
greater the danger to life ; while the more depressed and despond- 
ing the patient is — the longer the time which has elapsed since 
her confinement — the greater is the chance of the disease 
dwindling into permanent and confirmed melancholy. As a prin- 
ciple, we may repeat the sentiment of Gooch, “ that mania is more 
dangerous to life — melancholia to reason.”* 

If I were to select any single sign in a case of mania that had 
shown itself speedily after labour, as a guide to my prognosis, 
respecting the probability of death, it would be the rapidity of the 
pulse. But this should be watched narrowly, and counted often, 
and for two or three minutes together , for in this excitable state - 
a slight cause will accelerate it, and it is only to a constant and 
undeviating rapidity that this remark applies. If the pulse is 
gradually increasing in frequency, the patient’s state is almost 
hopeless ; but if it as gradually is constantly becoming slower, not 
only is a fatal event so much further removed ; but considerable 
expectation may be entertained that the disease will soon give 
way. I should augur well, also, if a large quantity of foetid faeces 
were expelled; because I should then hope that the diseased 
condition of the mind depended on the state of the secretions, 
and the influence which unhealthy matters pent up in tlie ali- 
mentary canal have upon the nervous system ; and I sliould 
expect an amendment of the symptoms upon the removal of the 
cause.t 

• Pago 125. 

f Eaquirol (Medico- Chirurg. Anuuaire, 1819) gives of 92 patients admitted into 
La Sal pdtri^re, in Paris, during four years, 66 recoveries; Burrows (Commentaries, 
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Ip regard to the probable duration of the complaint, respecting 
which we are always questioned, it is of course very difficult, nay, 
impossible, to foretell the time it is likely to last; but speaking 
generally we may say, that melancholia, attended with suspicion 

j). ,395) tells that of 57 patients treatflU by him, 36 recovered, 11 remained 

uncnred, 10 died, and 1 committed suicide. But these tables give, 1 think, too 
gloomy a view of the mortality of puerperal insanity in general ; for they do not 
embrace the mild and short cases. Puerperal patients who become insane are not 
often seen by physicians that devote their time chiefly to disordered mind, and are 
certainly not received into an establishment like the Salpetri^re, till the case has 
been of some duration, and the means usually first adopted have failed. 

A case of puerperal mania came under my notice, in July, 1844, of great interest. 
The lad^’^’s father had died maniacal, his dominant delusion being that he was, as he 
himself expressed it, “ rotting from syphilis,” though he had never contracted the 
disease in his life. He consulted many of our first surgeons, but nothing they could 
hay destroyed the idea that had taken possession of his mind. The patient of whom 
X speak showed symptoms of this sad malady five or six days after her first confine- 
ment. .All the moat essential characteristics of the disease were exhibited iy their 
turn. She had the suspicious maniacal look. She was careless about her infant; 
sometimes declaring it W'as not hers ; at others thinking she bad been delivered of 
twins. Sometimes she would not look at it when it was brought to her ; but gene- 
rally the sight of it .somewhat excited her ; though she displayed no maternal feeling 
towards it. Occasionally she w'ould remain for hours in a. sullen humour, lying on 
her back motiou)e''8, or incessantly pulling the bed-clothcs to one side or the other ; 
and often she would hold up her arms, and move her fingers exactly as though she 
were playing on the harp, of which instrument she had been very fond ; then she 
would suddenly break out into a torrent of words, and continue for a long time 
together to utter broken and incoherent sentences ; or repeat questions instead of 
answering them ; or she would sing or scream loudly without any apparent cause. 
She seemed hcr.self aware tliat her mind was afiected, for she often called out that 
^hlic was mad. She took a sufficiency of nourishment, the bowels acted regularly ; 
and when taken out of bed and placed on the night-chair, she would void her urine, 
and sometimes evacuate the rectum ; on no ocCiisiou did she soil tlie bed. She slept 
on an avenge about three hours every night, and got some snatches of repose during 
the day. 'Anodynes, even large doses of morphia, seemed to possess no influence 
over the nervous system. The ptilse varied from 80 to 100, according as she had 
been calm or exciteci It was only necessary to restrain her during one day, and 
that by two long towels, one placed across the chest, and fastened to the bedstead, 
and the other over her thighs just above the knees in the same manner. I had 
dehired a strait waistciiat might be kept in readiness ; but although it was procured, 
the family had a great aversion to its being applied. Both I and her general attendant, 
who had for nearly twenty years medically suporiuteuded a very largo establishment 
for the reception of lunatics in the neighbourhood of London, gave it as our opinion, 
that her life was in no immediate danger. Things went on in this way for six days 
from the date of my first visit, when 1 was suinmonod hastily, late in the evening ; 
and found, that after a tiunquil night and day, which gave her friends reason to 
believe her much better, she had become comatose. Her pulse was at 160 ; her feet 
and legs w^ere cold : her head hotter than it had previously been ; aud she w^oa bathed 
m a profuse perspiration, which had continued for eight or ten hours. The pupils 
w-ere contracted to a point, and the eyes suflused. Notwithstanding, her apimrently 
itiscnsiblo state, she swallowed fluid by two or three tea-spoonsful at a time. She 
continued to sink, and died in the course of the night. Much to my disappointment, 
n post mm'tem examination was not allowed ; but I have little doubt that rapid 
• Herons eflusioii hud taken jikce. I never saw an instance of puerperal mania 
whicli carried with it so good a lesson, in respect to prognosis. Both the general 
attendant, accustomed as ho was for many yearn to the study and practical super- 
intendonco of coses of this kind, in one of the largest establishments near London, 
and myself, augured well as to the eventual result ; and expressed a generally 
fiivourahlo, though certainly n guarded opinion ; yet withiu a few hours of his 
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and distrust, is tlie most difficult variety to cure ; while if. the 
aberration is of a happy turn, and the patient is ratlier sportful 
than gloomy, the chances of a speedy recovery are greater. 

Treatment~l regret I have but little satisfactory to offer, with 
regard to the treatment either of mania or melancholia. The 
general method of management, however, applies equally whether 
the disorder appears during pregnancy, or supervenes after the 
completion of labour. It appears to me that our princii)al duty 
consists in combating the morbid symptoms as they arise, allaying 
the nervous excitement, and husbanding the patient’s strength ; 
and our system will combine both a moral and a medical plan of 
treatment. From the violence of the symptoms sometimes pre- 
sent under mania, we might be inclined to bleed largely from the 
arm ; for, as Burrows most judiciously remarks, the symptoms of 
excitation may easily be mistaken for inflammation, and miisculnr 
exertion for vital power,* Such practice, however, has been found 
highly prejudicial ; it does not cut short the disease, and only 
quiets the patient for the time the faintness continues. It tends, 
indeed, to weaken the system, and render the recovery protracted, 
if not to depress tlie powers at once, beyond the possibility of 
restoration. Occasionally, in very plethoric habits, the employ- 
ment of the lancet may be admissible, but it is certainly not so 
in the generality of cases ; and, as a principle, should only be 
had recourse to in disorders of the mind, when there arc other 
symptoms present which would lead us to abstract blood if the 
mental faculties were entire.! Leeches to the temples, however, 
the cupping-glasses to the back of the neck — blisters to the fore- 
head, between the shoulders, or behind the ears — arc almost 
always useful when there is much force in the circulation ; and 
taking off the hair, either partially or entirely in all cases, with 
the occasional application of cold to the head, if there be preter- 
natural heat of the surface, will be found bemificial.t Setons and 
issues to the neck, on the scalp, or some other part of the body, 
have been thought advisable. Denman, § with regard to these 


lafit seeing her, sho -was proc^trated suddenly in the w.iy 1 liavo desenbed ; and all 
liope of her recovery as suddenly vanished. Ho was as much surprised as I wtis at 
the rapid change that had takeu place. 

* Bun‘ow8, Comment pp. 899 and 403 ; aud Gooch, pp. 162 and 163. 

f “ Pain of the head, with fever, is a much better indication for blood-letting, 
than disorder of the mind, without these symptoms.” — Gooch, Op. cit. p. 163. 

X Burrows (p. 402) prefers cupping on tho shaven occiput, vertex, temples, or 
behind the ears, to leeching ; and thinks (p. 406) that blisters to tho head or its 
neighbourhood do harm ; but that, when coma or torpidity of the system is present, 
either blisters to the thighs or legs, or sinapis&s to the feet, are serviceable. If, 
however, the latter are kept in contact with the skin after tho patient has shown 
expressions of jiain, he has seen them prejudicial by converting ordinary dolii-ium 
into perfect fury. My own experience would teach me that in the early stages of 
the complaint, bUeters applied near to tho seat of the disease arc decidedly useful. 

§ On Mania Lactea, 1810, p. 62. 
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counter-irritants, observes, that he has often wished to try them, 
but has been deterred either by the restless and turbulent state 
oi the patient, or by her general health. Purging is of essential 
service ; not, indeed, carried to the extent of inducing a number 
of watery stools, but merely with the view of fully clearing the 
bowels ; and for this object the warmer purgatives wUl be found 
to answer better thah any of the neutral salts. Many cases have 
occurred where the disease has almost^nstantaneously given way 
to the thorough evacuation of the canal.* In such, the matters 
expelled have been in excessive quantity, most unhealthy and 
offensive, and were evidently the exciting causes of the derange- 
ment. The exhibition of emetics has been attended with such 
signal advantage, that these medicines have been regarded by 
intelligent physicians as more eflacaciou^ than cathai’tics;t but 
•whenever there is much depression, with a cold skin, pallid face, 
and *a feeble and rapid pulse, nauseating remedies (especially 
antimonials), by adding to the weakness, are likely to prove ih- 
jurious if repeated. Of all internal *medicines, narcotics are the 
most valuable, after tlie bowels have been freely opened; they 
are, indeed, more serviceable than in ordinary mania, because 
the piieri)eral variety is more uniformly dependent on accidental 
nervous excitement, irritability, or depression ; for this peculiar 
malady much more frequently arises from disordered function 
than organic disease. If opium can be borne, it may be cxliibited 
in any of its forms ; and if it produces quiet, may be repeated at 
* intervals : should its action, however, be unfavourable, full doses 
^of liyoscyamus, combined with camplior, may be found an effica- 
cious substitute. So long, indeed, as there exists a heated and 
Hushed clieek, with much thirst, this class of medicines should be 
withheld ; but when any febrile paroxysm that may have arisen 
has been moderated by aperients and salines, they may be most 
usefully exhibited. To obtain the full benefit from sedatives, 
however, they must be given in large doses ; or a full dose may 
be taken at first, and smaller repeated at short intervals, until the 
system is brought under their influence. It is well known to what 
ail extent the constitutions of persons labouring under ordinary 
mania resist the action of opiate, as well as all other remedies ; 
and, altliough in a modified degree, the same remark applies to 
the puerperal form. In my own practice the exhibition of mor- 
phia has been attended with the happiest results. I am geuerally 
ill the habit of ordering a grain or a grain and a half to be given 
for the first dose, and a quarter or third of a grain to be continued 
at intervals of two or three hours, until some effect is distinctly 


* Goocli, Op. cit. p. 157 f gives a most striking cose illustrative of this I'omarl;. 
+ Gooch, p. 163. 
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perceptible from its use ; and I have seen some instances in 
which this plan has seemed to crush the disease at once ; when 
the patient, highly excited, or obstinately sullen before, after 
having taken two or three doses has fallen into a quiet slumber, 
and awoke after tlie lapse of a few liours with her mi^d perfectly 
restored. I grant tliat cases are occasionally met with in which 
any preparations of opium, even morphia itself, as well as other 
narcotics, fail to soothe ^^id I quite agree with Denman,* * * § that 
when this occurs, such drugs ‘‘wonderfully increase the turbulence, 
and often produce very alarming symptoms.” But this is no 
reason for discai’ding them without a tiial ; it is only an additional 
reason why we should watch their action narrowly ; and suspend 
them, if we find their influence prejudicial. A case quite in point 
is recorded by Mr. Jeffery, of Sidmouth ;t the attack came on five 
days before delivery, and on the seventh day of the disease, Mr. 
Jeffery remarks, “ Narcotics appearing to do more harm than 
good, it occurred to me that the hydrocyanic acid, — as a medicine 
which might be called purely sedative, — might be the best adapted 
to her case.” He accordingly exhibited five minims of the diluted 
acid every four hours, with the most marked benefit ; her at- 
tendants, indeed, obseiwed that the patient became more tranquil 
soon after taking the first dose ; and that she seemed decidedly 
better after each repetition ; after twelve doses she w as so much 
improved that it was thought unnecessary to proceed with it 
farther. I think tliis medicine, under such circumstances, is well 
worthy the attention of the profession. 

Many years ago, Dr. Kinneirt strongly insisted on the value of^ 
large doses of camphor in this disease ; but the eulogiuin he 
passed upon that drug has not been corroborated by his succes- 
sors. Gooch,§ however, recommends it in five-grain doses with a 
like quantity of extract of henbane : recommending at the same 
time that the night dose should be doubled ; and Campbell !i 
thinks, if administered at all, a scruple should be given every 
third hour ; but he evidently does not think highly of its efficacy. 
Burrows IF has never seen any benefit from it in the early stages ; 
and this remark quite accords with my own experience. One 
principal object in tlie management of these cases is to procure 
sleep ; and tiiat should be attempted by every means within our 
power. 

When the disease has become more chronic, attended with 
great debility, the diffusive stimulants (particularly ammonia) are 
indicated ; and much service has been obtained from the liberal 

* Page 55 of the pamphlet already noticed. 

+ London Med Gaz. April 20tb, 1839. 

X Denman on Mania Lacioa, p. 57. 

§ Pag© 160. II Mid. p. 381. 


II Pago 406. 
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11 SO of the mineral acids, combined with bark or other tonics, in 
keeping up the strength, and supporting the digestive powers. 
In few cases of puerperal mania will the patient bear a restriction 
to very low diet ; and in the melancholy form, one of a nutritious, 
cordial, or pven stimulating kind, is called for. Under such cir- 
cumstances, wine, or brandy, may be added to the ordinary 
articles of food. Unless there be other conti’a-indicating sym- 
ptoms, that state of the mind will offei^o objection to, but rather 
an argument in favour of, such kind of nourishment being afforded. 
Sometimes we observe that the patient will take whatever is 
offered her, although she signifies no desire for food ; at others, 
she will obstinately refuse to let a particle of anything pass her 
lips ; and tliis is an additional reason why slie should not gene- 
rally bo kept low.* From the apathy usually manifested about 
’ nourishment, a careless nurse will often allow many hours, or 
even days, to pass over in succession, without offering anything 
beyond a little tea or gruel ; from which the most injurious con- 
sequences have resulted. It becomes our duty, then, to assure 
ourselves tlnit a certain quantity of food, either fluid or solid, is 
taken within each twenty-four hours, and to insist on its being 
given with the regularity of medicine. 

Another point worthy our grave consideration, is the propriety 
of seclusion and restraint, and the general moral management. 
It is scarcely necessary that I should insist on the patient’s never 
, being left a momc'nt alone in any of the forms of mental aberra- 
tion, nor ill the removal from her reach of whatever can be con- 
- verted into instruments of self-injury ; such as knives, cords, 
garters, or any articles of dress by which strangulation could pos- 
sibly be eflected. The door should be kept locked, and tlie win- 
dows tightly nailed down, or so secured as to be only capable of 
being opened to the extent of admitting the requisite quantity 
of fresh air. If the case is likely to be of long standing, her nurse 
and oilier domestic servants should be removed ; two females accus- 
tomed to the charge of insane patients must be substituted; and 
they should take their rest alternately. Such persons have both a 
better physical method of managing the insane, and also possess 
from habit more moral control over them than ordinary nurses. 
Another reason for this arrangement is, that it is highly desii’able 

* I attended the mother of a Ini'ge family who had become maniacal during the 
latter inontliB of pregnancy. I was in hopes she would regain her reason after her 
delivery ; in tiiis, however^ I was disappointed : the disease became even aggravated ; 
and when the changes connected with the puerperal state were so far advanced 
that her removal became safe, she was placed in an establishment entirely devoted 
to the care of insane pei*8ori8. After having remained there for some weeks, with- 
out any mitigation of the symptoms, on a sudden she obstinately persisted in a 
rcfustil to take nourishment. I was informed, that for a whole fortnight, neither by 
force nor entreaty, could anything bo got into the stomach ; after which time she 
died, literally stai'ved. 
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to remove from her sight, as far as is practicable, every object with 
which her mind is familiarly associated, which may tend to excite 
efforts of memory, or call up trains of ideas that will only lead 4:o 
greater bewilderment. For the same reason, interviews with the 
husband and friends should be forbidden, or only aHowed rarely, 
and for a few minutes at a time. Experience has fully proved that 
indulging the importunities of relatives on this point has been 
decidedly injurious.* Such interviews a|*e generally productive, 
on the patient’s part at least, of increased agitation and alterca- 
tion ; they exasperate rather tlian sootlie, especially if, as is very 
commonly tlie case, she have taken up the notion that her friends 
are conspii'ing to do her injury. The evil tendency of such expe- 
riments must be forcibly and lionestly i)ointed out ; and tlie good 
sense and feeling of the pai-ties should be appealed to for the 
purpose of persuading them to forego tlieir own anxious wishes. 
For the same reason, as wcdl as its own safety, the child should 
be taken a^vay ; and unless she has exju-essed great anxiety to see 
it, (which, however, is seldom the case,) it should never be brought 
witliinher sight.t Even if we think it right to grant this request, 
she should not be allowed to take it in her anns, lest, with the 
cunning proper to mania, she should suddenly inflict on it irrepa- 
rable mischief. 

If she be very unruly and boisterous, it will be necessary to con- 
fine her in a strait waistcoat. Such a means of restraint is both more 
efficacious and less exciting tliat the use of bodily power, which 
always leads to violence and struggles. In every case, however 
quiet the patient may ordinarily be, it is proper that a waistcoa^ 
should be constantly at hand. The very mention of tlic means 
about to be used will often lull iuto a temporary repose tlie most 
turbulent maniac. 

Lastly, we will consider the propriety of removing the patient 
entirely from home. There is no question that, if circuinstance^s 
peiTnit, much benefit is often derived from the change to anotlicr 
residence, iiarticularly from a confined to a purer air, and from a 
noisy into a quiet situation. I should, however, highly object to 
her being placed among permanent maniacs, because of the great 
hope we entertain of a restoration, the uncertainty how long the 
affection may continue, and the chance of her recovery being 
sudden. In such case a shock might be produced, the effects of 
which it would be difficult to overcome. It would be better for 
her to have a whole, or part of a house, entirely devoted to licr 
use ; or if that be impracticable, she might be received into one 

♦ Goocli, p. 159. 

f Burrowfi (p. 404) thinka that putting the to the breast when the raoDier 
evinccB an apathy towards it, often revives the matoriml fecliog, provided she will 
pcrniit it ; but my own observation docs not boar out this opiuiou. 
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oi* *1110 smaller establishments which are to bo found in all parts 
of the kingdom, and which are now universally conducted upon 
liberal and humane principles. Many cases have occurred in 
wliich too early a return home has excited a fresh outbreak; 
and some . others where the symptoms, having undergone no 
abatement for a i^rotracted period, have suddenly given way 
on the introduction of the husband, or some friend whom she 
has expressed a strong desire to see ; their appearance has 
put an end to illusions under which she has been labouring, 
and dispelled the cloud that had overshadowed her mind.* Of 
course the medical attendant engaged in any individual case 
can alone be capable of judging of the expediency of such an 
experiment. 

It is always desirable that employment should make a part of 
our jnoral system ; and in this respect the previous habits and 
tastes shoidtl be studied. If, then, she can be persuaded to amuse 
lierself in any way to which she has been accustomed, or for 
wliic.li she has a natural fondness, such as drawing, music, or even 
writing, a (|uicker progress towards restoration will be made. But, 
as is ju<li(dously observed by JDenman, in the pamphlet I have 
already alluded to, it is not ** advisable to hurry the patient with a 
view of shortening the duration of the disorder, but to lead the 
mind to its own course of operation ; for then there will be less 
likelihood of a relapse.” Out-of-door occupation, however, when 
she call be trusted abroad, is far preferable ; and gardening is 
perhaps as sinqile, interesting, and little exciting as any that can 
be chosiui.t When a favourable alteration has occurred, travel- 
ling through a strange country will probably tend to dissipate the 
gloom of mind, and to hasten recovery. 


* See a case by Gooch, p. 1(>9. 

Burrows (p. 407) gives a rule on this part of the treatment, well worth being borne 
ill mind. “ The circumstauce which should govern it (i.e. seclusion) is the existence 
of, or fi cedom from, any morbid association of ideas with homo, or perversion of 
alfoctions, suspicion, &c. If the affections are natiu’al, and it does not revive illusions, 
or irritate, Rome domestic intercourse may be allowed ; but those only should have 
that pennissiou against whom no prejudice exists." 

+ I insert the following from Deuman's pamphlet, 1810 ; because that is not so 
well known as it deserves to bo, and because the story itself is curious ; — ** When the 
House of Commons was engaged in fmming tho act for the regulation of madhouses, 
among other sources of information, tltby had reports from different counties. In 
that sent from tho county of Norfolk it is stated to have been the usual practice to 
lodge the insano poor with the lower class of farmers, who em^iloyed them constantly 
in the most laborious parts of their business. What strict caution or treatment 
might bo required before they could be brought to submit to these occupations, does 
not appear ; but it has been said,* that a greater number of those who wote thus treated 
recovered, than under any other management." This seems, then, to have been the 
first practical experiment made in this country of the system of unexciting employ- 
ment, now so generally adopted for tho reoovory of this unfortunate class of our 
fellow-beings. 


n O 
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PUERPERAL FEVER. 

• 

In the whole range of scientific medicine there is no subject 
which is in my opinion more difficult to treat, than that of puer- 
peral fever. And this not only on account of the intrinsic 
pei'plexity in which it is involved ; but also in consequence of the 
contradictory opinions put forward by merwof the first eminence in 
the profession, regarding its nature and mode of treatment. Some 
have considered it a specific disease, belonging exclusively to the 
puerperal state ; others have looked upon it as an ordinary com- 
plaint, modified only by tlie peculiar condition of the system under 
child-bed. Some are strenuous in the opinion of its being highly 
inflammatory ; others think it an asthenic fever. Some, again, 
suppose it in an eminent degree contagious ; others, that it is inca- 
pable of being communicated by any means ; but all agree — for 
on this point there cannot possibly exist two opinions — in its 
dangerous character, and in the little control that the boasted 
power of medicine possesses over it.* It is impossible for me here 
to give an analysis, even in the most summary manner, of the 
sentiments of the numerous respectable writers on this dreadful 
scourge; but I shall content myself with offering to the notice 
of my younger brethren my own views, founded partly on the 
testimony of others, and partly derived from personal observation. 

The discrepancy that is so singularly apparent in the works , 
of diflerent authors regarding the nature, history, symptoms, and 
treatment of puerper^ fever, may be easily reconciled without, 
supposing any of them guilty either of carelessness or misre- 
presentation. They have each faithfully recorded, no doubt, the 
phenomena they themselves observed, and as faithfully handed 
down the effects of the remedies cmidoyed; but the histories 
themselves carry with them internal evidence that the diseases 
described have differed widely from each other in their very 
essence; though all have borne the title “Puerperal Fever.” I 
cannot help thinking, indeed — and I trust I may not be deemed 
presumptuous in stating so much — that the student is liable to be 
deceived, if he grounds his ideas of this malady solely on the 

♦ Armstrong lost 4 cases in 44 ; Camplftl 22 in 79 ; Gonlon 28 in 77 ; Loake 
13 in 10 ; Ferguson 68 in 204; in the General Lving-in Hospital, however, in 1834, 

5 (lied out of 9 ; and in 1838, 20 out of 26. The last-named physician thinks tlmt in 
an epidemic season to save two out of three may be considered good practice. Dr. 
F. I^nrtsch, at Vienna, records 109 deaths out of 175 patients attacked by the disease. 
Dr. William llunter saved only one out of 31. In his lectimes he used to aver, that 
even in private practice 3 out of 4 would die. (Gooch on Peritoneal Fevers, p. 9.) 
Ingleby says, in the Birmingham Infirmary, about the year 1826, 16 or 18 coses 
occurred, with not a single recovery. I have not myself kept any record of cases 
of this kind ; but certainly in my practice, even in the most epidemic seasons, the 
proportion of deaths has not been so great as in most of the averages detailed above. 
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observations of one or two writers, especially those who have 
witnessed epidemics, as they have appeared in hospital practice, 
Imwever graphic the representation may be ; because scarcely any 
two have exactly resembled each other; and because the S3nii- 
ptoms in all cases are much modified by the temperature and 
other qualities of the atmosphere, the season of the year, the 
localities in which the disease appears, and several external cir- 
cumstances, independenily of the constitution of the patient herself. 
To take, therefore, any one set of cases as a type of the whole, 
would lead, in my mind, to most erroneous inferences; and, 
although I acknowledge with great pleasure, that much informa- 
tion of tlie most valuable kind is to be culled from the different 
monographs that we possess upon the subject, still it requires 
that they should be all studied together, and analysed and sifted 
thoroughly, befi^re a correct notion can be formed by the young 
l)ractitioner of the general character that puerperal fever, aS it is 
seen in more ordinary practice, assumes. 

My own opinions are not grounded upon any single series 
of cases; tliough I have watched carefully the progress of the 
malady every year when it has sho^vn itself epidemically in the 
eastern districts of Loudon, since I have been in practice, as well 
as in isolated instances ; but they are deduced, through the ex- 
l)erience of a number of years, from cases* occurring under many 
varieties of circumstances, and in all ranks of society, from the 
, most distressed pauper to persons in comfort and affluence.* 

It appears to me, then, that the vague and undefined term 
puvriivral fever has been applied to at least four very different 
diseases incidental to child-bed; and that to this circumstance 
may mainly be attributed the confusion which has arisen in its 


* Althoufili I ilo not adopt any of the divisions of previous authors, I think it 
right to put my reader in possession of those chiefly followed. Thus Gardien gives 
us, — 1, angiotenic fever purely inflammatoiy ; 2, adenomeningic, slow fever, with 
cei'obi’al disturbance ; 8, menin go-gastric, with bilious derangement ; 4, adynamic, 
with great depression; 5, ataxic, nervous; 6, fever, with local phlegmasias. 
Touolki, — 1, inflammatory ; 2, adynamic; 3, ataxic. Vigarous, — 1, gastro-bilious ; 
2, putrid-bilious ; 3, pituitous ; 4, combined with hysteritis ; 5, sporadic. Douglas, 

- — 1, inflammatory ; 2, gastro-bilious ; 3, epidemic, or contagious. John Clarke, — 
1, inflammation of the uterus and ovaries; 2, of the peritoneum; 3, those com- 
bined with inflammatory disposition in system generally ; 4, low fever, some- 
times epidemic, with abdominal toucA^uess. Gooch. Dug^, Boivin, — 1, inflam- 
matory ; 2, typhoid. Lee, — 1, inflammation of the peritoneum ; 2, of the uterine 
appendages ; 3, of the uterus itself ; 4, of the veins of the uterus. Ferguson, — 
1, peritoneal; 2, with gastro-enteric irritation; 3, nervouET; 4, complicate. 
Locock, — 1, acute puei'peral peritonitis; 2, adynamic, or malignant; 3, intestinal 
irritation ; 4, false peritonitis ; 6, milk fever. Rigby, — 1, puerpei*al peritonitis ; 2, 
uterine plilobitis; 3, false peritonitis; 4, gastro-Mllous puerperal fever; 5, a con- 
tagious or iidynamic form. Without citing any more instances, these must bo suffi- 
cient to show how much the modern attempts at forming a nosological arrangement 
must have ten<led to confuse the student and render still more complicated this very 
intricate su1:)ject. 
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description, and the contradictory evidence that has been from 
time to time brought before the notice of the profession, as to 
the efficacy of particular remedies. The phrase, indeed, is used 
in far too general a sense, and affords us no positive indication 
of the disease meant to be described ; and it is the .uncertainty 
which attaches to this want of specific application of the term 
that has made me much averse from its employment. Not only 
have difficulties arisen in description, consequent on this system 
of generalising ; but the most fatal mistakes have, I fear, been 
committed in practice, by those who have shaped their treatment 
according to the doctrines of others, without sufficiently consi- 
dering the identity of the disease they have studied on paper, with 
that which has come under their own eye. They have, tlierefore, 
followed the instructions of some favourite author, or adopted a 
particular system, being satisfied that they were acting up to the 
most approved metliod of tieating “puerperal fever.” 

I have myself seen the same name given to simple hystoritis, 
to peritonitis, to acute tympanites, and to a fever allied to typhus ; 
~affections which require tlie adoption of very different curative 
measures ; although to each of them the term might perhaps with 
some propriety be applied, because in all there is present more ov 
less of febrile action. 

Of hysteritis it is unnecessary that I should say any more, since 
that affection has already been the subject of a former section ; 
I shall proceed, therefore, at once to the consideration of 


PERITONITIS. 

This disease almost always occurs within a week after delivery ; 
most frequently about the end of the second, or some part of the 
third day. It is ushered in by shivering, and is attended witli 
acute pain over tlie whole or piincipal part of the abdomen. It 
may attack women of the most robust as well as the most delicate 
habit ; it may occur equally after an easy and iiafural biiiih, as well 
as after a tedious or instrumental delivery. Indeed, it docs not 
seem to depend on age, constitution, or peculiarity of labour. It 
sometimes attacks a large portioi^f the peritoneal surface simul- 
taneously ; at others, and perhaps more frequently, it commences 
at one small spot, and spreads all around by degrees. When its 
commencemenf is confined to one spot, it seems always to begin 
in that portion of the peritoneum covering the uterus itself, or 
some of its appendages. It is remarked, as a general i)rinciple, 
with regard to peritonitis, as well as all other acute diseases of the 
puerperal state, that the sooner after labour it appears, the more 
severe will the symptoms prove, and the greater is tlie danger of 
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a fatal result. If it be not checked, it runs on rapidly to its ter- 
mination ; and after its continuance an uncertain time, the sym- 
pionis are suddenly changed from those of high excitement to 
those of great exhaustion and extreme debility. It is both more 
i’requent and fatal in hospitals than in private practice — in large 
towns than’in the o^^en country. 

Two Puerperal j)eritonitis appears under two very 

distinct forms — the one sporadic, in which the cases are isolated, 
and the disease does not extend; the other epidemic or con- 
tagious ; and it is principally to the latter variety that the term of 
puerperal fever has been applied. I have no doubt myself of the 
contagious nature of i)eritonitis in some instances ; I have known 
it many times both spread through a particular district, and be 
confined to the practice of a particular person, almost every 
patient attended by such person under labour for some time 
beiiig attacked, while the neighbouring practitioners did not 
meet with a single case. It seems capable of being conveyed, 
not only by the ordinary modes in which contagion is usually 
communicated, but through the dress of the attiyidants also : 
so that medical men, nurses, or even visitors, may themselves 
be the instruments of its fatal propagation from one puei'i)eral 
woman to others, while their own health is not in the least degree 
disturbed. 

Altliough these two varieties are described as distinct diseases 
by Jluriis * * * § and some other writers ; and are considered as separate 
fonriH t by most; still it appears to me more convenient to treat of 
them both together ; because the same symptoms belong to both ; 
because they both run the same destructive course, if not checked ; 
because the same morbid appearances, as far as regards the pehde 
and abdominal cavities, are obseiwed in both after death ; I and 
because 1 believe, if tliey can be cured at all, the same remedial 
measures are applicable to both.§ It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the variety to which contagion is superadded is by 
far the more violent, rapid, and dangerous of the two. It 
axq^roaches in severity closely to yellow fever, — the typhus of the 
tropics ; and, when it terminates in death, is more quickly fatal 
than any disease w e know in this climate, except that with which 
we have unfortunately become acquainted of late, — the Asiatic 
cholera. Unless means arc taken to check it within the first ten 

* Midwifery, Edit. 5, p. 638. 

t Soo Abercrombie, Pathol, and Praot. Researches, p. 189, &o. 

X See Rigljy’fc System of Mid. Library of Med., vol. vi. pp. 274 and 290 ; where ho 
doHCriboa tho appearances in the abilomen after death, as exactly the same in the two 
varieties, and indeed almost in the same manner ; although at p. 290, when speaking 
of the contagiom form, he says, ** the lesions observed after death differ considerably 
from those of acute peritonitis.” 

§ See Ifoy’s Treatise on Puerperal Fever, 1816, p, 121. , 
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or twelve hours, in the generality of cases, our best exertions will 
be made in vain. When it appears as an epidemic, like all otlier 
disorders of that class, it is always most severe in each individual 
instance, when most prevalent ; the cases are also more mild at 
the commencement and towards the termination of the epidemic, 
and more fatal when it is at its height. 

Sometimes the attack at the very onset is extremely acute ; at 
others it is more insidious. In the latter instance, it is very 
likely to be overlooked, and may run on to a considerable extent 
before the disease is so well marked as to induce the physician to 
apply the proper remedies, 

A question has arisen, and been the subject of much dispute, 
whether the inflammation which constitutes puerperal peritonitis 
is of the ordinary kind, or specific and peculiar. Some have sup- 
posed that it is nothing more than violent common inflammation ;* * * § 
others, that it is allied to hospital gangrene ; t and others, that it 
i^ of an erysipelatous character.! The sporadic variety, indeed, 
appears to possess no characteristics which could separate it from 
acute peritonitis occurring in other states of the system ; but 
numerous facts have been published which would lead to the^ 
belief that the epidemic foi'm partakes largely of the nature ol 
erysipelas ; and I am inclined to this opinion myself. The cases, 
indeed, recorded by Ingleby,§ Ceely,|| and Sidey,^ arc so strongly 
in point, that it is almost impossible to withhold the conviction 
that there is a form of fever to which puerperal women arc liable, 
not only arising from the contagion of erysipelas, but in its turn 
also occasioning that disease in other persons. Whether in this 
affection, when it arises under such circumstances, the peritoneum 
is always attacked, is a question which I cannot answer ; but 
I believe it to be so in the great majority of cases.** 

* Mackintosh on Puerperal Fever, 1822. Campbell on Puerperal Fovor, 1S22 ; 
sec also his System of Mid. p. 359. 

+ Cruvelhier. Ferguson, see p. 104 of his treatise, 

J Gordon, Louder, Hull on Phlegmasia Dolens, p. 24C, Lee, Mod. Gazette, 
Aug. 25, 1843, and many others. 

§ Edinb. Med. Journal, voL xlix. p. 412. 11 Lancet, March 7, 1835. 

t Edinb. Med. Surg. Journal, January, 1839, p. 91. This is far from being a new 
idea, for Plouteau, in 1750, called the disease epidemic erysipelas of the peritoneum ; 
and Gordon, writing in 1796, says he has unquestionable proof that there is an 
analogy between erysipelas and puerperal fever. 

** Rigby (Mid. p. 392) states that in one epidemic at the General Lying-in Hospital, 
the child of every woman who died of the disease, perished of erysipelas, which ran 
its course in a few hours $ and I am acquainted with two instances of a like nature, 
that occurred in the practice of one gentleman in the same month. Meigs (Woman 
and her Diseases, p. 692) tells us that out of 95 patients who became the subjects of 
puerperal fever attended by Dr. Rutter, of Philadelphia, 15 of their children died of 
erysipelas, which commenced at the umbilicus. Gordon, Hoy, Clarke, Armstrong, 
and many others, liave remarked the prevalence of erysipelas, as well as malignant 
typhus, when the puerperal fever was epidemic. On three occasions have known 
the wonien who nursed patients that died of this fever, become the subjects of orysi- 
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Causes . — The causes which principally predispose to puerperal 
peritonitis are precisely such as lead to unhealthy action in gene- 
ral : a depressed, anxious, and desponding state of mind,* intem- 
perate habits, or deficiency of food, and perhaps previous disease 
existing ill the system ; but it must be confessed that in very 
many, if not by far the greater number of instances, no predis- 
j)osing cause can be traced. The immediate and exciting causes, 
as they liave been noted, are so various and numerous, that it is 
impossible to recount them all ; and I shall therefore confine my 
observations to those which have received the greatest share of 
attention from the profession. Among the latter, the peculiar 
constitution of the atmosphere takes a very prominent place ; it 
would seem from the tables published by Ferguson, that wet and 
cold weather is particularly favourable for its propagation. And 
it is remarkable that in ihose seasons when the malady has been 
epidmnic in this island, it was also prevalent in different p&,rts of 
* tlie’ European continent. t Armstrong attributes the epidemic at 
Sunderland to the noxious state of the atmosphere ; and Leake 
remarks that the disease will, filways be found most fatal when 
most epidemical, tliat is, during a distemperature of the aiiL 

pelas of tlic leg. A striking instance of the analogy between these two disorders I 
saw in the autumn of 1S41. Erysipelas was thou very prevalent at Rotherhithe : a 
medical friend of mine had six cases within a very few days of each other; while 
closely watching those patiente he-attended a lady in labour, in the vicinity of two of 
tlicm. Puerperal fever speedily .showed itself. J saw the patient, and she rapidly 
• died. Her nurse was seized with erysipelas of the hand, and placed herself under 
the care of another gentleman. One day, after having made an incision and dressed 
tiie wound, this second gentleman was called to a case of midwifery; tiie same 1^^^^ 
tif fever siipervened, and this also terminated very rapidly ; I was summoned to 
the p.atient late at night, and when I arrived she was just dead. A third ^tal^ ca^ 
attpudod by the same practitioner I also siiw, and others that did well. My frien^ 
both of tlicm for some time after, I believe, declined taking charge of women in 
labour ; and the dwea^e disappeared. Subsequently to these dates, a medical mend 
called on mo ono evening in much distress, wishing mo to see two patients with him 
Kuft’eriiig under “puerperal fever.*’ He said ho had just lost two others, of most 
.acute and rapid attacks, and feared these two would die also, since the symptoms in 
thorn all ap])cnred exactly similar. Observing his arm in a sling, I enquired the 
cause, when he told me he had been laid by with an abscess in the fore-arm, cont^- 
(picnt on a puncture he received in making a post mortem^ examination some weeks 
before ; and that ho had only recently resumed his professional duties. I imm^iately 
asked him whether he did not imagine the illness he had gone through hnu some- 
thing to do witli the development of the disease in his puerpertd patient^ buen m 
idea hatl not crossed his miufl ; however, on my recommendation, ho discontinued 
nttondiiig ttiaea of labour for some time; and he saw no more of “ puerperal lever. 

I must add that tliei*e were no other cases at that period in the neighbourhood oi Ills 
residence, and that one of tho patients I saw with him lived out of London. 

* “ During tho periods of tho epidemic prevalence of this disease we tind that the 
, delicate, tho forsaken, tho unmarried, and the unhappy, were nmst liable to • 
attacked, as well as tho most liable to be destroyed.” (Moore on Puerperal hever, 
p. 189.) Campbell (Treatise, p. 210) says, that “of eight im married women who 
became ill with tho disease, only two survived.” Gooch (p. 60) 
remark of those who have had much experience in lying-in hospitals, that the single 
women are peculiarly liable to fatal disease after delivery.” 

t FergiiBon, p. 102. 
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Local causes, generating malaria, also have gi’eat influence in jiro- 
moting it; and Locock,* * * § Ferguson, t and Kigby,l agree in con- 
sidering that tlie unhealthiness of the Westminster Lying-yi 
Hospital during some years may be accounted for by its situation 
being low, and a large, uninclosed sewer having run, or rather 
stagnated, in its immediate neighbourhood. 

Independently of an epidemical constitution of the nirj I have 
no doubt whatever that the disease under consideration may be 
communicated by contagion, of which fact many melancholy 
instances have come under my own eye. Indeed, this is now so 
generally conceded by the profession, that to quote examples in 
confirmation would be superfluous.§ 

The immediate causes are still more obscure than either the 
predisposing or exciting ; and in the same proportion they have 
been multiplied. Ritgen considers it dependent on a metastasis, 
not of the milk, but of the blood destined to form that secretion, 
from the breasts to the peritoneum, and this, indeed, embodies 
the doctrines of tha German schools. Kirkland, in 1774 , contended 
that it might be produced by the absorption of putrid matters 
lodging in the uterus. Legallois thinks it arises solely from the 
absorption of pus from the uterine surface ; and Cruvelhior, who 
likens the internal face of tlie uterus after delivery to a stump after 
amputation, considers that it is originated by the absorption of jius 
and putrid fluids, through the uterine veins into the system in 
general. In this he is followed by Ferguson, who, by arguments 
drawn up and set forth with much ingenuity, has laboured to prove 
that the phenomena of puerperal fever originate in a vitiation of 
the fluids ; that the causes which arc capable of vitiating the 
fluids are particularly rife after child-birth ; and that the various 
forms of puerperal fever depend on this one cause, and may bo 
readily deduced from it, Eigbyll also considers that the affection 

* Library of Med. vol. i. p. 358. 

t Erisays on Diseases of Women, part i. p. 293. 

t Library of Med. vol. vi. p. 104. 

§ This position, however, hoe been denied by some men both scientific and prac- 
tical; among whom I may mention Hulme, ToneUd, Dugfts, John Clarke, Hey, 
Armstrong, Mackintosh, Camjpbell, and Lee, the two latter of whom speak doubtfully ; 
but consider that after examining the body of a woman who has died of this disease, 
the infection may be carried by the surgeon to a puerperabpatieut. On the contrary, 
Meigs (Treatise on Obstetrics, p. 631) ‘‘iittcrly rejects and denies the doctiino of 
contagion,'' or the possibility of canying infection to a puerperal patient, after 
having inspected the body of another, who had perished under that malady. But as 
this physician also wholly r^ects the doctrine of contagion in meaeles, ecarlet fever, and 
pertusais, we can scarcely fail to believo that his opinions regarding the non-commu- 
nicability of disease in any of its forms, are too deeply planted to bo rooted out by 
any facts, or arguments, which it is in the power cither of Nature or Philosophy to 
supply. 

II Keview of Moore's Treatise, British and Foreign Med. Rev. No. iv. p. 481. See 
alsii Library of Med. vol. vi. p. 287. 
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commences in the blood. IjOcocIc* and Ingleby,t on the contraryj 
regard the primary impression as made upon the nervous system, 
Wliichever of the two large systems, — the vascular or nervous, is 
priiiiarily affected ; — whether it be the immediate absorption of 
morbid matter into the blood, or a blow first sustained by the 
sentient organs, that gives rise to the phenomena of “ puerperal 
fever,” it seems indisputable that the disease, in its epidemic or 
contagious form, at least, is generated by the introduction of a 
subtle and virulent poison into the body, by which the vital fluid 
is vitiated, and from wliich the malady derives its extraordinary 
malignancy. 

Symptoms . — The most striking feature of this disease consists 
in excessive tenderness over the whole or a large portion of the 
abdominal region, attended by pyrexia in a greater or less degree. 

■ It is. usually ushered in by a rigor, either i^artial or general, to 
which inflammatory fever succeeds. The patient may perhaps 
have been in an unsatisfactory state from the ’period of her 
delivery ; or, what is more common, she may have appeared 
very well for twenty-four or^ forty-eight hours, when she is 
suddenly seized with shivering, more or less severe. Sometimes, 
indeed, tlie rigor is so intense as to agitate the whole person, and 
even shake the bed on which she lies ; at others it amounts merely 
to the slightest sensation of chilliness, confined, perhaps, to the 
back. Often, even this degree will not be acknowledged; and 
, unless wc are particular and precise in our inquiries, we may 
be impressed with the idea that not the slightest chill has been 
experienced. We find, in most cases, that the more intense has 
been the cold sensation, the more violent will be the after-sym- 
ptoms. Morbid heat and dryness of skin succeed to the chilliness, 
attended by great acceleration of the pulse, which is also usually 
feeble ; liurried I’espiration ; nausea or vomiting ; more or less 
pain in the fore part of the head ; and exquisite tenderness of a 
portion or the whole of the abdomen. With this there is great 
pain in the loins, reacliing sometimes along the sacrum even to 
the coccyx itself. In many instances we may remark an unna- 
turally rapid ])ulse before any chili has been felt. This would 
load us to watch the pulse closely, for the first few days after 
labour ; and it is a good rule in all cases to consider that some 
unhealthy action is going on, if it remains <;onstaiitly above 100 
beats in the minute. Especially must we be on our guard for the 
outbreak of serious disease, should at the same time any epidemic 
• fever be prevalent. If the abdominal pain be limited in extent, 
the liypogastric region will be the i)art generally affected. A 
sliort, quick, hacking cough, is often present. Sometimes, indeed, 

* Library of Mediciuo, vol. i. p. 352, 

t K^iiub. Med. and Surg. Journal, vol. xlix. p. 423. 
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throughout the whole attack the skin is moist, either universally 
or in patches ; and towards the close of the complaint, when it 
terminates fatally, it often becomes soft, relaxed, and clammy, 
and, as observed by Armstrong, the hand glides smoothly over it, 
as if it were wet witli soap and water. 

The shivering is quickly followed by oppression at the prrc- 
cordia; and early in the disease the countenance undergoes a 
marked change; sometimes it is suffused; more frequently sallow; 
dejected, ghastly, and indicative of alarm or despondency. So 
great and sudden is the alteration, that the most superficial 
observer cannot fail to notice it. The eye becomes sunken, 
glassy, languid, and inexpressive ; and a dusky lividity may be 
remarked beneath the lower lid, along the ridge of the orbit. 
Tlie urine is generally defective, high-coloured, turbid, and 
passed with difficulty or pain. The lochial discharge is often 
wholly suppressed; at other times its quantity is diminished, and 
it is foetid to the smell ; occasionally, but very rarely, it continues 
to flow naturally. The breasts soon become flaccid in the majority 
of cases; but I have kno\vn the milk continue to be formed, even 
abundantly, till within a few hours previous to dissolution. The 
hands and feet are often cold from the very first onset of the 
disease. The patient sleeps at intervals ; but she is disturbed by 
frightful dreams, and wakes frequently in terror, and with a start : 
and throughout the attack she watches with solicitude tlie face of 
lier physician, as though to gather from its expression his opinion , 
as to the probability of her eventual recovery. 

With the increase of abdominal tenderness, the belly swells, 
becomes tense, and sometimes acquires a bulk as great as it pos- 
sessed before the commencement of labour. The tenderness is so 
acute, that the gentlest i)ressure cannot be endured ; and even the 
weight of the bed-clothes produces much agony. The patient lies 
on her back, — the only posture she can support, — with her knees 
^drawn up, partly for the purpose of relaxing the abdominal 
muscles, and partly to ielieve her person from the pressure of tlie 
coverings. For the same reason she uses all her efforts to prevent 
the free descent of the diaphragm ; and the breath is therefore 
drawn with a succession of rapid, short, panting inspirations. 

Not much reliance can be placed on the appearance of the 
tongue : it is sometimes completely covered with a whitish or 
cream-coloured slimy coat ; occasionally it is thickly furred ; and 
not unfrequently it is perfectly moist, and soft, and preternaturally 
red. But although the mouth be not parched, there is almost 
always present distressing and unquenchable thirst. 

The abdominal tumefaction is dependent on two causes — the 
one, inflation of the intestines, which always •occurs as the disease 
progresses ; the other, effusion of fluid into the peritoneal cavity, 
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which mostly takes place previously to death. The effusion 
appears to be an effort made by nature to relieve the surcharged 
vessels ; but in itself, although designed as a method of relief, is 
productive of a fatal result. With the effusion of fluid there is a 
remission qf the pain more or less sudden ; but this is not 
attended with an amelioration of the general symptoms ; on the 
contrary, they are then all aggravated ; and a sudden cessation of 
the intense suffering hitherto felt, although always hailed by the 
patient and her friends as tlie harbinger of a favourable change, 
must be looked upon by the physician as the almost sure precursor 
of death. Tlie pulse becomes weak, fluttering, and so rapid as 
scarcely to be numbered ; there is more distress, and uninter- 
rupted watchfulness ; a state of muttering delirium supervenes ; 
tMfe tongue becomes di-y and brown ; the extremities perfectly 
coldj a ciiciimscribed dingy crimson flush appears upon the 
check ; vomiting of the same dark matter that is ejected in the 
last stage of typhus occurs ; sometimes in enormous quantity ; 
and it appears to be pumped up from the stomach, and to run out 
of the mouth almost withoutr effort ; subsultus tendinum, and 
picking of the bed-clothes, are observed ; and the patient, as she 
lies upon her back, slips dowm from the pillow, towards the 
middle of the bed. When these symptoms manifest themselves, 
the case is to be looked upon as hopeless. It is seldom that 
furious delirium shows itself in any stage of this disease ; not 
unfrequently, indeed, the intellectual faculties remain unimpaired 
till nearly the moment of dissolution ; and we may regard deli- 
rium, or any degree of mental disturbance, almost as a mortal 
symptom. 

Throughout the early part of the disease the bowels are obsti- 
nately costive, and powerful doses of purgatives are required to 
j>rocure evacuations ; but in the second stage violent diarrhoea 
often comes on, which it is impossible to check ; and tlie stools ^ 
are almost always voided in large quantity, and ai’e very offensive. ^ 

Occasionally a rapid metastasis of the iMammation takes place. 

I have laiown the disease suddenly leave the peritoneum, and as 
suddenly attack the pleura, being translated from one serous 
membrane to another of the same character. I have even known 
it pass back from tlie pleura to the peritoneum ; and I have met 
with a few instances wliere the membranes of the brain were 
affected, as the disease in the abdomen subsided. 

When the disorder appears as an epidemic, thougli the chief 
symptoms are still the same, many are greatly aggravated. The 
pulse is much more rapid than in the sporadic variety ; it fre- 
quently rises at once to 140 or 150 beats in the minute, and is at the 
same time very small and easily compressed ; the fever assumes 
more of a low type even from the commencement, and runs its 
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course with fur greater rapidity; the prostration of strength is 
more complete ; the skin is cooler, being seldom above the natural 
standard ; the belly becomes more early swollen and tympanitic ; 
the breath acquires a faint and earthy odour; hiccough often 
occurs from the irritability of the diaphragm, consequent on the 
distension of the stomach and intestines ; abscesses form occa- 
sionally, either among the muscles of the extremities, or within 
or around the joints ; and Lee,* Marshall IIall,t Locock,t Fergu- 
son, § and Eigby,il mention that the eyes, particularly the left, 
are sometimes attacked with a rapidly destructive inflammation ; 
but this I have myself never obseiwed ; probably because the dis- 
ease is always more severe in hospital practice. The great fatality 
indeed which has occurred in all the lying-in hospitals, not only 
of this country, but on the continent, at different times, canllbt 
fail to impress the conviction that these institutions liavg not 
been attended wdth tliat unalloyed good to the poorer classes whicli 
their benevolent founders and suppoiiiers have hoped and expected. 
Some years ago I was solicited to take the medical superintend- 
ence of a lying-in hospital, which it was proposed to establish in 
the eastern part of London. Although I might have derived no 
little personal advantage from the connexion, I declined the 
proffered honour ; and gave the gentlemen who called on me such 
reasons for doing so, as induced them immediately to abandon tlie 
undertaking; and it has never been revived. Should such an 
establishment again be formed in any large towui, it should , 
consist of a number of small houses detached, or at least sepa- 
rated from each other ; and no more than one woman should be 
permitted to occupy any single ai^artment at a time.^F 

If we are to expect recovery, the pulse will gradually become 
less frequent and more distinct, the breathing slower, deeper, 
longer, more equable, and less jerking, the skin more natural to 
the feel, the tongue cleaner, the thirst less ardent, the bow’els 
easily acted upon, the ^mpanitic distension growing less, with the 
pain gradtuilly subsidM^g;, the urine more abundimt ; the patient 
gets refreshing sleep, and turns from her back to her side. This 
change in posture is one of the best symptoms we can remark ; 
but by an inattentive observer may easily be overlooked. It might 
be supposed that it was a matter of no importance whether a 
woman lay on her back or side, but it is quite proper that our mind 
should be directed to this alteration in position, if it have taken 
place, because it is often one of the first indications of amendment. 

* Cyclop. Pract. Med. Art. Piierp. Fever. 

+ Med. Chirurg. Trane. Vol. xiii. it Op. cifc. p. 301. 

§ Op. cit. p. 30. 11 Op. cit. p. 291. 

^ Happily, this form of puerperal fever exists with sucli fatality in hospitals 
alone. 1 believe the siiiglo chourbor of tho pauper is more wholesome than the 
spacious ward of the hospital patient.” Ferguson, Op. cit. p. 32. 
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DiagnosiH. — Peritonitis may be distinguished from more simple 
inflammation of the uterus by the greater violence of the attend- 
ant symptoms, and by the pain not being so circumscribed, but 
oxteiuling over a much more considerable space. If, indeed, we are ’ 
satisfied witji placing our hand flatly upon the abdomen, about 
the umbilical region, and pressing steadily, we may very probably 
be deceived as to whether the inflammation is general or more 
confined, because the uterus itself will then be more or less sub- 
jected to the weight of the hand. It is better to apply one finger 
only to various parts of the abdominal surface ; and if, on making 
pressure with its extremity, we find the patient shrink from the 
touch, whether wc place it on one region or another, we may be 
assured, — provided the suffering be induced by inflammation, — 
that tlic vascular excitement is not merely uterine ; and in pro- 
portion as the pain is diffused, will the inflammatory action have 
spread. • 

Mnrhld appearances . — It unfortunately ha^^pens that the oppor- 
tunities of insi)ccting the bodies of women who have died from 
peritonitis, especially of the infectious variety, are by no means 
rare ; and the appearances in different cases are very generally 
the same ; so uniform, indeed, that wc may often predict, almost 
to a certainty, the morbid clianges we shall observe. The abdo- 
men externally is always large, swollen, and tense. On cutting 
into the abdominal cavity, a large quantity of nauseously fietid 
^gas will escape, so as even to give the idea that the intestines have 
been wounded by tlie knife. I suspect this air is not generated 
during life, but the effect of putrefaction after death.* And on 
examining the peritoneum, w’e may observe it in some parts 
inflamed, red, with pretcr naturally enlarged vessels, and, perhaps, 
somewhat thickened ; in other places it will be pale and ding}’^ ; 
and in otliers again, it will possess its natural glistening lustre. 
The omentum is usually more tliaii ordinarily charged with blood, 
and in some cases thickened and covered with lymph. A collec- 
tion of turbid serum sometimes tinged wlftt red, more frequently 
resembling whey, vaiying much in quantity, will be found within 
the peritoneal sac ; and floating in this fluid patches of soft lymph 
will bo observed, which have been rubbed off from the surface of 
the viscera, either by the action of the parts during life, or by 
moving the body after death has taken place. The fluid will be 
found principally acoumulated in the pelvis. This may, indeed, 
be considered accidental, and probably arising from gravitation. 

• It is occasionally highly glutinous ; but then it is remarked that 
V(*ry little or no lymph is present. According to Dr. Hodgkin 
it does not differ chemically from tlie serum effused in peritonitis 

* “ The binly more I'apidly docompoBtMl after death, than from any di»easo with 
vvliicli 1 uui acquaiiited.” Fergnaon, j\ i8. 
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attacking the male subject. Both the membrane lining ’ the 
abdominal muscles, and that iuTesting the intestines and other 
viscera, are found coated with the same kind of lymph ns lloirts 
loosely in the cavity, which breaks down immediately when 
pressed between the fingers. Sometimes this has obtained con- 
sistence sufficient to glue tlie folds of the intestines more or less 
strongly together.* Occasionally I have remarked tliis deposit 
confined to the uterus, as though it were dingy white paint 
smeared over it ; and whenever it is more general we find it 
tliicker, and in larger quantity on the external surface of that 
viscus. On cutting through the substance of the womb, it will 
often be found well contracted and liealthy in its parenchyma ; at 
other times it will be softer and darker in colour than natural, — T 
have seen it so soft, indeed, tliat the finger could easily be thrust 
through its whole thickness; — and pus may often be observed, 
either in its proper veins, just beneath the peritoneum, or embedded 
in its structure. In some instances, on looking at the inner 
surface, it has appeared greenish and gangrenous in patches ; but 
this depends on pieces of the deciduous memb];anc still loft in 
situ, for, on its being wiped off, which can be done most easily, 
the paris below ai-e found to be sound in structure, tlKuigh 
most probably of a florid red or purple colour. 

It is very seldom that, under peritojutis, the uterine append- 
ages escape the diseased action more or less general throughout 
tlie cavity of the abdomen; they are usually involved to a great, 
extent. They will often exhibit sti’ong indications of morbid 
action, while the principal part of the peiitoneum is compara- 
tively unchmiged. The ovaries, either one or both, become much 
more vascular in structure, and coated on their surface with a 
thick lamina of lymph. Not imfreqnently they are reduced to a 
pultaceous mass, of a larger bulk than usual, and the consistence 
of the softest cream cheese, which most easily breaks down, and 
becomes almost dissolved between the fingers. Occasionally they 
are even converted i4k> abscesses, — all which morbid disorgani- 
sation I have frequently witnessed;! and cases are on record 
where a comm^ication^has been formed, by adhesion, between 
the ovary containing pus and the abdominal muscles, and where 
the matter has been evacuated externally by ulceration, cither 

* On separating the intestines from each other, I liave often observed the mmiM 
of a segment of one fold attached to the surface of the contiguous ono ; and occa- 
feionally, especially in cases that have lasted some time, the adhesion ha-s been so 
strong, that the structure of the bowel has boon torn, while the adventitious adhesion 
has remained perfect. 

“t* (Library of Med. vol. vi. p. 201), after describing that the ovaries become 

quite disorganised, tays, “ During tlie fatal epidemic which prevailed at the Genenil 
Lying-in Hospital in tho early part of wo met with several coses whore the 

ovaries had entirely disappeared, their site being only discoverable by an oval thicken- 
ing of the broad ligament, something like an empty cyst of peritoneum. 
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thrgugh the pnrictcFi, or at the groin * Under such a state of 
ovarian derangement, the broad ligaments and fallopian tubes are 
ab=5o covered with the same paint-like morbid secretion ; the tubes 
become nearly black with turgescence, and their fimbriated extre- 
mities either of a deep crimson, or dark livid colour, and bo soft 
as to be readily lacerated. 

Cases have come within my own knowledge of women who had 
borne a family, raj^idly perhaps before, becoming baiTen after an 
acute attack of i)ucrpeial peritonitis ; and such a (jjjircumstance 
is easily explained when we consider the extent of disorganisation 
that sometimes occurs under this affection, and that this change 
takes x)lace in structures whose perfectly healthy condition is not 
essential to the continuance of life. Both ovaries indeed may be 
so far destroyed, as to preclude the possibility of their functions 
• being resumed, and yet the patient may survive, and enjoy a state 
of g(*(Kl general health ; or the fallopian tubes may become* imper- 
vious by adh(‘sion of tlieir sides, or their fimbriffi may be exten- 
sively adherent to the outer surface of the ovaries, any of which 
conditions would necessarily render the w oman hereafter incapable 
of conceiving. On some occasions, tliongli rarely, llie same kind 
of fluid as that in the peritoneal cavity, with the same flakes of 
soft lymph, has l)ccn found also in the bags of the pleurae. 

There arc tw o cautions absolutely necessary to be attended to in 
inspecting the bodies of w’omoii wdio have died of peritonitis after 
lying-in, — the one for our own safety, the other for that of our 
*j)uori)eral juitieiits. There is no question in my mind that this 
disease has often been piopagated throughout a district, by the 
surgeons who have examined the corpse not having taken suf- 
ficient care to prcv(‘iit its spreading through the agency of tlieir 
persons; the infectious qualities — in whatever tliey may consist — 
not being Jost, but being, perhaps, even aggravated after death has 
taken place. And it is equally well ascertained, that injuries to 
the fingers, received in conducting the examination of w^omen wdio 
have fallen victims to puerperal i)eritonitisj|||jU‘e more likely to be 
follow^ed by dangerous consequences than the same kind of acci- 
dent inflicted under other circumstances. The knowdedge of these 
facts would induce us to use tlie utmo# caution, both that we 
might not inoculate our owui system, and also that we might not 
he the instruments of causing a further development of such a 
dreadful scourge among our pueiq>eral patients. The latter may 
probably ho avoided by making an entire change in our dress, and 
aU(ui(liiig to other precautions not necessary for me to particu- 
hirise, after liaving attended an inspection of this sort, before we 
visit a puerperal, or indeed, any otlier kind of patient. So 

* Lee, Cyclop, of vol. ii. p. 263. 

R R 
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susceptible does the parturient woman appear to the malignant, in- 
fluence of morbid poisons, that I would urgently recommend my 
younger brethren never to leave a jpost mortem examination, from 
whatever cause death may have happened, especially if it should 
have been from erysipelas, or any puerperal malady, and proceed 
to a case of labour, without having first divested themselves of all 
articles of clothing likely to retain the principles of infection, and 
liberally used ablution.* I think I have traced some cases of 
serious illit|i3S, and even death, after delivery, to infection received 
from the finger mam, when carelessness in such matters 

has been evinced, t 

Treatment , — Both the sporadic and the epidemic varieties of 
peritonitis, at least as we see it unconnected with hospital practice, 
require, in my estimation, the same kind of management ; and 


* Chlorine gsw has the power not only of destroying the fcotor which it is so 
difficult to get rid of, as well after making a post mortem examination, as .after being 
some time in the dissecting-room, but also of neutralising the power of any infection 
that may hang about the person ; and therefore it would be right to use some of the 
chlorides on every occosioii after having made a microscopic enquiry. 

f In one fatal case of puerperal peritonitis to which 1 was called at a distance of 
about five miles from London, the patient’s labour was so rapid that her own 
attendant could not be obtained. It happened that in the next houso to the one 
she occupied a gentleman resided, who was at that timo engaged as demonstrator of 
anatomy in one of the London Schools ; the family sent hurriedly for him ; ho had 
just returned home from the dissecting-room, and very kindly gavo his immediate 
assistance. It is impossiMo for any one to say that this gentleman carriedum- 
wittingly into the chamber the seeds of this dire disorder ; but Murphy (Lectures on 
Mid. p. 588) enumerates os one of his three sources of infection “ cadaveric poison ; ”* 
and the histories of the epidemics at the large hospital at Vienna would lead us to 
believe that this is a correct assumption. In the lying-in hospital of that metropolis 
about two hundred and seventy-five women are delivered every month. There ore 
three departments ; the first, secret, to which no strangers are admitted ; the sccojid, 
in which the women are delivered by midwives only ; the third, in which a midwife 
and a male student officiate. The midwives are not present at any of the autopsies, 
and they are instructed by leathern {)hantum8 ; the male students perfiprm autopaif.8 
on the bodies of all who die, and they also perform obstetrio operations on some of 
these dead bodies. The ordinary number of deaths in tliat division whero mid wives 
only officiate is about eight in the month, or in the proportion of one in every 34 
cases ; whilo the numl>er deaths in the division where the male students act in 
conjunction with the midwives used to bo about 80 in the month, or one in every 
nine cases. This great discrepancy led to enquiry ; aud after some suggestions, which 
were found practically to be yonooua. Dr. Semelweiss, the assistant physician to 
the institution, attributed it t<^ne male students carrying infection to the parturient 
women, by the direct application of poisonous matter, or indeed by inoculation. He 
was led to infer that the real source of the disease was to be found in the ** hands 
of the medical men in attendance contaminated with cadaveric poisons.” Ho therefore 
forbad any student who had handled any dead matter, to make any vaginal examina- 
tion until the following day ; and ho directed that every student who attended the 
practice of the division should wash his hands in a solution of chlorine, prior to aud 
after eveiy vaginal examin.ition, made on the living subject. The result was that the 
numbet* of deaths fell at once to seven per mouthy or nearly the usual average of the 
division attended only by the midiVives ; at which I believe it still remains (see Dr. 
Uouth’s account of the cause of the puerperal fever at Vienna, Med. Chirurg. 
Tnins. vol. xxxii. p. 38). For my own part, I should look upon this improved 
practice os still a very large average of deaths. 
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as tbis disease is in the highest degree inflammatory, a course of 
vigorous antiphlogistic treatment should be adopted. Our first 
attention, therefore, must be directed to taking blood by the lancet. 
If this means be neglected, no other within our power will bo of 
the least avail ; but to be productive of benefit, bleeding must be 
liad recourse to botli early and largely. If the first twenty-four 
hours, and often if the first twelve, be allowed to pass over without 
the lancet being resorted to, its aid will be applied too late ; and 
its use will consequently be rather prejudicial than adfrantageous. 
Nor is it sufficient that the blood should be allowed to tiickle 
down the^arm slowly, and, as it were, guttatim: it must be 
abstracted in a full stream, from a free orifice, the patient being 
placed partly erect, so that an impression should be produced upon 
the system as speedily as possible. It is better that a^vein should 
be opened in both arms at the same time, than that we should be 
content with letting it flow sparingly and tardily. I am myself 

* much averse from ordering a stipulated quantity of blood to be 
drawn in any case where inflammatory action is present; and 
perhaps this objection applies with more force to puerperal peri- 
tonitis than most other inflammations. I am, therefore, not 
desirous of laying down any rule dependent upon qumitity alone; 
an influence must be obtained over the system, and it matters 
little whether faintness be produced by a smaller or a larger loss. 
As a principle, however, we may say that we shall require to 
abstract from eighteen to twenty-four ounces, before the desirable 
'approach to syncope is piY^duced ; and also, tliat the H^ore blood 
tJie patient will hear to lose before her system begins to feel it, the 
greater was the necessity of tlie measure being resorted to. Con- 
sidering the violence with which the disease makes its attack, Ihe 
rapidity with which it spreads, and the immense extent of surface 
that lies ready to be ignited by the spark, it must be evident that 
a small loss will, at the best, but retard for a short time the pro- 
gress of the malady ; — a bleeding carried to the extent of a few 
ounces only can scarcely be expected to ovex’come it, or even to 
offer a decisive check to its advance. 

It is singular to observe the eontrarie^ of opinions expressed 
by practical men, — and those, too, goo# physicians, — respecting 
the efficacy of venesection in “ puerperal fever ; some looking 
upon it as the only means of safety,**^ others f denouncing the 

* Gordon, Annstroug, Hoy, Mackintoeb, Campbell, Lee, and most others. 

t llamillou (MS. Lectures), John Claiko (Practical Essays, p. 144), who are 

• entirely opposed to it umler any circumstances. Butter (on Puerpeiul Fevers, 
p. 20), who recommends not move that three ounces to be dra,wn at a time, and that 
only wJten infiammatoi'y symptoms are present* Hulmo (on Puerperal Fever, p. 73) 
tliiuks it improper, unless thero bo ** violent stitches in the sides, or over the pit 
of the stomacli ; ” and the first quantity should rarely exceed eight ounces. 
Collins (p. 30o), though ho rccouimonds three or four dosen leeches. Feigusou 
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lancet as an instruineut bringing with it certain and speedy 
destruction. If wc analyse the facts, however, this incongruity 
may, perhaps, admit of rational explanation. It is natural that 
those who are prejudiced against bleeding in these cases, either by 
instruction or early practice, should, whenever they h^ve recourse 
to the lancet, use it with great caution ; and tlie probability is, 
that under such a deeply rooted impression of fear, suflieient blood 
will not be taken to i)roduce the necessary effect. Thus, then, 
may the means fall into discredit from the pusillanimity of the 
physician. Again, the same circumstances may induce him to 
delay this powerful agent until the disease has gained great a 
head — until the inflamifiatory symptoms are subsiding, and the 
second stage, characterised by those of exhaustion, has supervened. 
Then, finding his other efforts useless, observing his patient hourly 
getting worse, being overruled by what he has heard and read, or, 
perhaps, by the arguments of another practitioner called in con- 
sultation, he commences adopting that bold practice which should 
have been had recourse to at the very commencement of the 
attack ; while, at the same time, the patient being now no longer 
able to withstand tlie shock communicated, her j)()\vers imm(‘di 
ately begin to droop, and ffag, and fa^iter. From that moment she 
is observed to lose ground, even more quickly, exhaustion 
approaches with rapid strides, and death in a very few hours ter- 
minates lier sutferings. He then makes up his mind that tlie 
bleeding has destroyed her; his regret at liaving lent his car to, 
the suggeaHon on which he has acted is proportionably poignant, 
and his prejudices against the lancet are even more deeply rooted 
than before. May there not exist still another cause for the dis- 
repute which most unjustly attaches to the lancet under this 
species of inflammation ? I have already mentioned a disease 
which, in the absence of a better term, I have called acute tym- 
panites, and which we shall afterwards find, although hearing a 
very close resemblance to peritonitis in most of its symptoms, 
differs from it materially in character ; since there is present little 
or no inflammatory disposition. I said that I have myself seen 
this affection called puerperal fever, and I have known it pro- 
posed to be treated upon the rigid system just now recommended. 
As I believe such measures are not called for under tympanites, 
cannot be borne, and would only hasten the destruction of the 
patient if enforced, it is not impossible that in other instances of 
the same kind, venesection may have been had recourse to, and 
disappointing the expectations founded on its supposed efficacy, 


(p. 152) sayB, that of all means bleeding is moat extensively applicable ; but that 
withiu the last twelve years, before his essay w’oa published, in 1889, larffe bleedings 
bad not been borne. This latter observation may be true in regard to the 
epidemics of hospitals; but it does not coincide with my experience. 
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may have determined the i)ractitioner not again to trust to its 
employment in any case bearing the character of “ i^uerperal 
fever.” 

After bleeding, our next object should be to purge the patient 
freely ; and. on this point, again, there has been no little difference 
of opinion. Some practitioners think that cathartics, in propor- 
tion as they excite the peristaltic action of the intestines, add to 
the distress and danger, by causing the inflamed surfaces to rub 
against each other with more rapidity and violence. But, in my 
estimation, the advantage of brisk purging is two-fold; it un- 
loads the bowels, often considerably distended with feculent 
matter, and lelieves the inflamed vessels by establishing a copious 
drain by means of secretion from their immediate neighbourhood. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the vessels of the serous mem- 
'braiie covering the intestines will be much relieved by exciting an 
increased action in those of the mucous surface lining the same 
tube; and independently of the good ordinarily derived from 
purging under fevers, in this particular case we at the same time 
obtain somewhat the advantage of a local counter-irritant. Ten 
or twelve grains, then, of calomel* may be exhibited soon after 
the bleeding, and a dose of infusion of senna and jalap may be 
given every three or four hours, until stools are procured. It may 
happen, liowever, that the senna draught is rejected almost imme- 
diately it is swallowed ; if such be the case, we must exhibit an 
.enema; and we may give as a purgative, a drop of croton oil, or 
any otlier medicine in which a powerful dose is contained within 
a small compass. 

Should the disease be only suspended for a time, and should 
it return with violence in a few hours, we may venture to abstract 
a second, or in some rare cases even a third, quantity of blood. 
But ill no case should the lancet be used a second time, until 
after the purgatives have acted. If the symptoms are so much 
mitigated as not to require resort to the lancet a second time, and 
yet sufficiently severe to indicate that inflammatory action is still 
going on in a subdued degree, eighteen or twenty-four leeches 
or more may be applied over the abdomen, and the bleeding en- 
couraged by fomentations and a warm poultice. It is seldom that 
tlje weight of the poultice is much complained of, and it seems 
of service, not only by favouring the loss of blood from the leech- 
bites, but also by its own peculiar soothing influence. Gooch, 
Locock, Ferguson, and Iligby, all prefer, and I think with justice, 
a well-made linseed-meal poultice as a constant application over 
the abdomen, to fomentations, which cannot be changed without 

* All thoso who have seen moat of the disease prefer giving a large dose of 
calomel at firat ; and I quite agree with Ferguson, that a Buiall dose creates paiu 
aud irritation. 
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exposing the patient to a chance of being chilled. I am persuaded 
1 have seen advantage from such a poultice, esi)ecially when 
sprinkled over the suiface with oil of turpentine. In determiniifg 
whether it be right to repeat venesection, we may, in some measure, 
be guided by the manner in which the patient has borne the loss of 
what was iireviously taken. If the abstraction of a large quantity 
has been required to produce faintness, she will generally be able 
to sustain another bleeding, and that with advantage; but, on 
the contrary, if syncope supervened when only a few ounces had 
flowed away, that circumstance is almost a sure indication of the 
impropriety of the operation being repeated. I have often heard 
a second bleeding objected to, on the ground that the patient had 
lost so much before ; this, when the pulse still keeps up and the 
abdominal pain is not removed, so far from being an objection, is 
the best indication we can have of the necessity of a repetition ; 
and our practice may be bold in proportion ; ‘ for we may be 
assured that there is then present a sthenic state of disease with 
considerable power. Gooch* has a remark which could only have 
emanated from an observant and practical mind, that “the effects 
of remedies on disease form not only an essential, but the most 
important part of the history of the disease ; and this is well 
exemplified in regard to the use of the lancet in puerperal fevers, 
where the inflammatory, and what is called the adynamic form, so 
closely resemble each other, that it may be difficult to tell, with- 
out a “ tentative bleeding,’' whether the loss will be sustained well , 
or not. 

Blistering a large surface of the abdomen has been highly 
extolled by some authors ; but I consider that many objections 
apply to the adoption of such means, at least in the early stage of 
the disorder ; and the following arc among the chief. In the first 
place, the common blister acts much too slowly for our purpose ; 
the inflammatory disease is extending, and running on to the dis- 
organisation of the structures imj)licated, with fearful rapidity ; 
many hours will often elapse before any effect is perceptible, after 
the application of a blister. Again, the abdomen being covered 
by the plaster, prevents our having recourse to leeches, which are 
generally to be esteemed the more eflicacious of the two, in 
subduing the morbid action. Besides, w^hen the surface is 
denuded of its cuticle, and inflamed, we lose one of our best 
diagnostic marks as to whether the internal affection is on the 
increase or decline ; for we may eonfound the tenderness of the 
blistered skin with peritoneal pain, and we may be consequently 
driven into a fatal mistake.. When, indeed, the inflammatory 
disposition, — in a mitigated degree, perhaps, — still continues, 
after the abstraction of as much blood generally and locally 


On Peritoneal Fevers, p. 35. 
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as we think the patient will bear, blisters or other rubefacients 
may be employed with decided advantage ; and, perhaps, of all, 
warm oil of turpentine, ai)plied by means of flannels steeped in 
it, or the poultice as before recommended, will be found to answer 
best. Moore * says, in abdominal and pelvic inflammations he 
has obtained the most decided advantage from the application of 
blisters to the inside of the thighs. He thinks it an error to 
apply them too near the seat of disease. The application of a 
strong solution of iodine in sulphuric ether to the abdomen has 
been recommended by Mr. Hugh Norris, of South Petherton. 
He found it very useful in erysij)elas, and, reasoning by analogy, 
was induced to try it in puerperal peritonitis, which he did mth 
apparent benefit, t I can sec no objection to tliis practice being 
followed ; but I have not myself had an opportunity of testing its 
value. 

After the bowels have been freely opened, great benefit may be 
deprived from the exhibition of calomel and opium at stated inter- 
vals. Three or four grains of the former, and a third, or half a 
grain of the latter drug, or ai^ equivalent quantity of Dover’s 
powder, may be administered every two or tlu^ee hours, until 
either ptyalism is produced, or the abdominal tenderness dis- 
appears. The object of the calomel is to arrest the inflammatory 
process, and ])revent the effusion of fluid into the peritoneal 
cavity ; and the opium is serviceable as well by quieting the 
^ patient, and perhaps inducing sleep, as by preventing the calomel 
irritating tlic bowels, and causing excessive imrging. An occa- 
sional saline draught, to determine to tlie skin, or what is better, 
eight or ten grains of the uncombined carbonate of potash in 
solution, may also be advantageously taken. In very many 
instances an enormous quantity of mercury has been swallowed, 
without the mouth being at all affected;! ^nd in those, where 
salivation was induced, recovery has in general followed. For 
this purpose Velpeau § first proposed mercurial inunction, a 
means which I liave not often adopted, but which I think may be 
advisable in many cases. 

* Op. cit. p. 234. 

t See Med. Times and Gazette, Dec. 11, 1852, p. 500. 

t Collins notices this fact, which quite accords with my experience ; he gave to 
Olio patient three hundred and eight grains of cfdomel in twenty-four lioura ; she 
recovered ; and another woman took an ounce. Indeed, most authors recommend 
that this medicine should bo exliibited with almost as lavish a hand as is customary 
in the acute disea<4es of Asia. Feiipason (p. 224) says ptyalism creates infinite 
distress, without affording any benefit. Moore (p. 226) thinks mercury does not 
often possess any power to check the course of the disease; while Rigby (p. 276), 
Iiiglcby (p. 432), and most ’W'ritei’s commend it ; and Ceely (Lancet, March 7th, 
1835) says that nothing but rapid salivation affords a chance of ^foty. Gooch 
(Op. cit. p. 60) says of an epidemic he witnessed at the General Lying-in Hospital, 
all who were salivated recovered ; “ there might be, but I do not remember an 
exception.” § Revue M4dicale. 
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Emetics, especially ipecacuanha, were formerly strongly re- 
Qommended by some practitioners; and the most exaggerated 
accounts were circulated through Europe of the benefits derived 
from them in the x>i‘actico of Doulcet, at the Hotel Dieu, towards 
the close of the last century.* * * § From the excessive tenderness of 
the abdomen, and the increased distress occasioned by tlic action 
of vomiting, emetics would, a priori^ ax)pear contra-indicated, — 
nor, indeed, have they been found to answer the expectations 
formed of them ; and few x>ractitioners of the present day rely 
upon, or even employ them. Barlow, t liowever, found them very 
useful ; and if the disease were ushered in by vomiting, I should 
recommend their administration. Antimony in small (quantities, 
and digitalis also, liave been beneficially employed ; and, in con- 
junction with the other antixdilogistic means already spoken of, 
may tend to subdue the inflammatory disposition. 'J’hey should 
not, however, be trusted to exclusively; and the greatest objec- 
tion to their emxdoyment consists in their liability to occasion 
vomiting, or sudden deq)ression. 

The internal use of the oil of turpentine, in doses of from three 
to six drachms, has been much extolled by Dr. Brenaii, of 
Dublin ; and Dr. Douglas I seems to consider it more efiicacious 
than any other medicine yet proposed. I have myself no faith 
in the qiower of turpentine to put a stop to peritoneal inflamma- 
tion, § though I am persuaded I have seen it of service in some 
puerperal affections, particularly in the disease I shall next de- 
scribe — acute tympanites. Stevens’s celebrated saline mixture 
has been much recommended ; where I have tried it, I have seen 
no advantage from it. Locock|| thought the result not encou- 

* It was in the year 1782, when this disea^^e raged with such violence in tlo 
hospital, that Doulcet resigned his charge to auotl*er. PasHlng through the wards 
one day, he observed a wo^jian vomiting at the commencement of the attack ; and 
considering this an effort of nature, set up for a salutary purpose, he gave her an 
ipecacuanha emetic, and she recovered. Two hundred were afterwards saved by 
the same means, and it is said that only six, who refused to take the medicine, died. 
The news of Doulcet’s success was received through France with the enthuaiaara so 
peculiar to the French people, with little less indeed than that vvitli whicli a few 
years before M, Alphonse le Roy’s operation of symphyseotomy was hailed ; tlie 
government largely remunerated Doulcet, and the mode of exhibiting the specific, os 
it was considered, was circulated over the whole of France by the faculty of medicine. 
The very next year another epidemic, similar in external characters, arose in tlio 
same hospital; and Doulcot’s remedy as signally failed in success os it had the year 
before appeared beneficial. 

“ Doulcet's method was put into my hands pnany years ago by Dr. Gooch to try ; 
I used it empirically, and, therefore, injudiciously j but the lesson I then learned 
was, that in many instances it increased the Arture, without shorteuiug tho malady.” 
Ferguson, p. 205. 

+ Ingloby, paper before quoted, p. 432. 

t Dublin Hospital Reports. 

§ Gooch (Op. cit. p. 61) says, the result of tho internal use of the oil of turpentine 
was not encouraging ; but it was of advantage as an outward application. 

11 Page 361. 
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raging; and Ferguson* says he has neither seen it do good nor 
harm. Kigby,t however, speaks of it as likely to afford benefit, 
tliough the patients object to it from its intensely saline taste. 
Professor Micliaelis, of Kiel, has used ice in this complaint suc- 
cessfully, bptli internally and as an external application. A piece 
of ice, about the size of the finger, was given to the patient every 
lialf or quarter of an hour, and was very grateful. Ice was ap- 
l)lied to the abdomen in a bullock’s bladder at the same time. In 
1H18, Dr. Sutton proposed to apply a high degree of cold to the 
abdomen, in i)eritoneal inflammation, and Ceely found in the 
epidemic at Aylesbury, that cold evaporating lotions used to the 
loins, abdomen, and vulva, alleviated pain, repressed tympany, and 
proved more ^’ateful to the patient than fomentations. Ingleby t 
thought the same advantageous in one case where it was tried. If 
the Jochia be suppressed, or possess a bad odour, which is almost 
always the case, the vagina may be syringed every four*or five 
hours with warm water, or a weak solution of any of the chlorides. 
Collins§ thinks highly of the warm bath, as do some continental 
physicians ; but the pain experienced by the patient in moving, 
and the difliculty in efficiently administering it, preclude its use, 
ill my o])inion. Nor do I conceive the hip-bath, which was used 
by Desormeau in almost every case, could be resorted to with 
less distress. It is scarcely necessary that I should insist on the 
sparest diet only being allowed, while wo are pursuing the plan I 
have just detailed. 

It must of course be understood that the practice above recom- 
mended is only applicable to the first stage of peritonitis, while 
the inflammatory symptoms are running high; Avhenever the 
second — that of depression — has arrived, the continuance of such 
treatment w’ould invariably tend to hasten the fatal termination. 
Our system must tlien be entirely changed, and our object should 
be to preserve, as much as lies within our power, the remaining 
strength, so as to afford Nature an opportunity of counteracting 
the effects of the previously existing excitement. This should be 
attempted by sustaining the patient’s system by a liberal supply 
of easily assimilated nourishment, and by the exhibition of sti- 
mulants and cordials. Brandy, therefore, in any proper vehicle, 
wine, ether, ammonia, opium, aromatics, and bark, are those 
whicli afford us the best chance of success, however small that 
may be. If there be present unequivocal indications of effusion 
having taken place within thg abdomen, I fear art can render 
little service. Nevertheless, some cases are on record in which 
it is believed that the fluid was evacuated externally by abscess ; 
and others where, after some time, tapping was adopted, and the 

f Page 296. 

§ Practical Treatise on Mid. p. 394. 


* Page 226. 

X See Ingleby ’a paper, p. 434. 
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patients survived ; such, indeed, have never come under my own 
observation. They would teach us, however, not to give up the 
patient in despair, even when the case presents the most formidable 
appearances. 

Since inflammation of the peritoneum is a disease so violent in 
its character, and so rapid in its course, and since its features are 
occasionally so suddenly changed from those of high excitement 
to others of extreme debility, it becomes our duty to be in constant 
attendance, or never to leave the patient for more than two or 
tliree hours at a time. The physician, indeed, under such an acute 
attack, should almost act the part of nurse; fbrthe patient's safety 
will depend on the symptoms being narrowly watched, and on our 
immediately taking advantage, or endeavouring to Counteract the 
effects, of every little alteration that may appear.* 

If iJie disease is more chronic in its character, an aphthous 
condition of the mouth will often show itself ; under which cir- 
cumstances, the late Dr, A. T. Thompson strongly recommended 
the biborate of soda in rather large doses ; f and he thought, 
if given in the infusion of calumbo, that its i^owers were 
augmented. 

Every one must acknowledge that this subject is beset with 
great difficulties, both in description and practice ; and these 
difficulties are increased by the fact that the various epidemics, 
whose histories we possess, have differed much from each other, 
being modified by the constitution of the atmosphere, and par- 
taking much of the character of the then prevailing diseases. Wliat 
Sydenham has designated the constitution of the year, has scarcely 
been taken into account in the treatment of these diseases ; this, 
however, it is of the utmost importance to attend to ; for we shall 
invariably find that, if the comsnon fevers of the season bear de- 
pleting well, the same means will prove efficacious in arresting 
the puerperal diseases that may be at the same time rife ; while, 
on the other hand, if the typhoid type prevail, the lancet must be 
employed with a more sparing hand. 

I cannot finish tliis paper without again inculcating a caution, 
(which I would wish to do in the strongest terms that language 
can convey), respecting the possibility of our own persons being 
the means of such a dangerous malady spreading further. I have 
already said that some great authorities deny the contagious 

• “ She should be visited many times a day. A careful note Should be taken of 
the state of her pulse ; you should sot down on a sheet of paper the rate of her 
respirations, and insert memoranda of all tho mat points ; the doses of medicine 
and the sensible effects produced 1^ them should be recorded.'* (Meigs on the 
Puerperal Fever.) — The practitioner can hardly do his duty without seeing the 
X>atient so often that ho almost Uves with her, and becomes not only her physician, 
but her nurse.’* (Gooch on Peritoneal Fevers, p. 99.) 

t Lancet, July 3, 1339, p. 342. 
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nature of the fever we have been considering. This opinion is no 
doubt founded upon good grounds, and is, as far as their observa- 
tion has gone, 1 trust, tested by experience. Others, however, 
tliero are, who look upon it as the most easily communicable of 
any disease, which we know in this climate ; and whichever of 
these theoriefi we may choose to adopt, we shall be acting on the 
safest principle, as far as the health of the community is con- 
cerned, and most wisely as regards our own individual puerperal 
patients, if in practice we take such precautions as would suggest 
themselves did we believe it to be eminently contagious.* I 
would therefore impress upon the mind of every reader the pro- 
pi+ety of changing his dress after visiting a patient labouring under 
this affection, before proceeding to any other duties ; and should 
it unfortunately happen to him to meet with two cases of the 
same kind in succession, to forego for some time his attendance 
on women in labour, at any pecuniary sacrifice, rather than run the 
risk of carrying into their chamber the dormant seeds of puerperal 
peritonitis. 


ACUTK TYMPANITES. 

I have chosen the term acute tympanites for the disease I am 
about to describe — although only a symptom — because I think it 
sufficiently characterises the affection I wish to distinguish. It is, 
index'd, the same, or at least a variety, of what is so well treated 
of by J)r. Marshall Hall, as intestinal irritation ; t and the reason 
1 have not adopted the designation he employs, is, tliat many cases 
of intestinal irritation occur after parturition, without being 
attended with the peculiar symptom to wliich I wish particularly 
to call tlie attention of my readers — tlie sudden and excessive 
tumefaction of the abdomen, accompanied by intense pain asd 
great depression. 

'i’liis affection bears a strong resemblance in many of its pheno'- 
men a, to puerperal peritonitis; but the similitude is more apx^arent 
than real : the diseases possess no analogy with each other, either 
in their nature, cause, or mode of relief. It is true tliat both are 
often ushered in with shivering, botn attended by extreme pain, 
abdominal tumefaction, suspended secretions, fever, and other 
morbid actions, as will be learnt wlien the symptoms of this com- 
plaint are detailed ; hut there is this essential difference, that 
tympanites does not originate in inflammatory action of the serous 

* Tlio best paper, in any language, with which I am acquainted, written to prove 
the highly contagious nature of puerperal peritonitis, is by Dr. Oliver Holmes, 
and published in the New England Quarterly Journal of Medicine and Surgery, 
Boston, April, 1843, p. 503. It is a masterly performance, and well worth perusal 
by any sceptics on the subject 

t On some of tho Diseases of Females, 1827, p. 194. 
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membrane, which in peritonitis is acute; nor is it removed by 
venesection ; neither is it in any degree so fatal as inflammation 
of the peritoneum ; and my observation perfectly bears out the 
opinion put on record by Marshall Hall, that when it does termi- 
nate fatally, “ the event is to be attributed to the. misuse of 
remedies, and especially of blood-letting.” I have long been 
convinced that the disastrous consequences attendant on the 
disease under consideration were referable to its having been 
mistaken for peritoneal inflammation, and treated accordingly: 
and I am equally persuaded that, in the majority of cases, if, 
instead of depriving Nature of those powers on which we 
ought chiefly to rely for a restoration to a healthy state, %e 
were to husband her resources, and content ourselves with 
simply counteracting the morbid symptoms as they arise, we 
should find that she was all-sufficient for the subdual of ^ the 
disorder. 

Symptoms , — The attack mostly commences two or three days 
after delivery, and is usually introduced by a rigor ; this is often 
very severe — more so, indeed, than when it precedes peritoneal 
inflammation. To this succeed great heat and dryness of skin, 
which, also, is often more intense than in peritonitis. I have 
akeady said, that in peritoneal inflammation the surface is some- 
times soft and moist from the commencement ; but this I never 
remarked in the affection now under consideration. The pulse 
rises rapidly in frequency, often beating one hundred and thirty 
or one hundred and forty strokes in a minute ; sometimes it is 
fluttering and tremulous ; at others fuller and firmer than in peri- 
tonitis. The mouth is generally dry ; the tongue occasionally 
furred, or it is harsh and red. The countenance becomes early 
changed, though it does not es^press the same anxiety as in peri- 
temitis. Most severe pain in the head is experienced, with 
intolerance of light and noise, uninterrupted wakefulness, and 
in many cases even delirium. Very early in the disease tlie 
abdomen swells inordinately and rapidly, becomes very tense and 
painful, and the transverse colon particularly can in many 
instances be distinctly traced : pressure aggravates the sufferings. 
The milk ceases to be secreted ; the lochia are generally sup- 
pressed; there is great languor; an unwillingness to speak, or 
take nourishment; the patient lies on her back, with her legs 
drawn up, unsolicitous about herself, her infant, or her friends ; 
the bowels are obstinately constipated. 

This disease, like peritonitis, sometimes shows itself as an 
epidemic, or follows the practice of one particular individual; 
more frequently, however, it is sporadic in its character. As it 
gains ground, the belly incases in size, pain, and tightness ; the 
tongue becomes dry and Wown ; there is hiccough, or vomiting 
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of .offensive matter, muttering delirium, Bubsultus teiidinum, and 
most of tlie symptoms that denote the last stage of fever ; but if 
viicoyery is to be expected, the swelling and tenseness of the abdo- 
men subside; the pain gradually goes off; the pulse becomes 
slower; tin? tongue moister; the skin cooler and softer; there is 
no vomiting; the intellects remain unimpaired; a desire is 
expressed for food ; and the bowels act, together with the expul- 
sion of a large quantity of flatus. 

Dlaijnosis , — The symptoms of this disease are so nearly iden- 
tical with those of peritonitis, that it is most difficult to draw any 
distinctive mark between the two. The only prominent circum- 
stance in which any difference can be observed, perhaps, is the 
time when the swelling of the abdomen takes place. In peritonitis 
this tumefaction is the consequence of inflammatory action, and 
depends partly on effusion of fluid into the peritoneal cavity, though 
principally on inflation of the intestines; and it does not appear 
until the disease lias existed for some time. Pain, then, is the 
first symptom, and the swelling occurs afterwards. But the 
order is reversed in tympanites; the swelling occurs here in 
conseciuence of the rapid effusion of gases, and the pain is subse- 
quent, and produced principally by the distension of the intestines 
themselves, (‘combined, perhaps, with a morbid condition of the 
nerves. U'his, although but one diagnostic sign, is the best I can 
point out, and will, 1 think, generally enable us to discriminate 
between the two diseases. I may add, too, that in j^eritonitis the 
woman, as before remarked, generally expresses great anxiety 
about the result of the case, carefully scanning the countenance 
of her medical attendant, that she may, if possible, read in it her 
jirobable fate. In the disease now under consideration she is 
listless and apathetic ; and, although she may be aware of it, so 
thoroughly is her nervous energy prostrated, that she appears 
totally unconcerned about her approaching end. 

Cause . — The immediate cause of the swelling is evidently a 
sudden evolution of gas into the cavity of the intestines, under a 
weakened state of their muscular fibres ; and the remote (^use 
may most probably be referred to some peculiar irritation, or 
vascular excitement, existing in th^ mucous membrane lining the 
princii)al portion of the alimentary tube, and this is frequently 
called forth, at least among the poor, by irregularities in diet. If 
inflammation exists at all, it is in the mucous, and not the serolHs 
coat of the intestines ; and the inability of this disease to bear up 
against copious abstractions bf blood forms no exception to the 
history of mucous inflammation in general. 

Treatment — In the ti’eatment of the case, our principal reliance 
must be placed on warm purgatives wd carminatives ; the object 
being to favour the expulsion of the^^lis, to keep up the patient's 
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Htrengtli, and to restore its tone to the muscular coat of the intes- 
tines. With this view, we may give, in the first place, a full close 
or two of senna and jalap, combined with aromatic coiifectiou, 
spirit of cinnamon or nutmeg, tincture of ginger, or any of the 
warm spices. If the bowels do not answer to this means, an 
aloetic or common injection may be employed ; and if the stomach 
contain undigested food, an emetic will be serviceable. Should 
the pain' in the head be very severe, we may venture to apply 
leeches, or tlie cupping-glasses, to the temples, or we may have 
recourse to blistering with advantage ; but I consider that in a 
pure case of this kind, bleeding from the arm is not indicated, 
and can seldom be borne with impunity. Of all internal medi- 
cines, turpentine seems to me the most useful ; two or three 
drachms of the oil may be given for a dose, suspended in muci- 
lage, or mixed with tlie white of an egg, and repeated every four 
hours ; and if the stomach reject it, or the patient refuses to take 
it, from its nauseous qualities, an ounce, or an ounce and a half, 
may be thrown into the rectum. I am much inclined to think, 
from personal observation, that most of those cases of “ puerperal 
fever” which yielded to the exhibition of turpentine, were indeed 
instances of the disease now under consideration ; and in tliis 
opinion I am supported by Dr. Hall, who, in speaking of the 
spiritus terebinthinae in peritonitis, and the favourable result of 
Dr. Brenan’s system, says — I much suspect that many of these 
cases were not inflammation, but intestinal irritation.” 

After the bowels have been freely relieved, a full dose of opium 
may be advantageously administered ; and when the disease is on 
the decline, and the abdomen subsiding, we shall find saline 
medicines, or tonics, useful, as the features of the case may 
require. The external application of warm oil of tur2)entine to 
the abdominal surface, in addition to other means, may prove 
highly valuable. 

A properly regulated diet is of the utmost importance ; it should 
be nutritious, easily digestible, and given at short intervals. Even 
modqfate stimuli may be allowed ; but I think a large quantity of 
diluent drink should be avoided. ^ 

It is also highly necessary that the patient should be kept in a 
state of perfect quietude, ana her apartment moderately dark ; 
for, at the commencement of the attack, both light and noise, 
of indeed any excitement or disturbance of whatever kind, tends 
much to aggravate the symptoms. If it can be endured, a broad 
bandage placed around the person, mnd drawn sufficiently tight 
to give some support, may be employed ; but generally the pain, 
till towards the decline of the disease, is so much increased by 
pressure on the abdomen^ as to render any kind of bandage 
unadvisable. * 
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It is not always, indeed, that we meet with intestinal irritation 
in this, its most simple form ; but it is occasionally combined 
with inflammation in a greater or less degree, presenting a mixed 
case, whose features partake of the character of both diseases. 
It will theiij of course, be j^roper to pay the chief regard to the 
inflammatory symptoms, and use appropriate measures for their 
subdual. 

From what I have just said, it may be gathered that in those 
cases of tlie disease we are now discussing, which have proved 
fatal, no morbid appearances, sufficient to account for death, have 
been observed on dissection. I havd myself seen some, but com- 
paratively fev^, such. Dr. Hall tells us that many years ago he 
met with several ;* Gooch also details some cases in which there 
was intense pain of the abdomen, attended with a highly tympa- 
nitic^ condili(3ri, quick pulse, hurried breathing, and great pppres- 
sion, wliere the peritoneum after death was found healthy, and 
natural, there being no effusion of serum, nor lymph, nor any 
adhesions, nor other signs of jurevious inflammation. These 
cases were relieved by opium- and fomentations, wliile bleeding 
and purgatives did harm.t This talented and observant phy- 
sician has put on record his opinion that “ peritoneal fevers may 
occur in their most malignant and fatal form, and yet leave few 
or no vestigesiiii the peritoneum after death.’"! He remarks in 
anoth(;r part of his valuable essay, “ there seemed to be nothing 
dangerous in this form of disease, provided the nature of it was 
not mistaken, and improper remedies used ; yet it so strikingly 
vvscmhlcd peritoneal inflammation, that it was invariably taken for 
it by the practitioners who witnessed it.”§ I cannot believe that 
su(‘li cases as these depend on any peritoneal affection at all : and 
therefore 1 should consider the name of “ peritoneal fever,” given 
to tliem by Gooch, as misapplied, and by no means justified : 
ab<3vo all I think it impossible for any form of inflammation of the 
peritoneum to destroy life without leaving behind it very visible 
and distinctive marks of its deadly incursion.il 


* Op, cit. p. 200. 

+ On peritoneal fovci-s. See cases ix. x. xi. xiii. xiv., to vbiohi also I would be 
inclinod to add xv. 

X Vtigo 96. § Page 78. 

il Douman (chap. xix. sect. 1 ; iu 4th edit. p. 636) has a passage that bears directly 
on this sulject : ** We have been told that in the dissection of some who are said to 
have died of puerperal fever no appearances of inflammation have been discovered ; 
but 1 should suspect that in such cases some important appearances had been over- 
looked, or that errors had been committed as to the nature of the disease, and pro- 
bably ill its treatment.” 
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FALSE PERITONITIS. 

There is another affection of the j^uerperal slate, somewhit 
similar to the last in man}" .symptoms, but diftering from it in its 
chief feature, there being no tympanitic swelling of the abdomen. 
This was Ifirst described by Gooch, and is called by Ferguson 
transient, and by Ijocock and Rigby false, peritonitis. Under the 
latter name, it has been long known at the General I.ying-in^ 
Hospital ;l tliough Rigby confesses that it is rather convenient 
than correct. It generally occurs during the prevalence of j)uer- 
peral peritonitis, especially when the violence of tlie epidemic is 
a little on the decline, appears within a day or two after labour, 
and is characterised by the most acute pain in the abdomen, simu- 
lating inflammatory suffering, but not occasioned by inflaminatoi y 
action. In some cases the abdominal tenderness is preceded by 
shivering or a chilly sensation; its onset is sudden ; and it rapidly 
reaches a degree of intensity little inferior to the anguish in the 
worst forms of inflammation. It is not attended by suppression 
of the milk or lochial discharge, the pulse is generally but little 
accelerated, the skin not much increased in tcm[)erature, tlie 
tongue natural, the intellect perfect ; and though pain in tlie head 
and loins may be present, this is comparatively triflmg. 

This affection, violent as the symptoms appear, will give way 
to a full dose of opium, the power of which drug seems to be 
increased by the addition of three or four grains of calomel. • 
Ferguson has detailed at length some cases of the disease. He 
tells us* that in the epidemic winter of 1827-28, this form was so 
prevalent along the banks of the Thames, that, being worn out 
by incessant calls to visit the patients at their own houses, lie 
directed the matron of the hospital to send, in the first instance, to 
all complaining of abdominal pain, two doses of Dover s powdei', 
containing ten gi’ains each : one to be taken immediately, and the 
other in four hours; if after this the symj)toms did not give way, 
they were directed to apprise him. After he ado])ted tliis plan, 
be had no occasion to visit one in five of those afflicted, m they 
did not require any other treatment. A few pages farther on he 
says, “ In all, we must conclude, that the malady is a genuine 
puerperal fever, the peculiarity of which consists in its being 
within the reach of such simple remedies, as merely allay pain and 
subdue congestion, by promoting the secretions of the intestinal 
canal and the skin.” He thinks, too, “ that a severe bleeding will 
give to that which was transitory a permanent character ; and that 
"what might have been removed early by ai)propriate remedies be- 
comes a formidable disease.” In two of his cases, Nos. ii. and vi., 
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tlfe .pulse was never above 80 ; in vii., 100 ; and in ix. and xi., 90. 
In some certainly he states that it rose to 120 or 130, and in many 
he docs not mention the pulse at all. 

To call such an affection as this puerperal fever is to invest it 
unnecessarily with a very alarming name, and to mislead, by in- 
ducing a belief that one form at least of the frightful malady, 
which bears that designation, may be cured by following a plan 
perfectly inadequate to the removal of such a fatal disease. 

Women of weak frame and delicate sensibilities are more liable 
to am attack than the stronger and more robust ; indeed the pain 
appears to me altogether neuralgic, and the disease to partake 
much of tlie hysterical character. Kigby thinks it is situated in 
the muscular coat of the intestines and the abdominal muscles 
rather than in tlie peritoneum ; and in this opinion I quite agree; 
for the least movement will often throw the abdominal muscles 
into violent cramp-like contractions, and even the dread of being 
touched will produce the same effect. If, however, we can per- 
suade the patient to allow us to aj)ply our hand over the abdomen, 
she will bear gradual, steady ]u*essurc, not only without an increase 
of suffering, but even with relief. The sudden withdrawal of the 
hand causes as mucli pain as sudden })ressure, but if it is removed 
carefully and slowly little uneasiness is felt. It is supposed that 
this affection will quickly pass into acute peritonitis or into the 
typhoid state of the malignant form, and that the latter is almost 
certain, if it has been mistaken for an inflammatory attack, and 
'trcatc'd antiphlogistically.* That bleeding largely will convert 
this coiuj)laint, otlierwisc devoid of peril, into one of great danger; 
or rather that it will occasion such a shock to the constitution, 
as will disi)ose the patient to become the subject of typhoid 
fever, I can readily imagine ; but 1 look upon it as so distinct 
from peritonitis, that I do not see how the one disease can pass 
into the other. Where peritonitis is well developed, the pain is 
inflammatory from the very commencement, and not merely 
neuralgic, as is the case here. 

It is of tlie utmost importance to distinguish this fi'om a truly 
inflammatory state ; because, as I have already said, puerperti 
peritonitis requires active bleeding and purging, and that at the 
very onset of the disease ; whilst the same mode of practice would 
be assuredly highly detrimental, if not fatal, in this. Dr. Gooch 
attributed, and I think with reason, tlie death of all the patients 
whom he saw sink under it, to its nature having been mistaken 
by the previous attendant, and antiphlogistic measures having 
been vigorously pii)‘sue<l. The diagnosis is so difficult, that even 
skilful and experienced practitioners are very likely to err ; and 


s s 
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in proportion to the difficulty is it necessary to be precise inlaySig 
down discriminating mai’ks. On this subject, then, I cannot do 
greater service to my young readers than transcribe the words of 
Gooch, who seems to have paid unusual attention to the cases 
that he saw. “ There is reason to believe that this form of the 
disease is present when the patient in her ordinary health is 
delicate and nervous — when the pain and tenderness have followed 
any irritating cause, such as severe afterpains, or a griping purge 
— when thgi^^ pulse, although quick, is perfectly soft and weak ; and 
this oj)inion is strengthened if blood has been drawn without 
relief, and without the signs of inflammation on its surface. The 
best way of treating these cases is to wash out the large bowels by 
a very large clyster, to give ten grains of compound powder of 
ipecacuanha every three hours, till the pain is gone, to keep the 
abdomen constantly covered w^th a warm linseed meal poultice,- 
and after the pain has ceased, if the abdomen continues sore, and 
the pulse quick, to ^ply leeches, and give a mild purge. When • 
I doubt the nature of the case, I apidy leeches at the beginning.”* 
'Do this I may add, that when the constitution of the patient is 
decidedly hysterical, four or five grains of camphor may be added 
to each dose of the sedative, and when the alarming symptc^ius 
have passed away, and the patient continues in a weakly or a faint 
condition, any of the vegetable tonics with ammonia, will be found 
useful. We shall commit a grave error if we restri(!t the patient 
under this complaint to a very spare diet. Women of a dedicate 
and nervous temperament will not bear being kept low ; and those * 
who have been accustomed to indulge in wine or spirits must be 
supported and sustained by a more generous diet than we are in 
the habit of prescribing so soon after labour. Many, especially 
among the poorer classes, will even require stimulants; and in 
the lying-in hospitals at different times, gin-caudle has been found 
an excellent addition to the medical treatment. 


PUEEPERAL TYPHUS. 

Another disease which has been confounded, in consequence of 
the name applied to it, with peritonitis, is a fever allied to typhus, 
of the most aggravated description. To this the term puerperal 
fever would be peculiarly proper : and it might be retained if it 
had not already been employed in so vague and undefined a sense. 
Typhus, indeed, is very rare in the puerperal state — the most un- 
common, probably, of all the affections which have been described 
under this denomination. It commences at the time after delivery 
most usual for serious disease to begin — about the second, third, or 


Diaeaaes of Women, p. 106 . 
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foiwtli (lay. It is perhaps ushered in by shivering, but this is by 
no means always the case. Tliis is followed by the most seyere 
pain in the head, and along the spine, accompanied with great 
depression of spirits, mental agitation and inquietude, frequent 
sighing, a tremulous movement of the hands when raised, general 
restlessness, and palpable evidence of extensive injury inflicted on 
the nervous system. Soon pain in the belly is also complained 
of; the abdomen swells somewhat, the countenance becomes 
dejected, and the eyes are much sunken. The tongue is early 
coated with white fur, the pulse very quick, and the skin hot and 
dry. There is usually suppression of milk, and sometimes of the 
lochia. Vomiting seldom occurs in the first stage, and the bowels 
are easily acted upon. When the disease is running on to a fatal 
termination, the tongue very soon becomes dry, brown, and raspy; 

* the pulse is (quicker and weaker there is low delirium; the belly 
swells frcun intestinal flatus; there is vomiting of dark matter; 
laboured respiration ; coma; and, indeed, alkthe symptoms of the 
worst kind of typhus. 

I have no doubt this disease is propagated by contagion; and 
it may be excited by a loaded state of bowels, and perhaps by 
anxiety of mind, and other similar depressing causes. 

Treatment , — ]^]xcept in the early stage, bleeding from the arm 
will be generally improper, and even then, should be restricted to 
plotlioric patients. Our principal reliance must be placed on pur- 
^ gative medicines, aided by mercury and salines ; but I fear tlie 
power of remedies in subduing this disease will be found but 
trifling. In the first instance, a few leeches maybe applied to the 
temples or forehead, or a blister may he placed over the nape of 
tlie neck. A full dose of calomel should be exhibited, which 
must be followed up by purgative medicine; and after free eva- 
cuations liav(3 been procured, small quantities of calomel and 
opium should bo given at short intervals, with saline medicines. 
Tli() catliartics Avill generally cause the expulsion of a large quan- 
tity ot dark, la'tid, offensive stools, with hardened skybala, which 
have remained pent up within the bowels for a long time. I 
think it would be unwise to continue with the purgative plan wh%n 
the intestines have been entirely unloaded, because of the depres- 
sion wliich must accompany the drain from the membrane, but 
esteem mercurials and salines, or tonics, stimulants, and carmi- 
iialives, — according as the disease displays features of excitement 
or depression, ns the most useful remedies. In the low state, 
bark, c^amphor, and ammonia, appear particularly indicated. 

An instance came under my own eye some years ago, in which 
this disease spread among the puerperal women of a healthy neigh- 
bourbood, at a few miles distance from London, having evidently 
been communicated from one patient to the other tlirough the 
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medium of the attendants. I was requested, late one evening, to 
go about seven miles into the country, to the wife of a medical 
friend, who had been delivered the preceding day, 4ind whose 
labour had been perfectly natural. I found her suffering under a 
disease which I considered to be a species of typhus ; it certainly 
was neither inflammatory nor simple intestinal irritation. My 
friend designated it puerperal fever,” and, acting upon precon- 
ceived notions, was very desirous of bleeding her. To this I ob- 
jected, stating that I relied more upon purgatives, and that I was 
perfectly persuaded the loss of but a fcAv ounces of blood from the 
arm would irrevocably depress her. Eight or ten leeches were 
applied to the temples, and a dose of calomel, followed by a strong 
but warm purgative, was administered. The medicine caused tlie 
expulsion, during the early part of the night, of a larger quantity 
of highly offensive feculant matter than 1 ever recollected to have 
seen voided within the same time ; after which she expressed her- 
self as very materially relieved, went to sleep, and in the morning 
was comparatively restored. Having remained in tlie house all 
night, I returned to town, promising to visit her again in the 
evening, and expected to find her then still better. It happened, 
however, in the course of the day, that a relative, an old practitioner, 
living in the neighbourhood, called, and on seeing her, imme- 
diately declared the disease to be puerperal fever, wondered that 1 
should have been so remiss as not to have bled her, declared it in 
his opinion absolutely necessar)^ overruled my friend’s objection, 
and, without delay, placed her in the semi-upright posture', and 
proceeded to abstract blood from the arm. Before six ounces 
were drawn she fainted, and remained so long under tliat state, 
that my friend became exceedingly alarmed, started immediately 
for towm, and took Sbth my father and myself back with him. AViieii 
we arrived, we found the jmwers of life ebbing fast, and she died 
within four or five hours after the bleeding, never having rallied 
from the impression first produced. My friend then informed me 
he had another patient labouring under exactly similar symptoms, 
whom he had attended the same day on which his wife was dcli- 
v^d; that, acting on the same feelings his relative entertained, 
he had bled her; that she had fainted from a very small loss; and 
that she was then, he feared, dying. Another relation of his who 
had watched both these cases, attended, previously to their death, 
a patient, who was attacked in the same way, and who died, with 
the same kind of symptoms, some hours after having been bled ; 
and the womaii who nursed my friend’s unfortunate wife, went 
from his house directly to that of another lady, who was tfikcn in 
labour a few hours after her arrival, was soon seized with the same 
disease, was also bled, and died as rapidly as the other three. 
She was attended by a different practitioner, who had Jiot seen any 
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of tJio previous cases. It then became evident that the disease 
was communicable, and the greatest precautions possible were 
taken to prevent its sj^reading ; notwithstanding all the care that 
could be used, some other cases occurred : the depleting system,' 
however, was not persevered in, and no more deaths took place. 
Of all the instances that ever came under my notice, tliese most 
strongly convinced me of the danger of acting upon preconceived 
theoretical notions in the treatment of disease ; and I have little 
doubt that if the phrase “ puerperal fever ” had not been in 
existence, these patients would have been treated differently, and 
that with a better chance of recovery. 


IIIDROSIS. 

The term iiidrosis,* or iiidbotid fkver, has been given by 
Or. 1)1 undell 1 to a highly dangerous disease of the puerper^ 
state, diifcring from any tljat I have yet touched upon ; and the 
name has been chosen from the most prominent of the symptoms 
atteiuhint upon it, — a profuse and distressiiig perspiration. It is 
not of common occurrence, is met with in every variety of inten- 
sity from a (Hmii)aratively mild form, to one of extreme severity; 
and not unfrequently it results in a fatal termination. 

Dr. Dlundell lias noted seven varieties, which he has called 
“ the ultra-malignant, — the mali^iant,— the acute, — the linger- 
»iiig, — tlu; mutable, — the fugacious, — and the remittent:'* but this 
minute division, as 1 think, tends rather to embarrass and con- 
fuse, than to lead to any distinction of practical value. As well, 
indeed, might we attempt to arrange under different heads the 
varieties of each common febrile or inflammatoJCy ^^-ffection that we 
meet with in practice, according to the rapidity of its progress, 
the violence of its symptoms, or the peculiarity of the constitution, 
wliicli it may happen to have attacked. 

Jlidrosis might, with some show of propriety, be classed as a 
species of puerperal fever; but the vague and indiscriminate 
manner in which that phrase has been applied would induce 
to endeavour to curtail its meaning, rather than to extend it * 
have therefore chosen to treat of this affection under a separate 
article. 

History and symptoms , — Hidrosis usually first shows itself 
within four or five days after delivery, and is almost invariably 
ushered in by more or less of rigor. Like most of the dangerous 
puerperal diseases, the sooner it appears after labour the more 
severe are the attendant symptoms, and the greater is the im- 
pendent peril. It has sometimes supervened on miscarriages of 
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an advanced date ; and whenever I have seen it under such cir- 
cumstances, it has always been preceded, and, I think I may say, 
excited, by a large loss of blood. Speedily after the shivering, gr 
cold sensation, a degree of heat is experienced, which soon dis- 
appears, and gives way to an universal diaphoresis, in profuseness 
and intensity greatly beyond what might have been expected from 
the slightness of the two preceding stages. This copious sweating, 
far from being a relief, brings with it a feeling of the most 
abject depression ; the pulse, which liad risen rapidly, does not 
become less frequent as a consequence ; the thirst, generally from 
the commencement urgent, does not abate ; and no mitigation 
takes place in any of tlie symptoms. The cuticular secretion 
exhales a most uiqileasant odour ; it is very different from the 
pungent, acid smell, accompanying miUary fever ; and yet is always 
equally characteristic. It most resembles the smell of newly- 
turned earth ; and the breath also is faint and sickly. As the 
disease progresses the pulse continues to rise ; but it often varies 
in a manner that is exceedingly unusual ; at one period of the 
day being comparatively slow, — at another almost countless ; and 
this alteration goes on day by day, until either the disease abates, 
or collapse and prostration sui)ervene. Its average frequency is 
between 100 ‘and 140 beats in the minute. It is seldom firm or 
hard, generally soft and small ; but sometimes round and bound- 
ing, and yet most easily compressed. The tongue is almost always 
moist and slimy ; it is seldom thickly furred, or raspy, even in 
the last stage ; occasionally it bears throughout a perfectly healthy* 
look ; and never have I remarked it morbidly red, as it often is 
under intestinal irritation. The secretion of milk is soon sus- 
pended or much diminished ; and the lochia either cease altogether, 
or, what is more common, become scanty and feetid. The bowels 
act easily, and the motions are offensive, or unhealthy in colour. 
Diarrhoea, which it is diffimdt to check, often sets in, even early in 
the complaint. The urine, notwithstanding the patient is con- 
stantly bathed in perspiration, is plentiful, and occasionally 
secreted in preternatural quantity. The heat of skin is not 
aUl^ve the ordinary standard ; and the sensorium is not violently 
distui’bed. The state of mind, however, is often very peculiar ; 
there is at one time present great apathy and listlessness ; or, 
perhaps, no small degree of despondency and fear. At another 
time a quickness of manner may be remarked, or a degree of way- 
wardness and pettish obstinacy, very foreign from the natural 
character ; and then, again, a calm submission to everything that 
is recommended to be done. In some cases that I have met with, 
an intense interest has been evinced in things of trilling moment ; 
and expressions of gi*atitude for small services rendered have been 
uttered with a feiwency much beyond what the occasion called for ; 
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SO g,s to lead to the suspicion that mania would soon break out. 
The countenance is usually placid ; though pallid, bearing its 
natural expression ; and very different from the haggard, anxious 
cast of features that accompanies the malignant form of puerperal 
peritonitis. The patient dozes, but only for a few minutes at a 
time ; and these snatches of sleep are not refreshing, nor followed 
by any abatement of the febrile paroxysm. Pressure on the 
general surface of the abdomen does not give pain ; but if the 
hand be applied steadily, and with firmness, over the uterine 
region, some expression of suffering is called forth. As she lies 
quiet, however, she complains of no abdominal uneasiness : the 
posture generally chosen is on the Sack, or inclined rather to one 
side, with the thighs slightly flexed. Sometimes erratic pains are 
present; and occasionally an acute pain in the side, similar to 
. what is felt in pleurisy. If the disease does not give way to the 
means resorted to, the pulse continues to increase in frequency ; 
tlie abdomen, sometimes, though by no means universally, becomes 
tympanitic : when it does so, the evolution of gas is generally 
rapid, and takes place only aJfew hours before death. Vomiting 
of an offensive matter supervenes, but almost without effort, and 
sometimes attended with hiccough ; uncontrollable diarrhoea comes 
on ; the respiration is hurried and irregular ; an#^ the patient 
gradually sinks into a state of complete prostration and collapse. 
TjOW, muttering delirium mostly appears before death. In these 
respects the termination of hidrosis resembles that of most of the 
• dangerous febrile diseases. 

There is reason to believe that this affection is communicable 
by contagion.* Whether tliis is the case or not, under our 
I)rcsent slight acquaintance with its pathology, it is our duty to act 
as though we might be the means of conveying it from one puer- 
peral woman to another ; and, especially, after being concerned in 
a post mortem examination, should we use every precaution in our 
power to prevent the possibility of our persons being the agents 
of its spreading ; for I am quite convinced that tlie contagious 
properties of puerperal diseases are rendered even more pene- 
trating and subtle after death ; and that articles of clothiing, 
impregnated with tlie effluvium arising from opening the body of 
a woman who has died of a contagious puerperal malady, are the 
surest instruments of its further propagation. 

Aj?pearanc€$ after death , — The reported dissections of patients 
who have died of the disease bearing this name are so few, that 

« 

* In the Provincial Med. Joura. for Nov. 4th, 1843, there are five fatal oases 
given hy Mr. Fisher, of Bungay, of a disease which, in many of its features, parti- 
cularly the distressing sweats, resembled that I am describing, hut in others 
materially differed from it. This sad affection was evidently propagated from 
one to the other by contagion, Mr. Fisher himself being the means of commu- 
cating it. 
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much uncertainty attaches to its morbid anatomy. Blundell says 
he is not prepared to give a good account of the morbid appear- 
ances observed after death ; and he therefore contents himself by 
hoping the defect may be hereafter supplied. After this acknow- 
ledgment I might be excused, did I follow his example ; but some 
light has been thrown on its pathology since Blundell wrote ; and 
it has happened to me to become acquainted with the results of a 
few post mortem investigations, since my attention has been parti- 
cularly directed to the disease, as one of a distinct and peculiar 
nature. 

In all the instances that have come within my knowledge the 
peritoneum has been found liealthy, the vessels not surcharged, 
the surface unchanged, except perhaps being a little duller than 
natural; no fluid, either of a serous or puriform kind, lias been 
discovered in the abdominal cavity; nor have the ovaries, or 
other uterine appendages, exhibited any strongly-marked morbid 
appearances. The uterus itself has been well contracted for the 
time after delivery ; and its external face has given no indication 
of diseased action. On cutting into its substance, the muscular 
structure has been in a healthy condition, no abscesses having 
been formed within its walls; and whatever morbid traces dis- 
jilayed themselves have been found in the lining membrane, and 
within the veins. Either this membrane has been in a turgid, 
softened, or semi-gangrenous state, or puriform matter has been 
detected, though not in large quantities, in the sinuses, or both 
these conditions have existed together. Not, liowever, that all 
cases of inflammation of the veins, where pus is formed, are 
attended with this sweating disease, as Dr. Lee’s investigations 
sufficiently prove. In a well-marked and instructive case pub- 
lished by Dr. Lever,* the veins of the uterus, when laid open, were 
found either obstructed by coagula, or containing a fluid more or 
less purulent; and from some of them pure pus, from others pus 
mixed with blood, could be squeezed. The uterine lining was 
found of a deep peony colour ; and at one part a number of very 
small dark spots were seen, like echymoses, some of which showed 
dkdinct marks of ulceration, through the membrane into the 
fleshy substance of the uterus itself. The pelvic vessels, and 
those communicating with them, both arterial and venous, were 
jierfectly healthy; and the other organs of the body were appa- 
rently uninfluenced by the disease. Thus, then, we have good 
reason to attribute the morbid symptoms to the condition of the 
uterus ; and I am my«Blf inclined to connect them with the secre- 
tion of pus from the inner coat of the uterine veins, and its con- 
sequent introduction into the system, along with the circulating 


Med. Gazette, Sept. 9th, 1837, p. 862. 
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fluid, rather than with any other cause; so that perhaps it may be 
considered to originate in uterine phlebitis. In one well-marked 
instance, however, which I watched narrowly, not the slightest 
morbid appearance could be discovered after death, except some 
])atchcs of abrasion, and indistinct ulceration in the mucous mem- 
brane of the large intestines. No pus was discovered in the 
uterine veins ; and the blood which they contained, when 
examined by tlic microscope, showed no admixture of that fluid. 
In tliis case tliere had been excessive purging, almost from the 
beginning of the attack, as well as the characteristic sweats. 

CaiLSiis . — That liidrosis is in some manner connected with the 
peculiar condition of the system incidental to the puerperal state is, 

I think, proved by its never being seen, as far as I know, in this 
climate at least, except after labour or abortion; and we are 
•therefore fully warraiitod in looking upon the state of childbed as 
the cliief predisposing cause. Blundell is of opinion that it may 
eommonce previously to delivery ; and he has observed one or two 
instances where a shivering came on before labour, and this 
disease was established after? But in these cases the placenta 
was implanted over the os uteri and partially detached. In Lever’s 
(uiso, too, i)rofusc perspiration appeared some time before the 
])aticnt went into labour; thougli it had not the characteristic 
laloiir till some days after. 

Tliere is no question that some women would be more liable to 
take this disease than others, as is remarked of all morbid affec- 
* tions ; so that we may consider some constitutions peculiarly 
])redisposod to it; and most of the cases that I have witnessed 
liavc occuiTe<l in irritable, excitable, nervous habits. Noxious 
miasmata, and other unwholesome exhalations, or some unhealthy 
states of the atmosphere, may call it into being, in those who are 
disposed to becoiine the subjects of it ; but I am persuaded that 
tlic most frequent exciting cause is the loss of blood. For of 
those cases that have fallen under my notice I have not seen one 
where there had not been Ineinorrhage duidng labour ; and in the 
majority it lias folLiwed the removal of an adherent placenta by 
the hand introduced into the uterus. It is consequently fair-to 
infer that in these cases it has been induced either by the loss 
that the system has sustained, or by some injury that the uterus 
has suffered. It has nevertheless been attributed to the presence 
of a putrid foetus in the cavity, or to a portion of placenta which 
has been left behind and putrefied. 

Diagnosis . — The chief diagnostic symptom is the characteristic 
diaphoresis, which even in the mildest cases possesses the unplea- 
sant, earthy odour, tliat I have before alluded to, — wliich is not 
a critical evacuation, — and which brings with it such a feeling of 
exhaustion, as to have been aptly denominated the “ sweats of 
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distress/’ When this peculiar and profuse perspiration appjsars 
shortly after delivery, especially if the labour have been tedious, 
tlie child expelled putrid, the placenta been extracted manually, 
or muck heemorrhege have occurred, we may give this name to 
the disease ; and our fears must be aroused to the presence of 
considerable hazard. The variable nature of the pulse, and the 
state of the patient’s mind, will also assist us in detecting the 
nature of the malady which we are called upon to treat. 

Prognosis , — ^As scarcely any affection of the puerperal state is 
more dangerous than that imder consideration, so our prognosis 
in respect to recovery must be proportionably unfavourable. E ven 
in the milder forms it is lingering and intractable, and disposed 
to result in some other disease. These cases have been known 
to end in abscess within the pelvis, or in the mamma, or in 
phlegmasia dolens, or in a maniacal condition. 

In the more malignant form no one can for a moment overlook 
the indications of extreme peril that simultaneously arise. The 
prostration is such as we should attribute to the nervous system 
having received a sudden and severe shock, or to the introduction 
of a powerful morbid poison into the blood. We must not be 
deceived into the hope that the disease is giving way, if on one 
of our visits we find the pulse Jess frequent than before, even 
although the difference is great,* because of its changeable nature 
in this malady ; provided the persi^iration remains profuse and 
distressing. In this, indeed, as in all other puerperal diseases, 
a steady fall in the pulse is to be looked upon as the best sign we 
can observe. There is no single indication of amendment I am 
inclined to rely upon so much as a gradual diminution in its 
frequency; but here, as I before remarked, the pulse seldom 
keeps at a steady average, but is constantly, hour by hour, varying 
in rapidity. 

Treatment . — As in the epidemic variety of puerperal peritonitis, 
so in tliis disease, 1 fear tlie boasted power of medicine will be 
but of little avail; and more reliance must be placed on the 
strength of the patient’s own constitution, than on any assistance 
that art can afford. Not a single case has come under my notice, 
in which I thought bleeding from the arm could be borne ; but 
perhaps this may be attributed, in those that I have seen, to the 
copious haamorrhage that has preceded the attack. The variable 
state of the pulse, indeed, sufficiently proves that the disease does 
not depend on acute inflammation; for when this is present in 
the puerperal state the pulse is steadily rapid. Should there be a 
fixed pain in the uterine or iliac region, or, indeed, in any part of 
the trunk, leeches may be applied ; and usually eight or ten at a 
time will be sufficient; nor shall we require to repeat them often. 

Strong purgatives will seldom be necessary; the thorough 
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evacuation of the intestinal canal is certainly proper in all cases ; 
but we shall almost always find mild aperients, and those in small 
dpses, all- sufficient for the object in view. In general it will be 
more difficult to restrain the inordinate action of the bowfls, than 
to procure stools. If aperients are required, a moderate dose of 
castor-oil, rhubarb, or decoction of aloes, will probably be the 
best medicines we can employ. It is difficult to bring the system 
under the influence of mercury; nor does that mineral appear 
to possess the same specific power in controlling the force of this 
morbid affection, which we justly attribute to it in most inflam- 
matory diseases. 

Tonics, carminatives, and stimulants, appear the most suitable 
remedies. Bark, esxiecially quinine, in two or three-grain doses, 
repeated at short intenals, and the mineral acids, even from 
. the onset, may be had recourse to; and the system piust be 
sustained by any nutritious diet that the stomach can most easily 
assimilate. I think in most cases a liberal quantity of wine, or 
oven bi’andy, may be allowed. During the progress of the case, 
opiates will most likely be called for, either to keep down nervous 
(‘xcitenieiit, to procure sleep, or to allay undue intestinal irrita- 
l)ility ; but they should not be trusted to exclusively. The good 
effects arising from their use will be procmed, by administering 
them in moderate doses ; and opium itself, or tlie salts of morpliia, 
will be found tlie most beneficial of this class of remedies. 
Ammonia, when there is great depression, will be indicated, and 
• it may be given in combination with the decoction or extract of 
bark; or conjoined with other stimulants, alternately with quinine 
and the mineral acids ; or with chalk and opium, if the bowels ai*e 
much relaxed. 

The saline system of treatment has not been productive of any 
good effect in two or three cases where I have seen it tried ; nor 
should I be inclined to rely at all upon its efficacy. I need not 
insist on the proi)riely of taking off the hair, should the head be 
morbidly hot, or delirium be present; nor on the necessity of 
keeping the extremities warm by artificial heat, sliould their 
temperature fall below the natural standard. If the lochial dis- 
charge be offensive, much comfort and advantage may be obtained 
by frequently syringing the vagina with warm water. On the 
whole, I feel compelled to confess that no specific plan seems to 
possess any powder in subduing the violence of this dangerous 
malady; and that our chief duty lies in combating tlie morbid 
symptoms as they arise, and in supporting the patient’s strength 
by appropriate nourishment^ stimulants, and cordials. 
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SCARLET FEVER. 

# 

Scarlet fever is one of the most formidable diseases that 
can -assail the puerperal woman; and although not belonging 
particularly to that state, I have thought it worth while calling 
the attention of my younger readers to the subject, pvincii)ally 
to put them on their guard against the possibility of themselves 
conveying the infection to a puerperal jjatient ; and also to induce 
them to remove out of tlie infected atmosphere any pregnant 
woman who is near her confinement, should the malady unhap- 
pily break out in lier famil}^ Some calamitous instances have 
come within my own knowledge, where a valuable life might, in 
all probability, have been saved, had such precautions as I ^hall 
recommend, been acted upon. 

It is a curious fact, and one quite in accordance w’itli the 
beneficence of nature, that pregnant females are not so liable to 
become the subjects of infectious diseases, as other persons ; 
indeed, that pregnancy seems, to a certain extent, to operate as a 
preventive and safeguard; but this immunity is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the unusual suscei^tibility their system evinces to 
take upon itself, after delivery, tliose unhealthy actions, fiom 
which they have been preserved while the fmtus was in utero. 
Agreeably to this law it is, that we frequently observe an infectious 
complaint run through a whole household, scarcely one of the 
inmates escaping its influence more or less, while tlie mother of 
the family, if pregnant, shows no signs of the disorder.* Should 
she, however, be taken in labour before the infection lias expended 
itself or disappeared, she will almost invariably become attacked ; 
and most likely the symptoms ^vili be more acute in her case than 
it was in any of the rest. 

These remarks eminently apply to scarlet fever ; for this dis- 
ease may lie dormant in the system for some weeks, and break 
out with fearful severity a few hours after labour. But not only 
may the seeds be implanted in the system during the gravid state ; 
the infection is even more likely to be received after delivery ; 
and it may be conveyed by medical attendants, nurses, or visitors, 
in the same manner as malignant puerperal peritonitis ; while 
the instruments of its dissemination are themselves free from 
illness. It would seem also that when taken subsequently to 

• Indeed I think we have sufficient evidence to justify the belief that pregnancy 
acts in a great degree as a protection against the reception of disease ; thus, it has 
been observed, that during epidemics of different kinds, a much smaller proportion 
of pregnant women have been attacked, than of others.” — Montgomery, Signs and 
Symptoms of Pregnancy, p. 25. 
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delivery, it shows itself sooner after exposure to the exciting cause, 
and that a less period of incubation is required, than in the 
ordinary forms of the disease ; although none of the contagious 
exanthemata follow so speedily upon the reception of the infection, 
as does scarlatina in general. 

The symptoms are exactly those that usually attend its perfect 
development; but* they api>ear in their most aggravated form. 
The scarlet rash, intense in character, is ushered in by rigors ; 
first evident upon the chest, mammiB, and abdomen, it rapidly 
spreads to the extremities ; the temperature of the skin is much 
increased ; the milk, if it have been formed, quickly disappears ; 
the lochia are sometimes suppressed or diminished, at others they 
continue to flow naturally; the pulse is very much accelerated, 
and is generally small and wiry ; the breathing is hurried, and 
. drawn with frequent sighs ; the tongue soon becomes coated with 
a wliite crust, and puts on its peculiar character, the papill® being 
eminent, and its edges and tip intensely red ; the throat is always 
more or less affected, the tonsils and uvula display a deep scarlet 
colour, and are much swollen ; sometimes a slough forms on one 
or both of the tonsils ; but occasionally this does not occur, the 
j)atient appearing to sink before that process has commenced; 
tlie urine is diminished in quantity, and the perspiratory action, 
as far as can be made evident to the senses, entirely suspended ; 
there is acute pain in the fore part of the head, and a throbbing 
in the eyeballs; the abdomen is soft and natural to tlie feel, 
• pressure producing little or no distress ; and the bowels are not 
<iifficult to be acted on. Unconquerable thirst attends the com- 
])laint from its beginning. Not unfrequently within a short time 
from the appearance of the eruption the wdiole surface is covered 
by innumerable small, miliary vesicles, such as have been noticed 
by Rush, Withering, Mason Good, Rayer, and Watson sometimes 
to attend the ordinary disease; the variqjy, indeed, which Sauvages 
lias raised into a distinct species, under the name of scarlatina 
variolodcH. As the disease gains ground, tj^phoid symptoms 
siipei’vene, the surface still preserving its vividly florid hue ; 
delirium occurs ; and the patient sinks within three or four days 
from the first appearance of the efflorescence. So fatal is this 
malady in London and its neighbourhood among puerperal 
woimm, that, of the numerous cases which I have witnessed, 
two patients only have recovered ; one of them in the most abject 
state of poverty, living in a crowded and unhealthy part of the 
town ; the other residing in a higli and salubrious spot six miles 
away, and enjoying all the advantages which affluence could 
bestow.* 


^ Since the neutonco iu the tent was written I have met with many cases of re- 
covery nmlor scarlet fovor in the [lucrperal condition; -and therefore I have now 
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Causes . — I have never seen scarlatina after labour, when there 
was not reason to believe it had its origin in infection. I think 
I have traced it to a child brought from a workhouse to relieve 
the breasts, when the patient’s own infant could not suck, although 
that child seemed at the time quite healthy. I am sure 1 have 
seen it communicated both by medical attendants and by visitors ; 
and it has arisen without any communication, eitlier direct or 
indirect, with an infected person, when the disease was prevalent 
in the neighbourhood of the woman’s residence. But by far 
most frequently it has originated in the patient, towards the close 
of her pregnancy, superintending the management of some of her 
own children at the time labouring under the complaint ; and it 
matters not how mildly soever they may have had it, the chances 
are fearfully great that, if she becomes its subject, she will also 
be its victim. 

Treatment . — It may be inferred from what I have said, that this 
disease is in the highest degree perilous, and that, for medical 
treatment to be of any avail, the patient must be watched wdth 
an uninterru 2 )ted assiduity. Depletion can seldom or never be 
borne. Even the application of a few leeches to the temples 
to relieve the distressing head-ache is followed by alarming 
exhaustion; and a sustaining, if not stimulating, plan is tliatmost 
likely to succeed. The head should be shaved, and a cold lotion 
applied to the scalp as soon as the complaint is detected, the 
bowels should be moderately opened, and the surface should be 
sponged with vinegar and w-ater, eitlier cold or tepid, according to 
the time of year, and as the patient can bear it.* The bed 
curtains should be undrawn that she may breathe fresli air ; a 
small fire, if the weather is not very warm, should be constantly 
kept up either in her own chamber, or, what is better, in an ante- 
room, to insure as perfect ventilation as can be obtained ; all 
superfluous articles of wibllen or stuffed furniture, about wdiich 
infection may rest, should be removed from the ajiartment ; and 
the floor may be sprinkled liberally, from time to time, with a 
solution of the chloxide of lime. Those medicines which arc 
likely to excite perspiration would seem indicated ; but antimony, 
and even ipecacuanha, occasion too great depression in their 
action to be safe ; and their exhibition is seldom productive of 


reason to regard it as a less intractable disease than I at one time believed it to be. 
All the patients that have done well under iny notice, have been treated by large 
doses of ammonia, with other stimulants and cordials. 

* I have never tried the practice of cold affusion as recommended by Dr. Currie 
and so strongly advocated by Willan and Bateman, in the more ordinary cases ; and 
1 should fear the shock would be' greater than the constitution of a woman lately 
delivered would bo able to sustain ; but I have seen much comfort derived from, ami 
a remission of the symptoms supervene upon, the surface being freely sponged with 
water as, cold as could be procured. 
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the ^desirable object for which they are employed- The liquor 
ammonia) acetatis in full doses may, perhaps, be beneficial ; but 
the uncombined carbonate^f ammonia is the medicine I trust to 
beyond others ; and this particularly also from having observed its 
good elfects in the scarlatina of childhood. Jiven from the very 
beginning, and m that stage when the surface is hottest, and 
the eruption most florid, I should recommend its administration 
in doses from five to ten grains at intervals of two or three hours ; 
and if the least coldness in the feet or hands, or any falter in the 
pulse, show themselves, I would conftinc spirituous stimulants 
with the drug. All the patients who have got well under my care 
took largely of ammonia throughout their illness ; and the recovery 
of some was certainly much assisted by the frequent administi*a- 
tion of stimuli. Bark, in conjunction with the ammonia, may 
• also be useful ; or quinine, if it agi’ees better with the stomach. 
Though fluid nourishment only can be swallowed, we may still 
persuade the patient to take sufficient to sustain her ; and the 
kind should be strong broths, jellies, dissolved isinglass, milk, 
ari’ow-root, and such preparations as contain a large proportion of 
digestible nutriment in,^ small bulk. 

In bringing this subject before the notice of the junior members 
of the profession in this place, 1 am chiefly desirous of insisting 
on the propriety of their using every possible precaution to pre- 
vent the disease attacking a puerperal patient. With this view, 
should it break out in a family, the mother of which is within 
*tvvo or three months of her confinement, she should be imme- 
diately removed from home, out of the influence of the infected 
atmosphere ; and not allowed to hold any direct intercourse with 
her cliildren, until three or four weeks have passed over after her 
labour ; althougli, in the mean time, they may ai>pear to have 
recovered perfectly ; for the infection in this dangerous disease is 
so subtle, and the length of time it hangs about the person of the 
convalescent patient is so variable, that no one can calculate upon 
the period when it may cease to spread. It might be supposed, 
indeed, that it would not be necessary to place the woman under 
this rigid restriction in regard to her children at such a distance 
ns ten or twelve weeks from her expected confinement ; nor per- 
haps would it, were we assured that she would pass to her full 
time ; but the fatigue which she must undergo, and the exertion 
whicli we cannot prevent her voluntarily taking on herself, while 
her children are laid up by sickness under the same roof, together 
with the anxiety of mind she must experience, are very likely to 
induce labour prematurely ; after which accident she would almost 
certainly fall under the malady; and the probable result may 
be gathered from wbat I have already advanced. My own 
experience would teach me that no language can be found too 
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strong in which to convey a caution in this particular. I ^saw 
three women within a few months of each other, die speedily after 
labour from scarlatina, caught in this banner from their childrep, 
whose lives, we have reason to believe, might have been pre- 
served, had they been separated from their families in proper 
time; and although some authors assert that, to become the 
subject of scarlatina a second time during lifd^is very rare ; yet, 
as far as the puerj)eral woman is concerned, having previously 
gone through the disease offers to her apparently no protection. 
Some years ago the children of a j^atient of mine, the mother of 
a large family, between seven and eight months advanced in preg- 
nancy, became the subjects of scarlet fever, and they all had it in 
a mild form ; but so alarmed was I for her safety, that I advised 
her immediate removal from home ; a house was taken for her 
accommodation, in which she was delivered, and I did not permit, 
her to see one of her children until she was perfectly convalescent 
from her lying-in. I am x^crsuaded that the x)rccaution then used 
saved her from much danger; and in a similar case I should act 
again exactly in the same manner. ^ 


DISEASES OF PREGNANCY. 

GENEEAIi MANAGEMENT OF A THEGNANT W01\rAN. 

So far as the general management of a j^regnant woman is con- 
cerned, it is necessary that I should say but little, because it is 
not often that a medical man is consulted on tliis subject. How- 
ever, if his opinion should be required in reference to the plan 
proper to adopt, such a one must be recommended as is likely 
to produce a healthy regularity in the functions of the body, and 
least liable to be attended by disturbance. She should avoid 
every cause of mental excitement, as well as personal fatigue, 
such as late hours, heated rooms, large assemblies, balls, and 
Xffays; for in the irritable state of the nervous system induced 
by pregnancy, slight causes ^vill sometimes x^foduce the most dis- 
astrous consequences: thus the mere mental agitation consequent 
on seeing a deep tragedy might be sufficient to produce abortion. 
Exercise should be enjoined, short of fatigue, just sufficient to 
keep the x>atient in a state of general health. Her food should 
be simple, and that w^hich is likely to be most easily digested. A 

* WUlau’s SvnopBm of Cutaneous Diseases, by Bateman, 1824, p. 71. Bateinnn, 
also, note some page. Tweedie, art. Scarlatina, Cyclop, of Pract. Medicine, p. 642. 
If^atson, Med. Onis. Sept. 0th, 1842, p. 901. 
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iiiodfcnitc quantity of fermented liquors, or wine, if she be accus- 
tomed to it, may be allowed. 

*Most of the diseases of pregnancy ai*c the consequence either 
of pressure, distentit)n, inflammatory action, specific contagion, 
or a peculiar ji-ritation attendant and dependent on the state of 
j)regnancy. 


SYMP'fOMS J>EPEXDKNT ON PllESSUHK. 

1^ pressure, costiveness is almost always induced, and all the 
various iiiconvciiieiices consequent on that state. The sluggish- 
ness of the bowels mostly present under pregnancy, has been 
attributed, witli some show of reason, to other causes besides 
mechanical pressure. It has been supposed that the nervous 
energ\% being directed to the uterus with such activity, propoi’tion- 
fibly diminislies the sensitiveness of the intestines, and that there- 
ibre their functions are not performed with their natural vigour. 
Wlietlier this explanation be correct or not, there is no doubt 
both that a t()i'[)oi* of the alimcntai'y tube frequently accomj)anies 
g(‘statioii, and also that women are not in general sulficiently 
attentive to the du(‘ evacuation of the caflal during the gi'owth of 
the gravid womb. This omission is productive not only of mucli 
distress wljile pregnancy contiJiues, but occasionally of great 
danger aftei’ labour is completed; for I am perfectly persuaded 
tliat the fatal diseases of the puerperal state have been in many 
instances excited by an over -loaded condition of the bowels. 

Dyspepsia is a very frequent attendant upon pregnancy, with 
all its train of annoyances, acidity of stomach, flatulence, heart- 
burn, i)ali)itation, giddiness, and fainting. *These symptoms arc 
generally relieved by attention to the bowels. The acidity and 
consequent lieartburn may be treated by magnesia, soda, or 
ammonia. It is not a dangerous symx)tom, but produces much 
distress. Palpitations are often very distressing, and occasionally 
dangerous. 'Phey occur most frequently in first pregnancies, and 
ill irritable habits ; are felt occasionally both by day and night, 
and arc easily excited by mental agitation. Palpitation may ]U’o- 
(luce abortion in those who are subject to a premature expulsion 
of the ovum; or rather it maybe considered as a premonitory 
symptom of miscarriage about to take place. The treatment 
Would consist in quieting and calming anxiety, and in soothing 
the nervous feelings. Laxatives, and tlie diffusive stimuli, may 
be administered, especially those which arc considered anti- 
J^pasmodics, such as musk, ether, ammonia, camphor, valerian, 
and assafoetida. Opium is scarcely admissible. 

l^alpitiitions of the heart are most frequent during the latter 
months of pregnancy, whilst the uterus is jiressing the diaphragm 
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upwai*ds. Syncope, on the contrary, is more often met 'with 
during the early months of gestation, and is sometimes very 
dangerous, especially to the child, since the foetus is likely to die 
from the supply of blood to the uterus being suspended during 
the continuance of the faint : abortion is then consequent on the 
death of the ovum. Our treatment would be such as is com- 
monly recommended under fainting — allowing the patient to 
breathe a cool air, placing her in the recumbent posture, applying 
volatile salts to the nose, dashing cold water on the face, and 
exhibiting a little sal volatile, some brandy and water, or other 
stimulating substances. 

Local inconveniences are very frequently consequent on 
pressure. The patient experiences cramps in the thighs and 
calves of the legs, from pressure on the nerves ; but these sensa- 
tions are easily relieved by a change of posture, keeping the 
bowels free, and employing opiate liniments. (Edema often arises^ 
from pressure on the absorbents, and this may be relieved by rest 
and the horizontal postoe. A varicose state of the veins is a 
very common consequence of pressure ; this seldom appears in 
the first pregnancy, but oftener after a woman has borne a number 
of children. It is generally best relieved by a roller or laced 
stocking, by keeping the horizontal posture, and remaining at 
rest. Sometimes the veins in the leg will burst, immediate 
danger is induced, and a troublesome ulcer is eventually left. 
Death has happened suddenly from such an accident.* 

Strangury from pressure on the bladder, and tenesmus from 
pressure on the rectum, sometimes occur in the early months of 
pregnancy. Piles are also troublesome during gestation, and are 
consequent on the pressure exerted upon the hsomon-hoidal veins. 
Jaundice is another result of i>ressure. This generally occurs 
during the latter months of pregnancy, when the enlarged uterus 
occupies a considerable portion of the abdominal cavity. 


* 1 was onco called to sec a patient in great hazard from the bursting of a varicoRo 
vein in the leg. Complete syncope had occurred, and she was found lying on tlie 
ground in her room, the floor of which was perfectly covered with blood. A neigh- 
bouring practitioner was sent for ; and, as the woman was near her full time, and he 
could obtain no history of the case, he very naturally thought the haemorrhage had 
proceeded from the womb. When I arrived, finding the os uteri open, and that 
labour had commenced, I was deceived also ; especially as there was rather more 
sanguineous discharge from the uterus than natural. She wag then recovering from 
the faint, and no means, beyond rupturing tbe membranes, were biken to hasten 
delivery ; but it was not till she could give nn account of tho occurrence that any 
body around her had an idea the bleeding had proceeded from tho leg. It appears 
to me, that both the varicose state of the veins and the piles, that arc so often ** 
present towards the cloao of pregnanc^^ may be dependent not merely on simple 

pressure, but may be the result of the enlargement that is going on in tho vascular 
system of the uterus itself. 
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SYMPTOMS DEPENDENT ON DISTENTION. 

Pain in the abdominal muscles very frequently occurs, as a 
consequence of their distention. They are rigid in most first 
pregnancies, and do not give way easily to the increasing volume 
of the uterus. This pain is experienced in the fibres throughout 
their whole extent, but is particularly referred to their origins 
and insertions. It is a matter of the greatest consequence to 
distinguish between this pain and that of inflammation : nor is 
the diagnosis difficult ; — here there are no febrile symptoms ; in 
inflammation under pregnancy, the fever usually runs high. The 
pain from distention is not increased by pressure, but rather 
relieved by it, and also by friction ; — the pain of inflammation is 
•very niuch aggravated by the gentlest pressure eVen of the hand. 
lUeediiig, in cases where the jiain arises simply from distention, 

• is of no avail whatever. I have known a patient bled day after 
day, under the idea that inflammation was present, but without 
more relief than immediately attended on the state of S3mcope. 
On the arterial system regaining its i)owcr, tlie pain returns as 
violently as before. We shall find this state of rigidity best 
removed by opiate liniments, warm and anodyne fomentations, 
or oily applications. 

An opposite state to that of rigidity is met with in women 
who have bad many children — viz. a preternaturally relaxed state 
hi the abdominal parictes, by which the abdomen becomes pen- 
dulous, the fundus uteri falls forward, and the os uteri is thrown 
back, towards the sacrum. This is not a painful state, but is 
exceedingly inconvenient, because walking can only be accom- 
iflished with great difficulty ; and even when at rest the feelings 
are uncomfortable. The best mode (indeed the only one) of 
relieving tliis state, is by a broad, inelastic belt carried around the 
])erson ; or it may be strung round the shoulders, if the uterus be 
very large, and tiie inconvenience considerable. I need scarcely 
advert to the distress the bladder must experience, if this affection 
exist to any aggravated extent. 


INFLAMMATORY ACTION, 

Under pregnancy, runs on much more rapidly to its termination 
lhan perhaps at any other time, except soon after delivery. This 
. may be a(;countcd for by the fact that there is actually more than 
the average quantity of blood circulating in the body of a preg- 
nant woman, and also from the blood itself containing a greater 
(punitity of iibrine than under other circumstances. The chest is 
Ireqiiently affected with inflammatory action ; piieumonia is con- 

T T 2 
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tinually occurring, and therefore a very troublesome cough -is a 
common attendant on pregnancy. But some women seem con- 
stitutionally subject to a cough when pregnant, especially in the 
early weeks, without the j^rescnce either of inflammation or 
congestion; in such, therefore, it may be looked up.oii as symp- 
tomatic of their state. Much pain and distress are occasioned 
by the succussion of the frame in each paroxysm, and frequently 
the urine is forced out of the bladder involuntarily, so that a con- 
stant state of great discomfort is kept up. This troublesome 
symptom may often be relieved by aperients and mild opiates. 
It is popularly supposed that abortion is likely to be induced by 
the agitation into which the person is thrown by tlie violence of 
the fits ; but my experience does not bear out such an opinion. 
In the more advanced stages, if a cough aj^pears, it is seldom 
removed without the loss of blood. Both in the early and. later 
months, a warm plaster applied to the chest, and also between 
the shoulders, will be serviceable. 

It is worthy of remark, that inflammatory affections during 
gestation require for their subdual, as a general principle, tlie loss 
of a larger quantity of blood than the same kind of attacks under 
the ordinary state of system, and also that such patients bear the 
loss better. Thus, with regard to venesection, we arc propor- 
tionably bold in our treatment. 

Women are frequently bled merely because they are pregnant. 
This practice is founded on some old superstitious notions, and, 1 
need not say, is likely to prove injurious, unless there be presenE 
symptoms of inflammation or general plethora. 

In most cases of inflammation, or fever, abortion occurs before 
death takes place; so long, therefore, as this event can be averted, 
so long we may consider there is a chance of saving the patient : 
but if miscarriage happens while the symptoms continue unabated, 
we look upon that circumstance with great anxiety ; because it is 
almost always the precursor of death.* 

In phtliisis the symptoms are often so much mitigated under 
pregnancy, as to lead to the delusive hope that tlie lungs were not 
structurally affected; but they return generally with redoubled 
violence after labour ; and the probability is that the patient may 
never again rise from her bed. Tliis suspension of the disease* 
is, perhaps, owing to two causes : first, because the blood being 
determined to the uterus in such a large quantity, the lungs are 
proportionably relieved ; and secondly, it seems to arise from a 

* “ Womou abort bccauflo they aro already in grf^at clanger; and lliw is aggravated 
by tlie abortion." Domnaii, cliap. xv. Mcct. 4. Wlicn a pregnant woman labours 
under a malady wliicli ia to end fatally before the completion of her goBtiition, it 
almoat invariably happona that a abort time, generally a day or two before her death 
the uterine action ia eBtablished and the child born.” Montgomery, Signa and 
Symptoms of Pregnancy, p. 20. 
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beneficent law of Nature, who has api)arently ordained that, as a 
general rule, death shall not take place under pregnancy, since 
the foetus then must perish also. T would have the student beware 
of allowing this truce to lull him into an erroneous expectation of 
eventual recovery, and induce him to give to the friends a favour- 
able prognosis ; on the contrary, if we were perfectly satisfied of 
the existence of tubercles, we should not be doing our duty did 
we not explain the great probability there is that the ravages of 
the disease will be aggravated after the completion of labour. 

A state of general fever frequently accompanies early preg- 
nancy, unconnected with inflammation in any organ. This is 
attended with lieat of skin, particularly of the palms of the hands 
and plantar soles, which increases towards evening. The nights 
are passed in almost uninternipted restlessness, until, when the 
‘morning dawns, a gentle perspiration appears, and the patient 
falls into a short and disturbed slumber. Before the usual time 
of rising the paroxysm lias gone off, to return with the return of 
( veiling. It is astonishing how wxll the strength bears up against 
this almost entire absence of refreshing sleep, and how little the 
system seems to feci its want. For the mitigation of this annoy- 
ance, clearing the bowels, and exhibiting saline medicines and 
diaphoretics, with attention to diet (wliich necessary caution is 
often disregarded by pregnant women), will be all the treatment 
usually required. 


SPECIFIC CONTAGION. 

The eruptive contagious diseases seem aggravated in their 
symptoms under pregnancy : thus small-pox, measles, and scarla- 
tina, put on a formidable appearance, though pregnant women, as 
before stated, do not seem so susceptible of the contagion as 
other persons. It is worthy of note, that if a woman becomes the 
subject of small-pox, or measles, during pregnancy, and recovers 
witiiout aborting, the child, in after life, is protected against that 
particular disease : and the same observation also applies to 
hooping-cough : a circumstance proving that some gi*eat revolu- 
tion is effected in the constitution of the foetus, through the 
mother’s system. 

Should fluor albus, gonorrhoea, or syphilis appear during preg- 
nancy, the treatment must be conducted on general principles. 
In syphilis, it is not advisable to salivate the mother to any extent, 
for the sake of the child. The disease should be kept under by 
small doses of mercury, and the cure sliould be effected by the 
same medicine exhibited both to the mother and child after 
delivery. Astringent injections, for the relief either of gonorrhoea 
or fluor albus, are scarcely admissible in the pregnant state. 
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ASCITES COMBINED WITH PREGNANCY. 

Sometimes, though very seldom, ascites is combined with preg- 
nancy ; and it is not diflBcult to account for the rarity of this com- 
bination. On the one hand, it is a very unusual thing for dropsy 
of the peritoneum to originate during gestation ; and on the other, 
when the abdominal cavity is more or less distended with water, 
the action of the fimbriated extremity of the fallopian tube must 
be so impeded by the effused fluid as to render it scarcely possible 
for it to apply itself to the outer surface of the ovary in such a 
way as to occasion the grasp necessary for the production of 
conception. It is desirable to delay tapping, if possible, till some 
time rfter labour ; not because (as used to be supposed) the opera- 
tion brings a greater amount of danger to the mother than 
common, but because it is generally followed by expulsive action, 
and the emptying of the uterus. If it were performed in the early 
months, the patient would be likely to abort and lose her child. 
There used to be a great prejudice against tapping in pregnancy ; 
but a number of instances are on record where the operation has 
been performed with success. In the number of the Medical and 
Physical Journal for May, 1827, there is a case, by Mr. Russel, 
where this operation was undertaken successfully in the seventh 
month, and labour did not occur for more than a month after- 
wards ; but this is unusual. 


ANOMALOUS SYMPTOMS DEPENDENT ON PREGNANCY. 

Women are often distressed with veify troublesome anomalous 
symptoms consequent on gestation ; and which, in many instances, 
are only to be removed by labour ; but frequently the patient is 
relieved as soon as quickening takes place, or, at any rate, towards 
the latter part of her pregnancy. Of these annoyances tooth- 
ache and facial neuralgia are the most common ; — violent pain 
referred to one tooth, or perhaps to the whole of one side of the 
jaw, without the presence of caries ; and salivation without the 
mercurial foe tor, or ulceration of the gums is sometimes met with. 
Other symptoms seem dependent on determination of blood to 
the head — such as pain, giddiness, partial or total loss of sight, 
apoplexy, or convulsions ; these have been already noticed. 

Another, and a very unpleasant symptom, is an undefined 
apprehension of danger resting on the woman's mind, producing 
despondency and a presentiment of death. Generally indeed, as 
well under pregnancy as during labour, an exemplary reliance and 
fortitude may be observed, the patient seldom repining, however 
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great her sufferings may bo ; but it is well worthy of remark, that 
women who become strongly impressed during pregnancy, with 
the idea that they shall not survive, frequently do not recover 
well : — they either die after labour, or are subjected to illness, and 
are placed in a state of danger. There is nothing I am more con- 
cerned to hear, in conversation with a patient, than this inexpli- 
cable fear for the result of labour. Under this state, confidence 
should be instilled into the patient’s mind, and the instances of 
her friends who have had large families, constantly brought, in a 

" proper manner, before her notice. 

I have already mentioned the morning sickness as a sign of 
pregnancy ; and when this continues to any extent, it may be con- 
sidered a disease. Medicine will be of little avail, as it is rejected 
as soon as swallowed. Local applications seem to me most likely 

• to be beneficial; and of these, opium externally is the best. 
Dr. Hamilton recommends a cloth steeped in laudanum to be con- 

• stantly kept to the stomach. Other physicians think that blistering 
is useful. If vascular excitement of the organ be present, both 
blistering and leeching would be indicated. 

There is usually accompanying this affection, a constipated state 
of the bowels, and it is highly desirable, therefore, that they 
should be carefully attended to. An enema may be had recourse 
to ; and of all medicine, that which is most likely to be retained 
on the stomach is the common effervescent draught, to which a 
small quantity of sulphate of magnesia may be added. If the 

• sickness should continue after the bowels have been relieved, a 
few drops of tinctura opii, or three or four of diluted hydrocyanic 
acid, may be added to each dose. I have seen many cases where 
the combination of tliesc medicines seemed to act as a charm, even 
when the symi^toms had been most obstinate. I have also expe- 
rienced great relief in tliis distressing malad}^ from champagne, 
which is generally not only an useful, but a grateful remedy. An 
opiate, enema, or suppository may be used, if other means have 
been found unavailing. 


RETROVERSION OF THE UTERUS 

Is rather to be considered an accident than a disease incidental 
to the pregnant state ; and it is one of very serious consequence. 
It consists in the position of tlie organ being so changed that its 
fundus is thrown backwards, either against the promontory of the 
sacrum or down into the sacral cavity ; while the mouth is canted 
upwards, behind or even above the symphysis pubis.* 

* Plato 86 shows the uterus retroverted. A, the fuudus uteri. B, the mouth 
forced up against the pubes. C, tho bladder distended. 
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History. — ^Wliether, as Martin le Jeune* affirms, Hippocrates 
and Philumenus were acquainted with the nature of this displace- 
ment, does not appear very evident ; but there is no doubt that 
ifcHius, who was chiefly a compiler from previous authors, had 
some knowledge of it, for he describes it pretty accurately, and 
recommends that two fingers should be introduced into the rectum 
for the purpose of remedying it.+ Both Mauriceau I and Im 
Motte§ speak distinctly of the uterus in the early months of 
pregnancy occasioning a retention of urine, only to be relieved by 
the catheter ; but the former ascribed it to a simple subsidence 
of the organ, while the latter, in giving a case of pregnancy of 
between five and six months, states that the difficulty was caused 
by the pressure of the head of the fietiis, though it a^ipears the 
woman went afterwards to lier full time ; and it is impossible that 
the foetal head could have occasioned such pressure under such . 
circumstances. Daventer, !l in his forty-seventh chapter, on one 
species of obliquity of the uterus, gives a tolerably good desevi])- 
tion of retroversion, when he says that the mouth of the womb 
cannot be touched at all, or only some part of the circle, and that 
will be felt close to the pubes; while towards the rectum a shut 
pouch is met with, and a substance that may be mistaken for tlio 
child’s head. From Richter IT we learn that in 1782 a thesis was 
published at Dantzic, by J. A. Kiilm, bearing the title “ Disputatio 
medica de uteri delapsu, suppressionis urina3 et subsecntfc mortis 
causa.” The case which forms the basis of the pamphlet, happened 
in the preceding year to the wife of a soldier, four months advanced ' 
in pregnancy : she was suddenly seized with inability to pass urine, 
while carrying a heavy burden on her back, her foot having 
slipped. She died on the eighth day ; and the dissection proved 
it to have been an instance of perfect retroversion. The bladder 
was described as being two feet in length and one in breadth, and 
containing the amazing quantity of twenty pounds of urine. In 
1765, Walter Van Doeveren, professor of midwifery at Groningen, 
published two fatal cases of this kind.** And Smellie tells us 
“he was called to a patient in the fifth month, and felt the fundus 
uteri forced down backwards to the lower part of the vagina, the 
os uteri being forward, and above the inside of the left groin.” tt 


♦ Memoirea do Medicine et de Cliimrgio pratique, 1835, p. 137. 
f Tetrab, iv. cap. Ixxvii. do reclinationo, avertione, ac reenrsu uteri, per .T. 
Comarium, latind conecriptum. Lugd. Bat. 1659, p. 1004. This chapter i.s takcMi 
from Aspasia. 

J Livre i. chap. xv. § Obs. xlii. 

II Mid. improved. Engl. Transl. 1728, p. 263. The original was piibliflhcd in 1 701. 
^ Synopsis Praxis Mcdico-Obstetriciao, 4to, MosqMPo, 1810, p. 73. 

*• Specimen Observation. Academ. ad monstronim historiani, ot artern obated,. 
praeciputi spectantium. 

ft Collect, X. Numb. 2, Case 2, 
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He gives another case* too, which though not so clear, must have 
been of the same kind, in which he was obliged to draw off the 
urine for eleven da^^s ; and he mentions having known many cases 
of difficulty in passing water at the end of the fourth month, 
“which vanished at the end of the fifth, t 

But it is to AYilliam Hunter that English surgeons arc in- 
debted for the first accurate account of this dangerous accident. 
He gave a full description of it in 1771 ; t and afterwards illus- 
trated his domonstrations by drawings. This publication was the 
substance of a lecture he had delivered to some practitioners as 
well as students, so long previously as 1754, and was added as 
an apjiendix to a case of the same kind, in which the bladder 
burst, communicated to liim by Mr. Lynn, surgeon, of Wood- 
bridge. It appears that in 1754, Mr. Walter AVall was called to 
see^a w^oman labouring under retention of urine, and difijculty in 
voiding faeces ; presuming it to be a case of retroversion, — wliich 
lie had hciard described by M. Gregoire, at Laris, when he was 
attending his lectures, — after having emptied the bladder, he made 
an 1 ‘ffort to redu(?e it, by passing one finger into the rectum and 
another into the vagina, as M. Gregoire liad taught. In this he 
did not succeed ; a.nd ohsomug the danger of the case, he requested 
Dr. Hunter to see tlie patient in consultation. Other unsuccess- 
ful attempts were then made to reduce it, and she eventuall}^ died 
of irritation or vesical inflammation. An accurate post mortem 
oxaminatiou was instituted by Dr. Hunter ; and drawings were 
taken of the state of the parts, wliich Dr. Hunter subsequently 
luiblisbed in bis delineations of the anatomy of the gi'avid uterus, 
lie made tlie case very soon the subject of the lecture to w’hich I 
have referred. From this account it is eAudent that M. Gregoire 
was the first to point out with exactness the nature of the acci- 
dent, and to lay down a rational mode of treatment; and that 
Dr. Hnntcr, with the intelligence and alacrity of a great mind, 
devoted to the pursuit of science, and the relief of his fellow 
creatures, seized upon tlie opportunity afforded him by the dis- 
section wliich he cimducted, to make himself master of the case ; 
and immediately communicated to his brethren in the profession 
tlie information Avhicli he himself had obtained. So that as M, 
Gregoire's remarks were never published, he may be said to have 
been the chief means of bringing this important subject to the 
knowledge of the profession at large. Smellie Avas also a pupil of 
Gregoifc’s, wliich may account for the notice he takes of retro- 
verted uterus ; but ho certainly did not make so good a practical 
use of his preceptor’s instructions as did Mr. AVall. 

Tlior^is only one period of jiregnancy at Avhich this occurrence 

* Col. X. Case 1, Vol. 2 ik1. 

♦Vol. i. p. 120, 1770. t Obs. and Euqiiirie!?, toI. iv, p. 400. 
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can take place — namely, just about the time when the uterus is 
rising out of the pelvis to become an abdominal viscus, its fundus 
peeping up above the brim ; and this usually is between the third 
and fourth month ; but it is in some degree regulated by the size 
the organ has acquired at tliis paiticular time ; and also by the 
capacity of the pelvis itself. 

There are two varieties of retroversion, — complete, when the 
fundus is thrown downwards and backwards into the cavity of 
the sacrum, — partial, wlien the organ lies across the short 
diameter of the brim, its fundus resting upon the promontory of 
that bone. 

Cause . — The cause of this accident is most frequently, if not 
always, to be traced to an over-distended bladder ; and the history 
of it is of this kind. The woman has been, from some circum- 
stance, unable to pass her urine for a considerable time; she has 
probably been engaged in society, in a state of some restraint ; 
and the bladder, therefore, has become more than ordinarily full. 
As the necks of the bladder and of the uterus are so intimately 
connected together by cellular substance, and as the bladder is so 
distensible a viscus that it will contain many pints of fluid, it 
must be evident that the more it is filled, and tlie higlier it rises 
into the abdomen, the higher it also draws with it the uterine 
mouth. In this way the neck of the womb is raised upwards and 
forwards, and the fundus proportionably directed backwards, 
partly by the mouth being elevated, partly by the full bladder 
pressing against its anterior face. Under this state of things, if 
the woman’s person be subjected to any sudden exertion, the 
abdominal muscles acting powerfully, compress the bladder, an 
impetus is propagated to the rising uterus, and the jerk causes 
the fundus to fall backwards and downwards. At the same time 
the ligaments must be more than usually lax to allow of the fundus 
being thrown into this unnatural situation. Not an uncommon 
source of retroversion may be foimd in the effort of jumping from 
the step of a carriage on returning from the theatre, or a 
round of morning visits ; but even walking quickly across the 
room, or rising suddenly from a chair, has been known to produce 
it. In some instances, also, it has occurred very gradually.* One 
or more tumours attached to the back part of the fundus or 
body of the uterus will predispose it to fall backwards, and thus 
to induce complete retroversion ; t should the bladder become 
distended, and any exciting cause be applied under such 
circumstances, the chance of this accident happening will be 
increased. 

* Baudelocquo, parng. 254, transl. gives an instance. 

t Sec a case by Ingleby, Kdiub. Mod. and Surg. Journal, vol. xliii. p. 145, Jan. 
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The patient seldom feels much inconvenience at the moment; 
she is sensible, perhaps, of a shght shock, but she is not aware 
tliat anything serious has happened, and her fears are not roused 
till, on endeavouring to evacuate the bladder, she finds that only 
a small quantity of urine, or perhaps not a drop, will pass, not- 
withstanding that she makes tlie greatest efforts she is capable of. 
I'he cause of the bladder not being able to expel its contents may 
be easily understood ; either the urethra or the neck of the organ 
itself is pressed forcibly against the posterior part of the sym- 
physis pubis by the os uteri, which is canted upwards and 
forwards, and thus a stricture, more or less complete, is produced 
by the rcdafcive change in the situation of the pelvic viscera. 
I’hus tlie altered situation of the womb, the predisposing cause of 
which was originally most probably a distended bladder, becomes 
in its turn the cause of a distressing retention of urine. * * * § 

It is generally believed that Avomen who possess a preter- 
naturally large j)elvis are most liable to this formidable accident,* 
and an unusual size of the pelvis is therefore enumerated as one 
of the predisposing causes of retroversio uteri. I have already 
stated \ tliat my own experience would teach me, that there is much 
greater chance of such an occurrence happening where the brim 
is slightly deformed, the conjugate diameter being somewhat 
below the standard dimensions; for if the sacral promontory 
dips too far forwards, whilst the cavity of that bone is of ordinary 
capacity, the fundus, as it rises, will impinge under the projecting 
shelf; and a disposition is thus given to the production of the 
misfortune now under consideration. I It is certainly true that if 
the general dimensions be unusually great, ^'tliere is more danger 
of retroversion occurring, than if they were of normal form and 
size ; but no Avoman, wliatever sized pelvis she may possess, is to 
be considered as exempt from such a liability.§ 

Tvrmination , — If the bladder thus distended be not relieved 
ari.ificially, it will burst, and tlie contents become extravasated 
into the cavity of the abdomen, — a fatal termination, as w^e have 
already learned ; || or, what is perhaps more likely, a small quantity 
of urine being forced out mechanically, will dribble away invo- 
luntarily, tlirough the urethra; and although immediate death 


* See a paper by Mr. Baynham, Ed, Med. Surg. Jourti. vol. xxxiii. April, 1830, 
p. 250. + rage 31. 

X ** We are disposed, with Calison, to rank among the inducing circumstances, a 
certain degree of narrowness of the pelvis, and especially, a considerable curvature 
of the sacrum backward, and great prominence of tlio sacro-vertcbral angle.” Boivin 
and Dugirs on Diaeases of the Uterus, p. 74. ** The pelvis which is most capacious 

below and narrowest above will be most disposed to such liisorders.” W. Hunter, 
Med. Obs. and Emp vol. v. p. 389. 

§ The narrower the conjugate diameter at the brim, the earlier in pregnancy will 

thil accident occur, if it happens at all. 11 Tago 507. 
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does not occur, such a degree of irritation will be induced as to 
cause the patient to sink under her protracted sufferings. Inflam- 
mation of the bladder, indeed, is for the most part set up under 
these circumstances, and gangrene, or suppuration, is very likely 
to occur. I once opened the body of a pregnant woman, whose 
uterus was retroverted, in which case an aperture was made 
through all the coats of the bladder by the ulcerative process, 
and the fluid was effused into the peritonSal sac. The cause of 
the inability to expel the urine had not been discovered during 
life. 

Thus, then, if the bladder be not emptied, either laceration of 
tliat organ will take place, or such a degree of inflammation will 
be induced, as will most probably terminate in ulceration or gan- 
grene, and eventually in death. The rectum will also be unable 
to expel its contents without much exertion and strainings in 
consequence of the pressure which the fundus uteri exerts on its 
lower portion; and a bearing-down pain will be complained of, 
as though a child’s head were passing through the pelvis. The 
continuance of the uterus in this position will cause an accumu- 
lation of fajces in the colon ; this accumulation will tend to press 
the uterus downwards more and more, and the straining effort, 
that the w^oman is constantly making, to procure relief from the 
bladder and rectum, will much aggravate the urgency of the 
symptoms, as well as the danger of the case, by adding to the 
difficulty of restoration. 

If the woman lives, and the womb is not replaced, — the bladder 
being relieved by the catlieter, and the bowels answering to the 
stimulus of purgative Siedicine, — it continues enlarging, and adds, 
by its increasing bulk, to the patient’s distress ; but, from being 
cramped up within the bony parietes of the pelvis, it cannot grow 
beyond a certain size ; and when it has attained so great a bulk 
as to cause much pressure on the pelvic structures, the irritation 
generally occasions expulsive action ; and probably the contents 
are eventually thrown off. Many instances have been known in 
which it has continued retroverted till between the sixth and 
seventh month of gestation, or even beyond that period, and 
relieved itself at last by expelling the ovum prematurely; and 
Dr. Merriman nas detailed two cases in which it remained in this 
state of misplacement until tiie completion of the natural period 
of pregnancy.* 

Symptoms , — The history I have already given will lead us easily 
to an acquaintance with the symptoms ; the most prominent of 
which is a sudden inability to evacuate the bladder after it has 
not relieved itself for some hours. Sometimes the retention is 


• Dissertation on Retroversion of the Womb, 1810. 
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complete, at others partial; and what small quantity of water does 
pass, is voided with great difficulty. Such an occurrence is so 
suspicious of this particular accident, that whenever we arc con- 
sulted by a patient between three and five months advanced in 
pregnancy, who has found herself suddenly incapacitated from 
voiding her urine, the mind should be directed to the great pro- 
bability of retroversion being the cause; provided, indeed, she 
had always passed it easily prior to making the last unsuccessful 
attempt. In proportion to the length of time that elapses after 
the retroversion has taken place, before means of relief are 
applied, will tlie urgency of the symptoms increase, mitil they 
become aggravated to a degree of almost insufferable anguish. 

The pressure on the rectum will occasion a forcing downwards, 
and a false sensation of desire to empty the bowel. The tenesmus, 
liowever, will neither ap])ear so instantaneously, nor will it be 
productive of so much distress as the retention of urine. There 
will be present, also, a dragging pain in the loins, in the iliac 
regions, and at the groins, from the stretching of the broad and 
round ligaments, and a genei*al feeling of fulness, tightness, and 
impaction, within the pelvic cavity. Occasionally, though not 
often, the displacement is immediately atioided wdth vomiting, 
faintness, fretxuent, w^eak, and irregular pulse, and such other 
symptoms as usually are present under strangulated hernia. Nor 
can we wonder that this should be the case, when we consider 
the violent shock that tlie occurrence might be expected to 
occasion in the system. We must rather feel astonishment that 
so little immediate disturbance commonly follows so grave a 
casualty ; for not only must there be a considerable strain upon 
the ligaments, — not only must the altered position of the uterus 
and vagina produce unusual pressure on and distension of the 
pelvic viscera ; but the fold of peritoneum passmg from the upper 
pai-t of the vagina to the rectum must be carried downwards and 
elongated by the w^eiglit of the descending womb. Yet one lady 
to wdiom a complete retroversion happened, as she w\as hurriedly 
getting out of bed in the morning, finding herself unable to pass 
any w'atcr from the bladder, instead of sending for medical 
assistance to her own residence, felt well enougli to drive to my 
house to obtain relief. 

T’he symptoms that I liave detailed arc in themselves, although 
very suspicious, by no means i)ositively indicative of reti’cversion, 
because they may be produced by a simide subsidence of the 
uterus, by an enlarged ovary, or other pelvic tumour impacted in 
the cavity. But the case can generally be rendered perfectly 
clear by an examination per vaginam. Under this examination, 
a bard, apiuirently solid, round tumour, will be felt occupying the 
principal part of the pelvic cavity, external to the vaginal coats, 
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and lying between that canal and the rectum ; while the posterior 
wall of the vagina at its upper part is thrust forcibly forwards. 
The finger will be passed up to the brim of the pelvis with greater 
or less difficulty, and the os uteri, instead of occupying its natural 
situation, looking back\vards to the cavity of the sacrum, will be 
discovered turned upwards and forwards behind, and sometimes 
even above the symphysis pubis. Whenever this situation of the 
os uteri can be positively detected, no doubt can renuiiii that the 
womb is misplaced; and if the woman be persuaded she is 
pregnant, and about three months and a half or four months 
advanced, our judgment as to the true nature of the case will be 
materially strengthened.* 

If the uterus continues retroverted, the symptoms that succes- 
sively arise will be those of irritation and pressure ; tlierc will 
generally be a total inability to evacuate the bladder at will, w hilc 
at the same time some urine will be constantly dribbling away 
involuntarily, frequent and inetfcctual attenii)ts to pass faeces, a 
sensation of forcing in the neighbourhood of the anus, aggravated 
occasionally by spasms of the abdominal }iiuscles, but particularly 
of those within the pelvis ; and should inflammation supervene, 
others will appear in addition, wljich will very much increase the 
poor patient’s distress. There will be constant pain in tlie 
hypogastric region, irregular rigors, quick pulse, a loaded tongue, 
restlessness, dry heat of surface, more or less of headache, a 
haggard, pinched, and iiatchy countenance, total want of sleep, 
except under the influence of opiates, vomiting at first of healthy 
secretions, afterwards of offensive matter, and other indications of 
irritative fever. Added to which, should the inflammatory disease 
attack the bladder, the urine, when drawn off, will deposit a 
coi^ious muco-punilent secretion; blood will sometimes pass with 
it, and the tongue, with the lining membrane of the month, will 

* I would refer to my father’s 143rd case, secoud edition (the 211th of the first), 
for an interesting example, simulating rotroversiou of the uterus, wliero two cele- 
brated obstetrical physicians were deceived in regard to tho existence of this 
affection, and where many attom[)ts were made to push what was supposed to be the 
retroverted womb above the pelvic brim. On examination after death, tho left 
ovarium, in a dropsical state, was found filling a large portion of tho abdominal 
cavity ; tbe right, also dropsical, was bound down by adliesiona to tho pelvis, and the 
uterus lay horizontally between tho two, its mouth canted up against the symphysis 
pubis. The right was mistaken for the body and fundus of the impregnated uterus ; 
and it certainly bore a great similitude to the uterus, when the finger was pressed 
against iL I watched the case from tho time my father first saw it till the woman’s 
death ; he doubted the existence of pregnancy, being able to feel the os uteri, and 
finding it did not offer the characteristics of the impregnated state ; but he wivs over 
ruled by the gentlemen called in consultation, neither of whom had any douht upon 
the subject. Sec also a case in wluch a tumour in tho pelvis, probalily ovarian, was 
mistaken by Mad. Boiviii and Professors Dubois and Biiclard for a retroverted uterus, 
(Boivin and Dug('‘B on the Di.soascs of the Uterus, translated by Hcming, ]>. 70) ; and 
another, in the Bulletin dc la Puciilte do Medicine, 1812, where tliu tumour was 
punctured by Jourel, under tho same mistake. 
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become aphthous. Under these combined sufferings the patient 
will too often sink. 

• Treatment — Our first duty, — ^that which is most imperative 
and pressing, — consists in emptpng the bladder, by introducing 
the catheter. This simple operation it will sometimes not be easy 
to effect : it is not always possible to distinguish the meatus 
urinarius by the finger, in consequence of its being drawn farther 
within the vulva than its natural situation, by the ascent of the 
bladder, and the alteration in the relative situation which the 
pelvic viscera bear to each other. Another probable cause of 
failure will be found in the difficulty with which the instrument 
])asses through the constricted portion of the uretlira; and a 
third, perhaps, by that canal being twisted somewhat to one side, 
as happened in the case related by Dr. Ingleby;* and which cause 
of difficulty I have myself experienced. Should such obstacles 
to its ready entrance into the bladder oppose themselves, it is 
infinitely better to guide it by the eye, than to leave the case in 
the hope of being more successful in a few hours; because the 
symptoms are urgent, and the danger is imminent ; and because 
the loss of but a short time may place the patient irrevocably 
beyond the reach of art. Rather a longer entheter than common 
should^be used for the withdrawal of the water under sucli circum- 
stances, because the urethra is often considerably stretched by the 
bladder rising high into the cavity of the abdomen ; and probably 
a male flexible instrument will answer the purpose best. 

As the introduction of the female catheter is an operation 
fre(xucntly required in the ordinary routine of practice ; and as it 
is particularly requisite in the case now under consideration, 1 
trust it may not be considered out of place, if I digress to give 
some more particular instructions here. 

For the relief of the bladder under ordinary circumstances, 
wc shall find the common, round catheter answer our purpose, 
perfectly well ; but in many cases, especially under labour, the 
flat instrument will be xuvferable; if it iiossess a telescope 
slide, it may be fitted into a case, but little larger than a pocket 
pencil. 

To preserve the bed dry, we may either tie a pig’s bladder, 
(which from its thinness is preferable to that of any other animal), 
having perfectly emptied it of air, to the end of our catheter, or 
wc may cause to be placed under the hips, a sheet tlirce or four 
times doubled ; and we shall then require, besides a common 
chamber utensil, a smaller vessel, such as a pint basin, into which 
the urine may be directly received. ^ 

It is generally recommended that the patient shouldjie upon 


Edinb. Med. Surg. .Toumal, vol. 145. 
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her back, lightly covered ; and that the attendant should stand on 
her right side, place tlie left hand upon the vulva, separate tlie 
labia externa with the two first fingers, and pass the fore-fingeV 
within the genital fissui-e, immediately upon the clitoris ; which 
can in most cases be easily distinguished by its small, rounded 
figure. Sliding the finger, then, downwards and inwards along 
the smooth groove, about an inch in extent , — the veatihide , — but 
which might with propriety be named the iter ad mcatam iirina- 
rlum, it encounters at the extremity, the orifice itself ; and this is 
recognised by its presenting a somewhat prominent ring, which 
possesses a centr^ aperture. Keeping the point of his finger 
directly upon it, he is to desire the patient to raise her right 
knee ; and holding the catheter lightly between the thumb and 
second finger of liis right hand, he carries it under hvr elevated 
ham, and insinuates its extremity, guided by tlie forc-liiigor of 
the left hand, into the meatus ; deiuessing then its outer end, it 
slips up without any force being required, into the cavity of the 
bladder. 

I need scarcely remark, that, as in labour, tlie instrument should 
be smeared with some unctuous substance, and that we should 
take means to assure ourselves it is not plugged, the lateral hole-s 
being quite pervious ; and it is almost equally unnecjessary to 
advise, that unless the catheter be armed with a bladder, the open 
extremity should be guarded by the fore-finger of the right hand 
placed against it, until its full introduction, and till the vessel is 
ready to receive the urine. All this, if properly managed, can 
be accomplished without uncovering tlie patient, in the least 
degree, and, in reality, is not so indelicate a proceeding as the 
description would lead us to expect. 

This is the method usually recommended and followed ; but for 
myself, I much i)refer that the patient should lie on her left side, 
near the edge of the bed, with her person placed rather across 
it, and the thighs slightly bent up tow ards the abdomen. In this 
position, when a little tact is acquired, the meatus urinarius can 
as easily be discovered, as when she lies ui)ori her back, tlie 
catheter passes with even less difficulty along the urethra, the 
operation has less appearance of indelicacy about it, and there is 
less chance of the urine being siulled upon the bed. Indeed 
a flexible male catheter may be used, of sufficient length to 
reach beyond the bed-furniture, and the contents of the bladder 
can be received at once into a wash-hand-basin. It will be seen 
that, in my remarks on the management of women under linger- 
ing labour, T have recoinjnended, if the catheter be necessary, 
Hint th^ patient should not be moved from her jiosition oii the 
left side.* 


Page 261. 
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Independently of the accidental chances that I have already 
noticed, as embarrassing us in our attempt to introduce the instru- 
ment, sometimes a deep lacuna, situated in the vicinity of the 
meatus, may tend to deceive us into the belief that we have entered 
the urethra. The catheter will then, of course, meet with instan- 
taneous obstruction, which of itself will be sufficient to awaken 
our suspicions ; and an ocular inspection cannot fail to assure us 
of our mistake. 

It is most probable, if the accident be recent, — especially if the 
retroversion be only partial, — that em^^tying the bladder alone, 
without any other means being used beyond preserving a state of 
perfect rest, will be sufficient to effect the return of the uterus to 
its nornijil position. The pressure of the distended bladder 
against its anterior face, wliich had held it down, being removed, a 
^H'adual restoration is brought about by the resiliency inherent in 
it ; and the danger that li(3vered around the patient is entirely 
• averted. But such good fortune may not attend our endeavours ; 
the uterus may remain retroverted, and the difficulty in the 
natural evacuation of the bladder may continue. Under such 
circumstances, it is necessary that the urine should be drawn off 
soon again, and the operation repeated frequently. It is not 
requisite that tlie catheter be kept constantly within the bladder, 
but more than six, or at the farthest eight hours, ought not in any 
case to be allowed to elapse between the periods at which tlie 
instrument is used. The object is to preserve the bladder in as 
•lunpty and contracted a state as possible, that it may offer no 
impediment to tlie fundus and body of the uterus, in its gradual 
ascent and restoration. Should, liowever, this restoration not 
occur within a limited time, we must resort to other means 
to accomplish it. It is generally recommended, then, that 
in thirty-six or forty-eight hours after the accident, the 
patient resting on licr elbows and knees, the surgeon placing 
himself behind her, two fingers of the left hand should be intro- 
duced carefully into the rectum, and steady pressure upwards 
applied to the fundus of the uterus, occupying the cavity of the 
sacrum, while at the same time the first finger of the right hand 
■ should be as carefully i:)assed just within its mouth, and some 
traction, in the most gentle manner, made downwards; it is 
supposed that by this double effort the organ may generally be 
reduced to its natural position. This mode of operating is 
jidvised, because it is believed that the power of gimitation will 
assist in restoring the fundus uteri to its iiroper situation; and 
no objection can be offered to it except its inconvenience and 
indelicacy. If, liowever, the posture above described were abso- 
lutely necessary, or possessed any great superiority over' every 
other, even these disadvantages would carry with them little 

D u 
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weight ; but in my opinion this is by no means the case, for in 
every instance except two where I have thought it necessary to 
use manual efforts for the purpose of reducing a retroverted 
uterus, I have succeeded by the introduction of the fingers into 
the rectum and vagina, as just recommended, while the patient 
was lying on her left side, in the common obstetric position ; and 
in the cases where I was disappointed, I failed also even when 
she was placed on her elbows and knees * 

In thus acting, however, we must use the utmost caution, both 
lest we should bruise the fundus of the uterus by the two fingers 
passed into the rectum, and also lest we should injure its mouth or 
neck, or produce such a degree of irritation as would cause expul- 
sive action ; for the foetus must be preserved if possible. But let us 
suppose we have made this attempt, and used as much exertion as 
we triink ourselves warranted in doing, unsuccessfully ; how shall we 
then proceed? We must contrive to keep thc*bladder as eniirty as 
we can, relieve the rectum by enemata, and we may renew our . 
manual efforts at restoration in twelve or eighteen hours. We may 
even rei^eat them daily for tlijee or four days with proper care ; for 
it is very possible that by persevei'ance we may succeed, althouglji 
in the first instance we failed : and if success attend our efforts 
we must keep the patient in a state of rest, — indeed, in bed, — for 
at least a w'eek after the replacement has been effected. 

Still, however, the uterus may resist our attempts at reduction ; 
and our next consideration will be, whether we shall take steps to 
empty it, so that, by the diminution in size which will necessarily* 
follow the expulsion of its contents, we may facilitate its return 
to its proper situation ; or whether we shall allow gestation to 
l^roceed, merely keeping a watchful eye over the case, and 
regularly relieving the rectum and the bladder. Our manage- 
ment must depend entirely on the symptoms manifested in each 
case. If the patient be not in present danger, if there is no great 
iiritation existing in the system, no inflammation set up within 
the pelvis, no mischief as a consequence of the pressure sustained ; 
if she can evacuate the rectum, and the urine can be drawn with- 
out trouble, there can be no necessity for any further steps to be 
taken immediately. We may even hope that as the uterus enlarges . 
in growth, it may free itself from the unfortunate position ; and I 
ground this opinion on a case that occurred to me in the year 
1885 , in which, although the organ was completely retroverted, and 
both my father and myself made repeated attempts to restore it, 
and failed in doing so, as there appeared no symptoms dangerous 

* Mr. Baynham, in the paper referred to at page 651, thinks no arlvantaijc can be 
gained by placing the patient on her elbows and knees ; and that the iuiluonce of 
gravitation cannot be relied on. Boivin and Dngds also think the po^ure on tlio 
elbows and knees inconvenient. (Diseases of the Uterus, p. S3, lians.) 
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to the woman’s life, I contented myself with confining her strictly 
to bed, and keeping the bladder and rectum unloaded ; and pre- 
viously to the termination of the seventh month the fundus uteri 
had spontaneously risen into the abdomen. The pressure being 
then removed, the bladder was again capable of performing its 
healthy functions. The patient went to her full time, and bore a 
living child. But, on the contrary, if symptoms of high irritation, 
or local inflammation, should occur, such as to bring the woman’s 
life into immediate peril ; if these symptoms are referable, as 
most likely they will be, to the malposition of the womb, we 
should then be fully warranted in inducing premature labour, in 
the hoi)e that that step may ultimately rescue her from otherwise 
inevitable destruction. Nor will the object be generally very 
difiicult to effect. Certainly, as the os uteri is turned forwards, 
.and placed at such a height in the pelvis, it will not be so 
easy* to puncture the ovular membranes as when ‘ it occupies 
its natural situation ; but a curved metallic, or flexible gum 
instriiineiit, may almost always be introduced, so as to produce 
tlie required effect. Should the os uteri, however, be out of 
our reach, or should we, from any other cause, be unable to 
break the membranes, for the purpose of letting off the liquor 
auinii, and diminishing the bulk of tlie womb, it may be neces- 
sary to make a ])uncture through its parietes with a trochar ; and 
this operation, suggested by Dr. William Hunter, in the pai)er 
already referred to, has once, at least, in this country, been 
• performed by Mr. Baynham, with a successful result.* If 
emptying tlie uterus seemed absolutely required for the pre- 
servation of the patient, and it could be perfected by no other 
means, I would not liesitate to have recourse to the trochar, — 
not, however, until I had made many efforts to destroy the 
integrity of the ovum, by the introduction of an instrument 
through the os uteii. I should think this means far preferable 
to puncturing the bladder, as was done by Dr. Cheston in his 
celebrated case ; \ and I should strongly object to a sound 
being passed into the urethra, or bladder, in any case, to act 
as a lever upon the os uteri, so as to press it down, while the 
fundus is being raised, — as suggested by Bellanger and Lallemand, 
and spoken of by Boivin and Duges I with praise, — because of the 
palpable chance of injury to those organs? or to the uterus itself, 

Kriinb. Me<l. Snrg. Journal, vol. xxxiii. p. 266, April, 1830. In this case the 
uterus was tspped through the rectum ; but Mr. Baynham very judiciously would 
picfiir puncturing through the vagina, did circumstances render it equally eligible. 
Seo Bullotiu de la Fucultd de M($deoinc de Paris, No. viii. for an instance in which 
tlie uterus (as su])posed) was punctured through the vagina, by M. Jourel, of Rouen, 
and the woiniui recovered ; some doubts may bo allowed as to whether this was a 
c;iio of prof^niincy c«)inplicat(.Hl with retroversion. 

i' Med. Communications, vol. ii. p, 9, 1790. J Op. cit. p. 83. 
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Dewees* had greatest confidence in bleeding, which he 
carried to faintness, and which is also recommended by Boivin, 
before attempting reduction. I do not think bleeding, in t^ie 
generality of cases, likely to avail us anything; because the diffi- 
culty in restoring the uterus does not depend on spasm, but on 
impaction, and other causes, which bleeding cantiot remove. 
Besides, in all the cases that I have seen where it was necessary 
to make much effort, the patients have been too much reduced by 
the continuance of the retroversion to bear the loss of blood with 
impunity. I am willing to confess that, at the commencement 
of inflammation of the bladder or other organs, bleeding may 
suspend the disease, and may relieve, for a time at least, the ten- 
sion ; and tlius by diminishing the bulk, perhaps, of the part to be 
returned, may render its restoration more easy ; but its efficacy 
in assisting us to reduce a recent case, and employed as Dewees 
proposes, is in my opinion very e(iuivocal.+ 

Although we cannot be sui*prised that on the reduction of the - 
uterus, if the case be recent, the inability to pass urine, and otluT 
alarming symptoms hitherto present, should so instantaneously 
disappear, since they were the effect of mechanical pressure now 
removed ; yet it cannot fail to strike us with admiration that 
others of a dangerous kind do not supervene, when we consider 
the violence to which the structures within the pelvis must have 
been subjected. To say nothing of the injury likely to have 
accrued to the rectum, bladder, and uterus itself, and to the peri- 
toneum passing from the vagina to the rectum, which must have 
sustained great pressure, and have been strained exceedingly, the 
cellular substance between these organs must also have been 
compressed, contused, and probably tom.t We should expect not 
only inflammation, but suppuration, or gangrene, to follow. Such 
sad consequences, however, have not occurred in any of the cases 
which I have seen ; and if ever they have hapiiened, they have 
been attributable to long-continued impaction. 

A most interesting case of recovery from the effects of a retro- 
verted uterus is detailed by my father ; § and as I witnessed its 


* System of Mid. par. 202, et scq. 

+ I would beg to refer my reader to eight coses of retroversion of the uterus, 
which I published in the Medjpal Gazette and Times for October 23, 1852, p. 408, 
which go far to prove the truth of the position laid down by Denman, in opposition 
to the doctrine inculcated by Wm. Hunter, Baiidolocque, Dennis, and others, that if 
the bladder be kept duly empty, the womb will, in the great majority of instances, 
regain spontaneously its naturod position, without the empfoyraent of any inaiiiial 
operation beyond the frequent introduction of the catheter; and that even whoro 
strenijpus and repeated attempts had been made, unsuccessfully, to replace it, it hiis 
restored itself, during the progress of its growth, in a surprising and almost in- 
credible manner, as is indeed verified by the case related in the text. 
t Bee plate 86. 

8 PiMct. Oba. in Mid. 2rid odit. -case 163 ; or cose 200 of tlie former edit. 
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progress I will shortly relate it. The lady she came under 

his notice had been under the care of a gentleman who had 
apparently overlooked the nature of the case. When my father 
saw her, she was sufiFerhig most severely from an enormously 
distended bladder, and Avas instantly relieved from her agony on 
the introduction of the catheter. My father learned that she had 
not passed urine voluntarily for a fortnight, but there had been a 
dribbling more or less constant. Her previous attendant had 
been satisfied with the report of the nurse, that “ her mistress 
passed her water.’’ This inability had arisen suddenly, and she 
was between three and four months advanced in pregnancy. The 
history was sufficient to impress upon the mind a strong suspicion 
of the true nature of the case ; and my father, on an examination 
per vaginam, satisfied himself that the womb was retroverted. 
He anade attempts to replace it, and did not succeed. As I had 
attended the lady for him once in labour he called me to his 
assistance. The same attempts tv^ere repeated both by my father 
and myself, on many occasions, with equally bad success. The 
case in a few days assuitiing a most formidable appearance, we 
requested a consultation Avith an eminent physician practising the 
obstetric brancdi of medicine, Avhich Avas granted ; and it was on 
that occasion determined, that unless premature labour was 
induced, deatli must speedily ensue. My father succeeded in 
passing a curved bougie through the os uteri; and in about 
thirty-six hours he was summoned in a hurried manner, and 
found the foetus expelled, the placenta in the vagina, and the 
uterus in its proper jjosition. 1’he patient continued in imminent 
danger for many weeks, in consequence of the distension the 
bladder had suffered ; and large quantities of muco-purulent fluid, 
sometimes mixed Avith blood, passed daily with the urine. She 
ultimately recovered ; and it is worthy of remark, that about the 
same i^eriod in her next pregnancy the uterus became again dis^ 
placed in a similar manner.* My fatlier was immediately apprised 
of it ; and by keeping the bladder in an empty state, it restored 
itself without any other means being used. I had ascertained, 
when I attended her previously in labour, that her pelvis w^as 
below the average standard, not measuring more tlian three and 
a half inches in tlie conjugate diameter at the brim. 

* Meigs (Treatise on Obslet. p. 268) details an instance in which rotroTersion of 
the uterus occurred in two succeeding pregnancies, at the same period. 
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EXTRA- UTElllNE FQiiTATlON. 

Occasionally, though fortunately very rarely, the ovum, after 
impregnation, does not reach the uterus, but remains either 
embedded in the ovary, or the fallopian tube, or falls into the 
general cavity of the abdomen. Being endowed witli life, it 
attaches itself to that portion of the mother’s body, wherever it 
may happen to have lodged, and a communication by vessels is 
reciprocally effected between the maternal structures and itself. 
By means of these vessels it is nourished, an imperfect placenta 
is formed,* * * § and its increase progresses in as regular, and almost as 
rapid a manner, as though it had been received into the cavity 
of the uterus itself. It has been stated by Coste t that of ail 
animals woman is alone subject to this irregularity; but this is 
certainly erroneous, for it has be^n known to occur frequently in 
tlie brute creation, Instances of it have been observed in the 
cow, sheep, bitch, and hare, + besides others. 

Extra-uterine pregnancy may be divided into four varieties : 
ovarian, tubal, abdominal, and parietal, or interstitial. 

L By ovarian, we mean where the fimbriated extremity of the 
fallopian tube has embraced the ovarium, and has imprcignated 
the ovule, without having detached it from its bed. It becomes 
adherent to the gland by vascular connexions, takes on itself a 
process of growth, and the ovarium is converted into a sac, con- 
taining the newly-organised being.§ 

II. By tubal, we mean those cases where the fimbriated ex- 
tremity of the fallopian tube has seized the ovarium, has detached 
an ovulum and impregnated it, hut where it lias been arrested in 
its transit through the tube, has formed adhesions to the inner 
surface of the tube itself, and has there become developed and 
grown. 

III. By abdominal we understand where the fimbriated ex- 
tremity of the falloijian tube has seized upon the ovarium, has 
impregnated an ovule, hut not retaining it within its grasp, has 
allowed it to fall into the general peritoneal cavity. 


* The placenta is usually much more extended in surface than one formed within 
the uterus, and also thinner in substance. The funis appears natural in structure ; 
and is generally of an average length. 

+ £mbryog4nie Compart, vol. i. p. 883. 

X See Campbell’s Memoir on Extra-uterine Pregnancy, Edinb. 1840 ; a publication 
full of most valuable facts and deep research, and which 1 would strongly recommend 
to the perusal of those who take au. interest in this subject* 

§ Plate 87 shows a foetus of between three and four mouths age embedded in the 
ovarium, where the ovule was impregnated. The patient died of biemorrhago from 
the bursting of the cjrst, and the preparation is in the London Hospital Museum. 
The drawing is two-thirds the natural size. 
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IV. By interstitial, or, as I prefer to designate it, parietal, is 
meant where the ovule, after having been impregnated, has passed 
through the fallopian tube, until it has arrived at that portion of 
the canal which traverses the substance of the uterus, and has 
there become embedded, A sac is consequently formed in the 
ntexine parietes, occasioned by the growing ovum which lies 
within it ; and this sac distends as the living being it contains 
increases ; so that the ovum is shut up in a cavity formed within 
the uterine walls : and the uterus seems divided into two portions, 
the one containing its true cavity, the other this adventitious sac 
in which the foetus lies. 

Although in the works of Albucasis* * * § may be found the history 
of an extra-uterine foetus, which was evacuated through the um- 
bilicus by ulceration, the occurrence was by no means understood 
till* comparatively recent times, t and very few yearsdiave elapsed 
since the last variety, — the parietal, — ^has been known to exist. I 
believe we are indebted to Schmitt, of Vienna, for the first de- 
tailed account of this particular species, published in the first 
volume of the JMemoirs of the Josephine Academy.! Cams, of 
Dresden, §* has given the drawing of a case which is reported by 
Hondrich;l| and Brescliet lias published a most admirable descrip- 
tion of tliis species in the first volume of the “ Repertoire d’Ana- 
ioniie et de Physiologie.” He names it ''graviditas in substantia 
ulerir^] 

In the year 18 ^i 0 I opened the body of a woman who died from 
the rupture of a cyst of this kind. My father w^as called to her 
just before her death, and found her sufering under symptoms of 
internal Inemorrhago with tlie most violent abdominal pain. On 
dissection, we discovered between five and six pounds of blood, 
partly fluid and partly coagulated, eftused into the peritoneal cavity, 

• Lib. ii. sect. Ixxvi, 

t In Baubine’s Latin translation of Housset, 1601, p. 294, there is a very good 
history of a fcctus that had remained within the abdomen twenty-eight years, and 
had become converted into an earthy mass. The woman died in May 1582, aet. 
sixty-eight. The foetus is reported as having been found vntkin the v^&'us ; though 
it was evidently extra-uierinie* She liad never borne a child. 

J Vienna. Anno 1801. 

§ Zur Lehre von Schwangerschoft und Qeburt, Phys. Pathol, und Therapeut. 
Abhandlungen, &c. Leipzig, 1822. 

II Archiv. fur Mediainiacbe Erfahrung, by Horn, Kasso, &c. 1817. This plate is 
copied by Granville in his illustrations of abortion, plate 10, fig. 1, 

H Dr. A. Q. Cams, in a paper in the 15th vol. of Busches Neue Zeitsohrifb fhr 
Gebiirtskunde, Berlin, 1844, p. 161, has collected the histories of fifteen cases of 
parietal extra-uterine pregnancy. This paper is an extension of his inaugural tliesis^ 
published at Leipsic in 1841, in which nine were given ; six he has added since that 
date. These are all, 1 believe, hitherto on record, with the exception of the two related 
in the text, of the first of which I made a slight mention in my lecture, published in the 
Medical Gasette for May 16, 1835 ; one detailed by Dr. Oldham, in OuVs Hiospital 
llcports, Oot. 1845 ; and another reported by Dr. Payn, surgeon to the H6tel Dleu, 
at Aix, in the Revue M^dicale, 1847* 
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occasioned by a rent in tlie cyst, formed within the walls of the 
uterus to the left side. In the midst of this blood lay a fa-tus of 
about five months age, inclosed within its membranes, and float- 
ing in the liquor amnii. The principal part of the placenta was 
still attaclied within the cyst, which was large enough to contain 
a common-sized apple ; tliough it was evident that it had con- 
tracted considerably after the rupture had taken place. The cyst 
was globular in shape, and appeared like an oft’-shoot from tlie 
side of the uterus, being connected with it throughout nearly the 
wdiole extent of its edge. The uterus, distinct from the cyst, 
though closely amalgamated with it, was about twice its natural 
size, and if tlie cyst had been removed, nearly of its natural pyri- 
form shape ; the parietes were more flaccid than in tlie uniiiipreg- 
nated state ; the true cavity contained a perfectly-formed deciduous 
membrane, and the mouth and neck were plugged with the g(‘la- 
tinous mucus secreted during the early ^veeks of pregnancy. 
There was no communication between the true uterine cavity and 
the cyst in which the ovum had lodged ; and the walls of the cyst 
were nearly equal in thickness to those of the uterus itself. 
They perfectly resembled the uterine structure r for they 
were, in fact, a part of the uterine suhstancc. Both the 
fallopian tubes and ovaries were perfectly healthy. One 
tube was attached to the cyst, and the other to the uterus on the 
opposite side ; in the ovary belon^ng to the cyst there was a very 
well developed corpus luteiim, Asl was not at that time aware of 
the possibility of parietal pregnancy occurring, I was much at a 
loss to account for this case ; and I showed the preparation to 
many good anatomists, who were as much puzzled as myself. By 
some it w^as looked upon as a case of double uterus, the impreg- 
nated chamber not possessing a mouth communicating with the 
vagina. However, thinking I might in time discover something 
more about it, I put it into spirits,* and I remained iierfectly in 
the dark as to its true nature, imtil tlie year 18^4, when I was re- 
quested by an eminent physician to assist him in translating a 
paper in the French language relating to obstetric science which 
he had received from Breschet, to be, forwarded to the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society. It was a case of death from parietal extra- 
uterine pregnancy, and the account of the dissection contained so 
perfect a description of the appearances shown in my preparation, 
that I immediately recognised the identity of the two cases. This 
was indeed the first instance of the kind published either in France 
or England ; it was readin February, 1824, and may be found, with 

* This preparation is now in the London Hospital Museum ; but having been 
taken from the body hurriedly, and at great disadvantage, it does not display the 
peculiarities of this case so well os Breschet’s plate, which I have choseu for the 
illuatratiou of the subject. 
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an illustrative ^ilatc, in the thirteenth volume of that learned 
society’s Transactions.* Breschet, after speaking of the cases 
•which had been put on record by Schmitt and Hendrick, mentions 
Unit the late Dr. Albers, of Bremen, just before his death, com- 
niiiniciited. to liiiii the particulars of a similar case, which he 
intended to transmit to the Medico- Chirurgical Society ; but this 
never was received. 

Another case of this description has come under my notice 
quite recently ; and I shall detail it at length, because there are 
so few of this variety of extra-uterine foetation on record. 

Maria M., a)t. 25, became an out-patient at the London Hos- 
pital undei- my care in the month of March in this year. She 
was married nearly four years ago, till which time she enjoyed 
good health ; she miscarried soon after marriage, and in a few 
months she again supposed herself pregnant. Shq experienced 
all the symptoms of pregnancy; her breasts were fuller; she 
enlarged in the abdomen, was sensible of the movements of her 
child, which were strong and caused her great suffering; and 
rather more* than two y^ars and a-half since she was seized with 
pains like those of labour. She had ceased to feel the child 
three weeks before the accession of these pains. At this time a 
neiglibouring practitioner was called, who, believing her in labour, 
remained in attendance for forty-eight hours. During the whole 
of this period, the pains were, regular and strong; and a san- 
guineous discharge, in which there were some solid shreddy 
matters, came awiiy ; the pains gradually became weaker and less 
frequent, and at last passed off altogether. The discharge, how- 
ever, continued for a month, and disappeai'cd in a manner similar 
to the locliia, and she had a copious secretion of milk in the 
mamma}. She remained subject to violent occasional attacks of 
pain in the region of the uterus /or five or six months ; the abdo- 
men decreased in size ; and she became weaker and thinner. 
She was, however, able to get about, in time ; suffered less ; and 
considered herself better until last November, when she had an 
attack of what was called rheumatism. This illness confined her 
to her bed again for a fev/ weeks ; she was, however, able to leave 
town for the neighbourhood of Northfleet ; and the medical man 
whom she there consulted recommended .her, on her return to 
London, to obtain an out-patient’s ^cket for the hospital, and 
place herself under my care. When I first saw her, she was a 
good deal attenuated, had a cachectic appearance, and was 
evidently in very bad health. The pulse was frequent and smalls 

* Plato 88 gives a good delineation of this variety of extra-uterine gestation, of 
wliich the chief features ai'o copied from Breschet’s plate. A, the uterus ; B, the 
cavity iu the uterine pariotoS) from which C the ovum has escaped. ovum is 

seen surrounded by the Rlamoutous vessels, intended to form the placenta. 
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the appetite was bad, tlie tongue loaded; the bowels were 
generally relaxed, and she had a considerable leucorrheeal dis- 
charge. There was a hard, very painful tumour on the right side? 
of the linea alba, reaching from the pelvic brim upwards above 
the umbilicus, which prevented her lying on her left side. On 
examination per vaginam the os uteri was found to be quite 
natural in character ; but the uterus itself was considerably en- 
larged, and felt as though it were tuberculated. As she had of late 
been gradually getting worse, I admitted her into the Hospital on 
July 10th. From that time she never left her bed; the bowels 
continued very much relaxed ; a large quantity of offensive putrid 
matter, which was the flesh of the feetus in a broken-down, semi- 
fluid condition, was voided per anum ; a little purulent discharge 
flowed constantly from the vagina ; she became very much 
emaciated, and died exhausted on August 11th. 

The following appearances presented themselves on post mortem 
inspection. The transverse colon was drawn down below the umbi- 
licus, and was adherent to the fundus uteri. On separating the two 
from each other, a ragged aperture larger than a crown piece was 
discovered in the coats of the colon, communicating with a cyst 
in the parietes of the uterus, the result of ulceration. Thin cyst, 
nearly Uie size of two hands doubled one over the other, was 
pretty uniform in its surface, and contained apparently the whole 
of the bones of a foetus, nearly at^^full time, detached from each 
other, the soft parts having entirely disappeared, A portion of 
one of the long bones protruded from the cyst into the cavity of 
the colon. Another communication, of a smaller size, also existed 
between the cyst in the uterine parietes and the rectum. The 
bladder was perfectly natural. On examining the parts, after their 
removal from the body, the vagina was found to be quite natural ; 
the os uteri quite healthy, of the shape and dimensions it pos- 
sesses in its unimpregnated state. The left half of the uterus 
was natural in structure, though turned laterally downwards, as I 
shall presently describe. Neither the left ovary nor the fimbriated 
extremity of the left fallopian tube could be found, being lost in 
adliesions with the anterior face of the rectum ; but a portion of 
the broad ligament on that side, connected with the uterus, could 
be easily traced. The whole of the right side, and towards the 
fundus of the uterus, was occupied by the cyst containing the 
foetal bones ; the right ovary was only about half its natural size ; 
and there was no appearance even of the remains of a corpus 
luteum; the fimbriaj of the right fallopian tube floated un- 
attached. On tracing the uterine cavity, it was observed to be 
turned to the left side of the body at a complete right angle, the 
bend being situated at the upper part of the cervix ; so that the 
fundus uteri pointed straight to the left fossa iliaca, being pressed 
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down no doubt by the cyst that occupied the right side of the 
uterine walls. The cavity of the uterus was about its natural 
size and shape (except for the bend), empty, and the inner mem- 
brane was quite healthy. There was no communication between 
the uterine cavity and the cavity of the cyst. 

One extraordinary feature in this case is, that the uterine walls 
should have allowed themselves to be distended, or rather de- 
veloped, by the growing ovum to such an extent as that tlie cyst 
should be able to give lodgment to so large a body as a foetus near 
the full period of pregnancy. It might have been anticipated — 
wliich indeed almost always happens — that the sac would burst 
long before it acquired such a magnitude. 

Of the four different kinds of extra-uterine pregnancy which I 
have enumerated above, the tubal is decidedly' the most frequent^ 

• and the parietal the most rare ; as Campbell’s treatise abundantly 
sliows. The occurrence of two of these varieties has* * * § been denied 
by good physiologists ; though I have myself no doubt that they 
ail occasionally happen. Thus, Velpeau* and Allen Thompson t 
do not believe in the existence of the ovarian ; and Dubois, I 
Merriman, § Dr. Clarke, |1 and Campbell hold the same opinion 
regarding the abdominal, which Campbell, indeed, has called 
ovario-iiihal. 

As soon as any variety of tliis irregular impregnation is effected, 
although the ovum is not received into the uterus, a determina- 
tion of blood is made to the uterine organ, and it enlarges in a 

• partial degree as in natural and healthy pregnancy, sometimes 
acquiring two or three times its ordinary bulk. The deciduous 
membrane is formed within its cavity,** and the tough gelatinous 

* Trait. Elcuien. do I’Art. des Accouch. vol. i. p. 19. 

+ Cyclop, of Auat. ami Physiol, part xiii. p. 456, February, 1838. 

X See Campbell’s Memoir, p. 41. 

§ Dissert, on lietroversion of the Uterus, p. 67. 

11 Transactions of Society for Diffusion of Med. Chiinirg. Knowledges, voL ii. 

11 Op. cit. pp. 39 and 146. 

** Dr. Robert Leo does not think the deciduous jjP^brane is always formed in 
the uterus in oxtia-uterine conception, but that it sor^itijEes suri'ounds the chorion; 
and he gives two cases (Med. Gazette, vol. xxvi. p. 436, June 6th, 1840), in which he 
say.s he found it envelo[)ing that membrane. 1 cannot help believing that Dr. Lee 
has been led into a mistake ; for in all the cases that I have seen, the deoidua has 
either been found in the uterus, or it has been expelled by uterine action with some 
hmmorrhagic discharge, soon after or even before the death of the foetus ; and I 
have no doubt that in all the instances on record, where it was not observed within 
the uterine cavity, it had been, in the same way, expelled from it (See Campbell's 
Memoir, p. 144, for the same opinion). One of the cases relied on to prove that the 
deciduous iiiembi*ano is not always secreted within the uterine cavity, is detailed by 
Mr. Douchez in the seventh volume of the Medical Gazette, p. 11. The lady, ou the 
11th of August, become the subject of a rupture of the cyst under tubal pregnailoy, 
^ being ten weeks advanced. She lived fourteen hours after the accident; and 
it does not appear tliat any uterine pain or discharge occurred during that period. 
But in the previous month aho was seized with violent pains in the hypogastrinm, 
attended with uterine bamorrhoge, and the expulsion of laige ooagula, which 
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mucus is secreted by the glands of its mouth and neck in suffi- 
cient quantity to close the orifice. 

Sometimes the ovum arrives at full maturity : it then dies arwl 
putrefies. Inflammation takes place in the sac in which it lies ; 
adhesion is formed between the sac and some of the neighbouring 
parts, — generally the large intestines, — and in process of time, if 
the patient lives, ulceration occurs, by wliich means the fietus 
passes in a putrid and dissolved state into the bowels, and is 
evacuated piece-meal per anum. 

In some instances the adhesion is contracted with the abdominal 
parietes, ulceration has followed, and the foetal body, having been 
destroyed by putrefaction, has escaped externally. In others, 
again, communications have been formed between the cyst and 
the uterine cavity, the vagina, or the bladder ; the latter, perhaps, 
is the rarest of the whole.* 

Sometimes, after the foetus dies, its soft parts are converted 
into a substance resembling adipocere ; or, what is more common, 
it becomes coated with a bony, earthy, or semi -coriaceous crust, 
and remains comparatively innocuous during the continuance of 
life, producing little distress but what is occasioned by its weight 
and bulk.t Nor does the presence of an extra-uterine foetus 

lasted a fortnight ; and I have not the least doubt that the deciduous membrane 
was expelled unobserved with this dischai'ge. 1 liavo myself sceu the ovum sur- 
rounded by a cyst 'composed of a thick layer of coagulable lymph, — especially m 
one case, w'hich 1 considered an abdominal gestation, — resembling, but certainly 
not a deciduous membrane ; I quite accord with Breschot, indeed (Mod. Chirurg. 
Trans, vol. xiii. p. 50), that the membrana decidua is formed in the uterus, that 
it exists there before the arnval of the germ ; that it does not belong to the embryo 
properly so called, and that it is not indispensable to tlie nutrition of the foetus.” 

* For numerous references to such coses, see Campbell's Memoir, pp. 131 and 132. 

t The length of time that a foetus may remain in the abdomen, producing com- 
paratively little distress, would not be credited, unless we had unequivocal proofs of 
the fact. Thus, in the Hist, de I'Academie Royal des Sciences, An. 1773, p. 270, a 
case is giveu of a feetus lodging in the abdomen nine years. In the same publica- 
tion, Part. ii. An. 1748, p. 73, there is on account of one weighing eight pounds, 
that had been retained thirty-five years, the woman dying of pulmonary disease, 
at. 61. And in the same work for 1721, p. 422, we find another of a woman who 
conceived at forty-six, and lived till ninety-four, when an ossified foetus was found 
in the abdomen ; consequently she must have carried it forty-eight years ; and she 
died at a very advanced age. In the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. 
ii. p. 22, one retained twenty-six years ; and of the same volume, p. 1 9, one between 
thirty and forty years. In the Medico-Cliirurg, Tixinsactious, vol. v. p. 104, one 
found hn an osseous cyst retained fifty-two years. Campbell (Memoir, p. 45) men- 
tions one that had been retained fifty-five years, communicated to him by Dr. Nebel, 
junior, of Heidelberg. In the Philosophical Transactions many cases may be found. 
In vol. ii, (abridged edition) p. 435, one of twenty-six years’ standing, the fcctiia 
weiring eight pounds, and the woman dying ict. sixty-four. Vol. v. p. 246, one 
twenty-eight years, the patient having ^ven birth to two children, while she carried 
this extift-uterine foetus, and- dying at sixty-six; and in vol. v. p. 624, one fifty-six 
years ; an4 the foetus at the end of that time weighed eight pounds. A very groat 
many of a similar kind might be quoted were it necessary to substantiate such a 
possibility. Denman, in his 13th plate, delineates an extra-uteriuo foetus that had 
been conceived thirty -two years before Uie woman’s death, during which period she 
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prevent a future conception occurring, if the patient be in other 
respects healthy; for instances of which I would also refer to 
Qampbcirs Memoir.* I myself knew a woman who had three 
children since an occurrence of this kind took place. My father 
was called to see her, when she was thought to be in labour: after 
continuing many hours, the uterine pains disappeared, but she 
remained as large as ever. There could be no doubt of the case 
being one of extra-uterine foetation, because my father plainly 
felt tlic motion of the child when she thought herself in labour, 
and I have myself distinctly traced its limbs through the parietes 
of the abdomen. Since that time, indeed, I have attended her 
twice in labour ; and a friend of mine also officiated on another 
like occasion. A case very similar is recorded in the January 
number of the Medico- Chirurgical Review for 1834, p. 103. A 
woman, in the year 1828, was received into the Cork-street Fever 
Hospital, in Dublin, with considerable enlargement of the abdo- 
men. She stated, that eight years before, she was in labour for 
two days, but the child was never delivered. After remaining 
in bad health for two years, she again conceived, and went to her 
full time ; that since then she had also borne two other cliildren, 
one of them alive. Ultimately, a fistulous orifice formed near the 
umbilicus ; the opening was enlarged, and the extra-uterine child 
removed, in an astonishing state of preservation. It measured 
twenty-two inches in length and had about two feet of umbilical 
cord attached to it.t In the same number, also, of the highly- 
talented journal I have just mentioned, another extraordinary 
case of extra-uterine pregnancy is recorded, communicated to the 
Academy of Medicine in Paris, in September, 1833. A woman, 
jet. seventy-eight, was brought into the anatomical theatre of 
Geneva, in whose body was found a hard tumour, occupying the 
right side of the pelvic cavity, and adhering intimately to the 
bladder, uterus, and vagina, alUiough it did not communicate with 
any of them. On cutting into it, a fictus of about three months age 
was discovered within, encrusted over with a layer, of phosphate of 
lime. The woman was the mother of three children, had enjoyed 
good health, and died of the eflects of age. From the history 
of her life, it was supposed the foetus had been lodged in the 
abdomen for upwards of thirty years. 

Instances have been known in which two extra-uterine foetuses 
have occupied the abdomen at the same time ; and Primrose I 

enjoyed good health. These narratives abundantly prove how wonderfully Nature 
nceomniodatcs herself to existing exigencies and how powerful her resources are in 
overcoming dangers, that might truly bo considered insurmountable. 

* Note to p. i41 of the Memoir. 

' + Seo, for same case also, Montgomery, Signs and Symptoms of Pregnancy, 

p. 192. 

X Priniroso, Moib. Mul. Lii). iv. p. 316. 
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gives a very interesting case of tlxis description, which occurred 
at the close of the sixteenth century. The woman conceived 
for the eighth time in March, 1591; and the foetus lived to 
the end of nine months, when its movements ceased. Uterine 
pains came on, but in a short time subsided: and the patient 
regained hef health ; though the abdomen continued large, and a 
hard tumour was conspicuously evident on the right side of the 
umbilicus. Having menstruated regularly, she became impreg- 
nated again, about three years after ; and towards the close of 
gestation the same occurrences took place as on the former occa- 
sion, —loss of foetal movement, and expulsive, spasmodic pains. 
Another tumour, distinct from the first, was now discernible on 
the left side. The parts in the neighbourhood of the first became 
very tender ; inflammation of the abdominal muscles shortly 
supervened; an abscess followed; and a large quantity of pus 
was evacuated, together with a number of foetal bones. Two 
months afterwards it was determined to open the tumour on the 
left side ; this was done, and from a cavity within the abdomen 
the bones of a second fmtus were extracted. Both apertures 
si^eedily healed ; and the patient was soon restored to lier usual 
state. There is no mention made of her having again become 
pregnant. 

* Cases are on record also in which, the coneex^tion being twin, 
one ovum found its way into the uterus, while tlic other was 
detained in the tube.* 

It is a curious circumstance in the history of these cases, that 
if the child should live till the term of gestation is completed, as 
soon as that time has exj)ired the uterus takes on itself expulsive 


* S 0 O a very remarlcablc and intciegtiiig caRo rcportocl by Pr. Crng'liwnl, in tlic 
American Journal of Medical Science, and copied into the London Medical Oazvttc, 
June 7, 1850, 11 . 1006. The eubject was a negro woman, who liad borne two children 
previously, and supposed herself between three and four months pregnant. She 
had been harassed with unusual pains, like colic, for nearly three weeks, when she 
was suddenly seized with all ttic symptoms of loss of blood, accompanying the 
rupture of a cyst, containing an cxtra-ulerine feetus. Slio rallied somewhat, and in 
yo hours aborted of a footus, live inches in length. She died about 48 hours 
after. On post mortem inspection, it was discovei'ed that a cyst formed in the 
left fallopian tube had burst, and a foetus five inches and a half long, inclosed 
within its pellucid membranes, and floating in its liquor auinii, was observed within 
this sac. **The whole abdominal cavity was found filled with coagulated blood and 
serum.’’ The uterus contained a “ dark-coloured mass, which was, probably, a 
placenta;” — if so, of course, belonging to the embryo that had been conceived 
within the uterus, and expelled two days before death. Although no montion is 
made of the presence of a corpus luteum in either ovary (which is much to be, 
regretted), it appears to me that the ^ht ovary rnuf>t Jiavo afforded the germ of 
the f(Et/is found in the uterus; because it is reported that the nght fallopian tuiio 
was very much dilated in its entire length, and its muscles much softer and leas 
fibrous than natural. So that wo may conclude that the left ovary furnisheMl 
the oxtra-uterine ovum, and the right that which made its way into the uterine 

cavity. 
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action, which is attended with pain similar to the throes of labour, 
and during these pains, the deciduous membrane is expelled from 
the cavity, with more or less sanguineous discharge ; the same also, 
occurs on the death of the foetus, provided that be premature. 
Life is never continued to the foetus beyond the natural term of 
gestation, — nine calendar months from the time of impregnation ; 
it generally, indeed, dies before that period is fulfilled.* 

If, however, the conception be tubal, or parietal, it for the 
most part happens tliat the sac bursts long before the ovum 
has arrived at maturity — generally about the third or fourth 
month ; it then escapes into the abdominal cavity, and the 
woman dies of internal haemorrhage, occasioned by the rupture of 
the cyst, t 

Thus, then, there are three natural terminations to an extra- 
uterine conception ; either the sac bursts, (which is almost univer- 
sally fatal, from haemorrhage,) or the fmtiis dies and putrefies, and 
perhaps escapes, by ulceration, through the intestines or abdominal 
parietes ; and this is generally fatal, in consequence of the great 
depression accompanying. this debilitating process; or, lastly, the 
fetus dies, and remains an innocuous mass for an indefinite period 
of time ; and this is the niQst fortunate termination of all, though 
probably the least likely to occur. 

Can fie . — We know so little of the mechanism of conception, 
that it would be idle and unprofitable to speculate deeply on the 
causes that may produce this deviation from Nature’s established 
institutions. Explanations have been offered, founded on original 
eonfonpation, pathological changes, and accidental occurrences. 
It has been noticed by BreschetJ and Campbell § that the uterus 


* In Porfect’8 case, altliougli tbo motion of tho child ceased at the end of 
nine inoutba, no uterine action was established; but this is unusual. Vol. ii. 
p. 1C4. 

t The immense quantity of blood which is effused into tho peritoneal cavity 
from the rupture of a cyst that had contained an extra uterine ovum, even of 
very small dimensioiiB, cannot but excite astonishment; more especially as iu 
l upture of the uterus, when the fmtus has arrived at maturity, the hasmorrhage is 
comparatively trilling. For instance, in the Transactions of tho Royal Society of 
KiUiiburgh, 1800, the ovum being tho size of a bean, four pints were effused ; in the 
Archiv. General. Jan. 1838, the ovum under two months, between three and four 
pounds were found; iu Loud. Mod. Gazette, vol. vii., the ovum ten weeks, six 
pounds ; in the British and Foreign Med. Review, vol. vi. 1837, the ovum the size 
of a walnut, two wasli-hand basins full ; in the Transiictions of a Society for the 
[mprovernent of Medical and Chirurgical Knowledge, vol. i., the ovum between 
Hix and seven weeks, a gallon ; and a case given by the late Dr. A. Duncan of Edin- 
burgh, tho ovum in the second month, between eight and ten pounds. I might 
quote very many more instances, where the quantity of blood discovered in the 
abdomen consequent on this accident was equally enormous, in reference to the early 
age of the ovum ; and indeed in those oases of ruptured cyst which I have witnessed, 
all who were present at the dissection were perfectly surprised at the immense loss 
which had taken place from the laceration of such apparently minute vessels. 

X Memoir in Report. Aiiat. Pliys. Pathol. &c. vol. i. § Memoir, p. 115. 
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of the infant frequently possesses somewhat of a bifurcated for- 
mation, such as is natural to the monkey ; and in a more striking 
degree to the female quadruped; and Iloehmerus, * * * * ** * * §§ Morgagni, 
and others 1 have observed it in the adult subject. This anato- 
mical formation has been supposed to favour the production of 
tubal or parietal extra-uterine impregnation. But almost all the 
cases on record have occurred to women who had previously borne 
a family ; and we should presume, if such a shape of the uterus 
disposed to it, that it would be more frequently met with in first 
pregnancies. 

Again, a morbid condition of that fallopian tube through wliicli 
the ovum is passing, has been supposed to explain it ; sucli as 
an impervious state taking place after conception ; a contraction 
of its calibre, owing to engorgement of its lining membrane, or 
spasm of its fibres, or paralysis affecting its structure ; and it 
has been attributed to disease existing in the coats of the ovum 
itself. 

Among the accidental occurrences much importance has been 
attached to mental agitation on the part of the woman, while in 
•the enjoyment of the conjugal embrace; and some cases are 
recorded, in which this kregularity^has followed a shock or 
surprise received in coitiL Thus a case by the late Baudelocque 
was supposed to have depended on the woman’s hearing, while 
in the embraces of her lover, somebody trying to enter tlie 
apartment. § Another very similar is also reported ; i| and a third 
where the woman experienced much alarm by a stone being 
thrown through the window of her chamber during the time of 
connexion ; IF but it is very doubtful in m} mind whether sucli a 
cause could produce the effect now' under consideration. The 
fact, however, of a large relative proportion of unmarried females 
having become the subjects of the complaint, * * would afford some 
foundation for the idea taken up by Astruc, tt dosephus, 1 1 and 
Burdach,§§ that such persons are more liable to be afflicted with 
extra-uterine gestations, than women of regular habits and steady 
character. 

* Fas, ii. Obs. 6. + Epist. iii. art. %\, 

i Archiv. Gen. vol. xi. 1826. Med. Chinirgical Transactions, vol. xvii. p. 73 i. 

§ Diet, des Sciences Med. vol. xix. p. 399. 

II Lallemand, Nouv, Jour, de Med. vol. ii. p. 320. 

Archiv, Gener. vol. xxviil p, 208. 

** Campbell, Memoir, p, 108/ says, that out of a series of fiftoen cases, five were 
single women : certainly a large proportion. 

ft Traits dee Maladies des Femmes, 1765, vol. iv. p. 106. 

^4: Ueber die Schwangerschaft ausserhalb der Gebarmutter, p. 57. 

§§ Physiol, traduit de I’Allemand par Jourdan, 1838, vol. ii. p. 35. In the original 
German edition of J828, vol. ii. p. 10. Montgomery, in a case reported by Jackson 
in the Dublin Med. Journal, vol. ii. for 1833, p, 137, thinks that a blow received on 
the abdomen shortly after conception, produced such a degree of inflammation and 
engorgeMcnt, as to arrest the ovule in its transit from the ovarium. 
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Symptoms , — The symptoms are at first very indefinite and 
obscure; they are generally those of incipient pregnancy; the 
licenses become suppressed ; the breasts enlarge ; and the areolae 
are more evident ; there is morning sickness ; but more local pain 
is felt ; and this pain is referred to one point of the side, mostly 
low down, within one or other ilium. It may depend on inflam- 
mation, or perhaps, which is more probable, on the cyst not 
yielding kindly to the growing ovum. In some instances, indeed, 
the i)aticnts have enjoyed uninterrupted good health, until a 
period nearly approaching the full term of ordinary gestation, but 
this is not common. If the child continues to live, it quickens ; 
but the motion is also felt more on one side than the other, and is 
usually attended with much suffering; the patient increases in 
size, and is satisfied she is pregnant. Sometimes the child’s 
limbs can be traced tlirough the parietes of the abdomen, espe- 
cially in conception of the belly. The catamenia haye been 
known to continue with regularity for the first five or six months; 
but more usually, when the/e has been any coloured discharge 
from the vagina, it has appeared at uncertain intervals, has been 
profuse in quantity, and attended with the expulsion of coagula ; 
sometimes, indeed, with masses of fleshy substances that have 
been mistaken for moles, or with portions of what has been 
considered the placenta. These phenomena have given rise to 
the belief that the patients liad miscarried. The bowels are usually 
constipated, after four or five months ; and the urine is passed 
frequently, and with pain. 

On making an examination per vaginam, the os uteri may be 
felt easily, or it may be raised so high by a portion of the child’s 
body occupying the i)elvis, as to be beyond the reach of the finger; 
and if it can be touched, the uterus will be found unimpregnated, 
though rather larger and heavier than in its virgin state ; with the 
cervix not at all, or but slightly, developed. A foot or hand, or 
the head of the child, or some other portion of its body, may occa- 
sionally be felt through the coats of the vagina.* After the child’s 

* An unmarried woman, an out-patient at the London Hospital, was referred to 
me by the surgeon under whose care she was placed, for my opinion. Suspecting 
sho was pregnant, I required to make ai vaginal examination. I found the os uteri 
canted high up, behind the symphysis pubis, the uterus uuimpregnated, and a 
taimour in the pelvis between the rectum, and vagina, which I had ao difficulty 
ju recognising as the head of a foetus of about six or seven months’ ago. I could 
feci the anterior fontanolle distinctly, and on steady pressure being applied to the 
most solid part of the tumour, an indentation was caused, which, however, dis- 
appeared v/ith a smart rebound, when the finger was withdrawn, exactly as the 
lufnes of the cranium of a premature foetus would do. I desired her to come to 
the hospital again, intending, in the mean time, to make arrangements for her 
admission into the house. This she imhesitatingly promised to do; but she never 
returned ; and 1 have heard nothing of her since. I had requested one of the 
pupils to take down her address ; and caused inquiry to be made ft>r her, as she did 
not return ; the address, however, proved fictitious. 


X X 
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death, and when the efforts made by the uterus to expel it have 
ceased, which are evidenced by the spasmodic pains that I have 
already mentioned, accompanied by some sanguineous dischargp, 
milk is generally secreted in the breasts, but it rapidly disappears; 
the abdomen after a time diminishes somewhat in size ; and the 
tumour may remain without any alteration in its tolume, pro- 
ducing little or no distress ; or the w^oinan may gradually become 
larger in her person even after the child has ceased to live, in 
consequence of the secretion of an increased quantity of fluid, as 
I have known happen in two cases. If putrefaction, however, 
takes place, symptoms of general abdominal inflammation super- 
vene ; and when the ulcerative process is established, it is attended 
with extreme depression, small quick pulse, hurried and painful 
respiration, entire loss of appetite, great emaciation, hectic fever, 
absence of sleep, vomiting and purging. Together with the 
faeces, pus, and large quantities of most offensive putrid mat- 
ter, are from time to time evacuated, consisting of the flesh in 
a semi-fluid state ; and shortly a few foetal bones are also observed 
to pass. This may, perhaps, give the first indication of the true 
nature of the case ; and the patient's size diminishes in propor- 
tion as the evacuations are coi)ious. Should she bear up against 
the weakening effects of such destructive actions, the whole 
contents of the sac will be ex2)elled Heriatim, the time occupied 
varying exceedingly, but generally lasting over some months ; 
and when they have entirely passed, the healing i)rocess is set uj), 
and the patient may be restored to comparative health. Some- • 
times there is but one communication established with the 
alimentary canal, at others there are two or three ; sometimes, 
also, ulceration takes place between the sac and the uterus, or 
vagina ; at others, again, the adhesion is formed between the sac 
and the abdopiinal parietes, the contents point as an abscess, and 
are evacuated externally. I am i)retty well persuaded that those 
cases on record, in wliich it is supposed that a foetus lay for an 
indefinite period in utero, without being expelled, or that it had died 
in the womb, and had made its way in time outwardly by ulcera- 
tion,* were indeed instances of different varieties of extra-uterine 
gestation. 

Should the cyst burst, a very different train of symptoms from 
those above mentioned show themselves. It is probable that tlic 
patient may have considered she was advancing in healthy preg- 
nancy; and no indication may have appeared to lead to the 
knowledge that tWs seriousipegalarity existed, beyond some 
occasional pains TOrft could ^lft easily be accounted for ; wlien 
she is suddenly seized with most violent crami^ in the side of 
the abdomen, bearing more the character of colic than any other 

* See Mt-mman’s Memoit* on Retroveruiou of iho UteruB, 1810, i>. 45 el seq. 
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kind of pain. From that moment the vital powers begin to flag, 
and a state of extreme depression soon comes on. The symptoms, 
hidced, of hajmorrhage, one after the other, appear, (in addition to 
the excruciating abdominal suffering,) until she sinks, within a 
few hours of the rupture taking place ; for very rarely indeed has 
recovery happened under such circumstances. We cannot be 
surprised at the violence of the symptoms, when we reflect that 
they are occasioned by the combined influence of internal heemo- 
rrhage, laceration, and the effusion of a large quantity of blood 
into the delicate and higlily sensitive peritoneal cavity.* * * § 

Treatment — Our treatment must depend entirely on the 
symptoms, and must be directed towards the relief of pain, and 
assisting Nature in her efforts to get rid of the offending mass. 
The bladder must be particularly attended to. The pain may be 
relieved by opiates, and perhaps by local blood-letting ; and 
Nature may be assisted in keeping up the strength by tonic 
* medicines, good diet, wine, and cordials, during the process of 
putrefaction and ulceration. Should any of the bones, in their 
passage tlnougli the rectum, become fixed in that bowel, which is 
very likely to happen with the broad bones of the skull, the 
femur, and some others — as indeed I have myself known, — they 
may be carefully removed, cither by the fingers, or a pair of 
forceps. It has been recommended — the child being still alive — 
that an incision should be made, either tlirough the vagina upon 
the head, breech, or foot, (provided either of these parts could be 
•felt low down in the pelvis, and the nature of the case admitted of 
no doubt,) or through the abdominal muscles ; and that the child 
should be extracted by the forceps or hand, for the sake of its 
])reservation. Both these operations have been carried into effect. 
Lauverjatt relates a case, in which the foetus was extracted by 
incision through the vagina, and the woman recovered. Delisle + 
gives one in which it was extracted alive by cutting through the 
vagina. The woman died in a quarter of an hour, and the child 
in less than an hour after its birth. Another is given in the 
Archives Gencrales, in which the child was extracted living ; but 
the mother died on the fourth day.§ One case is recorded in 
wliich both the mother and infant were saved 1| by a similar 

* It would aeom that nipture of tho sao is not invariably fatal, as a case given by 
Tiigleby (Edinb. Med. Surg. Journal, vol, xlii. p. 368), —in wliich no doubt existed in 
hiB mind that the cyst suiTOuuding an ovum in tho sixth or seventh week had given 
way, and the lady recovered — would prove. Another case is related in Med. Phys. 
Joiiru. vol. lix. p. 377, in which the patient survived five, f^^ths after the bursting 
i)r uhieratioii of a, cyst that htul contained monthl^|ilstus. 

t Do la M(5d. Opdral., tom. i. p. 13(j. A sMriar case is recorded in the Journal des 
S<^*avan3, 1722. 

X Ihillotin do la Socidtd Med. d’Einulation, for May and Juno, 1818. 

§ Vol. xxi. p. 2S6. 

II Loud. Med. llopo.^. vol. xil p. 211; from tho New York Med. Uopositoiy. 

X X 2 
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operation. The last, I believe, of this kind put on record is 
given by Baudelocque.* The child having been extracted by the 
vagina, breathed once. The placenta was torn away piecemeal ; 
and the woman died of hffiinorrhage almost immediately. 

In many instances the abdominal parietes have been divided, 
and the festal body extracted in that manner ; but in by far the 
greater number of these cases suppuration had occurred, and an 
ulcer had been previously formed by Nature for the evacuation 
of the offending body; the operation tlien merely consisted in 
enlarging the aperture thus spontaneously made. Campbell I* 
gives us some valuable information on this subject, and appends 
full references as authorities for his statement. He tells us, 

“ That of thirty cases in which gastrotomy was performed, or the 
breach dilated, twenty-eight patients recovered. In twelve cases 
of gastrotomy, performed after the suppurative process was well 
advanced, ten of the operations were successful. Of nine women 
operated on, however, during the existence of foetal life, or soon 1 
after its extinction, the whole died. By these fifty- one operations, 
only two children were preserved ; and in one of these, even, the 
details are too marvellous for belief.” I shall add another of 
complete success, as far as the mother was concerned,! that came 
under my notice, which Campbell has not quoted, because it 
involves many points of great interest. 

A woman who had been ten years married, but never pregnant 
before, considered that she fell vnth child towards the end of 
July, 1834. She had all the symptoms of pregnancy — suspension' 
of the catamenia, morning sickness, enlargement of the breasts, 
deeply shaded areola, and a secretion of milky fluid. At the end 
of September her abdomen had acquired a considerable increase 
of size ; but it was observed that she was larger on the left side 
than the right. She became now subject to occasional spasmodic 
pains in the back and epigastric region, so violent as to cause 
syncope, and deprive her of all consciousness while they lasted. 
She thought she felt the movements of the cliild in October, but 
in November she had no doubt of it ; and they became progres- 
sively more perceptible to her. Her size had so rapidly increased, 
that at the end of January she was as large as most women at the 
full term of pregnancy^^At the end of April she was seized witli 
periodical uterine pairdwtt with much expulsive effort, and 
considerable discharge*ihostly sanguineous ; — together with the 
fluid discharge some “ j^^ffiijg^pJlJiatters ” were evacuated from the 

* Journal des Oonnois. AL^'cales, Janvier, 1842; transcribed in Med. Surg. Journ. 
April, 1843, p, 609. 

+ Memoir, p. 160. 

Z See Medical Gazette, vol, xvii. p. 109, Nov. 7, 1836 ; whore the case is reported 
more at length by Mr. Hutchinson. 
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uterus. She considered herself in labour, especially as she cal- 
culated that she had now arrived at the close of pregnancy. The 
pains continued more or less for nearly three weeks, during which 
time she suffered at intervals great agony from the restlessness of 
the child ; and then its movements ceased to be felt altogether. 
Still, however, her abdomen progressively enlarged, and her legs 
became oedematous. From the end of May she gradually wasted 
in the arms and bosdhi, but the abdomen did not decrease in the 
least. She continued to get worse till July 9th, when my father 
saw her in consultation with Mr. Hutchinson, who had lately 
been attending her. She was then much emaciated : the .pulse 
115; respiration laborious, with a sense of suffocation, when 
recumbent ; tongue dry and furred ; there was always a disagree- 
able taste in the mouth ; a frequent vomiting of white frothy 
fluid ; pain in the back ; obstinate constipation ; constant desire 
to pass urine, which was voided in small quantities at a time ; 
and its evacuation afforded only a temporary relief from the 
painful sense of distension under which she suffered. She tad 
frequent forcing and bearing-down pains, with cramps in the 
legs; and her nights were disturbed and sleepless. The abdomen 
was much distended, partly by a solid body, and partly by a large 
quantity of fluid, whose presence was indicated by distinct fluc- 
tuation. On examination vaginam, a large tumour was felt 
between that canal and the rectum, while the os uteri was forced 
upwards and forwards, behind the pubes, its fundus being directed 
backwards. 

My father, knowing how prone women are to be deceived re- 
garding the movement of a child as an indication of pregnane}^ 
and tiding into consideration that the abdomen had been en- 
larging since the movements ceased, looked upon the case as one 
of ovarian disease of that mixed character which is often met with, 
the gland being converted, partly into a solid tumour, and partly 
into one or more cysts containing fluid; and he recommended 
tapping. As the case, however, presented some obscurity, he 
requested me to see her with him before the operation was per- 
formed. This I did on the 12th ; and coincided in the opinion 
of the existence of ovarian disease ; but I thought the sensation 
of fluctuation too distinct for the fluid, to be inclosed within a 
cyst ; and therefore regarded it as a ovarian tumour, com- 
bined with ascites. As the sense of suffocation was most distress- 
ing, I advised that the fluid shouJlj^b?^.S®t out with as little delay 
as possible; and in the propriety doing so Mr. Hutchinson 
concurred. The operation of tapping was performed on the 15th 
in my presence ; the trochar was introduced in the linea alba, 
about tw'o inches above tlie umbilicus, where the abdomen was 
most prominent; and six pints of a thick, sizy, chocolate-coloured 
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fluid escaped, possessing an unpleasant, though not highly fcetid, 
odour. She was instantly relieved from the suffocating sensa- 
tions. The character of the fluid surprised me, as I was pre- 
viously impressed with the idea that it. was contained within the 
peritoneal sac ; the aperture did not heal ; and an oozing of the 
same kind of matter continued, which, however, became by 
degrees, in a few days, offensively foetid. A fortnight after the 
operation a small lock of fine, silky, fcetaFhair w^as evacuated. 

When this was shown to me I was convinced that we had been 
mistaken in regarding the case as simple ovarian disease ; and 
that it really was one of extra-uterine gestation. From this 
time pieces of the same kind of hair passed repeatedly, as well 
as globules of oil, and small portions of cuticle in a putrid 
state, with some pieces of membrane, tliat the woman likened 
to the intestines of an infant, as she could draw them out to 
a considerable length by her fingers, but which were parts of 
the amnion and chorion. The general bulk of the abdomen 
was, of course, much lessened; but a hard, solid substance 
remained; and the fcetal head could be traced occupying the 
left hypochondrium. 

She went on much in the same way through August, but by 
the middle of September the symptoms were much aggravated ; 
she was then suffering exceedingly from constitutional irritation; 
the pulse was never under 120 ; and she had completely lost 
her appetite, which she attributed to the effluvium of the offensive 
matter that was constantly escaping through the wound. On 
Sej)tember 21, 1 again met Mr. Hutcliinson ; and he proposed 
to remove the child by incision. To this I at first objecJ,cd, 
fearing, in her almost hectic condition, she would not survive the 
extensive incision necessary for its extraction, and thinking that 
its body must be so far decomposed as to oblige us to introduce 
the hand frequently into the abdomen, in order to get the whole 
away. I recommended, however, that the opening should be 
slightly enlarged, both with the view of giving a more free exit 
to the fluid, as also that we might examine by the finger more 
accurately the degree of decomposition that had taken place. On 
the 22nd, Mr. Hutchinson enlarged the opening by means of a 
bistoury to the extent o f tjjgp inches, and the foetal body was found 
to retain much greater iM^eBS and solidity than was anticipated. 
One objection^ therefor^w"^ thg removal of the dead mass had 
vanished; but tne othei^^still Jfemained. Under these circum- 
stances it was agreed to seek the opinion of a consulting surgeon, 
whose advice was to regulate our future proceedings. Mr. Mayo 
met us on the next day, and Mr. Margetson also kindly gave us 
his assistance. It was now agreed that the artificial removal 
offered the best chance to the poor patient, and the operation was 
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undertaken by Mr. Hutchinson immediately. H^e enlarged the 
incision upwards and downw^ds to the extent of about five 
i;iches. Mr. Mayo then introduced his hand to remove the child, 
and grasped an upper extremity, which he brought out of the 
wound. The transverse position of the foetus, however, prevented 
its being extracted by that member : the arm was therefore 
quickly separated at the shoulder ; and I passed my hand into 
the cavity, and having immediately met with the feet, drew the 
trunk forth by their agency. It being discovered that the head 
was too large to pass entire, a scalpel was thrust into the cranium 
through the lambdoidal suture ; a quantity of very offensive gas 
instantly escaped, the bones collapsed, and the head passed 
readily. ^ 

The removal of the child was followed by a flow of the same 
kind of offensive, brown, putrid fluid which had before escaped. 
The fimis was divided ; a portion of it, with some of the mem- 
branes of the ovum, was left hanging out of the wound. As upon 
gently pulling at the funis, the placenta did not part from its 
attachment to the bowels, no attempt was then made to take it 
away. The w'ound was dressed witli a strip or two of adhesive 
plaister, and poulticed ; an opening being left at the lower part, to 
l)erinit the escape of the fluid still within tlie cyst. 

Tlie o2^eration did not occupy more than five minutes, and was 
borne by the patient with great fortitude ; indeed it did not appear 
to be very painful. No vessel was divided that required to be 
secured ; though a slight faintness came on soon after its com- 
pletion. The foetus was as large as an ordinary one at full time ; 
and the cuticle was perfect except on the scalp, where it had 
entirely separated, and over the vertebrae, and the joints of the 
fingers and toes, which were also denuded. 

On the next day she exj^ressed herself as much relieved ; had 
passed a good night ; the pulse was 115 ; no rigor, nor sickness, 
nor pain, nor tension of the abdomen. The bladder had acted 
two or three times ; and a natural motion had been voided. A 
larger portion of the membranes was ];)rotruding from the wound, 
than was hanging out the day Before ; she complained of feeling 
liungry ; the dressings were not disturbed ; she was allowed a 
little broth. 

On the 25th she was still better, ^pUjad slept well ; the pulse 
had fallen to 100 ; the bowels and njA had acted; the fluid 
discharge since yesterday had tJSSng ; buCthere was a con- 
siderable portion of the placehta offering itself at the wound. 
The whole of this organ was drawn away most easily by a pair of 
forceps : it was perfectly putrid ; tlie cellular web having been 
entirely destroyed ; and the vessels, separated from each other, 
hung down like a bundle of strings. It had the aj^pearance. 
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indeed, of having been a long time macerated in water. It was 
smaller than a uterine placent^ About a pint of foetid fluid 
followed its extraction. 

From tliis date she continued steadily to improve, the dis- 
charge varying daily from about four to eight ounces, but still 
very foetid in character. Not a single bad symptom appeared till 
October 2, when she complained of slight gastric uneasiness, 
which she attributed to having eaten some turnips. To relieve 
this a mild dode of compound decoction of aloes was administered ; 
it produced, however, so much purging, that it was necessary to 
control it J)y an astringent, which w^as easily effected. The wound 
at this time was very much contracted, and the edges were granu- 
lating kindly. 

No farther bad symptoms appeared till the 8th, when she was 
attacked with constant pain on the right side of the abdomen, 
extending from the ribs to the spine of the ilium, and the least 
pressure caused an aggravation; there was also sympathetic fever. 
The discharge from the wound had become altered both in colour 
and smell ; it was now yellowish, as if bile was mixed with it, and 
it possessed a slight ftecal odour. Pressure on the right side of 
the abdomen produced an increase of this new discharge through 
the wound, as also an evacuation of gas. It was quite clear that 
an opening had been made by ulceration into some part of the 
intestinal canal, because, independently of the appearance of the 
discharge, its odour, and the escape of gas, for two successive days 
some currants, which she had taken in a pudding some days 
before, passed tlarough the wound. Fomentations relieved tlie pain, 
and saline medicines seemed to allay the fever. She again began 
to mend, though facculent matter passed occasionally through 
the incision. The size of the aperture gradually diminished ; 
her countenance improved; her appetite returned; and all the 
natural functions seemed to be properly performed. On tlie 20th 
the opening had contracted to about half an inch ; the discharge 
consisted entirely of pus, and that in small quantity, from the 
granulating surface ; the flaccidity of the abdominal parietes, 
consequent on the extraction of the child, had quite disappeared ; 
she had been able to sit up, dressed, for two or three hours daily 
without fatigue ; wid c^j^Lwalk w^hodt pain. She regained her 
strength, flesh, and coMb^ months from 

the operation menstruated. Shenas never been impregnated 
since. Indeed, soon after her recoveiy she was obliged to sepa- 
rate from her husband, through his ill-usage. She now has the 
appearance of a woman in ordinary health.* 

* CyprianuB (Epiatola ad Thomam Milington) was among the first who removed a 
feetua from the abdomen by incision, towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
His patient had three children after ; once a single birth, and once twins. 
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One circumstance worthy of note in this case is the fact, that 
although the foetus remained within the abdomen nearly three 
i]iouilis subsequently to its death, putrefaction did not commence 
until after the trochar had been used, and the external air conse- 
quently admitted into the cyst wherein it lay. Another is the 
woman’s enlarging in size, apparently dependent on an increased 
secretion of fluid within the cyst, after the child’s death. A third, 
the facility with which the placenta was separated from its attach- 
]nont on the second day after the operation, althoif^h we could not 
detach it at the time ; and a fourth, the slight constitutional dis- 
turbance that was set up as a consequence of such an extensive 
incision ; in fact, the patient was better for some days after the 
removal of the child than she had been for a long time before ; 
and this would incline us to believe that the peritoneal cavity was 
not exposed ; but tliat that delicate membrane was protected by 
adliesive lymph thrown out around the ovum, forming a complete 
shut sac. 

The history of this case, as well as those referred to by Camp- 
bell, would dispose us .to .think favourably of gastrotomy after the 
foetus was dead, and putrefaction had commenced ; but the result 
of the cases on record, in which attempts were made to save the 
child’s life by operation, would teach us that such a proceeding is 
almost always fatal to the mother, and should therefore not be 
entertained. At the same time I would beg to impress my 
readers with the necessity qf forming an acourate diagnosis 
before the knife is used ; since it has happened that the abdomen 
has been laid open with the view of removing an extra-uterine 
foetus, supposed to be lodging there, when the hard tumour was 
discovered to consist of nothing more than a collection of indu- 
rated fasces.* 

It cannot be necessary to lay down any rule of treatment for 
those cases in which the cyst bursts and the contents pass into 
the abdominal cavity ; because such are almost always rapidly 
fatal ; and because it is evident that stimulants, and opiates, with 
the application of warmth to the extremities, when tliey are below 
the natural temperature, — such means indeed as are most likely 
to allay pain, and sustain the sinking powers, — ai*e those remedies 
that would occur to every oi^s mind^^ the most appropriate, 
howuver little good might ll^^pecteShwbm them. Nor do I 
think it reejuisite to treat ofihe management of those cases in 
which the foetus dies and remains an innocuous mass within tlie 
abdomen ; because no specific plan can be laid down, nor any 
instructions given beyond tlie general direction to combat what- 
ever morbid symptoms may arise by the means most suitable to 
allay them. 

* This case occurred in Berlin in 1828 ; see Siebold’s Journal, vol. ix. p. 737. 
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I have personally known fourteen cases of extra-uterine con- 
ception, and the result of these cases is the following : — In four 
instances death took place from a rupture of the sac and interntil 
hsemorrhage, evidenced by dissection — three were tubal varieties, 
and one parietal. In five cases death occurred during the process 
of ulceration for the purpose of evacuating the sac — four of these 
were abdominal, and one parietal ; — the case, indeed, detailed in 
full above. One of these five women sank, worn out by diarrhoea 
and low fever, IRfteen months after the death of her fcetus within 
her, which lived till the completion of nine months from concep- 
tion. I saw her first about six weeks after its death, and pro- 
nounced the case to be one of extra-uterine pregnancy. She was 
then, however, walking about the house, apparently iii good 
health, and I did not think it right to recommend any operation 
for its removal at that time. I requested her medical attendant 
to watch her closely, and on the first symptoms of any irritative 
fever or abdominal distress to apprise me of it. I saw her occa- 
sionally, though, as she lived some little distance from London, 
rarely. In three months she began to increase in size, evidently 
from an augmentation in the quantity of the fluid contained in the 
abdomen, and as the accumulation distressed her it was thought 
right, in about three weeks more, to tap her. Nearly a pint of 
dai’k fluid was evacuated with relief ; and for seven months she 
continued to perform her domestic duties regularly; but about 
eleven months -after my first visit the symptoms which I had 
expected showed tliemselves. Her attendant now strongly urged 
the propriety of an operation, which was perseveringly objected 
to, both by herself and her husband ; and he, therefore, did not 
think it worth while to inform me of her altered condition. 
Obstinate diarrhoea came on, which rapidly destroyed her. Dis- 
section discovered a full-grown, well-developed foetus in the 
abdominal cavity, which had undergone a certain amount of 
putrefaction. Thus the correctness of the diagnosis was verified ; 
and I have little doubt she would have suiwived, if she had 
allowed the foetus to be extracted by incision.* Four women re- 
covered — two, in whom the bones have passed per anum ; one, who 
is still I believe alive, with the foetus, conceived many years ago, 
remainiiig within her^and the fourth, whose case I have given at 
length, where the wi^ extracted from thq abdomen by 

incision. Another, the" patifnV for whom I was consulted ten 
•years since at the London Hospital ; and in which case Nature 
had not then made any effort to get rid of the child, whose subse- 
quent history 1 am not acquainted with. 

* This case will bo found reported by me more at length in the Med. Times and 
OiLzetto fur Nov. 13, 1852, p* 4S1. 
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ABORTION. 

Defiuitioii . — By abortion or miscarriage, is meant the prema* 
tnre ex])ulsion of the contents of the gravid womb, before the 
term of gestation is completed; and the process, like that of 
labour, is perfected by the action of the uterine litres. 

1 ])i’opose to consider abortion under two principal divisions 
llui hrst embracing those cases which are unattended with dan- 
gerous hsemorrhage, — and the second, those in which the loss of 
blood is so great as to cause alarm. I shall also follow Denman’s 
arrangement, considering miscarriages of the first six months as 
abortions, and those of the last three as premature labour. This 
is by no means an arbitrary division, or one practically useless, as 
there are^many remedial means which can be applied under a 
miscarriage of the last three months of utero- gestation, if they 
should be found necessary — such as the introduction of the hand, 
for the removal of tlie contents of the gravid womb-— which are 
l)erfectly inadmissible in the first ^ix ; and, on tire contrary, there 
are many means which we may rely on witli some assurance of 
success during the first six months of pregnancy, which we should 
be blameable in trusting to entirely in the last three ; so that it 
embraces a practical point of no little consequence ; and I there- 
fore would limit the term abortion to a case where the contents of 
the womb are thrown off previously to the completion of six 
months. Most of the continental authors divide the premature 
expulsion of the ovum into three heads; — abortion, when it 
occurs within sixteen weeks ; miscarriage, when within seven 
months ; and premature labour, when between that perjypd and 
the full term. Khoederor* classes all cases before seven months 
as abortions or miscarriages, all after as premature labours ; 
because the child has hut little chance of living before that time ; 
and Rigby t follows him for the same reason. 

History, — All women are subject to abort; hut it is more 
frequently observed among the higher classes, in those who lead 
a luxurious life, than amgng the hard-working population. 
Labouring women are, indeed, much njQJI exposed to accidental 
causes of nitecarriage than thojsc in the better circles ; 

but this liability in the one is more than compensated for by the 
excitability of the nervous system, and the high degree of sensi- 
tiveness, consequent on the life of refinement and indolence 
led by the other. There is no animal whose habits we are 
acquainted with, that may not lose the fruit of conception prema- 

* Elem. Artis Obstetr. cap. zxiii. parag. 716. 

t Lib. of Mod. Yol. vi. pr80. 
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turely. To the domestic it occurs much more frequently than to 
those in a wild state ; and I think we should find, that, in an 
uncivilised condition of human society, abolition would be com- 
paratively rare. 

The process of abortion consists of two parts — the separation 
of the ovum from its uterine attachment, and its expulsion from 
the uterine cavity. The separation is attended with some loss of 
blood, the expulsion with pain. The embryo may be thrown off 
at any period of utero-gestation, the process being completed by 
uterine action. The ovum may pass whole from the uterus, and 
this is generally the case in the early weeks ; or the membranous 
cyst may burst, the foetus may be expelled first, and the placenta 
afterwards ; as usually happens at a more advanced stage. 

The vitality of the ovum may have been destroyed some hours, 
days, or weeks, previously to its expulsion, or it may be actually 
alive at the moment it is thrown off. It is a matter of great con- 
sequence, whenever abortion is threatened, that we should be able 
to ascertain, if possible, whether the ovum be living or dead : be- 
cause, if we were assured that it still retained its vitality, it would 
be our duty, for^he sake of its preservation, to endeavour to carry 
the patient on to her full period ; unless, indeed, her existence 
were endangered ; but, on tlie contrary, if we were certain the 
ovum was lifeless, there would be no object in preserving it within 
the uterine cavity ; by so doing, indeed, we might originate many 
evils : — the mass might putrefy ; — it would, at any rate, act as a 
foreign and offending body ; and it might possibly be converted 
into a mole, or become a nidus for hydatidinous formations. From 
the opportunities I have had of examining different ova that have 
passed under abortion, I am persiiad^ that their death has in 
most i^tances preceded their expulsion, since I have found their 
structure generally imperfect, or their organization diseased. 
The uncertainty then that^ must exist in our mind as to whether 
the ovum were alive o^dead, in any case we may be called upon 
to treat, is a strong reiteon w% we should be most guarded in any 
prognosis we give as to the probability of warding off a threatened 
miscarriage. In the latter months the sensations communicated 
to the mother by the motion of the. foetal limbs will be our most 
sure guide to ||j^termine that the foetus is alive. We may also, 
if we have gained the requisitej^gree of tact, acquire the same 
information by the stethoscopJ^Bp in the early weeks of preg- 
nancy, before quickening has 4Bfelf^lace, neither of these means 
of diagnosis will serve our purpose. 

We judge, then, of the death of the young ovum by the sym- 
pathetic irritations of pregnancy being suddenly suspended. The 
cessation of the mor^rng sickness is one of the most common 
accompaniments of lost vitality^in the ovum. It will happen tliat 
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a patient who has been regularly attacked by morning sickne8S*up 
to a certain day, on rising from her bed finds herself freed from 
the inconvenience; and it does not again appear: she considers 
this a fi)rtunate occurrence, and congratulates herself that she is 
no longer subject to the annoyance. If this cessation has been 
gradual, and has occurred about the time of quickening, we may 
supj)ose that its disappearance is attributable to a natural cause, 
since the vomiting, altliough it might have been troublesome 
before, almost always gives way near the middle period of ges- 
tation ; but if it cease suddenly, about the end of the second or 
third month, instead of viewing it in a favourable light, we** ought 
to I’egard it with suspicion and anxiety ; because the circumstance 
will very probably depend on the death’ of the ovum. The sudden 
loss of the other sympathetic irritations connected with pregnancy 
— such as toothache, or the increased secretion of saliva, — vindi- 
cate also that vitality is destroyed ; and if with these prominent 
marks, the breasts become flaccid, and the milky secretion (pro- 
vided there has been any) is no longer formed ; if the lower 
abdomen should become smaller instead of increasing; if the 
patient complains of feeling a sensation of weight in the hypo- 
gastric region, to which she was previously a stranger, little 
doubt can remain that gestation is arrested by the ovum having 
perished. 

The ovum may be expelled from the uterine cavity at any 
period subsequently to its death. It is sometimes retained many 
weeks after it has lost its life ; but it is a very unusual, and 
certainly an abnormal occurrence, for an ovum to continue dead 
in the womb beyond nine months from conception. I have often 
known one that had pe^hed early in gestation lie in uterOy 
without producing any serious symptoms, until the natur^ term 
of healthy gestation was completed ; but very seldom indeed have 
1 had reason to believe that the ordinaiy period of pregnancy had 
been passed. It is worthy of remark thatj^wever late it may be 
retained, putrefaction does not take plaW in it so long as it 
remains whole, and unbroken. 

If the conception have been originally twin, both ova may be 
thrown off together, or one may be expeUed and the other 
retained for some hours, or weeks, or perhaps^*imjen to the end 
of gestation. Numerous caset on record, wmse one has 
slipped away, as it were, duri^^m^ early weeks of pregnancy, — 
being expelled with scarcely effort, — andf another has 

^been carried on to maturity.* 

* This occurrence was known to the ancients ; for in Pliny, (Nat. His. Lib, vil 
Cup. 10,) we find “ Vopiwos appellabarU e geminis, qui retenti uteiro nasecrentvir, alttro 
mterempto dbwtu'* ft should bo kept in mind, as it elucidate cases that other- 

wise would appear inexplicable. For example, if a patient consult us, as has happened 
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Abortion is always accompanied with loss of blood, to a greater 
or less extent ; sometimes the quantity which flows away amount, s 
to a fearful hemorrhage, at others there is little more tliaii a few 
stains. 

The time occupied by an abortion varies exceedingly; occa- 
sionally tlie entire process will be completed in an hour, or even 
less; at other times, many days, or some weeks, may elapse, 
before the uterus has got rid of its whole contents. The expulsion 
of the ovum is always followed by some sanguineous discharge, 
of a similar character to the lochia subsequent to labour. 

Sometimes, though this may be considered as an exception to 
the general rule, the suffering under abortion is very great, the 
pain being even more than the same patient has ever experienced 
in labour at full time. And this may be explained not only upon 
the unusual acuteness of the nervous sensibility then perhaps 
existing, but also on the indisposition that the undeveloped cervix 
evinces to relax and open. In the early period of pregnancy this 
part of the uterine structure consists of a lengthened and rigid 
canal, which is evidently intended by Nature to stand as a pro- 
tecting and preservative i^ower, against the sudden passage of the 
young ovum from its uterine nest. It therefore resists tlie efforts 
made by the expulsive action of the organ ; and if overcome by 
the pertinacity of the contractile forces, it yields at last unwil- 
lingly, and with evident reluctance. It is this indisposition to 
open which causes the ovum so often to be detained in its transit, 
after having been entirely separated from its uterine attachment; 
and' in which case its removal by the finger is so easily accom- 
idished, and so frequently attended by much immediate benefit. 

We may consider abortion as either accidental or habitual ; it 
may be the result of sudden mental*motion, or some accident 
wliich the person has been subjected to ; or it may be habitual, 
and the patient may constantly about the same period of 

pregnancy, no cause being discoverable. When it is 

habitual, we usuafly^Pserve that it takes place between the end 
of the eighth and twelfth weeks ; and often at the period when 
the menses might have been next expected, if pregnancy had not 
interfered with their n^pturn. 

In those ca^^^jmere an ovum has been expelled three or four 
times mmin^ission, at the same period of pregnancy, we have 

to myself two onihree times, with a history such ns the following ; '' that she had mis- 
carried two or three months before, that her ordinary medical attendant had seen the 
ovnm, and bad assured her that it had passed; but that she wiis satisfied ho must 
have been mistaken ; for she was not only increasing regularly in size, but felt the 
movements of her infant distinctly ; we may clear up her doubts, and preserve her 
conbdenco in her previous adviser, by telling her that both he and she were right, 
and exphuning to her the true nature of the accident of which she has been the 
subject. 
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good reason to*attribute the occurrence to some agency referable 
to tlie maternal system ; because it is not likely that any morbid 
action would attack a number of successive ova exactly at the 
same epoch of their lives, so as to destroy them, and thus excite 
tlie uterus to expel them. This then should give us more con- 
fidence in insisting upon our preventive measures ; unless indeed 
we were aware of some change of structure existing in that 
particular uterus, or of some organic disease situated within the 
pelvis. 

Causes , — The causes of abortion are immediate, predisposing, 
and exciting. 

The immediate cause is contraction of the uterus : the uterine 
fibres, acting upon the ovum, protrude it forth through the dilated 
orifice ill the same way that they expel the mature foetus at the 
end of gestation. 

In many cases, no predisposing cause exists ; but the patient is 
subjected to one or more very evident exciting causes. Thus 
a woman in a state of good health, while gestation is proceeding 
regularly, receives a blo\Y, or meets with a fall, or becomes the 
subject of some violent mental agitation. These act as exciting 
causes, and produce uterine contraction. But where wc cannot 
trace any evident exciting cause, we may reasonably infer that 
there are some predisposing influences acting on tlie woman’s 
system ; and these are various and numerous. They may be 
local and general. Of the local, weakness of the uterine organ, 
induced by too frequent an indulgence in venery, by constant 
miscarriages, or by debilitating discharges, are perhaps the most 
usual ; prolapsus uteri is another, by no means rare. Adhesions, 
which the uterus may have contracted with other organs, as 
noticed by Madame Boivif^ may be considered both a predis- 
posing and exciting cause. This ingenious lady found, in^the 
course of her dissections, that in maaxy of those women w'ho 
always aborted when they arrived at a , particular period of 
pregnancy, the uterus had contracted adheitjons with the neigh- 
bouring viscera and the general pelvic cavity. If these adhesions 
with the bladder, rectum, or other organs, have taken place to 
any considerable extent, we can easily understand that it is 
impossible for the uterus to become evolved so perfectly and 
regularly as if it were free and unshackled : as it cafJsuipt enlarge, 
therefore, and will not remain stationary, wdiile the ovum lives 
and grows, it is compelled to contract, and aboiHon is the conse* 
(picnce. Indolent tumours, imbedded in the fleshy substance of 
the uterus, and tumours situated in the broad ligaments, may 
prevent the due evolution of the organ ; and they will probably 
also excite it to contract. 

Nor are the predisposing causes in the general system less 
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numerous or powerful : they consist principally iS circumstances 
of a debilitating nature, by which the system becomes undermined, 
the general health destroyed, and the functions of every other 
important organ, as well as of the uterus, more or less impaired. 
Under such a state, the foetus may die for want of sufficient 
nourishment ; or the uterine nerves, partaking of the general 
excitability of the whole nervous system, may induce a degree of 
irritability in the fibres, inconsistent with the continuance of 
gestation. An opposite state, however, to that of weakness may 
produce abortion : a highly plethoric condition of the system, or a 
local determination of blood to the uterus in too large a quantity, 
may prove the predisposing cause. Thus the tendency that 
women evince to abort about the time when the menses should 
have appeared, * is accounted for by the periodical uterine 
hypereemia, then existing, inducing an undue irritability of tlie 
nerves of tlie organ. Again, from the eighth to the twelfth wet'k 
of pregnancy the fcntal members are evolved in a comparatively 
greater degree than during any other similar period; and its body 
undergoes a greater proportionate change. It has been supi)ose(l, 
therefore, that at this time the blood is determined to the uterus 
in increased quantity; and upon tliis principle the fact of abortion 
more frequently taking place at this particular time than at any 
other has been explained. 

* Of the accidental or exciting causes, some originate in the 
mother, and others are referable to the ovum. Those that are 
referable to the ovum are diseases in its own structure; and 
these may exist either in the body of the embryo, or in some 
part of the appendages. In Plate 23, fig. 4, is delineated an 
ovum, whose coats are thickened, while the funis is mdematous, 
or, contains too large a quantity of^elatine ; which latter cir- 
■ ^^stance was most likely the cause of its death, by impeding 
thji'flow of blood through the vessels of the cord. Plate 89 is a 
specimen of what is called an apoplectic ovum, from a prepara- 
tion preserved in the London Hospital Museum. In this and 
similar instances the amnion and chorion are raised into irregular, 
knobby eminences, by a quantity of blood being extravasated 
below them, into the substance of what is to become the placenta; 
or between those membranes and the decidua. But less evident 
' and palpable causes of destruction may exist within its own 
system, such as some fault in the development or function of the 
ornphalo-mesenteric vessels, or in the umbilical circulation, or 
indeed in any of its organs subservient to nutrition or oxygen- 
ation. 

Of the exciting causes referable to the mother, palpitations 
and syncope are not uncommon ; for they sometimes continue so 
long, and to such aa intense degree, as to cause the death of the 
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child : partial separation also of the ovum from its uterine attach- 
ment will prove an exciting cause of miscarriage. If many of 
the fine villous prolongations, such as are delineated in figures 
1 and 2, plate 23, by which the ovum is sustained, beiMievered 
from the uterus before the placenta is formed, abortion will very 
likely occur. The accident may be occasioned by external force 
— such as falls, blows, violent exercise, riding on horseback, long 
fatiguing walks ; as well as by violent emotions and passions of 
the mind; as fright, surprise, anger, joy, and grief. All these 
have been known to interrupt the communication between the 
mother and the embryo. Prolapsus or retroversion of the uterus 
may cause premature expulsion of the ovum ; so also may consti- 
])ation, if it exist in such an aggravated degree as that powerftd 
straining is required for the evacuation of the bowels. Another 
cause of abortion, by no means unfrequent, is excessive diarrhoea; 
and it has occasionally been produced by acrid purgatives ; parti- 
cularly those which jilii^late the recti^i^ —such a^^loes. Vomiting 
and coughing havelmtli been considered as liable to produce this 
accident, in consequence of the succussion the person suffers 
under the paroxysms.* • ^ 

A syphilitic taint imparted to the new being from either parent 
may excite abortion by depriving the embryo of life. To produce 
this effect it is^u^^ans necessary that either father or mother 
should be the disease in its primary ^^e. If there 

be secondary symptomfrorking in the system both^ the 

ovum will be infected, and probably to such an extent asr to 
destroy its vitality. It is the generally received opinion that 
syphilis in its secondary stage is not communicable directly to 
either sex from the other; — ^that the disease^ is Qot propagated 
unless there exist an open chancre ; and thm iei^rds with^ my 
own observation. But it appears to me probable, that if a pre- 
viously healthy woman conceive of an tainted by syphilitic 

virus derived from its father, her systedKjiiy, become 
with the disease during the progress of gestation, in consequence 
of the close vascular connexion existing between it and herself; 
for it has fallen to my lot to see more than one case, in which a 
young woman united to a man labouring under obstinate secondary 
symptoms remained healthy for some months after marriage, but 
became the subject of the same complaint in its secondary form 
some time after impregnation had taken place ; and I have con- 
sidered that “"in such a case the mother derived the disease not 
directly from the father, but from the infected infant which rfre 
carried in her womb. 

* Plate 90 shows a healthy ovum of the natural size, of about fourteea we^ age; 
taken from Denman ; 1 have introduced it here as a contrast to plate 89. ovuisii 

when beyond this size, is seldom expelled whole. 
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Other poisonsi such as small-pox, existiug in the mother’s 
system, will cause abortion ; and the same may be remarked of 
common fever and violent inflammatory affections. 

Of bJI the exciting causes, however, the destruction of the 
integrity of the ovum is the most certainly followed by expulsive 
action. If, by any accident, the ovular membranes become rup- 
tured, gestation is suspended, and abortion necessarily ensues. 
At any period of pregnancy, then, a puncture through tlie chorion 
and amnion will sooner or later occasion the premature evacua- 
tion of the uterus. Cases, indeed, are reported, in which it is 
supposed that a laceration of the involucTa had taken place, and 
had subsequently become closed ; the womb retaining its burden 
until the period of pregnancy was fulfilled, 1 am much inclined 
to the belief that, in these instances, some mistake had occurred ; 
and error might easily arise from two, if not more, causes. 

In the first place, there is sometimes observed a quantity of 
limpid, pellucid, and inodorous fluid, perfectly resembling the 
liquor amnii, effused between the two ovular membranes, and this 
not unfrequently in large quantity. In such case the chorion 
might burst spontaneously, or be punctured artificially ; and, 
altwugh that fluid was evacuated, abortion need not necessarily 
take place, because the amnion being still entire, the true foetal 
waters remain in utero, and the economy of the ovum is little 
disturbed or interfered with. And again, occasionally the glandulse 
Nabothi, situated at the mouth and neck of the womb, being in a 
state of activity from the period of conception to that of labour, 
pour out copiously a serous secretion, which may come away in 
gushes, and give a deceptive idea that the liquor anmii was dis- 
charged ; and this is particularly likely to happen towards the 
close of pregnancy. We are not, therefore, to suppose that every 
serous (Uscbarge which may take place during the progress of 
gestation will inevitably be followed by expulsive action. But 
^t|iough we are liable to these sources of error, I am perfectly 
persuaded that if both membranes be broken, and the least drop 
of the water contained within the amnion flows away, the process 
of gestation is interrupted to such an extent as to insure the 
commencement of uterine contraction within a short time. 

PrognosU . — The danger of abortion is to bo estimated by many 
circumstances : partly by the period of pregnancy arrived at ; 
partly by the previous state of the patient’s health; partly by 
the quantity and rapidity of the discharge; partly by^the difficulty 
in it ; partly by the length of time that the patient has 

be^n suffering haemorrhage ; and partly, again, by the degree of 
expulsive action, as manifested by pain. The principal, if not 
only, source of peril is the loss of blood; and to that, conse- 
quently, our attention should he chiefly directed. 
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The younger the ovum, the stronger the patient’s health, the 
less the quantity of discharge, and flie less the difficulty in sub- 
duing it, the less will be her danger. But we must not overlook 
the state of uterine action in forming our judgment ; for the more 
perfectly th§ organ seems disposed to contract, the more likely 
will it bo to expel the ovum speedily and entirely, to empty its 
own cavity, to close its open vessels, and to put a stop to an 
immoderate discharge of blood. We may lay it down as a prin- 
ciple, that early abortions bring with them but little danger ; yet 
this proposition is by 90 means without its exceptions. Many 
women 1 have seen suffering from the worst symptoms of hflemo- 
rrhage, under abortions of very early periods. Two of the minutest 
ova iliat I ever procured, 1 removed from the same patient on 
different occasions, in consequence of the danger produced by 
flooding. The first time I was called to her 1 found her mis- 
carrying in the seventh week ; and I scarcely ever saw a woman 
in so great peril as she appeared to be, reaover ; not only were 
the hed and mattress on which she lay soaked with blood, but, 
having run through, it lay in a pool upon the floor. She was 
perfectly senseless, colourless, and cold, and in a state of almost 
incessant jactitation, with which occasional convulsions alternated. 
On the second occasion, also, although she was not farther 
advanced than the same period, the haemorrhage had been nearly 
as profuse and as rapid. 

Although, however, the discharge is to be looked upon as the 
only symptom which need produce immediate alarm, abortions, as 
is well observed by Denman,* especially if repeated, may “ either 
occasion local diseases, or the time of an abortion is an era from 
which we may date the commencement of some dangerous disease 
of the uterus or its appendages.” Abortion not unfrequently also 
is followed by hysteritis, inflammation of the uterine veins, and 
some of the other inflammatory diseases of childbed. 

Sym2>toms . — The symptoms of miscarriage may he arranged 
under two heads — those which precede and forebode the occur- 
rence, and those which accompany abortion, and indicate that the 
process has already commenced. The first kind consists of the 
sudden loss of those sympathetic feelings which most women 
more or less experience under pregnancy, such as morning sick- 
ness, and others consequent on that state. The second kind— 
those which attend upon the process, and indicate that it has 
already begun — are similar to the first symptoms of labour, and 
the chief are the accession of periodical uterine pains, and the 
appearance of sanguineous discharge. These pains are at first 
referred to the lower part of the abdomen, to the back and loins, 
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shooting occasionally down the inside of the thighs. At the 
beginning they are very slight, recur only at long intervals, and 
last but a short time. As the process advances, they become 
gradually more intense and longer, and the interval between each 
is lessened. The discharge is also very trifling at the commence- 
ment, and increases as the action of the uterus becomes more 
frequent and powerful. Some degree of nausea or vomiting, and 
perhaps rigors also, generally attend on the opening of the os ‘ 
uteri under miscarriage. 

Treatment , — In the management of cases of abortion, three 
indications are to be borne in mind : the first, to prevent it occur- 
ring in those who have become habitually subject to it; the 
second, to check it when it is threatened ; and the third, to conduct 
the patient safely through the process, provided it cannot be 
prevented or averted. 

When we knbw that a woman is habitually subject to lose the 
ovum prematurely, it» becomes our duty to insist upon the adop- 
tion of such a plan, immediately iiregnancy has taken place, as is 
most likely to counteract the disposition, which the uterus has 
assumed, to call into action its expulsive powers before the foetus 
is perfected. We shall, however, usually find this very difficult to 
effect ; impossible, indeed, except by the greatest care and most 
rigid management. 

The more frequently abortion has happened — particularly if it 
should have been about the same period of pregnancy — the more 
strongly will the habit have been formed, and the greater will be 
the difficulty in preventing its recurrence. But when this dis- 
position has shown itself during the early weeks, if we can carry 
the patient safely over the period of quickening, she may usually 
be considered secure for that pregnancy ; for she will then, in 
most instances, go on to the fuIMime; so that after that epoch 
has arrived, we may relax somewhat in the strictness of the treat- 
ment which I shall proceed to adnse. 

Perfect rest and quietude of body, together with the preservation 
of a dalm and unruffled state of mind, are absolutely necessary for 
success ; and in these, perhaps, consists the principal part of our 
management. The patient must be confined to the house, and to 
one room, from the time she becomes pregnant until after she has 
quickened. It is not necessary that she should remain in bed, 
but it is quite requisite that her person should be kept in perfect 
quietude, and in the horizontal jposture ; and this as much for the 
purpose of preventing her exposing herself to any of the exciting 
causes of abortion, such as a fright, or a stumble, as to preserve 
a state of absolute and uninterrupted rest. We shall often find it 
no easy task to prevail on our patieht, under these circumstances, 
to confine herself to the drawing-room, or her chamber. She will 
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tell us that she feels quite as well as she ever did in her life ; that 
many things connected with her domestic duties require her pre- 
sence down-stairs ; and she will promise not to step over the 
threshold, if we will but give her permission to spend an hour 
below daily.- I think we should be wrong in the generality of 
cases even to allow of this indulgence ; for a slip upon the stairs, 
a loud knock at the door, a noise caused by the falling of anything 
hard upon the floor, may so startle her as at once to bring on 
abortion. We should scarcely expect that an accident of such a 
grave character, and a process so complicated, could be brought 
about by such a simple cause ; but if we bear in mind that the 
woman most predisposed to miscarry is the delicate, refined, and 
excitable female, whose nervous system is highly susceptible — 
and if we recollect that under pregnancy this susceptibility is so 
much aggravated, that slight occurrences, which produce no effect 
commonly, are then often the causes of much disturbance — we 
shall readily imagine that these cautions a'ire not without their 
value.* 

The case detailed in the note shows what a comparatively 
trifling cause will produce miscamage in women in whom there 
exists a strong predisposition. We must, therefore, persuade our 
patient to put uji with the inconvenience of this confinement, 
rather than run the risk of so serious an occurrence as abortion ; 
and we may comfort her by the assurance that it will not be 
necessary to follow this severe system of restraint in every 
pregnancy ; because, when the habit is once broken, there is less 


* I was once consulted by a newly-married, delicate, though high-spirited woman, 
who bad miscarried three times, and always at the same period, about the tenth or 
eleventh week, nevef having homo a child. I laid down for her the system with regard 
to rest I wished her to pursue, — exactly such as I have just advised. 1 told her she 
must confine herself to her bod and drawing-rooms, which were adjoining; that 
during the whole day sho must not leavcUhe sofa on any account ; and that if she 
requii*ed her workbox or any other article from the opposite side of the room, she 
must ring for her servant to bring it, instead of going for it herself. She laughed at 
the idea of riveting herself so completely to one spot ; and it was not until I had rea- 
soned with her on tho subject for a considerable time, by endeavouring to impress 
upon her mind that, in a system so predisposed to miscarriage as hers evidently was, 
the slightest causes would frequently occasion it ; by assuring her that the ofteuer 
abortion took place, the more firmly is the disposition fixed, and the more difficulty 
is there in eradicating it; by insisting that even the strongest constitution will become 
debilitated and broken up by constant repetitious of the accident ; and by calling also 
to my aid her feelings as a woman, that 1 could persuade her to pay the least atten- 
tion to my advice. She then, however, told me, that in her last pregnancy her 
medical attendant had given her the same cautions, though he had not enforced them 
iu such strong terms ; that she disregarded them, and thought there could be no 
harm in taking a little walk for air ; that she knew physicians always recommended 
moderate exercise in pregnancy, and that one day when she was crossing the street, 
a carriage was nearer to her than she e^^pected ; she was a little agitated, hurried to 
the opposite side of the way, come home, and had scarcely reached her bedchamber 
before she aborted. On tho occasion to which 1 have referred above, she was carried 
safely to her full time, and bore a living child. 
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chance of miscarriage again taking place than if a number of 
successive abortions bad happened uninterruptedly. Another 
source of consolation will also be afforded her, by our stating that, 
after quickening it is probable more liberty may with safety be 
allowed. 

During this state of inactivity, most likely the bowels will 
become constipated, especially if the patient be the subject of 
morning sickness. This tendency must be counteracted by 
aperients, avoiding those of the drastic kind, especially aloes ; 
this drug, as it is supposed to act principally on the rectum, may 
irritate the uterus through its contiguity with that organ, and 
excite in it expulsive action. Epsom salts in effervescence will 
be found a pleasant medicine : the Seidlitz powders, if sufficiently 
active, might prove equally efficacious ; or should the patient 
have a great dislike to medicine, as is the case with most young 
women, stewed prunes may be given, or some of the subacid 
fruits that will act upon the bowels ; or a little manna might be 
eaten daily before rising. But if a contrary state of system 
prevail, — which, however, is not usually the case in those who 
habitually abort, — should we find our patient plethoric, possessing 
a strong muscular fibre, suffering pains in the head ; if there be 
present a jerking pulse, general irritability — especially if she be 
labouring under pain, pressure, and weight in the uterine region 
— we may then suppose that the system is unduly charged with 
blood ; that there is a disposition towards too rapid a formation 
of that fluid during pregnancy; or that there exists a preter- 
natural determination to the uterus ; and we should best avert the 
threatened mischief by having recourse to the lancet, enjoining 
spare diet, exhibiting aperients and salines, and, at the same 
time, enforcing the necessity of absolute rest and the horizontal 
posture. 

luif^ll cases when a habit of porting has been formed, it is 
quite necessary that the patient should separate herself from 
her husband’s bed, from the period of impregnation until after 
that of quickening has passed ; for in very many instances abor- 
tion is excited by indulgence in the marital embrace. It is also 
highly desirable, should abortion ensue, that the same separation 
should be continued for some months afterwards ; that the uterus 
may be allowed a rest, as it were, and its nervous system be kept 
free from excitement. But this is a point that is not always 
attainable. Mr. White, of Manchester,* strongly recommends 
cold and sea-bathing, not only in the interval of pregnancy, but 
during the whole of gestation also. 

It follows next, that we should jjive our attention to Jthe best 


On Lying-in Women, p. 70 . 
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means of checking the progress of the symptoms, when it becomes 
evident that the uterus has taken upon itself a disposition to con- 
tract; or when the process of abortion appears actually to have 
begun. If we find the patient — perhaps after exposure to some 
exciting cause — suffering periodical pains in the uterus and loins, 
and especially if with this pain we should observe a slight san- 
guineous discharge, we may presume that miscairriage is imme- 
diately threatened, and it becomes our duty, both for the sake of 
the mother and the child, if possible to prevent it. 

Nothing is more uncertain, however, than the probability of 
averting abortion when such symptoms occur ; in some cases we 
may succeed much beyond our expectation,* but in by far the 
greater number I think we shall fail : for if the os uteri is at all 
dilated, — if such a disturbance has been effected as to put 
a clieck to gestation, — nothing that art can accomplish will 
generally secure the renewal of those functions, which are 
necessary for the continuance of the process. Shotdd there be 
merely periodical pain in the loins or uterine region, unac- 
companied by discharge, ‘we may consider that there exists a 
very good chance of pregnancy being carried on, provided proper 
means be applied with proper diligence ; because the pain under 
such circumstances need not be the effect of uterine action, but 
occasioned by spasm of the lower bowels, or some irritation 
existing in the intestinal canal ; or it may be simply a spasmodic 
affection of the psoce or external muscles of the back, induced by 
fatigue or over- exertion. But if with this kind of pain there be 
also a sanguineous discharge from the vagina, we have then 
reason to believe that the blood flows as a consequence of the 
separation of some part of the ovum from its uterine attachment, 
and that the pains are those of uterine action. However violent 
or frequent the paroxysms of pain, I should entertain a better 
hope of preserving the ovum^ there were no dischargej^ihan I 
should venture to do if the*ow of blood was at all profuse, 
although the pain might be trifling. In proportion, indeed, to 
the quantity of blood lost, will in general be the chance of 
abortion taking place. 

* Baudelocque (para^. 2232, transl.) mentions three instances in which premature 
labour was averted, and the patients carried on to their full time, although the os 
uteri was dilated to a size larger than holfa-crown when ho was called. I have 
known the os uteri acquire the same size at about the period of seven months, and 
yet the patient to be carried on to the natural term. It appears to me that the 
uncertainty of our prognosis in regard to averting abortion in early pregnancy 
depends more upon our ignorance of the condition of the ovum, than upon any 
knowledge we may acquire of the state of the mother. It is seldom that we can 
assure ourselves whether the young embryo be still living or not. If it be alive. 
Nature may be expected to make an effort herself for its preservation ; — if it be dead, 
she will use her best efforts to fbeo the uterus from its now extraneous and intoler- 
able burden. 
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Under this state of things, something more is required to 
be done, beyond what is necessary when our object is merely 
to ward off the danger when more remote. Quietude, and the 
horizontal posture, however, are here equally, if not in a higher 
degree, useful and requisite. The patient then must be imme- 
diately ordered to bed, eveiy source of excitement must be re- 
moved, noise and bustle in her chamber must be avoided ; in 
her diet she should be restricted to bland, cool, and acidulated 
fluids and fruits; she must breathe a moderately cool atmosphere; 
and opium, or any other anodyne preparation, combined with a 
mineral acid, may be given, in small doses, at short intervals. In 
addition to these measures, if the arterial system be acting with 
undue power— if there be much excitement and irritability — if 
there be present a feverish state of system — if, in short, there be 
reasonable grounds to regard the bleeding as of an active rather 
than a passive character — ^blood-letting, mild purgatives, and 
salines, will prove advantageous. As a principle, however, in this 
metropolis the abstraction of blood by the lancet is seldom 
required under threatened abortion. 

But we will suppose, that in spite of a strict attention to the 
method proposed, the pains, instead of becoming less in frequency 
and power, are gradually on the increase, and the discharge is 
augmented also ; we must then, I fear, give up the hope of saving 
the ovum ; we must leave off the exhibition of opium, and direct 
all our efforts to conducting the woman with safety through the 
process. In a few hours, most likely, the ovum will be expelled, 
— whole, if it be within the first three months, — the cyst broken, 
if beyond that time; and the placenta will in that case come away 
subsequently. During the whole of the process it should be the 
medical attendant’s study to sustain his patient's spirits, and to 
dispel apprehension. In lingering cases of abortion, even when 
there iyio present danger, there n^ften great despondency; and 
this, if TOowed to take root in the Hnd, cannot but act injuriously 
upon the system. 

When the process is completed, we must confine the patient to 
the recumbent posture for a week at least after delivery; and this 
for the same reason that we enjoin confinement to bed after 
labour, lest a subsidence of the womb, or other disastrous conse- 
quences, should follow the expulsion of its contents. So long, 
indeed, as any bloody or serous discharge continues, there is 
evident proof that the organ has not regained its small unira- 
pregnated condition, and so long the horizontal position should 
be sedulously preserved. . This necessary caution is too often 
neglected after miscarriage ; and prolapsus uteri is therefore in 
this town more commonly the result of premature expulsion of^a 
young ovum, than of labour at the full period. 
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Abortion with hcemorrhage , — We have just learned that occa- 
sionally, though certainly rarely, hsemorrhage, to an alarming 
extent, accompanies even early abortions ; and when this hap- 
pens, we must pay no regard to the preservation of the ovum, 
both because the mother’s life is placed in hazard, and because 
the probability is that the embryon has already ceased to 
exist. Under these circumstances, then, our entire attention 
must be devoted to the woman’s safety, to moderating the dis- 
cliarge, and insuring the entire evacuation of the uterus as speedily 
as possible. 

With the view of staying the loss of blood, those means must 
be employed which are found useful in subduing uterine haemo- 
rrhage under all its varieties ; we must enjoin absolute rest in the 
recumbent position; apply cold and astringent lotions to the 
lower parts of the abdomen, the vulva, loins, and thighs ; allow 
the patient to breathe a cold air ; administer cold and acid drinks ; 
and avoid all hot and stimulating fluids. It would be also right 
that we should make an examination per vaginam, to ascertain the 
state of the os uteri, and if we can accomplish it, the situation of 
the ovum as well ; for we may find the mouth of the womb open, 
and the principal part of tlie ovum protruded through it into the 
vagina, but still partially attached to the uterine membrane by its 
vascular connexions. Under such a state of things, by introducing 
one or two fingers of the left hand within the uterus, behind it, 
we may be able to perfect tliat separation which Nature had failed 
in doing ; we may, without much difficulty, and with no injury, 
scoop, as it were, the ovum out, and thus give an opportunity to 
the uterus to close its cavity completely. The haemorrhage will 
then cease, and the danger from that source will be consequently 
dispelled. I trust I need not add the caution, that in thus acting 
all violence must be studiously avoided ; for the uterus must suffer 
under any attempts not ina^with gentleness; we must avoid, 
also, breaking the membranoik involucra; for the youri^ ovum 
is both expelled naturally, and removed artificially, much more 
easily and completely when entire, than when disrupted. I am 
much averse from the employment of any kind of tenaculum for 
the purpose of facilitating the extraction of the ovum, both on 
account of its liability to transfix or scratch the os uteri, and 
because the ovular membranes must be perforated and tom by its 
use, and portions of them will probably be left witliin the uterine 
cavity. I am quite persuaded, indeed, that a moderately large 
substance is expelled from the womb, not, perhaps, with less suf- 
fering, but more completely and more certainly, than Itminute 
body ; and this is one reason why I think it desirable, in abortions 
o^the early weeks, that the ovum should be carefully preserved 
entire. A pair of slender forceps, such as Dr. H. Bond of 
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Philadelphia has recommended,* and whick sofne of the French 
physicians think useful, might, perhaps, be had recourse to with 
advantage ; but the finger is the best instrument that can be used; 
provided it will answer the object intended. 

But the ovum may not have passed suflBiciently into the vagina 
to allow of our surrounding it by the finger, or the os uteri may 
not be open enough to admit its introduction ; manual means, 
therefore, to further the emptying of the cavity, are perfectly out 
of the question, and we must irust to more tardy and less direct 
agents. If the haemorrhage have not been to such an extent as 
to bring the woman’s life into immediate peril, — ^independently of 
the other medicines and auxiliary means already spoken of, — we 
may administer the ergot of rye, in the doses heretofore recom- 
mended.f I have seen many instances of haemorrhage under 
abortion, in which I am sure this drug excited the uterus to 
more speedy and etficient contraction than would have happened 
had it not been employed. 

Still, however, we may meet with cases in which the immediate 
emptying of the uterus artificially is impossible, yet where the 
flooding is so profuse as to render delay most hazardous, and where 
time is not afforded for the action of any medicine, however 
powerful it may be. In such, our object should be directed 
towards moderating the discharge by mechanical contrivances; 
and we shall find the introduction of a plug into the vagina the 
most effectual. A piece of sponge, or lint may be passed up, or 
what is better, and always at hand, a silk or cambric handkerchief, 
soaked in oil, may be worked into the canal until either the whole 
of it is included, or the organ will contain no more ; I what 
remains outward may then be cut off, on a level with the external 
parts, to prevent its being drawn out by becoming entangled with 
any portion of the dress or bed-covering ; and it may be left there 
a shorter or longer time, accordin^to circumstances. If it puts 
a stop io the bleeding, if it produ^ no distress, and if the uterus 
continues inactive, it may be allowed to remain from twelve to 
twenty-four hours, before it is removed, the urine being drawn off 
in the meantime by the catheter, if needful. But should its 
presence have stimulated the uterus to strong action, it may be 
withdrawn much within that period, in the expectation either that 
the ovum may be thrown off naturally, or that it may have 
descended sufficiently low to be extracted by the fingers without 
difficulty. In no case would I permit the time of its remaining 
in the v^ina to exceed thirty hours, because putrefaction of the 
fluids e^ngled in its folds will take place, and this must occasion 

* Amer. Jouni. of Med. Scieocee, April, 1S44. f Page 208. 

t Doweei^ pcurag. 1000, recommends, as the best plug, a sponge soaked in vine|V. 
1 should be fearfiil that such an application might induce subsequent inflammation. 
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considerable annoyance, if not danger, from absorption. The 
French, indeed, by whom the tampon is much used, withdraw it 
two or three hours after its introduction ; but I think in so acting, 
we should expose the patient to the chance of a renewal of the 
bleeding. . 

The plug is often very inefficiently employed. I have frequently 
known two or three pieces of sponge of the size of a shelled wahmt 
passed into a vagina, capable of receiving a man’s hand, to act 
as a plug for the purpose of restraining hsemorrhage, when the 
blood has escaped by its side, with as much freedom as if it ware 
not there. To be of service the canw must be completely filled 
by it ; and sometimes two ordinary cambric handkerchiefs will be 
required for this object. 

In the majority of cases the tampon gives no pain, and scarcely 
any inconvenience, unless, indeed, the introduction ot the catheter 
should be required ; but in some instances we shall find the vagina 
so irritable, that its presence will not be endured. Advantage 
may then be derived from the application of a napkin, closely 
folded to the vulva, for two or three hours together, with the use 
of some degree of pressure : as a substitute this may be tried, but 
it is by no means so efficacious as the internal introduction. It is 
only, however, in early miscarriages that the tampon should be 
resorted to ; it is inadmissible in doodings at the close of gesta- 
tion, except, perhaps, under placental presentation, because the 
uterus is tlien so distensible as to be capable of containing suffi- 
cient blood to destroy life, although none may escape through the 
vagina; and the same observatioh applies, in a modified degree, 
to abortions of an older date. I should limit its use^ then, to the 
period prior to quickening, or but a little beyond, about the close 
of the fifth month. At that stage of pregnancy the uterus is not 
evolved to such an extent as to contain enough blood to make a 
great impression on the system, and its fibres are too rigid to admit 
of much distension. As thele exists, tlien, no cavity in which 
the blood can be collected besides the uterus and vagina, and as 
the uterus will not allow its capacity to be much increased, it 
necessarily follows, (provided none is escaping externally, and the 
vagina he thoroughly filled with the plug,) that the use of that 
means must be highly valuable in retaining the vital fluid within 
the maternal vessels. 

It may be necessary, when there is great depression, to have 
recourse to stimulants. The indications for their use are exactly 
such as have been on a former occasion brought before the notice 
of the student when heamorrhage under labour at full-time was 
discussed ; and they must be exhibited with equal caution. In- 
regard to any specific medicine given with the view of checking 
the flow, when profuse, I think we should be as blameable in 
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trusting exclusively to any as we should be under hcemorrhage 
at full time. The mineral acids may be given in conjunction with 
the ergot, or alum may be added. I have never seen any beneficial" 
influence produced by the acetate of lead, though spoken of in 
terms of approbation by Dewees * and Conquest, t 

I would strongly advise the young practitioner, whenever he is 
called to a case of abortion, whether it be accompanied with 
much heemorrhage or not, carefully to examine for himself any 
solid matters that may have escaped from the vagina, that he 
may ascertain if the ovum^as passed ; not only because of the 
satisfaction such knowledge must bring both to himself and his 
patient, but because it will much influence his treatment. A 
superficial examination, however, will not be sufficient; the 
coagula must, one by one, be broken down between the fingers ; 
for the external surface of a young ovum, when covered by the 
investing decidua, so much resembles a firm piece of clotted blood, 
that it can only be discriminated by the discovery of its proper 
membranes, or the embiy^o within them. 

Thus, then, it will be perceived, that in abortions attended 
with heemorrhage, our sole anxiety is for the well-being of the 
mother; and as the chief danger arises from the discharge, we 
must endeavour to restrain it — first, by the measures ordinarily 
had recourse to ; if they fail, we remove the ovum by the intro- 
duction of two or .more fingers within the os uteri, provided that 
be practicable ; should this, however, be impossible, we plug the 
vagina, or exhibit the ergot of rye, or use both means at the same 
time. 

It may happen, however, that the ovum may break, — that the 
foetus may be expelled, and the placenta retained for days, weeks, 
and perhaps months. It is remarked, indeed, that in general the 
placenta of a young embryon is retained much longer than one 
belonging to a perfect foetus ; and so long as there is any portion 
of that mass in utero, so long the woman is not safe from flooding, 
and so long she is liable, also, to other dangers, more remote, 
but by no means despicable. It is, therefore, highly desirable, 
that when the embryon has passed, the placenta should be re- 
moved as speedily as possible ; but this cannot be effected by the 
agency of the funis, for the cord is so tender that the least strain- 
ing w^l cause it to break. We shall be equally unsuccessful in 
any attempts we may make to get it away by the introduction of 
the hand : for the uterine cavity is not large enough to admit the 
passage of the hand within it. Unless, tlien, it be lying partly 
in the vagina, so that we qan embrace it between two fingers and 
draw it away, we must rely on those means best calculated to 


* Mid. parag. 999. 
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prevent haemorrhage, including the plug, and give the ergot of 
rye, in the hope of exciting the uterus to such efficient action as 
will eventually throw it on. Dewees * recommends a small wire 
crochet in such cases to be carried within the uterus, even up to 
the fundus, and drawn slowly downwards, by which means the 
placenta is transfixed and extracted ; and he says he has used it 
with great success. The instrument appears to me to be dan- 
gerous, since we cannot protect its point while within the uterine 
cavity ; and it is as likely to fix itself on the internal membrane 
of the organ, as on the placenta. Bond's forceps might be 
advantageously used, if the placentIPwere partially protruded 
through the mouth, though not sufficiently low to be removed by 
the fingers ; but I would as strongly object to their being intro- 
duced within the cavity, as I would to Dewees’ hook, and that 
for nearly the same reason ; because of the probabilitj of injuring 
the maternal structures. Streeter t advises the uterus to be 
washed out with tepid water by means of one of Reid’s 
syringes, which might be serviceable, especially if the discharges 
were foetid. 

As I remarked in regard to the entire ovum, an early placenta 
does not always undergo the putrefactive process, although that 
of a child at full time, or near it, invariably becomes putrid 
within twenty or thirty hours. What is the reason of this differ- 
ence I cannot say ; but I have known a number of instances in 
which the placenta was not thrown off for many days after the 
young embryon had passed, and yet it did not possess in any 
degree a putrid odour. 

Premature labour, and all those cases which occur during the 
last three months of utero-gestation, must be treated in every 
respect according to the principles that have been already laid 
down for the management of the various cases of labour; for 
we may consider it as a general rule, — certainly not without 
exception, — that when six months and a half or seven months are 
perfected, the hand may be introduced fully into the uterus, and 
any obstetric operation performed, which the urgency of the case 
may demand. 

* Parag. 1010. ^ 
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A. . 


Origin of the term Sacrum. — The origin of the name Sacrum, as applied to this 
bono, has given rise to much conjecture ; and although it has occupied the attention 
of many Icnrned men, it is still iuvolved in obscurity. That it was of very ancient 
date, is evident from the term i^pov ^arrtoVf used by the Greeks, even prior to the 
time of Hippocrates. 

By some moderns, as Fyfe and Campbell, it is supposed ^have beeu adopted from 
this particular bone, or the parts connected with it, bavid|^ beeu as a votive 

offering in the sacrifices of the ancients, or otherwise dedicated |M*«pecial manner 
to the Deity sought to be propitiated. The only ^ound for sucnT^pposition that 
I have been able to trace in the classical writings, is the following line of Menander 
— Si Se r-f\v o(r<i>vv liKpav dvffdvrts ; iut they were sacrificing the lower parts of the loins ; 
which, indeed, is cited by Stephens, in his Thesaurus, as the authority for this idea. 
But Menander’s works have come down to us in such disjointed fragments, so 
mutilated and cormiitod, that we cannot roly on any passage as genuine, especially 
when, os is the case here, one line only of a sentence is preserved, without context, 
either preceding or following ; and had the erudite Stephens been able to adduce a 
quotation from any other author of repute, he would certainly not have preferred 
Mcn.indcr. It is well known, indeed, that in the earlier heathen sacrifices, the whole 
of the victim was reduced to ashes ; and that in the latter ages, when the priests, 
through their necessity or cupidity, reserved the edible parts for themselves and their 
followers, the entrails only were consumed ; and no part of the skeleton seems to 
have been preserved or held more sacred than the rest, with the exception of the 
skull, which was sometimes nailed up in the temples, aud was eventually adopted as 
an architectural ornament. Hesiod {0€oyhyia, v. 521 — 560) represents Prometheus as 
having offended Jupiter, by innovating upon the practice of offering the whole 
animal, and loserving the best part of it for food. (See also Hygiuue^ in his Astro- 
nomicon Poeticon, ii. 5, for the same fable; and consult Saubertua de Sacrificiis 
veterum, pp. 232 and 430.) The Jews also, in their chief sacrifice of expiation, “ the 
Holocaust/’ or the whole burnt offering,” consumed the entire animal by fire upon 
the altar ; and no part of it was either eaten or preserved. 

Others presume the name to have been derived from its size, being the greatest 
bone in the spine. (Parr’s Dictionary. Monro on the bones; Plat. x. 83;) and 
the term Upa avply^ (Pollux), employed to designate the spinal canal, might 
perhaps favour this notion ; though it would also bear the signification hidden or 
secret. Kufus Ephesius, the principal Greek authority on anatomical names, says 
this bone is so called from being the largest in the vertebral column : S yap Upor 
Strrovy KaXovfitv avriidus rdtv ipxhiwy Upa rh fieydha KoXobintay, We call it the 
sacred hone, after ihA anewnts, who called large things sacred, (De appellat partum 
corp. human, lib. iii. c. 4.) 

Others, again, (Hooper,) from its supporting the organs of generation, which 
were held sacred, or from the, belief that it performs some sacred and mystical 
office in labour, ** quod in oh aliquid sacri arcanique insit since it was supposed to 
open and separate from the other bones by a divine power inherent in itself^ and 
after the birth of the child to become again consolidated, ** miro quodam natures 
opificio.” 
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Schellcr, in giving the definition “ secret” as well as “ sacred” to sacer, quotes, as 
an instance of this employment of the term, Coolius Aurelianus ; who states that the 
“ OB sacrum ” is so called, “ quod imum Tentrem siistinet ! ” 

All these derivations appear to me to bo too fanciful and improbablo ; and I think 
we may trace the term Upov in connexion with this bone to an ago even more remote 

than the earliest period of the Qrocian empire. Horun or Heron, in the original 

Bciiptural language, signifies conception, gestation, and the process of parturition. 
(Genesis iii. 46 ; Ruthiv. 13 ; Hosea ix. 11.) From the root of that word, rTin here, 
to conceive, it seems to me by no moans improbable that the Greeks derived their 
appellative of Juno^'Hpi; ^'veluti proDSos nuptiarum,” who presided over moiTiage and 
childbirth ; which latter office, also, was the peculiar province of the Juno Lucina, of 
the Romans. has, indeed, usually been derived from fpaeo, to love, ws fydrriv 

rivoy — os being an amiable pei’sonage ; but, putting out of the question that the poets 
did not paint Jimo’s character in the ^^ost amiable light, the very rare circumstance 
of an asperated word having for its root an unasperated one, would lead to the belief 
that such a derivation was incorrect. The palpable and easy derivation of the 
genitive and other cases of ‘‘Jupiter” by the Romans, “Jo vis,” &o. from 
“ Jehovah,” would strengthen such an idea. * 

Through the frequent and intimate intercourse which was hold from the remotest 
time between the Jews and all the other civilised nations of the world, we may 
readily conclude that th^Greeks were well acquainted, not only with the Jewish 
superstitions, but also Mth their familiar phrases. If we grant this, we may as 


readily imagine that they wore acquainted with the Hebrew word Heron, as 

indeed I consider their own appellative "'Hprj proves. Thus, this bone would be 
called ^pop ii(rr€oy, as being the part where tho pains of labour wore principally felt; 
and by a vciy slight change of pronunciation, a most easy and natural transition, or 
by the ignorance of transcribers, the iipop would bo corrupted, and slide into tfpop, 
especially os this latter word was one in very common use with them ; and more par- 
ticularly, since we have good reason to believe that tho ancient Greeks, os the 
moderns, pronounced tho f as the Italians do tho letter i; which would approximate 
the sound of the Greek word more closely to that of the Hebrew. In this manner 
it would acquire the name ttpop derreop ; and the Latins ti'anslatiug it, would retain 
the Greek phrase, without knowing how it originated. If this be true, tho Ytpop 
do-Tfov, 08 sacrum, will signify no more than the bone intimately connected with tho 
internal organa of generation, or chiefly affected by the throes of parturition. 

It is worth remarking, that a curious superstition connected with tho sacrum or 
coccyx, sprung up among the Jews soon after the Christian era, and became one of 
the Rabbinioal doctrines ; viz. that part of the skeleton would resist decay, would 
remain unchanged, and become tho germ from which the body would be raised in 

the resurrection. Tho bone invested with this restorative power was called the nh 
luz, and was the lower part of tho spinal column. Thus, Buxtorf, (Lexicon Chuldaic. 
Talmud, et Rabbin, cob 1129,) “Lus, nomen ossis cujusdamm corpore humano, quod 
Bcribunt Hebrsei esse inoorruptibile, ac propterea, ejus beneficio futuram totius 
corporis resurrectionera.” For which ho quotes several Rabbinical authorities, giving 
Latin translations : “ Lus est os spinso dorsi in homine, quod non comburitur, neque 
corrumpitur in porpetuum.” “ Lus est os parvum in fine vertobrarum ; totum corpus 
putrescit, excepto isto osse.” “Lus vertebrarum, unde Deus regerminaro faciet 
hominem in futurum ” &c. 

Butler, in his celebrated satire, has pleasantly introduced this superstition : — 


*' The learned Rabbins of the Jews 
Write there's a bone, which they call luz, 
I’ th’ rump of man, of such a virtue, 

No force in nature can do hurt to ; 

And therefore, at the last^eat day. 

All th’ other members shall, they say, 
bpring out of this, as ff-om a seed 
All sorta of voget^ proceed ; 

From whence the learned sous of art 
Oi soerwm justly style tho part.” 


UuniB. Canto ii. Part. iil. 
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lu a very ancient Hebrew exposition of the Holy Scriptures, known by the name 
Medi-ach Uabbath, treating of the Deluge, we read (p. 28-6,) on the authority of Rabbi 
Simeon, son of Yoradek, ihe destruction was so complete, that not even the luz, from 
which man was to be restored at the resurrection, was saved ; for the Almighty 
would not preserve a vestige of the race then existing, except Noah and his family. 
It goes on to say, that Rabbi Joshua, son of Haninah, being desirous of proving to 
the Roman empei^r Adrian the truth of the resurrection, took a luz, and ** attempted 
to grind it in a uiill, but it would not be ground ; to bum it with fire, but it would 
not be burned ; he put it in water, and it was not destroyed ; he placed it on an anvil, 
and began to strike it with a hammer, but the anvil was split, and the hammer burst 
asunder without it diminishing aught"* Had this superstition arisen prior to Hip- 
pocrates" time, we might suppose that tho Greeks borrowed from it their term tepoy 
6(rreov, in consequence of the presumed incorruptible nature and holy function of the 
bone after death. But as this fable cannot be traced farther back than the age of 
Adrian, who lived in the second century, such a supposition of course falls to the 

grouncL luz, is one of the Hebrew words for an almond or an almond tree ; and 
the phrase, “ Os parvum in fine vertebrarum,'* would evidently imply the coccyx. 
The coccyx, thou, might have been so named from its supposed resemblance to an 
almond, being slender and pointed. But it is probable that this term was applied 
either to the sacrum or coccyx, or both of these bones conjointly. ‘Now the Jews 
adopted the almond tree as an emblem of haste and fertility, from the rapidity with 
which it brought its fruit to perfection (Jer. i. 11-12, also jicclesiast. xii. 6.) From 
the figurative character of the Hebrew language, it is easy to suppose that the word 
used as the symbol of fertility mjgUt be transferred to any of the organs connected 
with the process of reproduction. Indeed, Mendelsohl, in translating the passage in 
Ecclesiastes, to which I have referred, takes the almond to signify the ovary. Tho 

very name , therefore, applied by the Jews to the saomm or coccyx,* seems to 
strengthen tho idea I have formed of the origin of Upoy in connexion with the first- 
named bone. 

The Arabians held th® lower portion of the spine in similar veneration. Sole, in 
tho learned discourse prefixed to his translation of the Koran, (edit. 1821, p. 104,) 
says, ** Maliommod lias taken care to preserve one part of the body, whatever becomes 
of the rest, to servo for a basis of the future edifice. For he taught that a man’s body 
was entirely consumed in the earth, except only the bone called al ajh, which we 
name os coccygis, or rump-bone ; and that, as it was the first formed in the human 
body, it will also remain uncorrupted till the last day, as a seed from whence the 
wljole is to be renewed.” 

On BasilavG is evidently derived from /Saoris, a stop, the foot, a pedestal or 
support. 


B. 

Anaesthesia in Surgery. — History, — In the works of Diosoorides, Pliny, and 
Apuleins, as well as some other of the ancient philosophers, there are to be found 
formulas for the preparation of drinks, for the purpose of deadening pain under the 
Burgeon’s knife ; and in those of Tbeodoric, of the thirteenth century, a "scent,” 
called " spongia somnifsra!* is desoiibod, formed of a strong decoction of soporiferoua 
vegetables. In this decoction a sponge is to be dipped and held to the nose of the 
person to be operated on, until he has fallen asleep ; and while he is in this state, the 
operation is to be performed. (Monthly Journal of Medical Science, Edmb., 1848, yob 
viii. p. 461.) 

In LQOie recent times, many philosophers have made observations on the xespira- 

* Accordlr g to strictly correct etymology, the word coccyx should be spefiod with a double Jb 
instead of a double c, being derived from the Greek ; but oa two fc’s never follow each other 

in any English word, as it would be equally incorrect to spell it with ek as with cc, and as the 
alteration iu spelling would necessarily completely change tho nronuiiciatio& usually adopted 
(which in anatomical phrases is very undesirable^ 1 have preforrod retaining the ordinary modo 
of writing it. In all otlier cases, indeed, through this edition, where our word is derived from a 
Greek one, with a in it, 1 have rendered the mglish by a ib, rather than by a c, as in akephalie, 
which assimilatos the derivative more nearly to tho original. 


z z 2 
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tion of different kinds of airs for medicinal and other objects. Thus, in Fontana's 
Papers (Phil. Trans. 1779, vol. Ixix. pp. 346-7), there is an account of experiments 
made upon himself, by breathing hydrogen gas ; as well as remarks on the effect of 
other descriptions of elastic fluids on man and other animals. * 

Dr. Rd. Pearson, of Birmingham, seems to have been the first to apply the vapour 
of sulphuric ether to medicinal purposes ; and this was chiefly in phthisis and other 
diseases of the respiratory organs. He combined it with cicut^ by macerating a 
sufficient quantity of the dried leaves of the plant in the ether for three or four days. 
(See his communications in Duncan's Annals of Medicine, 1796, vol. L p. 401 ; also 
Simmond’a Med. Facts and Observations, vol. vii. p. 96.) 

Dr. Beddoes (Considerations on Factitious Airs, Bristol, 1795-6,) publishes several 
communications from Dr. Pearson on the inhaldtion of ether, and in part 3rd, p. 40, 
a letter from one of Dr. Thornton’s patients to that physician, in which he describes 
the consequence following the inhalation of ether on himself, while suffering from 
a severe attack of bronchial inflammation; in a subsequent work, (Contribu- 
tions to Physical and Medical Knowledge, 1799, p. 340,) a letter also from Dr. 
Caleb Crowther of Wakefield, where an account is given of the inhalation of the same 
vapour by a female, in an attack of acute pulmonary catarrh, apparently with great 
advantage. 

But to Sir Humphry Davy, among the modems, wo owe the first application of 
any gas by inhalation, decidedly and specifically for the relief of pain of an ordinary 
character ; as also the first suggestion of its applicability to the removal of suffering 
under surgical operations. * 

While Sir Humphry was assisting Dr. Beddoes in his experiments on the gases, 
he published, in 1800, his Researches on Nitrous Oxide ; ” and at p. 464 he says, that 
on two occasions he removed head-acho in his own person by breathing this gas ; in 
the next page he gives us an account of relieving the pain consequent upon cutting 
one of his dentes sapientia, by the same means. Further on, at p. 656 of the same phi- 
losophical work, there arc to be found these remarkable and memorable words ; 
** As nitrous oxide in its extensive operation appears capable of destroying physical 
pain, it may probably he used with advantage durino shegica-L operations, in 
which no great effusion of blood has taken place” So that, to our celebrated coun- 
tryman is really due the merit of suggesting what has within the last few years been 
so extensively adopted. Again Nysten (Diet, des Sciences Medicales, vol. xiii. p. 385, 
published in 1815) speaks of the vapowr of ether as familiarly knovm for the relief of 
some pulmonary complaints, and for the pain of colic. 

It would be supposed, aRer the publication of those clear and unmistakeable 
remarks, that the application of ethereal inhalation for the purpose of destroying 
sensibility, and deadening pain under surgical operations, would have been speedily 
adopted, as the step seems so easy and natural ; and that no one in our days 
would have laid claim to the suggestion as its discoverer. This wan, however, not 
the case ; the hints were disregarded — the theory was not reduced to practice : — 
and both Dr. Jackson, the lecturer on chemistry, and Dr. Morton, the professional 
dentist, have lately come forward, os arrogating to themselves the solo merit of the 
invention. 

Dr. Jackson, in a letter published in the Boston “ Daily Advertiser *’ for March 4th, 
1847, says, that ** being early impressed with the remarks of Sir Humphry Davy, con- 
cerning the remedial agency of gaseom matters f he tried the effects of the ether vapour 
upon himself ; and about the end of September or the beginning of October, 1846, 
communicated his discovery to Dr. Morton, and recommended its use to him in his 
profession. He states that Dr. Morton, having a refractory patient, applied to him 
for an india-rubber bag to fill with atmospheric air, which he might induce her to 
respire, under the plea that it was some medicated vapour that would take away all 
suffering •, that he dissuaded him from bis project, and explaining to him that he bad 
discovered a process by which insensibility to pain might be produced, gave him some 
sulphuric ether; and this really had the effect that was desired. 

Dr. Morton, as is stated in the text, afterwards exhibited other at the Mossa- 
chusetts Hospital, during a capital operation ; and thus bis name has been connected 
with the history of this discovery. 

' Immediately that the above-mentioned letter from Dr. Jackson was given to the 
world, Mr. Horace Wells, of Hartford, Connecticut, being desirous of himself wearing 
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tho laurels, which he considered as his own, entered the field os a competitor for 
the prize. 

This gentleman, in the year 1847, published a small pamphlet, at Hartford, en- 
titled, “ History of JMscov&ry of the Applicatixm of Nitrom Oxide (7os, Ether, and 
other Vapours to Surgical Operations** In this pamphlet he says, he was 1^ to 
believe that surgical opemtions might bo performed without pain, by the fact that 
an individual, when much excited from ordinary causes, may receive serious 
injuries without manifesting the least indication of pain, as in tho case of a 
man being wounded in battle without knowing it; — and also that, when deeply 
intoxicated, a person may be severely treated, with the like insensibility to 
suffering. 

From those considerations ho was led to inquire whether the same results would 
not follow tho inhalation of some exhilarcUmg gas, the effects of which would rapidly 
pass away, without leaving any bad consequences upon the system. 

He thei efore procured some nitrous oxide gas, and inhaled it himself by way of 
experiment, previously to having a tooth extracted ; which operation was performed 
without causing him tho least pain. He afterwards took out teeth for twelve or 
fifteen other persons while under the influence of the gas, in an equally painless 
manner. This was ** in the fall of 1844.** 

Being a resident in Hartford, he proceeded to Boston in December^ of the some 
year, in order to present his discovery to the medical faculty. -By *^invitation of 
Dr. Warren, ho addressed the Doctor’s medical class on the subject. He also 
mentioned his discoveiy to some gentlemen in Boston, among whom were Drs. 
Jackson and Morton ; and it was agreed that an experiment as to the value of the 
new practice should be tried in the. presence of several members of the profession. 
The gas was administered to a man before the extinction of a tooth ; but the gas- 
bag being removed too soon,” insensibility to pain was not produced ; the whole was 
denounced as an imposition; and no one was inclined to as-sist Mr. Wells in further 
experiments. Tho disappointment brought on a tit of illness, and he returned to 
Hartford. 

Dr. Morton, living at Boston, had been a pupil of Mr. Wells, and, as the latter 
gontlemoii avers, ho came to Hartford some time after, to request Mr. Wells would 
instruct him how to prepare the gas which he had been giving so successfully at 
Hartford, that ho might make a trial of it at Boston. Mr. Wells referred him to 
Dr. Jackson, also of Boston, as he was a chemist, “who gave him ether instead, as 
being attended with less trouble.’* 

After “ one or two teeth ” had been extracted, under the influence of ether, it was 
introduced into the Massachusetts’ General Hospital, wbere a capital operation was 
performed by its assistance with complete success. This fact was immediately pub- 
lished in the newspapers of the day, with the names of Jackson and Morton as the 
discovererfl. 

Mr. Wells further states, that at the end of the year 1844, he and Dr. Marcy bad 
many discussions together, respecting the comparative merits of nitrous oxide and 
sulphuric ether; that, in November, 1844, an operation was performed “in Dr. 
Marcy s office,” under the influence of sulphuric ether ; and that the Docton then 
advised liim by all moans to continue to use nitrous oxide gas. This statement is 
confirmed by Dr. Marcy, on affidavit before A. M. Collins, mayor of Hartford. 
Indeed, appended to tho pamphlet there are numerous affidavits, as well from 
physicians who had conversed in 1844 with Mr. Wells on Lis discovery, as from 
persons who, in the same year, had been tho subjects of opemtions on the teeth, 
after having inhaled the gas, sworn before magistrates, and countersigned by them 
in due form. So that, as Dr. Morton’s first trial was on September 30th, 1846, accord- 
ing to the pamphlet in question, the priority of the practice of using exhilarating 
gases to deaden pain under a surgical operation must be conceded to Jdr. Wells ; 
and the fact being established, it matters not at all what the agent used is; — the 
application of one gas or vapour instead of another, forms ' merely a variation of 
detail, and does not affect the principle on which the experiment was founded. 

Another claimant sprung up in the person of Dr. Collyer, of St. Helyer’s, Jersey, 
who, in a communication to the editor of the British and Foreign Medical Keview, 
(which was forwarded for publication to the Medical Gazette, and will he found in 
the number of the latter work for January 8th, 1847, p. 82), states, that in 1843 he 
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published a work on the subject, wherein he “distinctly and unequivocally docljiroa 
that the uneomeums or congestive state may be brought about by tlie inhalation of narcotic 
vapours*^ 

But granting that Dr. Collyer <Bd not borrow hia ideas from any foreign source^ 
they caimot be admitted as original contributions to medical science, after the 
observations above quoted, especially those of Beddoes, Pearson, Davy, and 
Nysten. 


c. 


Ergot of Rye.-— ^w^ory.—Although this medicine has only been had recourse to 
recently by practitioners, to increase uterine action, the substance has been known 
to possess deleterious and poisonous qualities for more than eight hundred years ; and 
has been employed on the continent by female midwives as a promoter of labour- 
pains, for nearly one hundred and fifty years. If taken in large quantities, mixed 
-with the hecJthy grain, as food, it produces giddiness, spasms, and convulsions, on 
which gangrene and sloughing of the extremities supervene : and to this disease the 
name or ergotisme has been given. (See art. Ergotisme, by M. Renauldtn, in the 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Mddicales, tom. xiii. 1815.) Its deleterious effects were 
first recognised so early as the year 1089, by Sigobert de Qremblour. (Recueil des 
Hist, des Qauls et de la France, tom. iii. p. 259.) Wendeliu Tholius, a German 
physician, gave an account also of an epidemic which raged in the kingdom of Hesse 
in 1596, attributed to this disease being so frequent in the grain. And the medical 
faculty at Marburgh, in 1597, published a pamphlet on the same subject. In 1648 
and 1649, both ^xony and Sweden became ravaged by a similar epidemic; and 
twenty years afterwards the same accidents took place from the same cause in Blois 
and Montaigis, in France. An account of this epidemic was given by M. Perault, 
in the Joum. des S^avans, 1676. In 1670, tho Acaddmie Royale des Sciences at 
Paris became informed of singular accidents which had occurred in the district of 
Sologne, owing to the use of bread there, made with spurred rye. In 1777, M. 
Tessier witnessed the same occurrences also in Sologne, and made numerous observa- 
tions and experiments, a very interesting account of which he published tho same 
year, in the first volume of the Memoirs of the Royal Society of Medicine. Since 
that time, in different years, its baneful infiuence has been more or less remarked in 
France. And although some observers, as Paulet and Model, have thought that 
the deaths occurring at these times, in those particular districts, were caused by the 
great vicissitudes in weather and temperature, rather than by the diseased grain ; 
yet the various experiments of Tessier, on animals removed out of the influence of 
such exciting causes, fully prove that the accidents were attributable to the gi'ain 
itself. (See Tessier’s Traitd des Maladies des Grains, Paris, 1783.) I would refer 
my reader also to some instructive experiments performed by Mr. Wright, as detailed 
in his Essay on the Ei^ot, (Ed. Med. and Surg. Journal, October, 1839, and two sub- 
sequent numbers.) 

For accounts of many other epidemics that ravaged different parts of the European 
continent, between 1659 and 1741, a Latin letter from M. Tissot to Dr. Baker, in the 
56th vol. of the Philosophical Transactions, 11165, p. 108, may be consulted; as also 
Mr. Wright*s paper, just noticed. Mr. Wright has proved by sundry experiments, 
that the active principle of the ergot resides in an essential oil, which can be separated 
by distillation. (Ed. Med. Surg. Journal, July 1, 1840, p. 53.) 

Like many otW valuable medicines, the knowledge of this substance was for 
many centuries entirely confined to its poisonous qualities ; and even those who had 
studied fts history in l^e closest manner were ignorant that it could boast any other. 
Of spurred rye, first mentioned for its noxious effects in 1089, no notice occurs, as an 
uterine remedy, till 1688, when R. J. Camerarius stated, that in some parts of Ger- 
many midwives were in the habit of using it to accelerate parturition. (Acta Natune 
CurioBor. Centur. vi. Obs. 82, An. 1688 ; see also Dierbach, Neuest. Entd. in d. Mat. 
Med. p. 130, 1837.) No author, however, mentioned it for this purpose from that 
time till 1774, when Parmentier, in a brief letter to the Abb5 Rosier, in tlje fourth 
volume of the Journal de Physique, made known that it was frequently used by Mad. 
DepUlo, a midwife at Chamont, as a child-bed remedy. 
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Thw letter merely announced the simple fact ; it wan to M. Desprangea, an able 
obstetrical practitioner at Lyons, that we are indebted for rescuing this medicine from 
the liands of the women. Ho, in 1777, having met with many females who, from a 
twiditionai’y knowledge, were accustomed to employ it with no little mystery, in 
cases of lingering labour, made some trials with it himself, and published in various 
journals, at different times, the result of his practice and observations. (See an able 
article by Desgranges, in the Nouveau Journal de Med. Chir. et Pharm., Janvier, 
1818, tom. i. p. 64 ; also Gazette de Sant6, 1818 — 19.) The French, then, seem to 
have employed it first ; and the American physicians were in the habit of using it 
many years before it became generally known in England. Both Drs. Dewees and 
Chapman, of Philadelphia, (Discourse on Therapeutics, &c. Philad. 1817,) and Drs. 
Hosack, Bibby, Prescott, and Stearns, of Now York, had employed it repeatedly. 
(See Letter to Dr. Hamilton, on Ergot, by Dr. Hosack, Now York, 1842. Dissert, 
on Ergot, by Oliver Prescott, New York, 1813 ; and Lond. Med. Phys. Joum. vol. 
zxxii. 1814, p. 90. And account of the “Pulvis Parturiens,” New York Med. Repos. 
1808, by John Stearns ; also Med. Phys. Journ. vol. i. 1828, Lond. p. 66.) It was not, 
indeed, till the year 1820; that it attracted particular notice in this country, when the 
attention of the profession was called to it by Dr. Merriman (Synopsis, Ed. 3rd, 1820, 
p. 187) and Dr. H. Davies, (on the Socale Comutum, Med. Phys. Journal, vol. liv. 1825, 
p. 100,) both of w'bom published some cases in which it had been trie^. Since that 
time it has come into very common use ; its powers are now universally known to 
the profession ; and the medical periodicals of the day have teemed with the history 
of cases in which it has been found of service. 

On its fii*st introduction, many practitioners received with much distrust the 
account of its peculiar properties, published in the various journals, and elsewhere : 
at last, however, from the mass of evidence accumulated on the subject, they were 
forced to admit its powers and efficacy. They then took a different groimd,- 
acknowlodged its power, but objected to its use : — it was argued, that if it really 
possessed such infiuence over the uterus, that virtue must be obtained at the expense 
of the constitution ; that it must act on the uterus through the medium of the arterial 
system ; that it should bo classed as a stimulant, and as such must produce dangerous 
excitement. This is certiiinly not the case, as all unprejudiced observers agree in 
testifying : it acts on the uterus entirely through the nervous system, not necessarily 
exciting the heart and ai’teries to increased action ; its infiuence is specific, confined 
principally to the uterine organs ; and the pulse, if it rises at all, is only secondarily 
affected, in consequence of the increased action of the uterus. In many instances it has 
appeared sensibly to diminish the frequency of the pulse. (Morriman's Synopsis, pp. 
191 — 193. Trousseau and Pidoux, Traitdde Therap., vol. i. p. 647 ; and Wright’s Essay, 
Ed. Mod. Journ. July, 1840, p. 60.) Dr. Hardy, of the Dublin Lying-in Hospital, 
(Dublin Journ, first series, vol. xxvii. p. 224) says that out of 48 cases in which 
he made observations on the administration of the ergot, in the majority of them 
a diminution in the pulsation of the foetal heai*t followed its use, attended by 
irregularity; that in 19 of these the frequency of the mother’s pulse was also 
lessoned; and that this effect continued several days. Ho observes that few 
children were saved, even although speedily delivered, whoso oirculatiou fell steadily 
below 110 beats in the minute, if attenSUd with intermissions. Although I have 
known the maternal pulse depress^# by tlie drug, I never knew that state con- 
tinue for any length of time ; nor in a single case did I ever observe any perma- 
nent evil inflicted on the mother’s system, consequent on its absorption. 

llie danger therefore to which the child is exposed from its use was ui^ed 
as an objection (gainst its administration. It is well known that some drura, 
antimony and opium, for example, produce an influence over the system of the 
foetus in utero. Of this fact I have myself hod an opportunity of seeing some examples, 
and one of a particularly striking character. A lady, in consequence of sufferpag sevei'e 
pains during the last few weeks of pregnancy, was in the habit of taking opium to a 
considerable extent, until the accession of actual labour ; her children, on such occa^ 
sions, were always expelled in a drowsy, Mupid, almost comatose state, which con- 
tinued for some hours after their birth. If opium is capable of producing such an 
effect upon the foetus, it is not unreasonable to believe in the possibility of the 
ergot also being able to produce an injurious influence in a similar manner; and aa 
in many cases where the ergot had been taken tbo child was bom dead^ tbia 
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misfortune was attributed to its having been poisoned by the medicine exhibited to 
the mother. (Huston, North Amer. Med. Surg. Journal, Januaiy, 1829 ; Hosack, 
Letter to Hamilton, Moore, Holcombe, Letter to Dewees. See also Lond. Mod. 
Phys. Joum. vol. vii. p. 181, new series, August, 1829.) In most of the cases, how> 
ever, which were adduced as proofs of this fact, the labour had been very lingering, 
and the child had probably been destroyed, not by any poisonous quality resident in 
the drug, but by pressure either on the foetal head, during its passage through the 
pelvis, or more likely on the funis umbilicalis. 1 have myself seen a great number 
of cases in which many doses of the ergot were given where the children wero bom 
alive ; and therefore 1 am fully warranted in saying that the drug does not necessarily 
destroy the foetus. Nevertheless 1 am well convinced that it will often act injuriously 
on the child, provided it be given for a length of time together, and provided also 
it produces its specific effect on the maternal system. For, as I have stated in the 
text, after 1 had commenced the practice of giving the ergot for the purpose of bring- 
ing on premature labour, I was much disappointed in finding that a greater proportion 
of children was bom dead than when I had recourse to puncturing the membraues 
for the same object, 1 could not but believe that the drug was the cause of this 
calamity, especially since I was so constantly informed by my patients that before 
the fcotal movements ceased they had been very violent for some minutes. This 
tumultuous action no doubt indicated a convulsive seizure, under which the foetus ' 
perished. I have given this medicine fifty-five times with tho view of inducing 
labour ; and although thirty -three of the children were bom living, five died in con- 
vulsions speedily after birth, postqtuim partus prenmturus inducius fuerat ope solum 
secalis comuti. This circumstance has ^so confirmed me in the opinion of a baneful 
influence propagated from the mother to tho foetus ; for since one of that series of 
phenomena that constitute ergotisme is convulsive seizures, since each foetus I have 
adverted to evidently perished in convulsions, since also it is a rai'e thing for infants 
to bo attacked with convulsions soon after their birth, it is a natural inference that 
the medicine occasioned the disease in all these instances, and therefore was the 
exciting cause of death. When wo contemplate these facts we are justified in con- 
cluding that although the ergot does not necessarily injure tho foetus, and will most 
probably do it no harm, if only a few doses are exhibited to the woman ; yet, if given 
in large quantities, for a long time together, or without sufficient caution, it may be 
productive of most serious consequences. Wright’s experiments on the lower 
animals (Ed. Med. Journ. January, 1840, p. 29) prove decisively that the medicine 
has a most prejudicial influence upon the young in utero, even to their destruction ; 
and they would load us also to believe that no effect is produced on the foetus, unless 
the mother’s system be considerably affected by it, os evidenced cither by its causing 
uterine action, or giving rise to some other disturbance. The ergot also may be 
instrumental in destroying the child by the kind of uterine contractions it induces ; 
for they are not only often preteraaturally powerful, but uninterrupted and without 
intermission for a long continuance of time, during which there must of course be 
dangerous pressure on the blood-vessels in connection with the foetal body. 

Again, it was objected that the medicine, if commonly introduced into practice,’ 
would be dangerous, because it might be given in cases poifectly unfitted for its use ; 
(Huston, North Amer. Med. Surg. Journal, January, 1829) ; and that contusions, 
inflammations, sloughings. and lacerations of uterus, vagina, and perineum, would 
frequently follow its injudicious employment. It surely is neither sound logic nor 
fair argument to adduce as an objection against a valuable remedy, the possibility of 
its abuse. I would ask, is bleeding never liable to be abused, or mercury 1 and shall 
we discard these remedies because a bungler might misapply thorn ^--Neither is this 
nor any other medicine to be prescribed at random ; we must only have recourse to 
it in consequence of certain conclusions at which our mind has arrived after a system 
of severe reasoning. 

Still another objection has been taken, stronger and more difficult to refute than 
any of the former ; — namely, that if the medicine possesses such powers in increasing 
the action of the uterus, it must alsq^^possoss the power of producing uterine 
action ab initio ; and if such were the case, it would be little less than criminal to 
admit into our pharmacopoeia, or into common use, any drug which might be had 
recourse to, both by unprincipled men and females, to occasion abortion. (Gerardin, 
Rev. Med. Septembre, 1824, quoted in Lond. Med. Phys. Journal, vol. lii. p. 530.) 
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It was a belief in its possessing this property that led Pelletier and Planche, in a 
report to the French minister of the Interior, in the name of the Boyal Academy of 
Medicine, to recommend its exclusion from practice. (Wright, Ed. Med, Joum. 
•January, 1840, p. 26.) This argument was answered by a denial ; it was said that 
it only possessed the power of increasing the contractions of the uterus when that 
organ was disposed to act, and did not produce them initio. In confirmation, it 
was declared that in those countries and seasons where ergotisme was prevalent, mis- 
carriages were not more frequent than usual, which must have been the case if ergot 
produced abortion. (Neale, on the Ergot, 1828, pp. 16, 57, and 78 ; Steams, Op. cit. 
Prescott, &c.) 

Forsan hceo omnia vera ; — egomet ipse tamen permulta vidi exempla, in quibua partus 
prematui'us inductus fait — septimo vel octavo graviditatis mense peractosolo secodis 
comuti usu; ovuli membranis integris servatu ; ore uteri occlmo, negue digito, neque 
ullo alio modo ad patefactionem excitato. Quare hoc medicamentum ojmior, etiam, aib 
initio ^ pairtds dolores inducere posse : et si tarn insignes iUi vires, appropinquante gra- 
viditatis fine, adjudicemus ; similem faculiatem ddem medicamini dum recens sit, 
exigaumque ovum, negare, absurdum esset. Hand, profccto, propter cam causani secede 
cornutum ah usu expeUendum est, Nihilominus medicos oportet notUiam ejtts vi/rtutU 
a vulgo, predpueqae a muLierlhus, diligentissimb celantcs, in suis pectoribus occults 
ferre.* 

The elFect of the ergot on other animals is much the same as on the‘human subject ; 
and if sufficient be given, it causes death. Mammals, birds, and insects have all been 
poisoned with it ; but they refuse to take it, even when mixed with their food. 
(Pereira’s Mat. Med. vol. ii. p. 601 ; Neale, p. 89 ; Wright’s Experiments.) Chapman 
(Elem. of Therap. vol. L p. 48!^, fourth edition) says, It never fails to occasion 
abortion in a short time ” in pregnant bmtes. Combes once caused abortion by it in 
a bitch; Depuy in a cow; and Percy and Laurent produced tbe same effect, by 
injecting a decoction of it into the veins of a cow. (Neale, p. 91.) No effect of 
the kind, however, followed its exhibition in Mr. Wright’s hands. Mr. Youatt, 
Veterinary Surgeon to the Zoological Society, has for some years been accustomed to 
administer it to quadrupeds, in cases of protracted or difficult pai*turition ; and he 
states, that in every case the uterus has responded ; — it has been roused to a 
greater or loss degree of action.’’ Ho never knew it fail, in tbe 7no9iogastric animal, 
to produce considerable offoct : and he gives a very feasible and scientific reason 
why, in consequence of the peculiar formation of the stomach in the rufninant, 
it may be given to that animal without the uterus being in the least influenced 
by its administration. (Pereiiti, loco cit.) Mr. Dick, also, Professor of Veterinary 
Surgery in Edinburgh, informed Mr. Wright that he had kuown this drug hasten 
labour in cows, when given after uterino action had begun. (Edinb. Med. Joiu*u. 
Jan. 1840, p. 28.) 


D. 

FoRCEPS.-^irist07y. — As a concise history of obstetric instruments may be interesting 
to some readers, I have introduced a short account of their invention here. In 
Avicenna’s work will be found the first notice of an obstetric forceps ; none of his 
cotcmporarics, however, or immediate followers, mention them; but Albucasis, 
about a centuiy after^ described and delineated numerous instruments 'to facilitate 
parturition, and among them a short and long forceps ; the former he styles misdach, 
the hitter almisdach. It is sufficiently clear that those inventions were intended to 
supersede the necessity of opening the child’s head, or otherwise mutilating it ; and 
they seem to have been proposed with the view of extracting it alive. &it 1 am 
quite at a loss to understand how this purpose could be answered ; for they were 
formed with a sharp, beaked point at ^e extremity of each blade, and projecting 
teeth on the internal surface, so that the iutegumenta of the child’s head and ffice 

* The professional reader will easily comprehend the i^oason of my being desirous to put forth 
the suutiinents conveyed in the text, m a language nut universally understood in this country. 
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must of necessity have been lacerated. Albucasis, indeedi even gives directions 
that if the head be too large to pass, it should be crushed by tho closure of tho 
blades. On the ivhole, therefore, the Arabian forceps, so far from being con- 
sidered an improvement on the instruments previously in use, con only be regardech 
as a clumsy and barbarous attempt at what has fortunately in after ages been 
accomplished. 

We find no particular mention of obstetric forceps from the time of Avicenna till 
tho year 1664, when Kxiefie of Zuric, in a work ** de conceptu et generatione homi- 
nis/* dedicated a chapter to the consideration of obstetric instruments, under the 
title, ** de modo quo et quibus instrumentis impediti et mortui infantes producendi/' 
In this treatise he describes and delineates two kinds of forceps, the one with a 
beaked extremity, and the other perfectly smooth and unarmed; which latter he 
distinguishes as ** forceps qua dentes eruuntur:” and this is the first attempt recorded 
of any obstetrical assistant (except the fillet) by which it was possible to extract a 
foetus without injury to its person. Ruefie’s forceps, however, like all tho former, 
were made with a common fixed joint, so that both blades must necessarily bo 
introduced at the same time, and consequently they were almost useless from the 
difficulty of their application. RiiefTe has not left us the dimensions of the instru- 
ment he suggested, but from the cut attached to his work they appear very similar 
to our common lithotomy forceps, with the exception of tho internal surface being 
smooth. 

We are indebted to the elder Ghamberlen for the valuable improvement of sepa- 
rating the blades, introducing them singly, and fixing them after their application. 
But the lock designed by Ohamberlen (who was, from the clumsiness of the work- 
manship, doubtless not only the inventor but artificer of his own instrument) was by 
no means so firm and steady as to give tho requirad stability, although it led to tho 
joint now in use in England. As secrecy in inventions, however, was, in Chamber] en's 
time, not only tolerated, but practised, among the most scientific and enlightened 
men, the peculiar formation of his instrument, and the mode by which he proposed 
to effect the extraordinary good he boasted, was not known to his cotemporaries ; 
and even to this day we are without any authentic document to inform us in what his 
peculiar mode of delivery consisted. 

His son Hugh, in 1670, 'made an expedition to Paris, for the purpose of selling 
his soci'et; and, being called to a case which Mauriceau had seen and abandoned, 
declaring that it could not be terminated but by the Caesarean section, he attempted 
to deliver by his forceps. He failed, however, as might have been expected, since 
the pelvis was highly distorted. The woman died undelivered in twenty-four 
hours; and he returned at once to England, bringing with him a copy of Mauri- 
ceau’s work, of which he put forth a translation in the year 1672. (Mauriceau, 4to., 
Paris, 1728, tom. ii. p. 23.) In his preface to Mauriceaus book ho has given us 
these memorable woi^s : — “My father, brothers, and myself, (though none else in 
Europe that I know,) have, by God’s blessing and our industry, attained to, and 
long practised, a way to deliver women, when the head, on account of some difficulty 
or disproportion, cannot pass, without any prejudice to them or their infants; 
though all others (being obliged, for want of such an expedient, to use the common 
way) do and must endanger or destroy one or both with hooks.” He afterwards 
makes a lame apology for not giving publicity to their invention, considering that 
he would injure his father and his two brothers, — all three in practice — by doing 
so ; and looking upon it as a secret peculiarly their own, — one which they had every 
right to use in a way most consonant with their own advantage. By a fortunate 
accident, dSance has brought to light what neither liberality nor a desire to benefit 
mankind would have conceded to us. Dr, Peter Ghamberlen (the brother of Hugh, 
whom I have just mentioned) purchased, towards the end of tho seventeenth century, 
the estate of Woodham Mortimer Hall, near Maldon, in Essex, which continued 
in the family till about 1716, and was then sold to Mr. Wm. Alexander, who be- 
queathed it to Hie Wine Coopers’ Company. About the year 1816, the tenant in 
occupation discovered in the floor, in the uppermost of a series of closets which are 
built over the entrance-porch, a trap-door. In the space between the flooring of 
this closet, and the ceiling below, were found, among a number of empty boxes, a 
cabinet containing a collection of old coins, divers trinkets, many letters from 
Dr. Chamberlen to different members of his fiunily, and some obstetric instruments. 
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These instruments were given to Mr. Carwardine by the lady of the mansion ; and 
that gentleman, with the most praiseworthy generosity, presented them to the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society. The letter aecompanying this valuable donation, 
together with hgiiros of the instruments found, was published in the 9th volume of 
that learned Society’s Transactions. From the very fashion of these instruments 
may be traced the progress of Chamberlen’s invention : one appears to bo a simple 
lever, with an open fenestra, another a double blade, connected together by a pivot, 
which, however, is riveted ; a third, in which the joint is formed by a loose pivot 
on one blade, receivable into a corresponding hole in the other ; and a fourth, in 
which the instrument is fixed and made perfect by a tape passing through two 
holes — one in the commencement of each blade, where it springs from the 
handle. Such, then, there can be little doubt, was the improved invention of 
the Chamberlens. 



The accornpanyiiiff cut Is taken from a dmwing of the most perfect of Chamhorlon's instrumonls. 
No. 1 is the forceps lockod ; a, the blades; b, the handles; c, the hole in the joint, through which 
is passed tho string to connect the blades. 

No. 2, tho front view oi a single bhulo ; a, tho fenestra ; &, the groove in the shanks, forming 
the lock, by which the two bUides, perfectly similar in form, are adapted to each other ; c, the 
handle. 

The following are the dimensions : extreme length, eleven inches and a Imlf ; length of blades, 
seven inches and a quaiter ; oi handle, four inches and a quarter ; greatest v^dth between tho 
blades, three inches and three-eighths ; width between the blades at the points, three-fourths of 
an inch ; greatest breadth of the blade, one inch and a half. 

The celebrity enjoyed by Chamberlen’s arcanum could not but attract the marked 
attention of the practitioners of his day ; and consequently other men of inventive 
genius directed their minds to tho same object. Dr. Wallace Johnson (System of 
Mid., 4to., 1769, p. 170) distinctly states that a pair of forceps came into his posses- 
sion^ which belonged to Mr. Drinkwater of Brentford, “ who commenced practice 
in 1668, and died in 1728 ; ” these he describes as being similar to those used by 
Chapman and GifFard. ^ 

To Giffard, indeed, the credit is generally acceded of having improved the forceps 
by forming them with an open fenestra ; but after the account I have just given of 
Chamborlcn’s instruments, which all possess open blades, it will appear very ques- 
tionable whether this idea is correct. Qiflfard began to employ the forceps in 1726, 
and sometimes used one blade simply as an extractor, sometimes both. We ore in 
perfect possession of his practice, by the cases published after his death by his Mend 
Dr. Hody. ^ 

Well acquainted as we are with tho history of the minutest improvements in sur- 
gery, it is singular that we should be in i^orance as to who was the inventor of that 
greatest of all alterations in the obstetno forceps exemplified in our modern joint. 
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That the idea oiiginated from those whioh Giffard, Freke, and Chapman used, is 
sufficiently evident ; but the improvement in stability, security, and power, Ib bo great 
as to amount to an actually new invention. The credit has been generally given to 
Smellie (Johnson, p. 176) ; but I question whether this is correct ; for Miilder, in 
his Histoiy of the Forceps, states that his preceptor, du Pui, bought a pair of forceps 
with the improved joint, at the sale of Falconer’s Museum, in London, in the year 
1778 ; that he inquired of all most skilled in the science of midwifery, to whom was 
to be attributed the credit of the alteration ; but that nobody could inform him, 
though all agreed that it was made after Chapman had openly described his instru* 
men^ The latter-named practitioner, indeed, who was the second public English 
lecturer on the obstetric branch of medical science, used to show a pair to his pupils, 
explain the mode of applying them, and published a treatise on the subject in 1733. 
To him we are indebted, as Dr. Lee thinks, not only for the first description of the 
forceps, but for the discovery of the principles which ought invariabljr to guide us 
in its employment. (Med. Qaz, May 19, 1843, p. 262.) The first pMic description 
of the forceps, however, appears to nave been given by Mr. Butter, in the Edinb. Med. 
Essays for the same year, 1733. In that volume Chapman is severely censured for 
concealing his instrument, which be bad given intimation of previously. In the third 
edition of his treatise on ** The Improvement of Midwifery,” Chapman apologises 
for having done so, and at page 92 he gives a drawing of it. 

Before this time — viz., in the year 1720 — Paliyn of Ghent, being in Paris to 
^perintend the printing of his work on anatomy, presented a species of forceps 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences as his own, which he denominated the tire-tete; 
(Levret, Accouch. laborieux, 1770, p. 86); but from their delineation, as given 
by Mulder, we must judge them to have been clumsy, even in comparison with 
Chamberlen’s. This instrument was afterwards claimed by Le Doux, a surgeon at 
Ypres ; but no account of it was published until after Chapman’s had boon made 
known ; it was given to the profession by Butter, in the Edinb. Medical Essays and 
Observations, for the year 1733, os stated above. 

The great similarity that exists between the instrument used by Chamberlen in 
the latter part of the seventeenth centuiy, and that described by Chapman in 1733, 
forms a very curious part of the history of the forceps. The representation of the 
latter,, given by Mulder, resembles in many points that specimen of Chamberlen’s, 
a sketch of which is traced above. It is difficult to account for this circumstance, 
when we consider the extreme jealousy with which Chamberlen kept his invention 
secret, except on the supposition that the instrument had been described to 
Chapman by some persons who had seen it employed by Chamberlen. Smellie, 
indeed, in bis Introduction to Midwifery, states, that Chapman’s instnunent was the 
same which Chamberlen used ; from whom he obtained his information he does not 
disclose ; but through whatever channel he became posBossod of it, he seems to have 
placed perfect reliance on his authority, and that with good reason. 

The blades of all hitherto described were straight ; and Levret first added the 
lateral curvature, that the convex edge might fit into the concavity of the sacinim, 
and the danger of injuring the rectum by the point be prevented : this form was 
afterwards, with some variation, adopted by Smellie, Osborn, and Clarke. 

Modem forceps. — Whim, caprice, and fancy, (and perhaps also some little lurking 
desire for professional distinction,) have suggested an infinite variety of forceps, of 
almost all whioh Levret’s and Smellie’s patterns have formed the groundwork. Others 
are stroD(j^y stamped With an original character of increased utility; and such are the 
modifications suggested by the late Professor Davis, who applied bis mind, with very 
considerable acuteness |pd ingenuity, to improving the mechanism of this depai-tment 
of surgical science; he adopted a wider blade than is commonly used; which allows 
the parietal prominence to pass more perfectly through the opening, and whioh em- 
braces the child’s head at more points of contact than Denman’s, Smellie’s, or 
Levret’s. But it was evident that the irregulsrities of many pelves would not permit 
the introduction of two blades of the width which he thought most appropriate ; 
and he therefore proposed to obviate this inconvenience in two ways — eitheo^by 
acl^ptltag a narrower blade to the wide one, or by using a short blade, as an antagonist 
to thst first introduced. The idea of employing blades of different lengtlis, how- 
ever, originated with Pugh of Chelmsfoi^, in 1764. (Spence, Syst. of Mid. Edin. 
1784.p. M6.) The great objection to Davis’s invention consists in the number of 
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iasbruments which such a contrivanco requires we should be furnished with| and 
the inconyenionce atteudaut on that multiplicity. 

Other less useful changes have been ms^ie by different practitioners : of this kind 
is*the late Dr. Hamilton’s of Edinburgh, who adapted a hinge to the shank of that 
blade, to be introduced within the right ilium, that the necessity of bringing the 
patient close to the edge of the bed might be obviated ; others* as Conquest, have, 
with the same intention, recommended that the handle should be made to unscrew, 
BO that the blade might be introduced first, and the handle fired afterwards. Sar- 
torffe, indeed, in 1791, added a hinge to each handle; but this was merely for the 
convenience of carriage, and is of a very different construction to that employed by 
Hamilton; for Saxtorffe’s hinge turns inwards, while Hamilton’s is bent outwards. 
Leake, in 1774, proposed a forceps with three blades ; but this suggestion has been 
followed by no one of repute as far as I know. 

French forceps . — In no part of operative surgery is the superiority of British prac* 
tice over that of our ingenious and enlightened neighbours on the other side the 
English channel so strongly exemplified as in the contrast between our short 
forceps, and the one ovon to this day in use among them. I subjoin a cut of the 
fashion of the French forceps, taken from a pair brought to my father, a few years 
since, by a friend, from Paris, as a specimen of the advancement they have attained 



1 The instrument closed. 

* 2 . A partial side view of one blade, to show the curve and i)Cg by which It is locked. 


in this department of obstetrical science. It was mado after the most approved 
fashion in every respect; and ho assured me that he saw .a perfectly similar instru- 
ment employed by the celebrated Dubois, while he was sojourning in their capital. 
Its extreme length is nineteen and a half inches ; the blade ten and a half inches ; the 
greatest width between the blades is two inches and three-quarters ; the extremities 
of the points are in perfect contact when the handles are closed : it possesses a lateral 
curve; each blade is fenestrated, and slightly hollowed 'out internally; across the 
widest part it measures two inches; and tho greatest diamfiter of the fenestra^ 
near the extremity, is one inch and a quarter. The whole weight of the instrument 
is two pounds, five ounces, and thrde-quarters. Since the time I spi^k of^ 
however, the forceps in common use in Paris has been decreased in size. Davis^ in 
his work on operative midwifery, published in 1825, gives the dimensions of a pair of 
the same fashion with tho above that he had lately received, which are rather 
smaller than mine, weighing only two pounds and one ounce ^avoirdupois. I 
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am informed that Madame la Chapolle has further diminished them in size and 
weight, still, however, preserving their original form. The joint is on a very dif- 
ferent construction from ours ; and, without prejudice, I think we may affirm it is 
much more clumsy. It consists of a pivot and mortise lock, loosely fitted, and net 
difficult to adjust. The handles are entirely of steel, — a continuation, indeed, of the 
material of the blade itself, — and bluntly hooked outwards at their extremities. With 
such an instrument in use, we cannot wonder at the necessity of the many cautions 
we meet with in the French works to prevent their slipping. Wo can only feel 
surprised that any child could be extracted alive through a pelvis, under the 
compression which its head must necessarily suffer^ if the forceps retained their 
hold. 


E. 


Vectis. — History . — My reasons for believing that the elder Chamberlen was the 
original inventor of the vectis, as well as the forceps, will bo found in the following 
short history. 

It is w'ell known that his son Hugh, about seventeen years after his unfoi'tunate . 
v^t to Paris, was obliged to flee to Holland, in consequence of having espoused 
til cause of James the Second ; where for some time he practised midwifery ; and 
having contracted an intimacy — if not a partnership — with Roonhuysen, he com- 
municated his secret to him about the year 1-693, on the receipt of a very consider- 
able sum of money. Very soon the celebrated Huysch and Boekelman, two other 
practitioners at Amsterdam, beciime pai'ticipators in the secret. These surgeons 
scrupulously adhered to the terms of their agreement with Chamberlen : and only 
displayed the instrument, and described its use, to those of their pupils, — and that 
a very limited number, — who gave them a largo additional fee lor this extra 
knowledge. Among this number were John de Bruin and Peter Plaatmau ; and 
they also, imder the same conditions of secrecy, instructed Titsing, Boom, and a 
few others. In a short time the credit of the instrument was raised so high, that 
the magistrates of the town forbade any of their surgeons^) practise midwifery, 
until they had been examined by its possessors, and instructed in the manner of 
using it. (Bland, Med. Communications, vol. ii.) As it passed into a greater 
number of hands, its fame became proportionably spread ; and in the year 1753, 
Visscher and Van de Poll,— physicians practising at Amsterdam, — most generously 
bought the secret for five thousand louis from Oerti-ude, the daughter of John de 
Bruin, the wife of Herman Van der Heido, (to whom it had been bequeathed by 
her father as a legacy), and made it immediately public. (Mulder’s Hist. Forcipum 
ot Vectium, p. 88, et seq.) The instrument thus dragged forth from comparative 
obscurity, about which so many conjectures had been formed, on which the hopes 
of the Dutch practitioners were so highly raised, and which the profession in 
general was so anxious to obtain, was found to be a flat, plain, unfenestratod 
piece of iron, slightly bent at both extremities into the segment of a large circle. On 
this discovery, many doubted — as well they might — whether Do Brum’s heir had 
really allowed the true instrument to pass out of her possession ; others, whether 
Roonhuysen had dealt fairly with his pupils ; and others, again, whether Cham- 
berlen had not acted a double part, by having originally sold to the Dutch physi- 
cians an instrument, of which he himself practically made no use ; because, os it 
was then well known that Chamberlen’s celebrated arcanum, consisted of a double 
blade, it seemed impossible to reconcile this fact with the ' production of the simple, 
rude, almost straight piece of iron, which any one might devise and manufacture, 
without being possessed either of much inventive genius or turn for practic^ 
mechanics. 

Since the fortunate discovery, however, of Chamberlen’s original instruments, 
these inconsistencies appear to me easily cleared up ; for among' them are two 
simple^evers, very similar in size, shape, and design, a figure of one of which is 
annexed. 

It seems, then, fair to infer that both the forceps and lever, such as they were, 
were communicalbd to the Dutch practitioners by Chamberlen ; and that, either in 
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consoquenco of ilot being able easily to introduce the two blades, or not readily 

adapting them to each other when they were introduced; or perhaps — what is 

equally likely, since it agrees so well with the spirit of iiie times — finding themseWes 

enabled to use the one blade with so much 

greater secrecy ^ and leas chance of discovery, jj 

than two, — they became habituated to the jj //\V 

employment of. the vectis, acquired a cer- I II \\ 

tain degree of dexterity in its use, con< I I | 

sidered it the most efficient instrument, and Ij I I 

consequently instructed those who applied I I I 

for such knowledge in its properties, in 11 \\ / 

preference to those of the forceps. And \\ \\ // 

this supposition is strengthened by the UA 

fact, that Palfyn, of Ghent, in 1720, after | 

many journeys to London and Amsterdam, 

for the purpose of ascertaining what Cham- 1 1 

berlen’s celebrated secret really consisted I 

in, (which was known to have passed into j 

the hands of the Dutch physicians,) was I 

enabled, from the information he picked j 

up, to form his tire-tele, which he presented j 

to the Academy of Sciences at Pai-is, and // ^ 

which, after soma modifications, became the Ij ^ . 

forceps of Dusde and Butter. It was cer- I 

tainly the prevalent belief, in Rooqhuyscn’s 

time tl.at the iustrumon the employed wm Clmmlxsrlen'slovor-the front and aide view., 

the forceps; and Levret states that Van The only diflforouce tetwoen the two specimens 
der Suara, who lived many years with found consists in one having a sharper point to 
Koonhuysen, confirm ed that idea ; so that we hook tJiau the other, 

may suppose he at first employed the forceps, but afterwards more frequently used 
the lever. (See Bland’s paper on the Vectis, Med. Communications, vol. ii. p. 117.) 
Smellie, indeed, in the nreface to his second volume (p. 7.) distinctly states that M. de 
Previllo, who trauslatOT his work into French, says that the secret of the “instrument 
used by lloouhuysen is said to have been communicated to him by the Chamberlens 
from London.” 


If this history be correct, it is plain that we should be in error if we granted to 
lloouhuysen the honour of having discovered the vectis ; for although he made a 
great change in the general appearance of the instrument, his alteration scarcely 
affected it at all as a mechanical power ; since the curve of his lever, or rather Do 
Bruin’s — and I take it for granted that they were the same — as delineated by Mulder, 
is almost a segment of the same circle as that possessed by the instrument found 
among Chamberlen’s collection. All the first vectes, indeed, such as Roonhuysen's, 
Plaatman’s, Boom's, and Morand’s, os woll as Titsing’s spatula, have nearly the same 
curve, of greater or less extent ; and this also inclines me to behove that Chamber- 
len’s was the original pattern. 

I have said that Roonhuysen’s lever consisted of a flat piece of iron, bent into a 
sliglit curve at both ends, and ho generally employed it covered with soft leather. 
Titsing fancied ho had improved on this plan, by padding the instrument with wool. 
It has been formed by different persons, — either for the sake of appearance^ or from 
the presumption that such substances weisa less likely to inflict injury than the 
harder metal — of wood, horn, ivory, and silver. The vectis of Morand, in 1755, 
was of ivory ; and that of Herbiniaux, in 1782, of silver. 

As it was generally known among the profession, at the commencement of the 
last century, that some of the Dutch physicians possessed Chamberlen’s or Roon- 
huysen’s secret, it is not surprising that practitioners, as well in Holland as in 
other countries, should have endeavoured to ascertain in what it consisted, or to 
have invented for themselves some means to accomplish the same end. Thus, in 
1738, Kigaudeaux, being called to a case in which the head was impacted, pro- 
cured a common chemist’s spatula, a foot in length : after having softened the 
blade in the Are, he bent it into a slight curve, and with it delivered the woman of 
a Uve child. Incited by his success, he formed an instrument very similar to 
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Titsing’a in shape, though shorter, which he was in the habit of using continually. 
Like bis predecessors, howeyor, being desirous of reaping more than ordinary 
pecuniary advantages from h|i fortunate discovery, it was not until the year 1754 — 
after Yisscher and Van de Poll had published descriptions and delineations of 
De Bruin’s instrument — that he made known the form and use of his own. 
VVorrocquier of Lisle, also, it would seem, fell by chance upon the expedient of 
delivering by the lever, before that instilment was publicly kno^ ; for in 1753, 
being foiled in his attempts to terminate a labour by Smellie’s forceps, at tlttt time 
but just como into use, he employed one blade as a vectis, and had the sa^faction 
of bringing into the world a living infant. From that time he discarded the double 
instrument, and used a single blade, not unlike Titsing’s in its fashion; with which, 
indeed, he afterwards boasted that in twenty-ono years he had delivered twelve hun- 
dped women. Long before this time, however — viz., in 1715 — ^Isaao do Bruas of 
Midleburg made an attempt to extract a child, when the head presented, with a 
blunt book, such os he had been accustomed to use under breech presentations. He 
succeeded in his object, having slightly bruised the child's head. Correctly judging 
that the instrument was too thick, and not sufficiently wide for his purpose, ho 
formed a fenestrated vectis, decidedly the best of all those first invented, and which, 
indeed, approaches nearer than any of them to the form of Lowder’s — timt variety 
now most in common use in this country. He published a description of it in 1755. 
(Miilder, p. 97—100.) 

In the year 1784, Dr. Aitken of Edinburgh — a man of great ingenuity and 
mechanical invention, though extremely fanciful in his notions— having found by 
experience the difficulty of introducing a blade with the extremity considerably 
curved, and the uselessness of the instrument if the point was but slightly bent, 
contrived one that could be introduced straight, aud carried afUrwards to auy 
required angle, by turning a screw at the extremity of the handle, so that it might 
adapt itself closely to the child’s bead. This supposed improvement he denominated 
the living lever. 


F. 

Craniotomy. — History , — The first of all obstetrical operations practised, consisted 
In extracting the mutilated foetus from the womb by catting and sharp-pointed instru- 
ments, in whatever way it could best be accomplished. Thus, even, Hippocrates has 
left us some observations on this subject; and Celsus is particular in his directions, 
having dedicated the twenty-ninth chapter of his seventh book to the mode in which 
a dead child may be extracted from the uterus by means of instruments. We may 
trace in the very expressions used by Colsus, the antiquity of the prejudice, that the 
voluntary efforts of the foetus were the principal efficient cause of its escape ; for he 
says, ** Ubi concepit aliqua, et jam prop6 maturus partus intus emortuus est, neque 
exeidere per h potest, adhibcuda curatlo est." 

The instrument he describes for this purpose is a outting-hook, ** uncus undique 
leevis aouminis brevis; ’’ but he mentions no means by which the cranial bones might 
be perforated, if necessary. From this we may infer, that distortions of the pelvis 
were not known to the Greeks and Latins ; else, since he speaks of breech and 
shoulder presentations, the foetus being dropsical, and the mode of decapitating it 
when transversely placed, he would not have omitted to notice such a serious and 
dangerous cause of difficulty. Nor can we be surprised at this ; for neither rickets 
nor mollities ossium seems to have existed in these ancient times. The first descrip- 
tion, indeed, which we have of rickets was given in a treatise by Glisson, published 
in 1059. The habits of our- early ancestors were not favourable to the production of 
either of these formidable affections; their poorer population was mostly engaged 
in agricultural or mechanical — not in what may properly in this age be termed 
manufacturing — ^pursuits ; which latter, of all occupations, most fosters the rickety 
predisposition. 

The Arabians inslituted the practice of perforating the skull ; and Albucasis has 
given US a drawing of an instrument designed both to open and extract the head. 
In later years, varLously-feshioned perforators have beeq employed. Mauriceau’s 
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tire-t^te consisted of a sharp-pointed, double-edged knife. Davenfer used a long 
scalpel ; others a crooked bistoury ; Sir Fielding Ould invented an instrament which 
he called the tene6ra occulta; SmelUe adopted the scisfbrs, which, with Johnson’s 
curve added, I employ myself. 


G. 

C/ESABEAN Section . — Notices of Ehtory. — ^The earliest writers on. medicine are 
silent on the subject. of the Caesarean operation; thus no mention of it occurs in 
the works, either genuine or spurious, of Hippocrates, nor of Celsus, Paulus 
..dilgineta, Avicenna, or Albucasis. Pliny, indeed, tells us that the ‘ elder Scipio 
Africanus — the vanquisher of Hannibal — was introduced into the world by this 
operation (see note, p. 320), and that Manlius Torquatus owed his life to the same 
means. 

Ho also avers that Julius Caesar was ushered into life in this unnatural manner, 
and that from this circumstance first sprang the surname which the Homan 
emperors inherited. If tliis were the case, his mother Aurelia must have survived 
the operation, since she died whilst he was prosecuting the war in France, or while 
'engaged in the conquest of Britaiu. (Suetonius in J. Csosor ; see also ^Plutarch, art. 
Jul. Csesar.) This then would completely refute such an idea; and indeed there is 

* nothing in history to warrant us in adopting this belief. Perhaps these anecdotes 

may owe their origin to the feeling generally indulged in by the ancients, that it was 
necessary to invest the birth of their great men with circumstances of an extraordi- 
nary choRicter, for the purpose of elevating thorn above the common sphere of 
humanity. Shakspeare has not overlooked the advantage he might derive from 
the incident with which tradition bad invested the birth of Mactluff, (see Boece’s 
Scotorum Historia, Paris, 1674, p. 264, 1. 70 ; or the Chronicles of Holinshod, Hist, 
of Scotland, vol. i. p. 170, 1. 31 ; whoso work indeed, as far as Scotland is concerned, 
is merely a tran^ation of Boece,) in one of his sublimest and most successful com- 
posltious. The last hope and frantic desperation of Macbeth, built upon the appari- 
tion’s prophecy — # • 

“ I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
^ To one of woman bom’* — 

suddenly forsakes him, when M^icduff declares to him the manner In which ho was 
introduced into the world. 

. , ** Despair thy charm 

And let the angel whom thou still hast served, 

Tell thee Macduff was Arom his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripped.** 

If WO were inclined to dip into mythologioal mysteries, and trace the operation to 
its remotest origin, we should learn that the GK)d of Physic himself, — as is sung by 
Ovid, — was cut out of the womb of bis mother Coronis by Apollo, after he had 
destroyed her by an arrow, for her infidelity. 

" Ut tamen ingratos In pectora fiidit odoroa 
Et dodit amplexus, iniustaque justa pere^t ; 

Non tulit in cincres laoi sua Phoebus eosdem 

* Semina; wdnatuw^mmii'uferogieepawitw 
SripvLit^ gominlque tuUt Chironis in antrum.’* 

Metaitt. Ub. ii. v. a26. 

And that the life of Bacchus was preserved by the same means, when his mother, 
Somele, had been consumed under the embrace of Jupiter, who, according to her 
desire and his extorted promise, visited her in all the majesty of the skies. 

"Corpus mortalo tumultus 
Non tulit BothoreoB ; donisquo jugfilibus arslt. 

Iinpcrfoctus adhuc iufans genetrivii nb alvo 
JCripitur, patrioquo toner (ai credere dtgniim) 

Insuitur fomori: matornsque terapora complet.** 

Afttom. lib. ill. v. 808. 

So that it would seem the world is indebted both for medicine and wine to this 
opemtion. 

3 A 
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The grave as^ertioas of the naturalist in this respect may be as fabulous as the 
visionary flights of the poet : but Ovid’s description of the birth of Bacchus and 
.^sculapiua in itself would lead us to infer that before his time the operation had 
been put in practice on the dead subject. . 

That part of tlio Jewish Talmud, called the Mischna, compiled, according to 
Lightfoot (Fall of Jerusalem, vol. i. p. 369, sect, vii.), at the close of the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era; or, according to Jost, (Qeschichte der l^raeliteu seit der 
Zeit der Maccabfoer, vol. iv. p. 103), m the year 250, contains throe pass^|||to which 
bear upon this question. I give the accredited Latin translation. In wie fifth 
volume, or Ordo Saorormit Maimonides, in explanation of the words si quis e latere 
natus sit ” in the text — (which passage is devoted to orders respecting the mode in 
which firstling lambs, cut out of the womb of their parent, should be disposed of) has 
the following: **Si latera ilii perfoderint, atque ita foetum eripueriut. Boo etiam 
fieri solet in miUiere qua! difficulter parity et in descrimen mortis venerit.'* — (Vide 
edit. fol. Amsteled. 1702, tract. Bechoroth. p. 161.) Again, in the same volume 
(p. 182) we find in the text, Si quis e latere prodierit, et quia post ilium venerit, 
neuter primogenitus est, neque pro horoditate, neque pro sacerdotio.” To illustrate 
which, Maimonides lias “Fieri potest ut ha3C mulier duplici progenie gravida sit 
atque unua prodeat postqvam ventris latus incisum sit, et posted prodeat alter per 
viam ordinariam,” &c. And in the sixth volume, or Ordo Puritatum, we read. 
** Propter /(etujn, qui per latera ventris prodiit, non sedent dies immunditiei, nec dies 
munditiei, nec propter ipsum tenentur ad sacrificium.” — (Amstel. 1703, tract. Nidda,^ 
p. 403.) From these sentences we cannot but infer, both that the operation had 
been performed on the living subject in these early days, and also that some women 
had survived. It is said that Numa Pompilius, the second king of Rome, enacted 
tliat the body of no female, who died undelivered, should bo burned or buried, until 
after the foetus had been removed by incision. 

The earliest account of this operation extant in any medical work, wo fmd*in the 
Chimrgia of the celebrated Guy de Cauliac, (tract, vi. doct. 2, cap. vii. sect, de 
extractione foUuSf) which was written in the year 1305 » authqr only speaks of 

it as proper to be resorted to after the mother s death. The same mention fh made 
by Pard, who limits its adoption to those cases in which the woman died undelivered; 
and Rousaet’s work,- adverted to in the tekt, is the first that gives any history of ita 
performance on the living subject. 

Principally, perhaps, owing to Rousset’s publication, it became very frequently, 
and, indeed, generally adopted in different parts of the continent. M. ISimon has 
given, in the first and second volumes of the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Surgery in Paris, seventy-four cases, in which it was declared the operation was 
performed suecessfully, in as far as regarded the mothers. In three of these cases 
he states that the operation was performed twice upon the same woman; in two, 
three times ; in one, five times ; in two, six ; and in one, seven. These accounts 
seem so improbable, that I cannot help thinking craniotomy or some other operation 
has been confounded with tliat under consideration. One of the cases is that of the 
wife of Sonne, a physician at Bruges, who is reported to have been delivered seven 
times in this manner, her husband being the operator in all the instances. Another, 
that of the wife of Olaus Rudbecko, professor of physic at Upsal in Sweden, — the 
founder of the botanic garden there, which became afterwards the scene of Linnsaus’ 
labours, — who was himself a skilful anatomist. In this instance also fAc husband 
was the operator, and he is said to have saved both mother and child. Within the 
last few years, indeed, the Cuesarean section has been performed in Germany four 
times on the same patient, — in June, 1826; January, 1830; March, 1832; and 
June, 1836; three of the children wore extracted alive, and the woman was suck- 
ling the last at the date of the report. — See British and Foreign Medical Review, 
voL ii. p. 27, and vol, iv. p. 521.) Meigs (Obstetrios, edit. 2, p. 586) gives a case 
in which this operation was performed successfully, both as regards the mother 
and child, twice upon the same patient. Ue himself assisted at the second 
operation. 

There is no question that .many of the cases to which credit has been allotted, are 
not founded in truth ; and, among these, we may enumerate the instance of Jane 
Seymour: for although Maurioeau (Paris, 1721, vol. i. p. 858) and Dionis, (Cours 
d’Op4rai. Demons. 2,) in Franco, as well aa Hull (Defence of Caesarean Section, 
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p. 13. See also Aikiu’s Biographical Memoirs of Medicine, 1780, p» 69, art George 
Owen, M.D.) and some others in this country, gave credence to the iiimour, there 
is little doubt that the story was fabricated, to swell the list of the licentious Henry's 
b 9 .rbarities. Some suppose the unfortunate queen died two days after her labour, 
but there is positive evidence to prove that she survived twelve. If so, it is very 
improbable that the Cassareau operation was performed on her person. Edward VL, 
ill his own journal, states that his unhappy mother died ''within a few days” after 
delive^tfjk (BurUbt, vol. iv. p. 1.) Strype (Histor. Memorials, fol. 1721, vol. ii. 
p. 6) slys she died on the night of the twelfth day ; and he founds his statements 
on a manuscript iu the Heralds* College. And Fuller, in his Church History, 
(century 16th, book vii. p, 421, fol.) on this very subject has the following words. 
Speaking of the death of Edward VI., he says — “ For his birth, there goeth a con- 
stant tradition, that, Ccesar-like^ he was cut out of the belly of his mother, Jane 
Seymour; though a great person of honour (deriving her intelligenoe mediately 
from such as were present at her labour) assured me to the contrary.” He then 
gives a letter dictated by the queen to the privy council, dated October 22Qd, ton 
days after her delivery; and adds a certificate, signed bv six- physicians, dated 
Wednesday, [the 24th,J the day of her death, in which, although her condition is 
described, no mention is made, or the least hint given, of any operation having been 
, performed on her person. (The originals are preserved among the Cottonian MSS., 
Nero, c. 10.) The story runs, that it was supposed a natural teilmination of the 
, labour could not take jilace ; and the officiating attendant, on informing Henry of 
the circumstance, inquired of him whether he willed that the molher’s or the child's 
life should be saved ; to which he replied, with his accustomed coarseness and 
brutality, “ Save the child by all means, for I shall be able to get mothers enough." 
—(See Dionis, Cours d’Op^rations Chirurg., DiSmonst. 2.) Or according to others, 
“ For it is easier to get wives than children.** 

O’Meara relates, on the authority of Napoleon himself, that the labour of the 
Empress Marie Louise also was lingering, there being "a wrong presentation;" 
and it was feared eitlier that the child must bo sacrificed, or the Cynsarean section 
performed ; that Dubois put the same question to Napoleon, who desired him to 
forget the empress’s station, " and to treat her as he would a little Bhopkeepei'’B wife 
in the Hue St. Denis; but if one life must be sacrificed, to save tho mother.” (A 
Voice from St. Helena, 1822, vol. ii. p. 368.) 


H. 

Induction of puematuub labour. — Many historians of different ages bear ample 
testimony to tlie voluntary destruction of the offspring, as well before as after bii*th. 
'i’lie procuring abortion, indeed, was cultivated as an art by the ancients, particularly 
the Romans, at the period of their greatest power ; and Juvenal employed his severe 
and caustic pen in exposing this, as well as the other crimes and vices of the ago. 

The following passage will bo found in the sixth Satire ; contrasting the condition 
of the poor with that of the rich, in regard to child-bearing, he writes ; — 

Hee tamen et pavtfis subeunt dcsorimen, et omnes 
Nutricis tolerant, fortune urgonte, labores : 

Bod jacot anrato vix ulla puorpera locto. 

Tautum artca hujua, taiitum inedicamina posaunt, 

Quaj sterlles tacit, atqu^ hoininat in ventre necandoa 
Conducit. Qaude, infolix* At(]ue ipse bibcudiim 
Porrige, quicqiild eiit. Nam si diatendore vellet, 

Et vexare uterum pucrla aalicutibus, eases 
^Ethiopia fortaase pater.” 

Verse 591. 

AIro at verse 366 of the same satire, the whole of which is levelled at the vicious 
practices of the Roman women, we find 

Bunt quas eunuebi imbellos, ac mollia semper 
Oscula delectent, et desperatio barbie, 

£t qudd abortive non ett optM.” 

lie addresses Posthumua, dissuading liim fi:om maivying. 

3 A 2 
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Again, in the second Satire, verse 82, 

Cktm tot aJboHivii fcKUTidam /ulia wlvann 

Solvent." , 

Ovid dedicates the 13th and 14th Elegies of his second book of Amours to his 
mistress, who had endeavoured to make herself miscarry, and tries to dissuade her 
from committing such an act again. In the 14th Elegy he says: — ; 

** At tenerso fUoiunt, sed non puellaa, 

Seepe, nun vitro qiMt necot, ipsa perit." 

There can bo no doubt that the preservation of personal symmetry, which, indeed, 
Ovid pointedly alludes to, and the trouble of a family, were the motives that induced 
the Roman ladies to have recourse to means for getting rid of the fruit of conception, 
before its life was made evident to their senses ; and it was not till Christianity, by 
her mild and humane precepts, obtained a sovereignty over the minds of this people, 
that the custom was abolished. 

Tertullian, the colobpted Christian writer of Carthage, in his Apology for Chris^ 
tianity, having censurea his countrymen in the strongest terms for the practice of 
murdering their live children, says — “ But Christians are now so far from homicide, 
that with them it is utterly unlawful to make away with a child in the womb, when 
Nature is in deliberation about the man : to kill a child before it is born, is to 
commit murder by advance ; and there is no differeuoe between destroying a child in 
its formation, an? after it is formed and delivered ; for we Christians look upon the 
ovum as a man in embryo ; he is a being like the fruit in blossom, and in a little 
time would have been a perfect man, had Nature met with no disturbance.” 
(Chap, ix.) 

While the destruction of the ovum was not regarded as a sin to be abhorred, 
but rather as an art honourable to science, and useful in application, we cannot 
wonder that the practice, if it were really devoid of personal danger, ^ould be so 
extensively resorted to ; because we cannot presume that the mother is actuated 
by the same affection towards the being in her womb, of whose life she has had no 
evidence, as she must be to hei; mature infant, brought forth into the world under 
great suffering and danger to herself, and capable of sustaining an independent 
life. 

It is curious to observe that the very means which the ancients resorted to, for 
the purpose of procuring the evacuation of the womb, are exactly those which are 
practised in the present day, whore imperious necessity demands it : for Tertullian, 
while reprobating the custom, has described the instrument by which the ovular 
membranes were punctured, in these words — ^^Est etiam senoum spioulum, quo 
jugulatio ipsa dirigitur, casco latrocinio, ^/uj3pvo0’<pec^u appellant ; utique viventis 
infantis peremptorium.” (Liber de Animft, chap, xiii.) And Ovid, who lived nearly 
two hundred and fifty years before Tertullian, alludes to the same operation in the 
following passage of the elegy just quoted, addressed to his mistress, who was 
pregnant by him; — 

*' Sponte fluent niatura suft : sine crescere nata ; 

Est protium parvee non leve vita moras, 

Vestra quid ^ffoditie mbjectis viscera telis, 

Et nonduw uatis dira venczui datis ? '* 


I. 

Inversion ov the uterus. — The most horrifying case of mismanagement, perhaps, 
that ever occurred either in medicine or surgery, arose from an adhesion of the 
placenta, and is put on record by Dr. Boys, formerly physician-accoucheur tc 
the Westminster General Dispensary. He was present at the dissection of the 
body, together with Mr. Brookes, Drs. Hooj^er, Fothergill, and several other 
gentlemen. They foimd wonting—j^the uterus, right ovarium and tube, part of the 
vagina, and part of the left Fallopian tube ; the greatest part of the rectum, caecum, 
appendix vermiformis, the ascending portion of the colon, the right side of the 
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transverse arcb, all the ilium and inferior part of the jejunum, — altogether many 
feet of the small intostinos, — with part of the mesentery, and the greater part of 
the omentum majus, which had been tom away from the right side of the large 
cftrvature of the stomach. The remaining portion of the transverse arch of the 
colon, and much of the jejunum, were torn from their attachments. The labour 
occurred on September 18tb, 1807, and was complicated with an adherent placenta. 
The a^ijidant broke the placenta by pulling at the funis. This produced hemo' 
rrhage,^Rd he left the patient. In about fifty hours, no attempt having been made 
to relieve her, the nurse found sometliing hanging out of the external parts ; and 
on his being apprised of it, he said it must be taken away, and placed her on her 
left side for that purpose. He made use of considerable exertion, and caused great 
pain. Ho then ordered a pair of scissors to be brought, saying there was a 
false conception, which must be removed ; while using them tne patient fisinted, 
and died immediately. The parts removed by this brutal operator were pre- 
served, and proved to be those I have just mentioned. We could scarcely 
suppose that such ignorance and barbarity could exist, as exemplified in the 
conduct of this case. But, independently of the precise account drawn up by 
Dr. Boys (a letter on the Practice of Midwifery, occasioned by, and including 
an account of the unfortunate case, by John Boys, M.D., &c., 1808), we have my 
father’s testimony in corroboration ; for he saw the parts in Mr. Brookoa’s dis- 
secting-room. The man was tried at the Old Bailey, for murder, and was 
acquitted. 

Ruysch (Pract. Obs. in Surgery and Midwifery, traus. 1751, p. 88) says he has 
met with two instances of inverted uterus 'within one week. After this declara- 
tion, we cannot wonder that Ruysch, placed in so responsible an office at Amster- 
dam, should have written so strongly against removing the placenta artificially in 
any case. 


K. 

Transfusion of Blood. — The idea of transfusing blood from the system of one 
animal into that of another is by no means of modem date. Mercklin, in a treatise 
de ortML et occasu tremafusionis sanpuinu, published at Nuremburgh in 1679, states 
that Marsilius Facinus, de studiosorum sanitate tuenda (Lugd. 1560), proposed to 
renew the vigour of old men by making them suck, hirndiiMtm^^ two or three 

ounces of blood from a vein in the left arm of a young person ; and that Job. Colle, 
de methodo facUe parandi jMcmda, tuta^ et nova medicamenta (V enit. J 628), recom- 
mended that the blood from the vein of a young man should be transmitted per 
fistulam into the vein of an old man for' the same object He quotes also Andrew 
Libavius, who, in his Appendix Syntagmata Arcan, Cliymic. (adit. Francofiirt, 1615, 
cap. iv.) has these words: — “Adsit juvenis robustus, sanus, sanguine Bpirituoso 
plenuB. Adstet exhaustus 'viribud, tenuis, macilentus, vix animam trahens. Magister 
artis habeat tubulos argenteos, inter so congmentes. Aperiat arteriam robusti ot 
tubulum inserat, muniatque: mox et ssgroti arteriam findat, et tubulum faemineum 
infigat. Jam duos tubulos sibi mutuo applicet, et ex sano sanguis artorialis, calens, 
et spirituosuB saliet in csgrotum unkque 'vitso fontem afiferet, omnemque languorem 
pellet.” There is no account of the practice having been resorted to by either of 
the individuals just mentioned; but numerous experiments were made subsequently, 
during the 17th century, on this subject. In the four first vols. of the Philosophic^ 
Transactions will be found many papers in which these operations are detailed at 
length. Drs. Lower (of Oxford) and Edmund King were the originators of the prac- 
tice in this country, and their experiments were first undertaken in the, year 1666, as 
detailed by Mr. Boyle (Philosophical Transactions, vol. L p. 853). They were soon 
followed by Denys, of Paris, who contended for the honour of the invention. A 
dispute in regard to priority arose, which was carried on between the English and 
Flench spavans with no little acrimony, and in a spirit iar from philosophic. Tn 
these trials not only was the blood of one genus of animals transfused into the system 
of others of the same species, but an interchange was made of the blood of indi- 
viduals of different species, — even from the graminivorous into the carnivorous, — 
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without injury to the health of the animals. In June, 1667, Denys performed hi'* 
first experiment on the human subject (vol. ii. p. 517) ; and on the 23rd of November 
of the same year, Lower and King put it in practice on a man named Arthur Cogji. 
The operation was performed at Arundel House, ** in ihe presence of many consider- 
able and intelligent spectators.** The emittent animal was a sheep, and the amount 
transfused about twelve ounces. It does not appear, however, that the man was 
labouring under any disorder, since it is stated, that after the operation, M^ell as 
in it, he found himself very well.’* (P. 567.) ” 

Experiments were also made with medicinal and other substances, and some even 
before blood was used ; thus Boyle (Usefulness of Experimental Philosophy, Part ii. 
Essay ii. p. 53) relates that Dr. Christopher Wren, Savillian professor at Oxford, 
transfused opium and other medicated in&sions into the veins of dogs previously to 
the year 1665, as noticed in the Philosophical Transactions, vol. i. p. 128. In 1667 
(vol. ii. p. 490), Francassati, professor of anatomy in Pisa, is reported to have injected 
nitric and sulphuric acids, as well as other con*osive matters, into the jugular veins 
of dogs ; and (p. 564) Fabricius introduced purgative medicines into the me<lian vciu 
of a man and two women in the hospital at Dantzic: the man was affected with 
secondary syphilis, the women with epilepsy ; one of the women died; the other two 
patients appeared to be benefited. 

The enthusiasm with which these experiments were received, as well by the 
English as the continental physicians, and the extravagant hopes entertained of the 
value of the practice, exceeded all bounds. It was confidently assorted that decre- 
pitude, age, and disease— nay, even death itself — would flee before this all-powerful 
and all-resuscitating process. Short-lived, however, were such high-wrought expec- 
tations ; and the death-blow to this pernicious practice, in France, at least, was given 
by an unfortunate case that occured under the hands of Denys. The patient was 
an insane man, who had twice been subjected to the experiment, without injury ; 
and, as was said, with advantage. On the third occasion, however, he died while the 
operation was being performed. Much excitement ensued throughout the whole of 
Paris ; Denys was arraigned for causing his death ; and this mode of treating diseases 
was denounced by the authorities under severe penalties. This occurred in November, 
1669 (vol. iv. p. 1075) ; from that time the system gradually fell into disuse ; and wo 
h^r little of transfusion of blood until its late revival. Dr. Harwood, indeed (after- 
wards Professor of Anatomy in the University of Cambridge), in the year 1785, 
made it the subject of his thesis for the degree of M.B. ; and, repudiating the extra- 
vagant notions of its firat supporters, that it would iMmove or assuage all diseases, 
restore vigour, and prolong life to an almost indefinite period, limited his advocacy 
of the measure to supplying fresh blood to the system of an animal exhausted by 
heemorrhage. He made a number of experiments upon brutes, and suggested the 
possibility of its being applied to man under similar cases. His proposals, however, 
seem bounded by the intention of transfusing the blood of other animals into the 
human system, and no mention is made of employing human blood. 

Some physiologists contend that the operation of transfusing medicated fluids, 
and blood itself, into the system of man, is of ver/ remote origin ; and they ground 
their suppositions on some passages in the ancient poets. Thus, Ovid represents 
Medea as renewing the youth of .^son by injecting the juice of herbs into his veins: — 

** Quod simul ac vidit, stricto Medea recludit 
Ense senis, jugulum : vetereinqiu exire cruorem 
Fas$a, replet iweis. Qu<»i postquam combibit ^sou, 

Aut ore acceptos, aut vidnere, barba, comeeque 
Canitie posit&, nigrum rapuere colorom.*’ 

Metam. lib. vli.— v. 285. 

This is no warrant for such a belief ; and the jprobability is, that the fancy ori- 
ginated, not in any practice then pursued, but merely in an adventurous flight of poetry. 
It has l^en even supposed that in these early times blood was actually transmitted 
from one person to another ; and a second passage in the some fascinating author, 
wWe he describes Medea's fiend-like deception practised upon the unsuspecting 
daughters of Delias, has been quoted in proof: — 

. . . • ** Quid nunc dubltatis inertes ? 

Btrtngite, alt, gladios, voteromque haurite cruorem, 

Vt retileam vacuas juvmili aavguine venas.'* 


Metam. lib. vii.— v. 332. 
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That these lines will not bear any such intert)retation must be immediately evident; 
the expression relied on is nothing more than a poetic method of describing her 
intention generally of restoring him to youth; as, indeed, the whole context, and the 
{fTetended sanatoiy preparations she makes, abundantly testify. 


L. 

Postal animation suspended.— — When the child does not breathe 
immediately on its birth, it is sometimes difficult to ascertain whether it is actually 
dead, or its animation is only for a time suspended. Animation may be suspended by 
many causes ; immoderate loss of blood, sustaiued by the mother, as well as pressure 
oil the foetal head, or on the funis umbilicalia, or the placenta, will produce the effect; 
but it more frequently results from one of the latter two than either of the former 
causes. This pressure may be the consequence of the funis falling^ down by the side 
of the head ; or of the gravid uterus, by its action, squeezing it or the placental bed 
between its own panctes and the foetal body. Wnenever, then, a child does not 
attempt to breathe soon after it is born, wo should endeavour to ascertain whether 
it is really dead, or whether animation is only suspended for the moment. This may 
usually be known by placing the hand over the region of the heart ; and if there 
be the least tremulous pulsation observed, it should be taken as an indication 
that the child may be saved. A newly-bom infant is expeedingly tenacious of 
life, and many children have been recovered, by the use of proper means, who 
would inevitably have perished under less careful management. Often, too, a 
state of deep stupor, owing to the compression the brain has suffered during the 
passage of the head, prevails for a little after birth, which, unless removed, 
might terminate in death ; for while it lasts, the nervous system is not suscep- 
tible of those impressions necessary to induce the first act of breathing life. The 
child may then frequently be roused by two or three smart slaps on the buttocks, 
back, and chest; and on its being awakened from its lethargic state, a sob will 
be drawn ; this will end in a cry, and respiration will be established. This simple 
expedient will of itself often be found sufficient, wfthout the employment of my 
other resuscitating measures. 

Should this, however, fail to excite the first respiratory effort, — provided the heart’s 
action bo too feeble to propel the blood through the navel-string, — the soparatiou 
should be effected as speedily as possible, and the child immeraed entirely in a warm 
bath. Whenever we ore attendant upon a case of lingering labour, or one complicated 
with haimorrhage, or any other accident, after which it is probable that the infant 
may be bom with impaired vitality, it is right that wo should have in readiness a 
small tub, or pan, with a sufficient supply of hot and cold water, that a bath of proper 
temperature may be made instantly. We shall frequently find that the stimulus of 
warmth applied to the skin will excite the respiratory organs. The temperature 
should be 97'^ or 98° of Fahrenheit. But if, after immersion for two or three minutes, 
the child does not ga-sp, aud we observe that the heart is acting less forcibly than 
before the bath was had recourse to, its continuance in the warm water will do harm 
both negatively and positively ; — in a negative manner, because it prevents our calling 
to our aid other more efficacious means; and positively, because the warmth — wheu the 
powers are reduced to a certain point of depression— seems to act injuriously on the 
nervous system ; for it has been proved experimentally, by Dr. W. P. Edwards, of 
Paris (De ITnfluence des Agens Physiques sur la Vic), that animals will drown much 
quicker in warm than in cold water, and that newly-bom mammiferous animals die 
most slowly in water at about 60°. Again, Sir Anthony Carlisle found that a hedge- 
hog submerged for thirty minutes in water at the temperature of 40*, would survive, 
when removed; but that if kept under water at 94° for eight minutes it would die; 
aud Dr. Hnighton had previously made some similar experiments upon kittens with 
the same result. From a knowledge of these facts we should infer, that it would be 
dangerous to keep a newly-born child in water at a high temperature, if the circulation 
aud respiration were suspended ; because the heat would tend to exhaust its powers. 
The warm bath must only be persevered in so long as the child breathes, (though the 
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gasps may be at long intoryals), and while the circulation is going on. The noxt 
means to be used, then, is artificial infiation of the lungs ; by which wo keep up, for 
a time at least, the hoar’s action. 

A hot flannol, or blanket, must bo prepared ; the child should bo taken out of the 
bath ; the siuface rapidly wiped as d^ as possible ; a bit of clean flannel should bo 
placed over its face ; the nostrils may be squeezed together with the thumb and 
finger ; and we should blow into its mouth with our own, alternately inflating the 
lungs and depressing the chest. The flannel is merely useful for the sake of clealilinoBB ; 
it is by no means al»olutely necessary, but it does no harm, and it is as well that some- 
thing should be interposed between the child’s mouth and our own. Some practi- 
tioners, as Blundell, recommend that wo should always be furnished with a tracheal 
pipe, by which the lungs may be more perfectly inflated than by the mouth alone. 
The only objection which can be made to the use of the pipe is the difficulty in its 
introduction through the rima glottidis, and the consequent loss of much important 
time. It is much more apt to pass into the oesophagus than the trachea, and embar- 
rass the operator : if, however, ho has acquired a certain degree of dexterity in its 
introduction, and can employ it without delay, the lungs arc more likely to bo 
efficiently filled by its aid than without it. For myself, 1 have often restored 
newly-bom children in the more simple manner just recommended; for though 
some air will certainly pass through the oe:iophaguB and distend the stomach, still a 
large quantity will dso find its way into the lungs; and although the abdomen 
becomes somewhat tumid, that does not interfere with the proper descent of the 
diaphragm, nor produce more than momentary inconvenience ; and certainly, this 
slight embarrassment to full respiration is not to be put in conj petition with the chance 
of restoration that the process of inflation affords. 

Dr. Snow, indeed, in a communication on the resuscitation of still-born children, to 
the Medical Gazette (November 5, 1841, p. 225), thinks that ** not much good can be 
expected from a measure that would undoubtedly suflbeato a living child.” He 
therefore argues against inflation in the manner that I have recommended; and 
warmly advocates the use of a double-action syringe, invented by Mr. Head. One great 
drawb^k to the value of this instrument is, that it will not generally bo at hand 
when required ; and whatever theoretical objections there may seem to exist against 
the inflation being practised by the mouth of the operator, I can testify that in 
p])|||otice they are of little account; fori have myself restored very many children by 
the method above stated, who 1 am persuaded would have soon died, had some means 
of that kind not been had recourse to. 

Provided, however, still the child does not breathe naturally, while the heart con- 
tinues to act, as is often the case, we may rub a little spirit on its che|yL and back, 
and shoulders; and we may irritate the glottis also, by letting a drop o^wo of spirit 
fall on it from the tip of our finger. This wUl often produce a convulsive sob, which 
may be the commencement of the respiratory process. Our efforts must be kept up 
with perseverance, while there is the least quivering motion perceptible along the 
cardiac region ; for it is proved beyond a^question, that in the lower animals the 
heart may be kept in action, by inflation of the lungs, long after death has unequivo- 
cally taken place. Thus Le Qallois kept up the heart’s action in rabbits for many 
minutes, and even some hours, after he bad taken off the head — the vessels having 
beon previously secured — ^by sfltemately inflating and compressing the lungs ; and Sir 
B. Brodie (Phys. Researches, p. 8 el seg,), has also shown that in many animals arti- 
ficial respiration will support the circulation of the blood for some time after their 
heads have been cut o£ Hence, however unpromising the case may be, it is our 
duty, whenever there is the least indication of the heart not being completely at 
rest, to use the most vigorous means for the purpose of restoring its full powers ; 
and this particularly, as both Le Qallois and Edwards have proved that a newly-bom 
animal can live without air for a much longer time than an ^ult of the same species. 

It must be evident that we are more likely to apply the means at our duposal 
for the refiuscitatiou of children apparently still-born, with advantage, if we are 
acquainted with the agency by whicn Nature institutes the first inspiration; and 
I have therefore thought it would, not be out of place to give my views of the com- 
moncement of this process ; especially as attempts have been made to account for 
it in various ways, which, as it seems to me, ore inconsistent with sound philosophical 
reasoning. 
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Some of these speculations are founded upon mechanical, others on vital principles : 
Borao of them consider the foetus a mere passive body, in the institution of the new 
process ; — some that the commencement of the function depends on its own active 
, exertions ; and others that it is forced on the recently -bom animal by the urgency of 
necessity. 

Thus Pitcairue (Dissert, p. 62) believed that the air by its own weight forced itself 
into the lungs^ so as to distend their cells. Swammerdam (De Respir. lib. il cap. 1) 
conceived that there was a space between the lungs and the parietes of the chest 
filled with aqueous vapour, which, becoming condensed when the foetus is bom, 
allowed the air to pass through the trachea, and caused the lungs to be distended. 
Lister (De Respirationo, in exercit. anat.) accounted for the first inspiration by the 
change in the circulation that occurs from the closure of the foetal sanguiferous 
ducts, and the sudden determination of such an increased quantity of blood through 
the pulmonary arteries. And Bostock explains it on mechanical principles, when he 
states, ** The first degree of expansion which is produced in the lungs of the newly- 
born infant, depends merely on the removal of external pressure, which permits the 
different parts of the trunk to resume their ordinary position.” (Physiol. 1826, vol. 
ii. p. 40.) Wytt (on Vital Motions, sect. ix. p. 109 — 122) would not allow that causes 
merely mechanical were the agents ; he therefore falls back upon a sentient 
principle,” and presumes that the infant is bom with a natural propensity or appetite 
for air, similar to the sensations of hunger and thirst. And Haller, "believing that the 
fmtus is nourished by the liquor amnii, attributes the first effort to the habit of 
swallowing, which it has acquired while in utero. He supposes that on its birth it 
opens its mouth, in search of the accustomed food, and that the external air imme- 
diately rushes into the lungs. ** Si animal in uUro deghiiit** says ho, “ si idem nixua 
extra uterum edit us aerem invilat et hauiit, crediderim causam inventam esse, quare 
animal in lueem editxm respiret. Cibum quaTit, in quo natahat, aerem invenit, in quern 
sc nunc demersiV* (Element. Physiol, lib. viiL sect. v. c. 2.) Wilson Philip (Quart. 
Journ. vol. xiv. p. 100) considers the muscles of respiration as under the control of the 
will ; and he supposes the first inspiration to be entirely analogous to the first act of 
deglutition. Petit (Mdm. do I'Acad, 1733, p. 6) refers it to some inexplicable influ- 
ence which the muscles and animal spirits reciprocally exert upon each other; Boer- 
haave (Instit. sec. 691) and Buflbn (Nat. Hist. vol. iii. p. Ill) to the struggles of the 
foetus, by whichmll the muscles, particularly the diaphragm, are thrown into stitong 
action. Elliotson (Notes to Blumenbach, p. 84) gives the credit entirely to tho 
sensation of cold which (according to him) the child must experience in first emerging 
from its warm nest. Borelli (par. ii. p. 117) and Soemering (Corp, Human. Fab. 
tom. vi. b^^ 70) eonfound the physical and final causes, and content themselves 
with reaoBng the question into the necessity that now exists for the child perform- 
ing for itself functions that had hitherto been exercised on its behalf by its parent ; 
while Darwin infers that the same necessity is thrust upon it by the circulation 
through the umbilical vessels having become arrested : this producing an uneasy 
sensation, the whole muscles of the body, — particularly the diaphragm and intercostals, 
— arc thrown into action ; and thus, to use his own expression, respiration is 
discovered” (Zoonomia, vol. i. sect, 16, § 4). Blumenbach (Physiol. § 151) attributes 
tho fresh function to various causes acting in concert ; namely, “ the congestion 
of the aorta, from the obstruction of the umbilical vessels ; the danger of suffocation 
from the cessation of those changes of the blood, in regard to oxygen and carbon, 
hitherto produced in the placenta ; the novel impression of that element into which 
the child, hitherto an aquatic being, is conveyed ; the cooler temperature to which 
it is now exposed; and tho many new stimuli which are applied.” And Snow 
(Mod. Gaz. Nov. 5th, 1841, p. 227) ascribes it to a ** sensation or impression, 
arising from a want of oxygon in the system, and conveyed to the medulla oblmgata, 
either by the blood circuloting in it, by the nerves in connection with it, or by both 
causes.” 

Of the foregoing attempts at explanation, almost every one is as unsatisfactory as 
the other. The sense of suffocation produced by the closure of the umbilical vessels 
cannot occasion the change that takes place iu the lung^ because the child breathes 
and ories before the circulation through tho umbilicus is impeded. Neither can the 
cold striking on the surface of the body, stimulate the muscles of respiration to 
contract, since a gasp is frequently observed before any considerable sensation of 
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cold can be experienced. Nor can we 6xt>lain it on the principle of the mouJtK being 
opened in eecurm of the accuitomed food ; as we have evidence to prove that the foetus 
does not swallow while in utero, and is not sustained by the circumambient fluid. 
We cannot well imagine a natwi'dl appetite for breathing"; we cannot understand how * 
the pressure of the atmosphere on the mouth and nostrils can force the air into the 
lungs ; because the external surface of the chest is subjected to the same weight that is 
applied to the entrance of the air passages, and the one pressure would dbunterbalauco 
the other ; and we know that there is no ^ace filled with aqueous vapour in the 
chestf which could be condensed, so as to give the lungs room to play. 

Each of the explanations offered above, being evidently fallacious, may not the 
fii*st inspiration be rationally accounted for on the principle of nervous excitability t 
May we not suppose that the stimulus of the aUnosphenc air applied to the extremities of 
the cuilaneous nerves^ is the efficient cause f We have a good opportunity of observing 
the stimulating effects of the atmosphere (and we presume it is indebted for that 
stimulating^ quality mainly to the oxygen that it contains) on irritable ulcers. 
Whenever we remove the dressings from such a sore, unless it bo thickly coated 
witii pus, the patient will be sensible of a sharp pain, in consequence of the air 
coming into direct contact with the denuded surface. The same stimulus, in a miti- 
gated degree, acta on the highly sensitive skin of the newly -bom foetus, hitheito 
unaccustomed to it. 

Dissection teaches us that the cutaneous nerves communicate most freely with 
each other, and that one port of the skin is supplied from the same source as the 
diaphragm, the chief power employed in respiration. The phrenic^ or internal 
respiratory ^nei-ve^ is derived from the second, third, and fourth cervical ; and largo 
branches from both the second and third supply the back part of the head, jaw, 
neck, shoulder, arm, and the upper parts of the back and chest. (Swan ou the 
Nerves, p. 62.) Thus, then, the diaphragm and coverings of tho upper portion of 
the body, — parts remote in situation, — are connected by the direct sympathy of nervous 
communication ; and it would be an inevitable consequence, that any stimulation 
applied to the extremities of one set of branches, supplying tlie skin, would be pro- 
pagated to those other extremities of the same nerve which ramify upon the 
diaphragm. Tho consequence of that stimulation would be the couti'action of that 
muscle ; by that contraction its convexity towards the thorax would be destroyed ; 
it would be drawn into the form of an inclined plane ; the capacity of the chest would 
be increased ; and the external air would rush through the trachea into the pulmo- 
nary cells, to fill the void thus created. 

Or, following Sir Charles Bell in his philosophical and conclusive arguments, we 
shall see this subject even in a clearer and more scriking and decisive li(M* Kvery 
anatomical student, not a mere tyro, is now fully aware that that enlightened physio- 
logist described the spinal marrow as consistiug of three double columns (On the 
Nervous System, p. 24) : — the anterior giving origin to tho nerves of motion, — the 
posterior to those of sensation, — and the middle to those subservient only to the 
function of respiration. To the central column of the medulla oblongata or the 
“ respiratory tract," he traces the undermentioned nerves, given off in the following 
order : — First, tho facial mjwfatoj’y,— the poriio dura of the older anatomists ,* — 
second, the glosso-pharyngeus; third, the par vagwnfiy or imeumo-gastric ; fourth, the 
superior mjjiVafory, -^generally known as the spinal accessory ; fifth, the phrenic^ or 
internal respiratory ; and sixth, the external respiratory (p. 129.) He proves, — incon- 
testably as it appears to me, — that all these neiwes act in a circle, and that they per- 
fonn an office altogether confined to the necessities of one function — that of breath- 
ing. facial respiratory is tho nerve of the nostrils, lips, and muscles, as wtdl as 

the skin, of the face, giving the diversified expression to the features, which the humau 
countenance so eminently possesses ; the fifth pair being the sensitive organ of tho 
same parts. The glosso-pharyngeus, as its name imports, supplies the root of tho 
tongue, and the pharynx, as well as the larynx in some degree. Tho par vagum, or 
pneumo-gastriCf is that from which the substance of the lungs itself derives its chief 
nervous influence. The superior respiratory is expended on the sterno-cleido-mas- 
toideus and the trapezius ; the phrenic, on the diaphragm ; and tho external respira- 
tory , — which Bell considers as a counterpart of the phrenic (p. 133), and which is 
intimately connected with that nerve at its origin, — is almost entirely distributed to 
the serratas magnus anticus. * 
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In thw arrangement we see tliat the largo muscles of the upper portion of the 
trunk, — besides being supplied liberally with nerves both of motion and sensation, 
springing from the anterior and posterior columns of the spinal marrow, — obtain a 
'considerable (quantity of nervous matter from the same nervous column, and close in 
the same neighbourhood from which the jyhrenic derives its own ; that at least one of 
these powerful muscles has a large share of nervous influence from a source idcntkal 
with the phyeiliic iUelf ; and wo may believe with Bell (p. 151), that the supeiior and 
external rcspiratw'y nerves are to the stetmo-cleido-tnastoideuSf the traptziua, and the 
serratvs rnagnus 7iiuscles, — which raise the chest, and contribute largely to the act of 
inspiration, — what the phrenic is to the diaphragm. When these external respiratory 
muscles and the diapliragm therefore act in concert, which they must necessarily do, 
as they derive thedr nervous supply from the same source, the one, by being depressed, 
would expand the chest downwards, while the other, by being elevatdH, would enlarge 
it upwards. To make this circle complete, aud for the puipose of transmitting the 
stimulating influence of the external air to the muscular structures, bothiivithin and 
without the body, the nerves of the skin form intricate meshes with those that ramify 
on the muscles below them ; and in the ca 80 .of the intercostals, nerves aJ)solutely 
perforate the muscles to expend themselves on the integuments. 

How easy and natural, then, does not the explanation seem I The cuticular nerves 
at the upper part of the trunk receive the stimulus, transmit it to the respiratory 
branches lying just below them ; these carry the influence impressed upo'n them 
directly to the central column of the medulla oblongata, where the phrenic takes its 
origin ; and thus the diaphragm is incited to its first contraction, as are also the 
extci nal muscles of the chest. As soon as the air is admitted into the lungs, the 
extremities of the par ru/yiiwi/— which has no cutaneous branches, — ^take fire, as it 
were, on the application of the hitherto untasted stimulus, and — obedient to the 
laws that govern the minutest fibre in the animal economy — watch unremittingly 
over the organ that Nature has intrusted to their care, so long as the principle of 
vitality holds its sway over any portion of the animated frame, 

Sir C. Bell, indeed, considers that as the common nerves of the spinal marrow 
ceiiaiuly possess a power over the abdominal muscles, controlling them in tlie act 
of respiration, it is not an unwarrantable supposition, that the respiratory column 
descends along the spinal marrow, constituting a part of it, and bestowing power 
upon the spinal nerves” (p. 23). And this supposition seems borne out by an 
experiment made by Dr. J. Reid, who, after dividing the pneumogasti'ics, and 
removing the contents of the cranium, divided also the spinal cord, high up in the 
neck, so as to cut off the communication between the spinal neiTts and the medulla 
ohlongata.^'Re ^ouiid that the frequency of the respiratory movements was very 
greatly diminished, though they were not entirely suspended (Carpenter, Human 
rhysiol. edit. 3, narag. 376), This experiment confirms,— what had been long 
known,- -that the presence of the brain is not essential to breathing life ; — that the 
seat of the respiratory function is located in tlie medtdla oblongata ; and that other 
nerves, besitles the pneumo-gastrics, are concerned in this vital action : — we have seen 
above what they are. It proves also, what Bell surmised, that the spinal marrow 
itself aftords an influence that, in no small degree, assists in the regularity of the 
respiratory motions. * 

When we contemplate the almost infinite and very intricate ramifications of the 
branches of nerves which supply the neck, chest, back, and throat, wo could have no 
difficulty in explaining the first inspiration on the principle of nervous impression, 
carried out by common reflex action only, as Carpenter (parag. 376) imamnes. Yet 
the establishment of respiration is of such essential and paramount impor^ce to the 
newly-born animal, that it seems as though Nature would not be content with any 
indirect and circuitous method of producing the effect sho aims at ; but has obviated 
the chance of any mi.sadventui*e occumng, by having instituted a direct connection at 
their roots between the nerves that are acted on by the stimulus of the external 
atmosphere, and those that furnish sensibility and motion to tho great organ of 
breatliing situated deeply within the body : — for, aft^r all, it ia the first descent of 
the diaphragm which sets a light to the train, and which originates those actions that 
are to continue in fervid operation until the grasp of Death paralyses at once both 
nervous sii^eptibility and tho last struggle of muscular contraction. 

Dr. Carpenter (parag. 375) would lead us to infer that nervous influence was the 
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occasion of the first inspiration ; and that the nerves of the face were the chief 
instruments in the institution of this process ; — the fifth, and not the sevenl^, being, 
according to him, the principal agent (parag. 801). Although the nerves of the face 
may have a part in this great work, they are certainly not the sole — ^nor are they, in * 
my opinion, the chief— agents ; because, as 1 have observed at p. 851, 1 have many 
times, when the breech had originally presented, known the child make an effort to 
breathe, after the body was l^m, while the head was still entirely *in the vagina, 
closely embraced by the walls of that canal ; and when it seems impossible to suppose 
that any of the nerves supplying the face could feel the stimulus of the external air. 
But in these cases, those ramifying on the integuments of the neck, chest, and back, 
were freely exposed to It. 

We may presume that the stimulus of tho air applied to the cutaneous nerves is 
the agent in exciting the first inspiration ; because, if the child is bom covered by 
the membranes, although tho mouth is exposed to the air, it will not breathe until 
they are t<m from its race and tho upper part of the trunk, so that perfect exposure 
may take place. This fact I have myself had an opportunity of observing. Again, 
Buffon and Haller have proved that, if an animal be expelled into warm water imme- 
diately from the uterus, although it lives for a considerable time, no attempt at 
respiration is made until it is removed from its bath, and brought under the sbimu- 
latiug excitement that the air afforda Dr. M. Hall has shown that if the cerebrum be 
removed, and the jmeimo-gastrica divided in a young kitten, the spinal marrow being 
preserved entire, the number of inspirations will be reduced to four in a minute ; 
but, by directing a stream of air on tlie animal, or by irritating various parts of tho 
surface, twenty or thirty acts of respiration may be excited within the same time 
(Caipentor, parag. 375). That mechanical excitement on the surface will produce an 
effort at inspiration, was also proved by Beclard, who, on irritating the skin of 
foetal kittens, still inclosed in their membranes, found attempts made to breathe 
whenever the irritation was applied. 

The circumstance above mentioned, namely, that stronger stimulants than tho 
atmospheric air, — such as the application of spirit to tho surface, — are sometimes 
required to call forth an impression on the extremities of the cutaneous nerves, which 
wore insensible to the milder influence of the atmosphere, powerfully tends to con- 
firm this opinion ; as do also the facts, that a drop of spirit lot fall upon the root of 
the tongue will rouse into activity the hitherto dormant respiratory apparatus; and 
that the nervous ener^, when torpid, may often be aws^ened by subjecting the 
infant, immediately on its birth, to a little rough usage. 

The sudden sob occasioned by dashing cold water over the neck and chest of a 
girl under an hysterical faint, is an evidence of the close sympathy that exi^ between 
the cutaneous nerves ramifying over this part of the person, and those supplying the 
diaphragm ; and on ftlunging into a cold bath, it is clearly the sh^k received on tho 
upper part of the body that occasions the violent spasmodic actffii in that muscle. 
The converse of this proposition also holds equally good; for the sardonic grin 
exhibited on the countenance of a person whose diaphragm is wounded, proves that 
the reepircUiyry nerves of the sicm are as obedient to irritation excited on the extremities 
of the phrenic nerve, as the phrenic itself is to a stimulus applied to the cuticular 
branches^ 

All these facts plainly indicate to us that any stimulation we may think it 
necessary to use, for the purpose of calling back to life an Infant expelled into 
the world with animation suspended, should be employed upon the upper part of 
its frame. 

It appoalb to me that the subject of the resuscitation of children, apparently still- 
born, has not been regarded by medical men with the attention that it deserves. But, 
besides Dr. Snow^s paper, mentioned above, which will well repay perusal, one will 
be found in the fifteenth number of the Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal, — 
from the pen of Mr. Toogood, exemplifying the advantage derived from a steady 
perseverance in inflation, with the sentiments expressed in which I perfectly 
coincide. 
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Monstrosity. — Deficiency of parts. — Of all tho irregularities of monstroaty, 
instances in which there exists a deficiency of parts are most commonly met with i 
and this deficiency may exist in many organs. Among those that can be brought 
under the examination of the oyOi the mouth and lips are perhaps most frequently 
the seat of this anormal development. Sometimes there is a simple fissure in the 
upper-lip, forming the single haro-lip: at other times there is a double fissure, 
and a want of a greater or less portion of the palate ; sometimes, agmn, the palate 
is fiiulty, while the lips are perfoct. Not unfrequently also, there is some imper- 
fection in the genitals. The antorior part of the bladder and the parietea of the 
abdomen, just above tho pubes, have been found wanting; so also h^ ai^ortion of 
the muscles and integuments round tho navel. In the former case the mucous 
lining of the bladder is continuous at its ciroumferonce with the skin, and forma a 
soft, red, sensitive protuberance in tho pubic region ; the ossa pubis do not meet, 
and the recti muscles are separated to some extent. Such an extensive malformation 
could not exist without disturbing the arrangement of the genital organs. In tho 
Utter, tho intestines in tlio neighboui'hood of the umbilicus appear to have no 
covering but the peritoneum, and the chorion and amnion oonbinued from the 
placenta. Often a large portion of the bowels is received into tho cord itsolf ; and 
cases are on record in which the whole contents, both of tho abdomen and chost, 
were without tho protection of 4heir usual parietes, a veiy curious case of which defi- 
ciency will be found recorded by Dr. Drew, in the Medical Times and Gazette, for 
September 8, 1855, p. 236. The septum between the ventricles of the heart, and 
occasionally the diaphragm, have been deficient, or imperfect. Sometimes one or 
both arms, at others the legs, are scarcely formed at all ; and when this is the case, 
Natiue seems to make up for the deficiency by granting an extra growth to other 
parts ; thus, in a fmtus preserved in the London Hospital Museum, the head and 
trunk are nearly twice the natural size, while the arms and legs are not more than 
three inches long. A want of the spinous processes of three or four contiguous ver- 
tebrus, is not a very uncommon species of monstrosity. This constitutes spina bifida^ 
or hydrorachitis spinosa. There is usually a soft, fluctuating tumour in the situation 
of the malformed bones, caused by water contained within the sheath of the 
spinal marrow. A midwife under my superintendence delivered a woman, a few 
years since, of twins, each labouring under spina bifida situated low in the lumbar 
vertebra). 

But the most esting and singular variety of deficient oifnnisation is exem- 
plified in what is Riomiaated the anenkephedous monster. In this there is a total 
want of the bones at the side and upper port of tho cranium, as well as of the brain 
and the membranes ordinarily covering it. The basis cranii is ill-shaped, and 
covered by a membrane continuous with the integuments. There is no forehead, 
but the skull itlus backwards from the superciliary ridge. Sometimes, under the 
membrane at the base of tho skull, there is a quantity of soft pulpy matter ; but 
more frequently the spinal marrow commences, as it were, abruptly. The prepsi- 
rations of the anenkephaloid fcotus (which have been multiplied ad infinitum, and 
specimens of which may be found in every museum), prove that the case is by no 
means very rare ; and they show also that the brain is not essential to our boing 
while in utero ; for many of these children have arrived at the full intra-utdrine 
size — nay, some ore aotually larger than an ordinary foetus; as if Nature had 
intended to oompensato for the loss of the brain by allowing an exuberant growth 
to the body. In these iustanoes the nerves ore well-formed, and even those of the 
sonses which ordinarily terminate in the cerebral mass itself-HSuoh as the optic — 
are not wanting. Anenkophaloid children have been known to live some hours, and 
even days. I myself saw one alive thirty-six hours after its birth, which cried, 
(though feebly.) sucked, and seemed to perform all the animal functions much 
more perfectly than could have been supposed. The spinal marrow has been found 
wanting in some coses, when the brain was deficient. A woman was latoly living 
in Double X Place, Globe Road, Mile End, who has had six children, and each 
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alternate one has V)eon auenkeplialoue, the others healthy, and born living. It has 
boon observed by her attendant, that with each of the nionstrona hntuaes there was 
an excessive quantity of liquor arnnii; not so, however, w'ith the others. In Juno, 
1823, a friend of mine living in Nottinghamshire sent me an anenkephaloid fcjctus, 
of seven months intra-uterine age. lie was not present wlieii the child was born, 
but the nurse told him sKe never saw such a quantity of liquor aninii; the 
patient was almost smothered with it.” Many explanations have Ueen offered to 
account for the origin of the aneiikephaloid feetua. The tnie, is that given by 
Professor Rudolphi, of Berlin : ho has proved by a collection of specimens, that it 
originatoa in hydrokephalus ; and the last fnct that I have mentioned would seem 
to bear out this view of the question ; for I have myself observed that when the 
foetus is dropsical in any part of its person, there is an excessive quantity of liquor 
amnii. My friend Dr. Mackenzie, of Glasgow, wrote to me, “ When visiting the 
Anatomical Museum at Berlin, in 1817, Professor Rudolphi pointed out to my 
attention a series of preparations explanatory of the formation of acephali. Em- 
bryonic hydrocephalus is the cause. He showed mo an embryo, on the upper jiart 
of whose head was a vesicle ready to burst : — a second, in whom the envelopes of 
the brain had burst, the pieces floating round the basis of the skull ; — ami a third, 
ill whom these floating remnants lyere partly gone, thus verging on the common 
acephalus, as we find it when bom after nine months intra uterine life.” For the 
same statement regarding this philosophical and interesting discovery of Rudolphi, 
see Dr. Beattie, in Med. Gazette, April 17th. 1846, p. 707. 

Redundancy of parts. — Organs are not unfrequently redundant ; thus occasionally 
there are supernumerary thumbs, fingers, or toes : such an irregularity being some- 
times confined to one limb, sometimes affecting all. It is evidently both erroneous 
and unjust to call a child a monster, merely because it possesses a toe or a finger 
more than the natural number ; for tlie very word conveys a horrible, or at leiist 
an unpleasant, impression. It is worth remark, that this deviation from natural 
formation sometimes runs in families. Meckel (Pathol. Anatomy, vol. i. p. ID) has 
observed this ; there is a curious case of the same kind in the fourteenth volume of 
the Med. Gaz., p. 65 ; and two similar instances have come under my own eye. 
In the year 1831, two children were brought to my house, twin bojs, of a fortnight 
old, one of them with a supernumerary finger and too on each hand and foot, the 
other with one only extra finger on the right hand ; the toes had apparently well- 
formed joints, by which they wefre connected to the metataraal bones ; the fingers 
merely hung by a pelicle of skin. I saw the mother afterwards, and found she 
had a supernumerary finger and toe on each hand and foot, with perfect joints, and 
capable of motion. She told me she had borne twenty-one children — that all tlio 
girls but one wore bom with extra fingers and toes ; hut only one of the boys, 
besides the twins, ^as affected in the same manner. She also said her mother and 
one of her sisters were the subjects of the same kind of irreg^j^rity. The other 
case much resembled this. 

Sometimes a larger and more important member than a finger or too is supernu- 
merary. Thus Sir E. Home has described, in the 8Uth volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions, on Indian child \ihich had two heads, united together at their crowns, 
— the upper one being inverted. The subject died of tho bite of a rattlc-suako, 
when it was about four years old. It was found that the two skulls were nearly 
of tho same size — equally complete in ossification. ** The frontal and parietal 
bones, instead of being continued over tho top of the head, meet each other, and 
are united by a circular suture. The two skulls are almost equally perfect at their 
union ; but the superior skull, as it recedes from the other, becomes imperfect, and 
many of its parts are deficient. The number of the teeth is tho same in both. 
There is no septum of bone between the crania, so that the two brains must have 
been contained in one bony case.” The dura mater of each, however, was continued 
across, so as to divide the cerebral masses from each other, and their membranes 
were perforated by a number of large vessels by which the upper brain was nourished. 
The skull was deposited in the Hunterian Museum, and is now in the poBsessiou of 
the Royal College of Surge^ins. ^ 

In the lower animals monstrosities occur much more frequently than in man ; 
and the domesticated are more obnoxious to those irregularities than those in the 
wild state. Monstrous pigs, sheep, puppies, kittens, ducks, and chickens, are to bo 
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»eea iu every colloctioa of spociuiens devoted to tUe elucldatioa of the subject 
of reproduction. 

Two children have been joined together, by the back, the sides, and by the 
.eternum and abdomen. Plates 82 and 83, the originals of which are in the London 
Hospital Museum, show the possibility of sucW confusion. Nor are such specimens 
by any means singular ; but many similar are p^served. Instances, indeed, 
are not wanting of individuals variously connected by nature, surviving their birth, 
and oven living to maturLty. The far-famed Hungarian sisters, who were born 
iu Szony, on October 26, 1701, and exhibited in most countries of Europe, form 
an instance in point. These girls were united at the lower part of their loins, and 
sacra ; but instead of standing back to back, their faces and bodies were placed 
half sideways in regard to each other. They had but one anus aud one vulva ; 
their viscera were all double, except that the two vaginae united at their extremity, 
and the two recta had a similar arrangement. They were not equally strong, nor of 
equal plumpness, and were separately affected by hunger and the calls oi nature ; one 
was more sickly than the other, and often suffered convulsions, while the other was 
well. One often slept while the other was awake. They livcid till they were nearly 
twenty-two years old, and menstruated at different times. They died almost at the 
same instant. (See Philos. Trans, vol. L.) 

While these siieets were in tiie press, two African children, girls, were brought to 
London for exhibition, united like the Hungarian sisters by the sacre. They are five 
years old, aud are as well-grown and plump as most children of the same ago. One 
of them is rather larger tliau the other, which was the case when they wore born. 
Tlie band of union is sixteen inches in circumforonco ; it commences about the 
inferior edge of the first division of the sacrum, and involves all the bone bolow that 
line to the extremity of the 6occyx. The point, which may be distinctly felt, is 
blunter than ordinary, as though the two bones were fused into one. There is no 
doubt that the bones themselves arc joined together by ossific deposition j and the 
union extends throughout the riglit half of the lower part of the sacrum belonging to 
one child, and the left htUf of that belonging to the other, aud along the whole of the 
coccyges of both ; including at the same time the posterior edge of the sacro-iliac 
symphysis, bolow the posterior superior spinous process of the ilium. There is 
consequently a deeper sulcus at the junction of the bodies on one side than on the 
other; — on the shallower side the bony connection can be well made out; on the 
other the bony union cannot be felt, the skin not being sufficiently yielding. All the 
four tuberosities of the ischia appear perfectly distinct. There is but one anus, 
occupying the position it would naturally do as regards the coccyx, in one of the 
children, provided that child was separated from its sister. In a corresponding part 
of the body belonging to the other child, there is a deep, blind depression, such as we 
see in one variety of imperforate anus, looking very muebj. when superficially 
e Kami lied, as if the termination of another rectum. Within the anus tho 

linger passes into a wide cavity, the common continuation of the two intestina 
recta; and the place where the two bowels unite into one canal is out of its reach. 

There are two sots of external genital ot'gans at the lowest point of the union of 
the two bodies ; — two hymens, two clitoiidcs, and two meatus urinarii; but there is 
no fourohetto; for the labia externa of each running backwards, iu relation' to each 
body, behind the symphysis pubis, meet the labia ooming from the other, and by 
their junction produce an appearance of there being only one vulva. Each of tho 
conjoined labia is not longer than an ordinary labium of a child of tho same age, — 
about one inch, — and the fossa navicularis, although it contains a double set of 
external organs, is but little larger than if it belonged to a single child. The genital 
fissure, instead of commencing anterior to the lower part of the Symphysis pubis, 
begins quite underneath at some distance behind tho symphysis. Each symphysis 
])ubi'j is formed as natural ; aud they are separated from each other by a considerable 
space. Tho anus is on one aide of the vulva, so that what answers to the perineum, 
about half nn inch iu extent, runs laterally to the tip of the coccyx, which is 
somewhat twisted to one side. There are two vaginse and without doubt two uteri. 

The children stand not quite back to back, but rather sideways; so that they are 
able to place their arms round each other’s neck, and give each other a kiss; but they 
cannot walk side by tdde. When lying one reclines on her back, and the other upon 
her side. 
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Their Rystoms do not oot at all in unison ; for ono con bo awakened without 
disturbing her sister ; one is often hungry when the other is not ; one indeed is 
sometimes eating while the other is sleeping; and their pulses are far from 
synchronous. Although there is but one anus, the action of the bowels is distinct to * 
each, and performed by each ^.t diifor^t times, the one giving the other intimation 
of the inclination. If aperient medicine is administered to one it does not affect the 
other. There is reason to believe that although the sacra are united, the caudo) 
equinss are separate, and each enclosed within its own proper sheath; for if the 
external genital organs of one ^e touched the other does not feel it ; and the samo 
remark applies to their lower extremities, as well as all other parts of their persons.' 
They run about with amazing ease and activity. 

Their dispositions are both very amiable, though one is milder than the other in 
temper, the little one possessing the most "pluck and their intelligence is equal 
to, if it does not exceed, that of most European children of the same age. Tliey play 
together with*their toys ; they seldom have contrary wishes ; and although there are 
at times little tifs between them, they have never been known to have a downright 
quarrel. 

These particulars I obtained from the gentleman who has the chaise of them. He 
tells me he has never seen their mother ; but was informed by their aunt, who was 
present at their delivery, that the labour was rather tedious, though not to be 
considered difficult ; and that they were small at their birth. I cannot learn what 
part of their bodies presented, nor in what position they passed through the pelvis. 

In the year 1829 we had, in Britain, an opportunity of seeing an example somewhat 
analogous to the sisters of Hungary, and those of Africa, in the persons of the 
Siamese twins, who were born in May, 1811, and consequently were eighteen years 
old. They stood five feet two inches high. These boys were connected by a baud 
about four iuches long and eleven in circumference, situated at the lower part of the 
sternum, involving the eusiform cartilages, which were united together at their 
points, and possessing at its lower face an umbilicus. The length of the baud 
allowed them to turn a little sideways towards each other. It was supposed by 
those physiologists who paid most attention to this interesting case, that there was a 
canal running the whole length of the band, lined by peritoneum, and that thus the 
two abdominal cavities communicated with each other. From each body a protrusion 
of some part of the abdominal viscera took place into the band, whenever a fit of 
coughing came on, or any sudden exertion was undergone ; and the souse of feeling 
in the skin of the bond was connected with each boy os far as the middle of its 
length from bis person. They wera of very affectionate disposition and docile 
temper, and their intellectual powera were acute ; no superiority in this respect 
could ever be discovered in one over the other. Their nervous systems seemed to 
act more in unison than in the case of the fdsters ; for they both slept at the same 
time, and one could not be awakened without rousing the othol^;' their pulses were 
not always alike. Hunger affected both simultaneously; they both preferred the 
same kind of /ood, and were both sotisfied with nearly the same quantity, and at the 
same time. the vascular systems were distinct, or had but slight communication; 
for asparagus' Men by the one did not impregnate with its peculiar odour the urino 
of the other ; and not the least pulsation could be distingiiishod in the band. I am 
tbld by a gentleman who saw them six months ago that they ore now living in North 
Carolina, being more than forty-four years old; that they aro farmers in easy 
circumstances, poBsessing slaves and other property; that they are married, 
their wives being sisters, and that they have four or five children a-pieco. It will bo 
interesting to know what occurs whenever one of them may cease to live. Their 
mother i^ormod Captain Coffin, who brought them over to England, that she 
suffered no greater inconvenience at their birth than at those of her other children ; 
that they were bom with the head of one between the legs of the other, and oa 
infants were rather small. I presume by this description, that at their birth the 
bond was twisted completely round ; and that tho breech of ono and head of the 
other passed together. Throe or four other cases of double fijotuses, who lived for 
different periods, ore oh record. 

Iq^Chnces also . are recorded of the union of a perfect with a partially developed 
body, of which A-Ke, a Chinese, sixteen years old, may be adduced as an example. 
He had the loins, nates, upper, and lower eittremities, of a small parasitical brother 
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escaping from the abdomen between* the umbilicus and the Btemum. This prodigy^ 
I believe, WM shown in England some years ago, and small models Of his person 
must be familiar to every one who has had the curiosity to inquire into this subject. 
Another case very similar to the last is related by Ambrose ParA whose testimony, 
although he deals in many most marvellous stories, is, in this instance, at least, not 
to bo treated lightly. The man exhibited himself in Paris in 1530, was forty years 
old, and had growing out of his abdomen a smaller body perfect in all its parts, but 
wanting the head and shoulders. Par^ has given a drawing of this, as well as many 
other monstrous productions, some highly probable, but most of them absurd, and 
perfectly incredible ; — and Palfyn gives the history of a man having a small body 
attached in the same way ; but in this instance, also, there were arms external, 
and the head only was wanting. Winslow relates that he saw a girl of twelve years 
old, well formed, and of the common size, with the abdomen and lower extremities 
of another body hanging from tho left side of the epigastric region; and in the 
79th volume of the Philosophical Transactions there is tho account of a well-made 
Gentoo boy, who had the pelvis and lower limbs of a little brother suspended from 
the pubes. 

Rueffe, Pard, and Palfyn, all speak of a man, alive in 1519, from whose abdomen 
a small though well-formed head appeared to glow ; and Winslow saw, in 1698, 
an Italian, who had another head, much loss than his tfwn, connected to the 
chest bclo^ tho cai*tilag6 of the third rib. Tho man felt any impression on this 
extra head. 

Bartholin (who saw the person) and Zacchias relate tho case of an individual 
named Lazarus Coliorodo, act. 28, of common stature, and well formed, who had a 
deformed twin brother, John, hanging by the chest from the lower part of the 
sternum. His head was larger than that of Lazarus ; he had two arms, with three 
fingers on each hand, but only one lower extremity. Respiration was hardly per- 
ceptible, but there was evident pulsation in the thorax ; ho was nourished by the 
food taken in by Lazarus. 

Again, an imperfect body has been found entirely enclosed within another. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 1748, mention is made of a child bom with 
a large bag extending from the perineum to the toes, which in a few days burst, 
and a mass of flond flesh protruded, in which were distinctly perceptible a hand 
and foot, with perfect fingers and toes ; but no organs could be traced, nor any 
rudiments of either sex, Kicherand mentions a lad nomed Bissleu, who died at 
thirteen years old, and who, from his earliest infancy, had a tumour on the left 
side of the lower part of his abdomen, whicl^vas very painful. He was seized 
with fever and iucreq^o of pain in the prominewpart, and voided by stool purulent 
and fffitid matter, and a ball of hair ,* after which he soon sank. Tho tumour was 
found to consist of a cyst, having a recent communication with the ti'ansverse 
colon, and containing the rudiments of a foetus. There was discovered a brain, 
spinal marrow, very darge nerves, muscles, and the skeleton of the head, vertebral 
column, pelvis, and imperfect limbs, with a short umbilical cord attached to the 
mesocolon. No organs of digestion or respiration, urinary or generative, could be 
found. ' The case was drawn up at length by M. Dupuytren ; and drawings were 
made by MM. Cuvier and Jadelet ; and a 'detailed account was published in the 
"Bulletin de I’Ecole de M(Sdecine,” “ Gazette de Sant4,’* 1804, and some other works 
of tlie period. A somewhat similar case was published by Mr. George Young, in the 
first volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions : it was of a child whom he saw 
frequently during life, in consequence of a tumour in the abdomen, which gradually 
increased till his death ; he survived nine months. A cyst was foimd occupying a 
large portion of the abdomen, which .contained four pints fourteen ounces of greenish 
limpid fluid, and an imperfectly formed foetus adhering to it by a conical process 
arising from the umbilicus. The surface was covered with that sebaceous matter 
so usually found on the skin of infants at birth ; and the skin itself was rosy, and of 
a healthy look. The extremities were distinct, but short and thick; the fingers and 
toes were furnished with nails ; there was a well-formed peois, and a cleft scrotum. 
1 here was no brain, nor spinal marrow, nor diaphragm; neither heart, nor liver, 
nor urinary organs, nor any internal oigans of generation. Scarcely any mus- 
cular fabric was discovered in tho whole mass. The alimentary canal was the 
most perfectly formed of the internal oigtms ; a part of the intestines, inde^, was 
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in all respects naturally constructed. Mr. Highmore, a surgeon of Sherborne, in 
Dorsetshire, opened the body of a boy named Thomas Lone, between fifteen and 
sixteen years old, in June, 1814, in which he found the rudiments of a human feetus. 
The two last-mentioned specimens are preserved in the Museum of the Hoyal College 
of Surgeons. 

In THiatoire de TAcad^mie Royale des Sciences, vol. ii p. 298, 1733, there is 
an account given by M. de Saint Donat, a surgeon at Sistertou, of a foetus found in 
the scrotum of a man. And Velpeau presented to the Paris Academy, in 1840, 
a preparation of the rudiments of a foetus — the whole mass being as large as a 
doubled fist— which he had removed from its connection with the right testicle of 
a man, set. 27, named Gallochat. The tumour had existed from his birth, and 
had increased up to the time when he was three or four years old. — (See Gazette 
Mddicalc, February 15th, 1840; copied into the London Medical Gazette, March 
13th, 1840.) 

FarU misshapen^ though properly situated, are by no means uncommon ; some- 
times this unnatural formation is the result of defective, sometimes of redundant, 
organisation; thus the different features of the face may be malformed ; the scrotum 
is sometimes cleft ; the urethi'a and rectum imperforate. - Club feet are usually 
classed among this variety of monstrosity ; but it appears to me that they often owe 
their origin to accidental causes rather tnan natural formation. The distortion miay 
not unfrequently arise from the limb being cramped in utero, owing, perhaps, to the 
awkward position in which the child lies, or to there being but a small quantity of 
liquor amnii. 

Misplacement of perfectly formed parts is the least common of all kinds of monsters. 
I do not know that, even among all the extravagant stories in the older works, there 
is any account of a well-formed arm rising from the pelvis, or a leg from the scapula; 
and we should certainly not give credence to it, were wo to meet with such a tale. 
But the viscera have occasionally been found transposed, both in the chest and 
abdomen ; and such a case may be considered a monstrosity of this description. 
When the viscera of the chest are transposed, those of the abdomen are almost 
always in the same condition ; but there are some exceptions to this general observa- 
tion. I do not know any instance on record, however, of the abdominal viscera 
being transposed, where the chest did not also participate in the malformation. In 
the 18th volume of the Medical Gazette, p. 393, for June 11th, 1836, there is a paper 
by Dr. Watson, in which ho enumerates thirty-three cases of this irregularity : nine- 
teen of the subjects were males; six were females; and in eight the sex is not 
mentioned : in four the anomalous formation was detected during the lifetime of the 
individual. A foetus with the heaiwn the right side, and other viscera transposed, 
is preserved in the Loudon Hospital Museum ; the subject was in other resj)ects 
misformed. And in the same volume of tea Med. Gazette just cited, p. 600, u case is 
given by Mr. Cooper, of Brentford, of a female infant, in which the viscera of the 
chest were transposed ; but those of the abdomen were in theii* natural situation ; so 
that these cases are not so singular as some have imagined. 

It may be thought a needless waste of time to enter so much at large, even in an 
Appendix, upon subjects from which no practical good appears likely to result; but 
its interest has seduced me into these details, ^sides, by studying Nature in her 
imperfections and irregularities, we are more likely to arrive at some knowledge of 
her laws, tlian if we regard her only in her healthy condition. By learning what parts 
she can dispense with, wo ascertain those organs essential to existence ; and by tracing 
the deviations from her common course, we may perhaps be hereafter led to a more 
correct acquaintance with her methodvs agendi. 

It is a curious fact, which may perhaps contribute something to a knowledge of the 
cause of these irre^larities, that when one child of twins is the subject of any intra- 
uterine malformation, the other, for the most part, is also affected with a similar 
deviation from the natural formation. Thus, besides the two instances above men- 
tioned, of the twins with spina bifida, and those with extra digits, I was con- 
sulted, four or five years ago, by a hospital surgeon, respecting the sexes of 
twins newly born ; they had. both exactly the same kind of enlargement of the 
clitoris, very much resembling a penis, just such as is very well represented in the 
cut inserted in my lecture, which was published in the Med. Gazette for November 
9th, 1883, page 184. Having the original preparation of that drawing in my mind, 1 
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gave my opinion that the children were females, and should be named accordingly* 
This advice was, however, over-ruled by the gentleman who referred them to me; 
and they were baptised as boys. They both died within a few weeks of their birth, 
f^nd on dissection it was discovered that they were girls. On another occasion 1 
saw twins, each having a hare- lip. * 

Origin . — It is not my intention to endeavour to account for the origin of monstrous 
formations in general ; but 1 may cursorily state, with regard to deficient and 
redundant monsters, that some suppose the germ, before impregnation, is improperly 
formed ; othera, that it is an undue admixture of prolific particles at the moment 
of fecundation ; others that monstrosity has taken place after conception, owing 
to some irregular vascular excitement, or deficiency of nourishment; — thus the 
vessels of the redundant pai't being more numerous, and more active than they ought 
to be, produce an excess of growth, whilst those of the deficient part are just in a 
contrary condition. Where a connection of two children, nearly or quite perfect, 
exists, I cannot help thinking that union takes place not only after fecundation, but 
after the fictuscs have grown to a certain size. In tlie cases of the Siamese twins, the 
HAigarian sisters, the African girls, or the original of Plate 82, 1 presume that they# 
were originally true twin conceptions, but that the membranes wliich ought to have 
enveloped each body, so as to form on inseparable barrier between them, were imper- 
fect, and that, in coiiseciucnco, the bodies were allowed to come into close contact 
with eacli other ; that there is such a strong formative power existing in the vascular 
system of the fuetua, that when the two cuticular surfaces came together, vessels shot 
from one to tlio other, and the parts became permanently united by adhesion, in the 
same way that two fingers would coalesce, provided the skin was removed and 
they were kept in apposition. We know that sometimes twins are contained in the 
same bag of membranes, and hi such ease, provided they lay for any length of 
time in contact, we may believe it quite possible for a junction of the two bodies 
to occur. 

Ricberaud (Elem. of Physiology, Trana 1815, p. 402) tells us, “By placing in a 
confiued vessel the fecundated ova of a tench, or any other fish, the numerous young 
ones which are formed, not having space sufficient for their growth, adhere to each 
other, and fislies truly monstrous are produced.’* And in the vegetable kingdom it 
is not very unusual for two fruits, in contact and cramped in their growth, to unite 
indissolubly. 


N. * 

Plukal Births. — Besides the instance mentioned in the text — putting out of the 
questiou the extravagant stories related by Ambrose Parfi, Shonckius, Petrus Borelli, 
and others — there nro a few more well-attested cases of five children at a birth. One 
will be found in tbo Gentleman's Maga/.ine for lt36 ; the patient lived in the Strand; 
another, in tbo some periodical, 1739, at Wells, Soincrsetshiro ; one occurred in 
Upper Saxony ; one near Prague in Bohemia. (Garthshore, Philosoph. Trans. 1787.) 
Chambon relates a case of five, which lived long enough to be baptised. (Campbell’s 
Mid. p. 291.) 

In the British and Foreign Med. Review for 1839, a notice is given of a woman — 
Guiseppa Calfani — at Naples being delivered of five children at seven months ; in the 
Dublin Med. Journal for January, 1840, there is an account given of Dr. Evory 
Kennedy having shown to the Dublin Pathological Society five ova of between two 
aud three months, which were expelled at once under the superintendence of Dr. 
Thwaites. They were nil male children. I have already alluded to Mr. Wardle- 
worth’s case at p. 625. Mra. Wright, the wife of a shoemaker, No. 11, Rochester- 
terraco, Rochester-row, Westminster, was delivered of five boys, at a birth, on Jan. 
14th, 1849. She supposed herself seven months advanced; but the foetuses were 
only seven inches long. She was attended by a midwife of lAie name of Roberts ; and 
Mr. Russel, of Oliver Street, Milbank, was called to her in her labour. The childreii 
are preserved. A ease of five at a birth occurred in Franklin County, America, about 
the year 1828, as reported by Dr. Paddock (Dublin Joum. of Med. Science, voL xvi 
p. 533, first series.) Mrs. Manger, of St. Owen, Jersey, had five daughters at a birth 

3 B 2 
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at six months, on May 20, 1840. (From a well -attested certificate left at my house 
in 1841.) And if we could credit newspaper reports, wo might add the following : — 
The wife of a cannon-founder at Luginski, in Russia, was delivered, on May 22nd, 
1836, of fim girls, of whom four were living and likely to do well. (Satirist, Aug. 7, 1836») 
The Giornale del Due Sicilie states, that a woman was safely delivered on June J21, 
1888, of a boy and four girls ; all of whom died at the expiration of half an hour. 
(Times, July 23, 1838.) The wife of a landed proprietor at Altruitweida, near 
Mitweida, in Saxony, was recently delivered of five daughters, who, though perfect 
in their conformation, died in about half an hour after their birth. (Times, Aug. 29, 
1838.) A woman in New Hampshire was delivered of five living children at a birth, 
in the beginning of the year 1841. (Times, June 4th, 1841.) Again, Aulus Gellius, 
in his “ Attic Nights,’* book 10, chap. 2, says that one of the servants of Augustus 
Cfeaar had five children at a birth, who lived a few days ; but their mother dying a 
short time after they were born, Augustus caused a monument to be raised to her 
memory in the Via Laurentina ; and that Aristotle relates of an Egyptian woman 
who also had five children at a birth. Fuller, in his history of the “ Worthies of 
•England,” tells us that a woman is buried in Dunstable churchyard, whose epital)h 
mentions that three several times she had throe children at a birth, and twice five. 
“ How many survived to man’s estate is unknown.” (1662, see Bedfordshire, p. 119.) 
So that Dr. Hull’s case is by no moans without a parallel. 

The most miraculous instance of supposed fecundity in a human female is that of 
the Countess Henneborg, recorded on a marble tablet, which still is, or at least 
was, in the church of Lonsdunen, near Leyden. The monument bears the following 
announcement : — * 


" En tibi moiiBtrosum nimis et memorabilo fact\un. 

Quale nuc a muiidi coiiditionc datum, 

Ostendam.” 

After which lines follows a prose account of tho miracle ; to wit, “ That Margaret, 
wife of Honnan, Earl of Henneberg, and daughter of Florence, the fourth Earl of 
Holland and Zealand” (then wo are favoured with her pedigree for many genera- 
tions), ** being about forty years old, upon Easter day, 1276, at 9 a.m., was brought to 
bed of 365 children,' all of which were baptised in two brazen basins by Guido, tho 
suffragan o£* Utrecht. The males, how many soever there were of them, wero 
christened John, all tho daughters Eli^aiheth ; who all, together with their mother, 
died on the same day, and with their mother, lie buried in this church of Lonsdunen.” 
This supernatural infliction is accounted for on the principle of retributive justice; 
for we are informed that the countess, being solicited for alms by a poor womuii who 
was carrying twins, shook her off with contempt, declaring that she could not 
have them by one father; whereupon tho poor woman prayed to God to send 
her as many children as there were days in the whole year ; which carnc to pass, 
as is briefly recorded in this table, for perpetual recollection, testified as well by 
ancient manuscripts as by many printed chronicles.” (For a brief notice of this 
‘‘fact,” '‘upon unquoslionablo record,” see Evelyn's Discourse on A/cdafo, fol. 1697, 
p. 267. And a circumstantial account will bo found in the “ Lectiones memorabiles 
et reco'nditce'* Johannis Wolffii, edit, 2nd. Frankfort, 1671, vol. 2, p. 433, 
anno 1536.) 

The credulity of the people who raised the memorial must create a smile ; and 
yet, no doubt, the story may not be without some slight foundation. It is probable 
that the poor lady died after having given birth to a number of watery cysts, which 
were looked upon as ova. A very slight stretch of the imagination might trans- 
form them into children in embryo, and in the rigid adherence to the Roman 
Catholic forms of worship, it might have been* thought necessary that the baptismal 
ceremony should be performed : in fact, they were nothing more than a mass of 
hydatids, (the same, indeed, as all other cases of so-called abortions in which it 
was presumed many ova wore expelled,) as is clear from the declaration, that 
“they were baptised in two brazen basins.” The noble lady probably sank fronr 
flooding. 
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I have subjoined a tabular view of some of the particulars of the cases that 
occurred in the eastern district .of the Royal Maternity Charity, between the Ist of 
Januai’y, 1820/ and the end of December, 1850, amounting in the aggregate to 
68,435 deliveries. For the first four years my father had the undivided charge of 
the patients; till the end of the year 1827, 1 was joined with him in the duty; 
from that time till the middle of the year 1834, the whole devolved upon me. 
After that date, district surgeons were appointed to act in cases of gaeat emergency, 
and I was relieved of a large part of the hai-d work ; but nevertheless I retained a 
general superintendence over the midwives, and kept a faithful record of tlie patients. 
For a further account of these cases I may refer to the London Medical Gazette, 
Januaiy 31, 1829; February 27, 1830; March 5, 1831 ; February 25, 1832; to each 
number fiorn May 3, to July 19, 1844, inclusive ; and from October 3rd to November^ 
14th, 1851, also inclusive. 



A Table showing Ihe comparative number of some of the difficulties and irregularities that occurred in the Eastern EhAvid of the Exrgol Maternity 
Charity^ between January Isi, 1820, and December 31««, 1827 ; partly under the superintendence of Dr, Ramshotliamf and partly of 
Dr, Ramsbotham and Dr, P, H, Rcmsbotham conjointly. 
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From this table we see that out of 19,439 deliveries, there were 62 cases of trans- 
verse presentations : being in the proportion of 1 in every 813‘5 deliveries ; or 0*32 
per cent. 

„ That 30 were placental presentations, either complete or partial : 1 in 647*99 ; or 
0*15 i)cr cent. 

That in 135 the placenta was retained or adherent, requiring the introduction of 
the hand for its removal : 1 in 143*99 ; or 0‘7 per cent. 

That 24 were complicated with convulsions, either before or after delivery : 1 in 
809*99, or 0*12 per cent. 

That 26 women wero delivered by craniotomy : 1 in 777*56, or 0*13 per cent. 

That 39 were delivered by the forceps, either long or short : 1 in 498*44 ; or 0*2 
per cent. ; and 1 by the vectis. 

That there wero 5 cases of ruptured uterus or vagina : 1 in 3887*8 ; or 0*026 per 
cent. 

That in 1 case the patient was attacked with apoplexy during labour ; not attended 
with convulsive action. 

Tliat in 1 the broad ligament lacerated during labour, causing fatal hesmorrhage 
into the abdominal cavity. 

That ill 4 cases of twins there was some difficulty or danger before the second child 
was born : 1 in 4859*75 ; or 0*02 per cent.; 

And in 2 there was difficulty from extreme obesity on the part of tlie mother ; 1 in 
9719*6 or 0 01 per cent. 



J Table sk<ywing sms of the Particulars of the Cases that occui'red in the Eastern District of the Royal Maternity Chanty^ between 
January 1, 1828, and December 31, 1850 y under the superintendence of Dr. F. H. Ramsbotham. 
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cases of death from apoplexy might be added to the column of deaths from convulsions; but I have thought it better to keep them separate ; as I do 

not \nsh to up any theory with these taldes. 















CAUSES OP THE CHILUBEN NOT BEING BOEN LIVING. 
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Ifote . — For the tlureti first yean no account was taken of the stUl-bom births under lingering labour ; nor for the first six of any accident that micrht 
tve happened to the mothers. Two of the craniotomy cases were hydrokephalic ; the monstrous burths include the cases of hydrokephaliis lhat p n fjfjr fj 
Ithout operation, as well as dropsy of the abdomen, Jsc. 
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rp THUS APPEARS, 

That out of 48,096 deliveries, there were 636 cases of twins : 1 in 91*4 ; or 1094 
per cent. ; and three oases of triplets : 1 in 16,332; or 0 0061 per cent. 

That of the 49,538 children born, 25,629 were males : 61 ’736 per cent. ; 23,909 were 
females : 48*264 per cent. ; or, in other words, that the excess of males over females 
was as nearly as possible 3*5 per cent. 

That 48,160 were presentations of some part of the head, of which 162 wore face 
presentations : 1 in 297*06 ; or 0*336 per cent ; and 6 were ear presentations : 1 in 
8026*7 ; or 0*0125 per cent. 

That 1220 were presentations of the breech, or some part of the lower extremities ; 
1 in 40*6 ; or 2*462 per cent. ; and 158 transverse presentations : 1 in 313*63 ; or 
0*0319 per cent. 

That 47,716 were bom living ; 96*3 per cent. 

That 1822 were born still : 1 in 27 ,* or 3*7 per cent. 

That 220 women died either within a month after delivery, or from the effects of 
labour : 1 in 222*7 ; or 0*45 per cent. 

But that only 162 of these deaths could be attributed to a puerperal cause : 1 in 
302*5 ; or 0*3306 per cent 

That 83 were placental presentations, cither partial or complete : 1 in 590*3 cases ; 
or 0*17 per cent 

That in 268 cases the placenta was retained, or adherent, requiring the introduction 
of the hand for its removal: 1 in 182 &2 ; or 0*647 per cent. 

That 169 were cases of accidental haGmorrhage : 1 in 308*15 ; or 0*326 per cent. 

That in 108 cases haamorrhage took place after delivery of the placenta : 1 in 463*7 ; 
or 0*2205 per cent. i 

That 43 were complicated with convulsions either before or after delivery : 1 in 
1139*44 ; or 0*09 per cent.; and 2 with apoplexy after labour. 

That 60 women were delivored by craniotomy ; 1 in 816*6 ; or 0*123 per cent. 

That 78 were delivered by the forceps : 1 in 671*2 ; or 0*119 per cent. 

That in 23 premature labour was induced : 1 in 2130*26 ; or 0*047 per cent. 

That there were 8 cases of ruptured uterus : 1 in 6124*5 ; or 0*0164 per cent, ; 1 of 
ruptured vagiua ; and 2 of lacerated labium : 1 in 24,498 ; or 0*004 per cent. 

That 6 were cases of breech presentation, requiring instrumental delivery : 1 in 
8256*4 ; or 0*0121 per cent. ; and that in 5 cases oi twins, the second cliild was 
delivered by tunliing : 1 in 9799*2 ; or 0*0102 per cent. 

That of the 162 deaths from puerperal causes, 66 were from hBemorrhage, eitlier 
immediate or remote : 1 in 2*46 ; or 40*75 per cent 

That the deaths from haemorrhage, either immediate or remote, in proporciou to 
the whole dbliveries, were 1 in 742*37 : or 0*135 per cent ; and in proportion to the 
number of cases of haemorrhage : 1 in 9*2; or 10*9 per cent 

That there was 1 death from convulsions, which came on before delivery. 

That there were 2 deaths from convulsions, which came on after delivery : 1 in 
24,498 ; or 0*004 per cent of the total deliveries ; the cases of death from convulsions 
being nearly 1 in every 14*8 cases of that disease. 

6 after craniotomy : 1 in 10 ; or 10 per cent, of the cases in which that operation 
was performed; and 1 in 8166; or 0*0143 per cent on the whole number of 
deliveries. 

8 after the forceps had been used : 1 in 2^ ; or 4*11 per cent, of the cases in which 
that instrument was employed; and 1 in 16]!S32 ; or 0*0061 per cent on the whole 
number of deliveries. 

That 30 women died of peritonitis : 1 in 1633*2 ; or 0*061 per cent, on the whole 
number of deliveries; and 1 in 5*4; or 18*52 per cent, of the deaths from puerpeml 
causes. 

15 of hyeteritis : 1 in 3266*4 ; or 0*03 per cent, of the whole number of deliveries ; 
and 1 in 10*8 ; or 9*26 per cent of tbe deaths from puerperal causes. 

8 of diffused pelvic infiammation : 1 in 16,332 ; or 0*0061 per cent. 

3 of oommon fever, caught after labour: 1 in 16,832 ; or 0*0061 per cent. 

3 of puer^ral lAania : 1 in 16,332 ; or 0*0061 per cent 

3 of apoplexy after labour : 1 in 16,882 ; or 0*0061 per cent. 
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5 of pneumonia taken after labour : 1 in 9799*2 ; or 0*0102 per cent. 

1 of acute bronchitis ; 1 of inversion of the uterus ; 1 of enteritis ; 3 of intestinal 
irritation ; and 2 of collapse. 


THE TABLE AISO SHOWS, 

That of the 58 deaths not attributable to puerperal causes, 

34 wore from diseases of the lungs, or the air passages, of which 22 were confirmed 
phthisis ; and that 

4 wore from diseases of the heart. 

That 9 women died of typhus fever ; 

6 of Asiatic cholera, thou raging ; and 
2 of scarlet fover, — all caught during pregnancy. 

1 of dropsy ; 

1 of a sloughing polypus of the uterus ; and 
1 of apoplexy, 28 days after labour. 


STILL BIRTHS. 

It is also apparent, that out of the 1 822 stiU'-horn childt'en, 

478 were premature : 1 in 3*8 ; or 26*95 per cent ; and 

230 were putrid at full time, or nearly so ; 1 in 7*9 ; or 12*66 per cent. 

That 253 were breech presentations, out of 1220 breech cases at full time, or nearly 
HO : 1 in 4*82 ; or 20*8 per cent. 

That 97 were transverse presentations, out of 158 transverse cases at full time : 
1 in 1*63 ; or 61*4 per cent. 

That 50 were uuder placental presentations, out of 83 oases: 1 in 1*66; or 0*6 per 
cent. 

That 85 were under accidental liffimorrhage, out of 159 cases : 1 in 1*87 ,* or 53*52 
per cent. 

That 17 were delivered by tlm forceps, out of 73 cases : 1 in 4*05; or 24*66 per 
cent. 

That 60 were delivered by craniotomy. 

That 18 were born under convulsions, out of 27 cases, in which the attack occurred 
before delivery : 1 in 1*5 ; or 66*7 per cent. 

That 62 were bom under very lingering labour : 1 in 30*81 ; or 3*24 per cent on 
the number of still-born children, —and 1 in 839*63; or 0*12 per cent on the whole 
number born. 

That 9 were bora under ruptured uterus or vagina : 1 in 202 ; or 0*49 per cent, on 
the number of still-born children. 

That 128 were bora under prolapsed funis : 1 in 14*2 ; or 7'04 per cent, on the 
number of still-born children ; and 1 in 393 ; or 0*266 per cent on the whole number 
born. 

That 11 were under face presentation : 1 in 165 ; or 0*61 per cent ; and 

That 30 were monstrous: 1 in 60*6; or 1*66 per cent, of the still-barn children; 
and 1 in 1651*3 ; or 0*06 per ^nt. of the whole number of births. 


ON ADDING THE WHOLE OF THESE OASES TOGETHER, 

we find that out of 68,435 deliveries, ^ 

The placenta was retained, or adherent, so as to require the introduction of the 
hand for its removal, in 403 cases : being 1 in 169*8 ; or 0*588 per cent. 

The placenta presented wholly or partially in 112 : 1 in 611*02 ; or 0*163 per cent. 
The forceps, either long or short, were employed 112 times : 1 in 611*02 ; OF 0*163 
per cent. 
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The craniotomy inatrumentB were used 85 times ; 1 in £^5*12 ; or 0-124 per cent. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that many of these children were unequivocally 
dead before any attempts were made to deliver ; and that in such cases the head was 
opened, to save the patient from additional pain and danger, when, perhaps^ she might 
have been relieved by the forceps. 

220 were transverse presentations : 1 in 311-068 ,* or 0-32 per cent. 

In 67 cases convulsions appeared: 1 in 1021*4 ; or 0 098 per cent. • 

13 were complicated with ruptured uterus or vagina : 1 in 5264‘23 ; or 0-0189 per 
cent. 

3 with apoplexy without convulsive action : 1 in 22,811-7 ; or 0*0043 per cent. 

In 9 cases of twins there was a necessity to deliver the second child, cither from 
lapse of time, haemorrhage, or some other cause of danger appearing: 1 in 7603-9 ; 
or 0*013 per cent. 

In 2 there was difficulty from the extreme obesity of the mother : 1 in 34,217*5 ; 
or 0 0029 per cent. 

And one case of laceration of one of the broad ligaments of the uterus, occurring 
during labour ; which terminated fatally from effusion of blood into tho peritoneal 
cavity, as evidenced upon dissection. 
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labour, 510 
Abortion, 683 

, history of, ih, 

, causes of, 687 

, syinptoma of, 691 

-, treatment of, 694 

^ treatment of threatened, 692 

, with ha:iriorrliage, 697 

, with retained placenta, 700 

, practised by the ancients, 723 

Abscesses in pelvis impeding labour, 227 
Accidental H.emoiuuiage, 426 
African Twins, account of, 736 
After Pains, violent, 644 
Afi’ER treatment of labour, 146 
Allantois, 82 
AmNII, LKjDOR, 65 

origin, 66 

, use, it). 

unusual quantity of, in 

labour, 519 
Amnion, 64 

An-ssthetics in labour, 166 

, history of its introduction, ih, 

, in surgery, 707 

, degrees of Dr. Snow’s, 163 

f deaths from, in labour, 167 

, cumulative property of, 177 

^ dangers appertaining to, 178 

-, modm operandij 170 

, appearances after death, 180 

, when admissible in labour, 190 

Anassthesia in suhokbt, history of in- 
troduction of, 707 

Animation, suspended foetal, resuscita- 
tion under, 727 

Anomalous symptoms during preg- 
nancy, 646 

Apoplexy under labour, 495 

Appendix, 776 

Arm presentation, 363 


Arm, amputation of, in labour, 887 
Ascites, foetal, impeding tlje birth, 265 
, under pregnancy, 646 

Back pui mentation, 365 
Bandage after labour, 148 
Bladder, descent of, before the head, 
230 

•, distended, 249, 259 

rupture of, 507 

Blood, transfusion of, 466 

^ history oi, 725 

, effects of loss of, 470 

Blunt hook, 306 
Bones of pelvis, 1 

of fcctal head, 16 

Breast, inflammation of, 652 
Breech presentations, 338 

, management of, 343 

, with feet, ib, 

, difficult, 352 

, distortion of the pelvis in, 

354 

Broad Ligaments, 42 
Brow presentation, 198 

CiESAREAN operation, histopy of, 721 

, mode of performance, 321 

— — , when nocessai'y, 26, 321 
Calculus impeding labour, 249 
Caronculaji myrtiformes, 36 
Catheter, mode of introducing, 261 
Child, signs of death ot\ in utero, 314 
Chloroform in labour, 9ee Ajumb- 

THETICS 

Chorion, 62 

Cicatrix in the vagina, 246 
Clitoris, 33 
COOCYGIB, OB, 8 
Collapse in labour, 509 
Complex labours, 888 
Conception, extra-uterine, 662, tee Fctta- 
' tton 

8 D 
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CoNOESTioir of the uterus, 546 
Contagious diseases in pregnancy, 645 
Convulsions, fuebfebal, 474 

, causes of, 479 

, symptoms 480 

, premonitory, 483 

, treatment of, 486 

f hysterical, 494 

Cord, umbilical, see Funis 
C oBFORA, lutea, 44 

> false, 46 

Craniotomy, 302 

, instruments for, 304 

operation, 309 

, histoTy of, 720 

Crochet, 305 
> guarded, 312 

Deoafitation, 384 
Decidua rbflexa, 61 

SBROTINA, 

Deciduous membrane, 59 
Dbvobmitt of pelvis, 20, 213 
Difficult labour, 204 
Disease of os uteri causing lingering 
labour, 240 

Diseases, puerperal, 539 

» OF pregnancy, 640 

Distension, symptoms in pregnancy 
dopeudont on, 643 
Dorsal presentation, 365 

Ear presentation, 203' 

Elbow presentaiion, 363 

Ephemera, 576 

Ergot of rye in labour, 207 

— , history of, 710 

Ether in labour, see ANiESTHETics 

Evolution, spontaneous, 382 

Examination, vaginal, in labour, 124 

Exostosis impeding delivery, 224 

External organs of generation, 32 

Extra-uterine conception, 662, see 

F(ETATI0N 

Exvisceration, 884 

Face presentation, 200 
Fallopian tubes, 51 
Fever, puerperal, 596 
Fever, scarlet, 636 
Fillet, 290 

whalebone, 291 

V Evans’, ib. 

Firmness^ unusual, of head in labour, 
254 

Five children at a birth, instances of, 
739 

Flooding, see Haemorrhage 
Fostal animation suspended, 727 
' - HEAD, anatomy of, see Head , 
FOGTATION, EXTRA-UTBRlNn, 662 
> ovaadan, 46. 


Fcbtation, abdominal, 662 

, tubal, ib. 

, interstitial, or 

, parietal, 663 • 

^ casos of, 663, 665 

, history of, 667 

, causo of, 671 * 

, symptoms of, 673 

, treatment of, 675 

F<etus, weight of, at birth, 85 

, position of, in utero, 86 

, expulsion of, 108 • 

, signs of death of, 314 

, coutrolling growth of, in utero, 

326 

Fontanelles of foetal head, 17 
Foot presentations, 350 
Forceps, history of. 713 

, description of short, 264 

, application of, 2l>7 

— , with face in hollow of 

sacrum, 271 

j to one side of pelvis, 273 

", towards pubes, 275 

, groin, ib. 

symptoms requiring tbe use 

ot; 276 

^ comparative merits of and 

Vectis, 287 

^ long, 292 

, description of, 293 

cases fitted for, 295 

, application of, ib. 

, cautions respecting, 300 

^ advantages over vectis, 289 

^ craniotomy, 306 

Chamberlin’s, 715 

French, 717 

Foubchette, 32 

Funis umbilicalis, anatomy of, 79 

, disease of, 82 

, coiling of, round child’s neck 

in labour, 135 

f tying tbe, 137 

, dividing, 139 

, sboi-tness of, in labour, 256 

, disrupted, 459 

— , prolapsus of, 511 

, treatment of, 512 

Galvanism, in lingering labour, 211 
Generation, organs of, external, 32 

internal, 35 

Glands of Naboth, 41 

, skirrhous, in pelvis, 227 

Glandular structure in uterino sub- 
Btouco, 39 

Graafian vesicles, 43 
Growth of fietus, controlling the, in 
utero, 326 

Haemorrhage, uterine, in labour, 389 
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HiEMORRHAGE, UTERINE, SymptomS of, 
394 

— — , treatment of, 395 

* , unavoidable, 400 

, accidental, 4 ‘26 

, after the rupture of the 

membranes, 433 

, after the child’s birth, 

ih. 

, after the removal of 

the placenta, 461 

— — ■ ■, effects of, 470 

IIjcmorriioids, 643 

Hand presentation, 364 

, by the head, 617 

Head, fcetal, shape and dimensions of, 

15 

, auatoniicfil peculiarities of, 

16 

• . expulsion of, 19, 108 

, progression of, 11 ‘2 

— , compression of, 113 

exit of, ih. 

^ ^presentation of, marks of, 

127 

, malposition of, 192,' 198 

^ version under, in deformed 

pelvis, 220 

, dropsica., 261 

, unusual firmness of, 254 

, left in utero, 359 

Hhdrosis, 629 

, morbid appearances in, 631 

— , causes of, 633 

, treatment of, 634 

Hook, blunt, 306 
Hungarian sisters, account of, 735 
Hydrokephalus in labour, 251 
Hymen, 34 

— — , un ruptured in labour, 247 
lIrsTERiTis, 648 

llJUM, OS, 2 

Induction of premature labour, 327 

, history of, 723 

Inflammatory action, symptoms during 
pregnancy dependent on, 643 
Innominatum, os, 2 
Inspiration, cause of the first, 729 
Instrumental labour, 262 
Internal organs of generation, 85 
Inversion of uterus, 466 
Irregularities of head frbsintauqn, 
192 

Ischium, os, 4 

Joints of the pelvis, 13 

Knsb presentations, 349 

Labia externa, 32 
interna, 33 


Labour, natural, 89 

, symptoms of, 91 

j premonitory, ih. 

, positive, 92 

, clasB&cation of, 100 

, stages of, 108 

, first, 104 

, second, 168 

, third, 116 

, duties in natural, 119 

, after treatment, 146 

, lingering, 204 

, causes of, 206 

■ , management of a patient 

under, 119 

, instnimcntal, 262 

, premature induction of, 327 

^ history of, 728 

, lingering, consequences of, 885 

, preternatural, 838 

, complex, 388 

Laoque, see Fir , let 
Lever, see Vectis 
Ligaments of the pelvis, 13 

, broody of the uterus, 42 

, Toimdy ditto, 63 

Lingering labour, 204 

^ causes of, 206 

— y inefficient uterine action 

in, 206 

1 ergot of rye in, 207 

^ borax in, 210 

, external means in, ih. 

galvanism in, 211 

deformed pelvis, 213 ' 

, pelvic tumours, 224 

rijgidity, 231 

^ disease of the os uteri, 

causing lingering labour, 240 

, rigidity of vagina and 

perineum, do., 243 

^ cicatrix in the vagina, do., 

246 

y unruptured hyioen, 247 

^ obliquity of os uteri, 218 

^ distended bladder, 249 

y calculus, ih. 

, pretornaturally tough 

membranes, ih. 

, dropsical head, 289, 251 

M , malposition of head, 1^2, 

198 

, ascites, foetal, 255 

^ tvmpanites, A. 

, shortness of funis tunbili- 

calls, 256 

y monstrosity, 257 

managetoent of a patient 

under, 258 ^ " , 

— f distended bladder undelv 

269 

, oonsequenooB 886 
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Liquor AmnU) 65 

unusual quantity of, in labour, 

519 

Loohta, cbaractor of, 150 

, profuse flow of, 542 

— — , suppression of, 543 
Lutea corpora, 44 
, false, 46 

Malposition of head in labour, 192, 198 
Mamha, inflamaiation of, 552 

— , causes of, 553 

^ treatment of, 554 

Mania, puerperal, 580 

f causes of, 685 

, treatment of, 590 

Maternity charity, tables of the, 742 
Meatus ueikabius, 34 
Mehbranb, deciduous, 59 
MshbraNeb of the OTum, 62 

, spontaneoufl rupture of, in 

* labour, 100 

, preternatural toughness of, 

249 

Miuart fever, 678 
Milk fever, 674' 

Monb veneris, 32 

Monsters, labour complicated with, 521 
Monstrosity, in labour, 257, 521 

^ varieties of, 733 

Muscles within the pelvis, 56 
— — , separation of abdominal, after 
labour, 540 

Nabothi glandule, 41 
Nipples, excoriated, 557 
— , retracted, 561 
Nymphjb, 33 

CEdbma, after labour, 574 
Organs of generation, external, 32 

, internal, 35 

Ostbotomist, 308 
Os UTERI, anatomy of, 41 

, rigidity of, in labour, 232 

— , disease of, causing lingering 

labour, 240 

-f obliquity of, 248 

Ovaries, anatomy of, 48 

, removal of, by spaying, 61 * 

, enlargement of, impeding deli- 
very, 225 

OvuK, BARLT, anatomy of, 62 
■■ ■ membranes of, ib. 

Pains of labour, 95 
— — ^ i^mrious, 97 

causes of, ib, 

■ , diagnosis, 98 

— , , treatment^ 100 

PAEALtais after labour, 574 


Patient, position of, in labour, 124 
Pelvimeters, 27 
Pelvis, bones of, 1 

, form of, 10 » 

, position of, 12 

, axes of, ib. 

, joints and ligaments of, 13 

, difference between male and fe- 
male, 14 

, deformed, 20, 213 

, VERSION OF THE CHILD 

under, 220 

prctoniatui*ally larc^e, 31 

, section of, lecent, 63 

, muscles witlnii, 56 

pERFORAruR, obstetiic, 304 
Perineum, 32 

“, mode of supporting in labour, 

132, 136 

— laceration of, 133 
— ~, burstmg of, zb. 

- - — ^ rigidity of, in labour, 243 
Peritonitis, puerperal, 698 
, sporadic, 599 

^ epidemic, ib. 

, allied to Erysipelas, 600 

^ causes of, 60l 

, Byinptom-j of, 603 

, morbid appearances in, 607 

treatment of, 610 

_ ^ false, 624 

PlILBGMAblA DOLLNb, 562 

causes of, 566 

, morbid appearances in, 

569 

, symptoms of, 570 

— ^ treatment of, 672 

PiLKa, 543 

Placenta, anatomy of, 68 

, use of, 70 

^ physiology of, ib. 

, circulation of, 72 

Hunter’s views of, 70 

, Weber's do., 73 

, Dalrymfle’s do., 75 

^ j. Reid’s do., ib. 

^ Seiler’s, Meigs’, Adams’, 

do., 71 

, Qoodsib’s views of nutri- 
tion by, 75. 

, twin, 78 

■, disease of, ib. 

f battledore, 79 

f naturalsoparation of, in labour, 

117 

, expulsion of, ib. 

, removal of, from vagina, 146 

, presentation, 400 

, symptoms of, 402 

j management of, 405 

version of, feetus under, 

408 
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Placenta, removal of, before the child, 417 

, partial proseutation, 423 

complicated do., 432 

, retained, 435 

^ atony of the 

uterus, 438 

; , from irregular con- 
traction, 443 

from morbid adhe- 
sion, 447 

— , absorption of, 437 

— . ^ disrupted, 453 

Plural births, 522,739 
Polypi in pelvis impeding delivery, 228 
Position op patiknt in labour, 124 
Pregnancy, diseases of, 640 
Premature labour, induction of, 327 

— history of the, 723 

when necessary, 333 

Pressure, symptoms in pregnancy de- 
pendent on, 641 
Preternatural labour, 338 
Prolapsus uteri, 541 
Pubis, os, 6 

, section of symphysis, 324 

PUDENDI, labia, 32 
Puerperal diseases, 539 

, ELVER, 596 

, MANIA, 580 

, typhus, 026 

Reaction after hicmorrhage, 470 
Replexa decidua, 61 
Respiration, cause of the commence- 
ment of, 730 

, theories respecting, 729 

Resuscitation under Busjjended ani- 
mation, 727 

Retroversion op the uterus, 647 
Rigidity of the os uteri, 232 

f treatment of, 234 

— — — — ; from disease, 240 

, of the vagina, 242 

j perineum, ih. 

Round ligaments of uterus, 53 
Rupture of the uterus, 496 

-, vagina, 600 

, bladder, 507 

Sacrum, os, 7 

, origin of the name of, 705 

Scarlet pever, puerperal, 636 

, symptoms of, 637 

, causes of, 638 

, treatment of, ib. 

Scissors, craniotomy, 304 
Seoalb counutum, see Erqot 
Section of the pelvis, 63 

i -, CiESARBAN, 320 

^ when necessary, 26, 321 

history of, 721 

OP THE SYMPHYSIS FOBI^ 324 


Secondary fostitb, 623 
Shoulder PStssENTATiON, 3(13 
Siamese twins, account 736 
Side pebsentation, 364 
SiQAULTEAN operation, 324 
Skuli^ postal, see Head 
Skybala, impeding parturition, 231 
Spine, incur vated, 30 
Spontaneous evolution, 382 
Statistics of the Royal Maternity Gba< 
rity, 742 

Sternal presentation, 3^ 

Stone in bladder impedi^ labour, 249 
Suckling, 154 

Suction tractor in labour, 291 
Superpojtation, 632 

Suspended animation, reausoitatlon 
under, 727 

Sutures of the foetal head, 17 
Symphysis pubis, section of, 324 
Syncope during labour, 609 

Tables from the practice of the Maternity 
Charity, 742 
Transpdsion, 466 

— j history of, 726 

Transverse presentations, 860 

^ symptoms 361 

Tubes, Fallopian, anatomy of, 61 
TUMOUP.S, pelvic, impeding labour, 224 
Turning, operation in transverse pre« 
sentations, 366 

^ in placental presentations, 407 

, under head presentation in de- 

formed pelves, 220 

, under difficult transverse presen* 

tation, 374 

Twins, average frequency of, 522 

, African, account of, 735 

^ Hungarian, do., ib. 

, Siamese, do., 736 

Twin gestation, symptoms of, 625 

LABOUR, management of, 626 

; position of children in, ib, 

, impaction of both heads in pelvis 

together, 531 

Tympanites, footal, impeding the birth, 
265 

— , puerperal, 619 a 

Typhus, puerperal, 626 

Umbilical cord, see Funis 

^ vesicle, 83 

Unavoidable hesmorrbaqb, 400 
Urachus, 82 
Urinarius, meatus, 34 
Uterus ^mimpreffwUed, anatomy oi, 37 . 

, glandular structure of. 40, 

; mouth 0^41 , 

, broad ligraentS 42 ^ 

f round ditto of^ 63 : > ^ 

, arteries of, 42, 64 
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Uterus, nerves pf, 42, 54 
■ ■ , imjpregnaUdf anatomy of, 57 

, development of, 87 

, rigidity of the mouth of, 232 

f disease of, causing lingering 

labour, 240 

f obliquity of# 248 

, inversion bf, 456 

, rupture of, 406 

cwises of, 496 

\ symptoms of, 498 

^ — ^premonitory, 606 

— " 7 ^ — ^treatment of, 602 

rrr-, prolapsus of, after labour, 641 

— , oorigestion of, 546 

innSnmation of, 648 

Introversion of, 647 

-, history of, 648 

of> ^50 

termination of, 651 

— — ., lBymptom8 of, 662 

tieatment of, 655 

. Vaoina, anetomy 35 


Vagina, rigidity of, in labour, 263 ^ 

, cicatrix in, 246 ' - - 

f laceration of, 606 

Vkptis, history of, 718 

, description of, 280 

, use of, 284 

, comparative merits of, and t’OR- 

CEFS, 287 

Version under deformed pelvis, 220 

, under transverse presentation, 

366 

, under difficult transverse pre- 
sentation, 374 

Vertex fresentation in labour, 108 

, comparative frequency of 

various modes of, 105, 195 
Vestclks,, Crraafian, 43 
VEsroLE,Vml)ilical, 83 
Vestfrulk, 34 
Vulva, 33 

Waters, false, 66 
IVEko, 576 

Womb, anatomy of, 37. See Uterus. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE PREVIOUS EDITIONS OF 
* DR. RAMSBOTHAM’S OBSTETRICY. 


** The work of Dr. Ramsbotham may be described as a complete system of 
principles and practice of midwifery ; and the author has been at very great pe^ \ 
indeed to present a just and useful view of the present state of obstetrical kaowle^lSeii 
The illustrations aro numerous, well selected, and appropriate, and engmVed with 
great accuracy and ability. In^port, we regard this work, between accurate 
tionS and useful illuHtrations, as by far the most able work on the prinoiplOe 
pa^tico of midwifery that has appeared for a long time. Dr. Rajnsbothim 
contrived to infuse a larger proportion of common sense, and plain, uUpretODdilig^ , 
practical knowledge into his work than is commonly found in works on this subject; 
and as such, wo have great pleasur*. in recommending it to the attention of obstetiioal' 
practitioners.” — Edlnhw'fjh Mcdl-al and Suvfjtcal Journal. ,4 

“This is one of tlio Irautiful w'oiks which have lately issued from the 

medical press ; and is alike (.rcditable to tlio talents of thx' author and the enterprise 
of tlie publisher. It is a good aud thoroughly practical treatise ; the different 
subjects aro laid down in a clear and i)crspiouous form, and whatever is of 
importance is illustrated by first-ratc engravings. A remarkable feature of this 
work, which ought to be mentioned, is its extraordinary cheapness. As a work 
convoying good, sound, practical principles, and clearly demonstrating the doctrines 
of obstetrical science, wo can confidently recommend it either to the student or 
practitioner .” — Edinburgh Journal of Medical Sdence, 

This work forms a very handsome volume. Dr. Ramsbotham has treated the 
subject in a manner worthy of the reputation he possesses, and has succeeded in 
forming a book of reforeuco for practitioners, and a solid and easy guide for studeutiS.'^ 
Looking at the contents of the volume, and its remarkably low price, wo have no 
hesitation in saying that it has no parallel in the history of publishing — FrimniM 
Medical and Surgical Journal, 


“ It is the book of midwifery for students — clear, but not too minute in its detaikj . 
and sound in its practical instructions. It is so completely illustrated by* plal^ 
(admirably chosen and executed), that the student must be atupid indeed who does 
not understand the details of this branch of the science, so far at least^as description 
can make them intelligible .’’ — Dvhlm Jomnal of Medical Science, 


** Our chief object now is to state our decided opinion that this work is by 
best that has appewed in this country for those who seek praciicid mf< 



cnmcAL K^ltbES. 


conveyed *14 a clesur , and concise style. The value of the woidc; too^’ifi 
strongly enhanced by the nutaerous and beautiful dra\singg, which are in ths wji 
stylo of excellomaiu'''— /a*?* hn Medical Gazette, * ^ 

Among til* many literary undertakings with which the medical j>rcss at prosei:* . 
thero'mre few that deserve a warmer recorimendatk a at our hands than this 
might almost say the ohsx*^'.cal library comprised in this single volume. ‘ 
"Ff li'CHilipf : jurpeuss Dr. Ramsbotham’s in beauty and elegance^ of getting up, and ih* 
iho fthnndant and excellent cngravirgii with which it is illustrated. We have no 
doubt that before long it will occui'»y a pJace in crery medical libraiy in the kingdom. 
It i* decidedly tho cheapest work which has ever ibsued from the medical pross of 
country.**— Zancch 

**'We most earnestly recommend this work to the student who wdshea to acquird' 
licnowledge, and to the practitioner who wishes to refresh his memory, as a n. ost 
ftdthfol picture of practical midwifery; and we can wdth justice Fay that altogether 
it i» one of tho best books we have read on tho subject of obstetric medicine and 
^ «urge^ ” — Ih\ Jokmon'a Ha kw, 

Nte organa concerned in tho process of i>arturitii)n> and every step of this 

la, in all its different foims, aro illustrated with admirable plates 

'When we call to mind the toil ■we underwent in actiniring a knowledge of this 
Abject, wo cannot but envy the student of tlie present day the aid which this woi?k 

will afford him We recommend the studeni who dc^'ves iu maslor this 

difficult Subject with the least possible trouble, to possesb hjiii'^olf at once ota copy ^ 
^^ this work.” — Ame7*ican Journal of the Medical Scienctii. 



rDr. Ramsbotham’s treatise wo regard as an exceedingly excellent synopsis of 
practical midwifery. It is rich in minute imd sound rules of treatment, and all that 

the practical accoucheur most needs to know We strongly recommend 

the work to all our obstetrical readers, especially to those entering on practice : it is 
jnot <mly one of the cheapest, but one of the most beautiful, works on midwifery.” 
cmd Foreign Medical RevUw. 

'*Oil a**former occasion we remarked, that in a practical point of view. Dr. 
Bamsbotham's treatise is one of the best in the English language. The present 
*dUk»& hot only deserves 'this laudatory judgment, but we must 'give the author 
j work up to the level of obstetric science, and for his earnest 


hVbtxr to xxiake his treatise peifect, both in precept and illustration. With 
ri^^'to the engravings, they are so numerous, so well executed, and so instnictive, 
^ey,ait‘e in themselves worth the whole cost of the book. As wo have remarked 
f farther nO^Oe, they are in the first style of excellence, and are creditable to 
31V and publUhor Gazette, 








